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STUDIES ON LEPTOSPIRA ICTEROHEMORRHAGIAE 

By J. R. Riolon, Senior Surgeon, United Stales Public Health Service 

Several thousand rats are examined monthly at the Federal labora- 
tory, San Francisco, Calif. Opportiinity was therefore offered to 
inquire into the presence of Leptospira icterohemorrhagiae among 
wild rats in this locality. Rats are ordinarily caught in snap traps, 
brought (lead to tlio laboratory, and exajiiined the following day. 
Most of the rats in this series were examined on the day after their 
capture in snap traps. 

During ^^arcb, 19'tO, TiO rats were examiiK'd as to the jtresence of 
Leptospirue} One kidney was cxi)osed, and with sterile forceps a 
small piece of macerated kidney tissue was rubbed up in a drop of 
salt solution and examined by dark-field illumination. p]ach slide 
was observ(Hl for about 10 minutes unless the organisms were found 
sooner. Only adult rats of the ii(irvfgicu< sjiecies coming from areas 
near the slaughterhouse district and water front in San FrancLsco 
and Oakland were examined. 

Leptospirae were found by dark-field examination in the kidneys 
of 17 rats, or about one-third of the total. No doubt a larger pi'r- 
centage could be found inh'cted by more critical examinations and 
animal inoculations from rats captured alive. 

Noguc'hi (1) describes and defines the mor])hoh)gy and characteris- 
tics of Leptospira ieierohemorrhagiae and says that the American 
strains in wild rats are the same as the Euro])oan and Japanese 
strains. The Leptospirae from rats’ kidneys st'cn by dark field in 
this study apparently agree with the description of Noguchi as to 
size, shape, and motility. 

Animal inoculations.— liidnoy?: from rats found to be infected upon 
dark-field examinations were ground up in salt solution and used for 
the inoculation of guinea pigs. Ten pigs were inoculated with ma- 
terial from 17 rats. Inoculations were made, subcutaneously or by 
nibbing inf(‘eted material on the shaved and abraded abdomen. 
Six pigs failed to develop leptospirosis. 

* Acknowlotlgmont is matio of tlio Rssl.sUnce of Senior Sing J C. Terry, lu chargo of tlie labomtory, and 
Technidiins M. Burkcl and E M. Teiims 
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Inoculations wore successful in four pigs. These developed fever 
and jaimdice of eyes, skin, and mucous membranes. One pig re- 
covered, and at autopsy on the twenty-first day all internal organs 
were apparently normal and examinations for Leptospirae were 
negative. The remaining three pigs upon autopsy showed jaundice 
of subcutaneous tissues and hemorrhages of subcutaneous tissues, 
lungs, and intestines. These symptoms and findings in guinea pigs 
are typical of infection with Leptosjnra icterohemorrhagiae. 

Emulsions of internal organs from these pigs were pathogenic in 
successive guinea-pig inoculations, and the strains were carried along 
for several passages, producing fever, with loss of appetite, emacia- 
tion, and jaundice. Pigs as a rule began to have fever in 3 to 6 days 
and died in 9 to 12 days. Temperature was subnormal for a day or 
two before death. Upon autopsy the lungs were found studded with 
punctate hemorrhagic areas. The spleen was usually normal in size 
but dark in color. The liver was usually nonnal in size, but often 
with a yellowish tinge and friable in consistency. Suprarenals were 
often found enlarged. Two pigs which recovered from the infection 
became blind. Leptonpirae were frequently but not always found by 
dark-field examination of the organs of pigs showing typical symp- 
toms of infection. They were found in the kidneys, urine, and liver 
tissue. It was noted after several months that the infection appar- 
ently became less virulent, and several pigs recovered after having 
fever and jaundice for several days. 

Discussion . — Inada and his associates (2) in 1914 discovered the 
spirochetal origin of a severe febrile jaundice endemic in Japan. 
The same organism was later found by English, German, French, 
and Italian investigators in cases of febrile jaundice occurring among 
soldiers in the trenches, and it was agreed that the disease was the 
same as Weil’s disease, which had been described in 1886. Inada 
describes the symptoms which occurred in guinea pigs injected with 
blood from human cases. Fever as high as 40° was present on the 
fourth to fifth day after intraperit(}neul inoculation, w'ith loss of 
appetite, conjunctival congestion, anemia, jaundice, and albumi- 
nuria. Hemorrhages were noted at autopsy. He describes the spiro- 
chete involved. 

Noguchi (3) reports the finding of Leptospira icterohemorrJuigiae in 
American wild rats in the vicinity of New York. This organism was 
pathogenic for pigs in 9 to 12 days and when cultivated was found to 
agree in agglutination and immunity reactions with Leptospirae cul- 
tivated in Japan and Europe. Jobbing and Eggstein (4) report the 
finding of Spirocheia icteroliemorrhagica in at least 10 per cent of more 
than 100 rats examined in Nashville, Tcnn. Guinea pigs, after in- 
oculation, died in 12 to 14 days, showing jaundice of sclera and 
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mucous membranes before death and yellowing of ^ubciilHrie<^»is 
tissues. Spirochetes were found in organs and urine. 

Blumcr (5) reports various epidemics of infectious jaurulict* occurring 
in the United States for the last 100 y(’ars and distin^ui^he.^ llu‘se 
epidemics from the sporadic cases of WeiTs disease, or spirorlidn^h 
icterohemorrhagiae, Ido and associates (0) report tlie finding of 
Syirocheta icterohemorrhagiae in the kidneys of 40.2 per cemt of 149 
Mus decumanus [Rattus norregiens] and in 0.8 per cent of 24 ]\fus 
[Rattus] alexandrinus examined in Japan. ^Vhen inoculated into 
guinea pigs it caused death in 8 to 1 1 days. 

Langvvorthy and Moore (7) give a detailed discii.ssion of infectious 
jaundice and Weiks disease. They report finding that about 40 per 
cent of 69 rats in Albany, N. Y., liad Leptospirae in their kidneys. 
Guinea pigs, when inoculated, showed fever, jaundice, albuminuria, 
and, at autopsy, hemorrhages. The incubation period in pigs was 
about 48 hours, and death often occurred in 5 to 0 days. 

Noguchi (S) found that 67 j)er cent of wild rats and mice tested in 
(luaya(|uil harborc'd in their kidneys a jAptonplra whi< h produced in 
guinea pigs symj)toiiis and lesions identical with tho^e produced by 
Leptospira iclcrohernorrh(i(jlae derived from patients in Japan and 
Europe and wild rats from New York. 

Middleton (9) examined 235 rats near Oxford, England, and <lenion- 
strat(‘d that about 41.7 jier cent of them had Leptospirae in their 
kidneys. 

Cameron (10) examined 78 rats in Toronto, Canada, and demon- 
strated Leptospirae in their kidneys in 37 ])er cent. This organism 
was pathogenic for guinea {)igs, causing jaundice and capillary hemor- 
rhages. McKinley (11) lias also studied the same problem in the 
Philippine Islands and found a small })ercentage (d infected rats. 
The organism has also been reported in rats from London, North 
Africa, and, more recently, from Russia. 

The fact seems estahlished that rats in many parts of the world 
liarbor a I^eptospira which is pathogenic for guinea pigs and is iden- 
tical wdth the organism causing Weil’s disc'ase, or leptospirosis, with 
jaundice in humans. The identity has been established by immunity 
reactions between the human and rat strains. 

Epidemiology, — Weil’s disease is not found in extensive epidemics, 
but sporadic oases occur, chielly among males exposed to contamina- 
tion by dirty surface waters or damp soils. Most cases have been 
repoiled among troo[)s in trenches, sewer workers, swimmers in 
canals, and those exposed to muddj" water. It is possible that human 
infection comes through the broken skin contaminated by dirty water 
or mud. 

Leptospira icterohemorrhagiae is not considered to be pathogenic 
for wild rats. On the other hand a proportion of adult rats of the 
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norvegicus species are probably chronic carriers of this organism, 
which is excreted in the urine and so contaminates soil and water. 
It may be spread from rat to rat by food contaminated with urine 
or by other means. 

Free-living Leptospirae of a nonpathogenic type are also commonly 
found in surface waters and slime. The relationship of the patho- 
genic and nonpathogenic types is still a matter for study. 

Morphology. — Noguchi describes the Leptospira as a tightly and 
regularly wound cylindrical filament tapering to sharply pointed 
extremities, and with hooks on one or both ends. It is active in 
motion, having a flexible wavy motion and a rotary motion forward 
and backward. Length is usually between 7m and 14m; it may be 
shorter or extend m length to 30m. The number of spirals varies with 
the length, but the distance between spirals equals 0.5m. 

Staining. — Specimens from rats and guinea pigs were stained by 
Giemsa stain after the process recommended by Noguchi (1) with 
fairly satisfactory results. Staining is by no means as practical as 
the use of the dark field for the detection of infected rats. 

Culture. — Attempts were made to culture the organism from the 
tissues of all guinea pigs which had lesions indicating infection with 
Leptospira iderohemorrhagiae. Four positive cultures were obtained, 
and three were used for the inoculation of pigs. Two cultures were 
obtained from kidney tissue, one from liver, and one from blood. 
Two of the pigs inoculated from cultures died from the infection and 
one recovered. These showed the characteristic symptoms of fever 
and jaimdice and lesions with hemorrhages. The Leptospira media, 
as described by Noguchi (12), was used. 

BUMMART 

Leptospiras were found in the kidneys of wild rats from San Fran- 
cisco Bay cities. These apparently conform to the descriptions of 
Leptospira iderohemorrhagiae. 

Gtiinca pigs were inoculated with material from the kidneys of rats 
harboring Leptospiras and died, showing fever and jaundice of the eyes 
and skin before death. At autopsy they showed subcutaneous 
jaundice and hemorrhages of subcutaneous tissues and internal organs, 
which are the gross pathological changes described by several writers 
as typical of infection with Leptospira iderohemorrhagiae. 

Leptospirae were found in the internal organs and urine of infected 
guinea pigs. Positive cultures were obtained. 

Guinea pigs were infected by injection of positive cultures. The 
disease was carried over in successive guinea-pig inoculations, both 
from original rat injections and from culture injections. 
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THE NATIONAL LEPER HOME (UNITED STATES MARINE 
HOSPITAL), CARVILLE, LA. 

Review of the More Important Acthities During the Fiscal Year Ended June 

30. 1930 

By 0. E. Dknney, Surgeon, Untied Sinks Vublxc Health Service, Medical Ofircr 

tn ('harge 

STATl.STICAL 

The continued j^radual increaso in the nuinl)er of nen\ i ,Hr 3 
annually hos])itali/(‘(l .suL^^i‘st.s the prediction that the peak lo.'d has 
not yet been readied. Kstiinates made 10 years ago of the pr(d)ah!e 
number of cases of leprosy in the United States, based on the number 
of reported cases, placed the leprosy population at about 1,100. 
Suhseciuent experience lias taught that this estimate was very nearly 
eorreet. 

During tlie fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 112,923 days of relief 
were furnished, 55 lunv jiatients were admitted, 7 absconded, 0 
abscondei’s were readmitted, 1 was deported as not entitled to hos- 
})italization at the expense of the Government, 22 died, 1 paroled 
patient returned with lejirosy symptoms recurring, and 3 paroled 
patients returned for surgical or medical assistance required for the 
relief of s^miptoms only seeoiiclarily related to their former leprosy. 

Twenty-three patients WTre paroled with leprosy arrested and as 
no longer a menace to public health; eight additional patients com- 
plied with the requirements for parole, but due to deformities and 
disfigurcmonts which (‘ould not ho corrected, these palhmts elected 
to remain in the hospital rather than be subjected to hardshi[)s and 
humiliations, the inevitable outlook of many paroled lepers. 
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Nativity of patients in hospital 


Alabama 

2 

H a vvaiian Territory . 

9 

Pennsylvania 

.. 1 

Arkaihsas 

1 

Indiana 

1 

Philipfiine Islands. 

7 

Bahama Islands 

2 

India 

2 

Porto Rico 

.. 6 

Bcrnicda Islands 

2 

Ireland 

1 

Portugal 

3 

Brazil 

1 

Italy 

8 

Rhode Island 

1 

British Guiana 

2 

Jamaica 

1 

Russia 

.. 6 

British West Indies. . 

6 

Japan 

1 

Society Islands 

1 

California 

5 

Louisiana 

103 

South Carolina 

1 

Canada 

2 

Maryland 

1 

Spain 

.. 6 

Cape Verde Islands. . 

1 

Mexico 

37 

Tahiti Islands 

.. 1 

Central America 

1 

Mississippi. 

2 

Texas 

28 

China 

14 

Missouri 

1 

Virginia 

.. 1 

Dutch Guiana 

1 

New Jersey 

1 

West Indies 

.. 1 

Fii\land 

1 

New York 

2 

Wisconsin 

.. 2 

Florida 

13 

North Carolina 

1 


— 

France 

1 

Ohio 

1 


308 

Georgia 

3 

Palestine 

1 



Greece 

12 

Panama 

1 



Admissions July /, 1920-June SO, lOSO, by State or country 


Alabama 

1 

Indiana 

1 

Spain 

2 

Brazil 

1 

Italy 

1 

Tahiti.. 

1 

British West Indies.. 

1 

Louisiana 

20 

Te-xas 

5 

California 

1 

Mexico 

13 

Wisconsin 

1 

Germany 

1 

Philippine Islands 

1 


— 

Georgia 

1 

Porto Hi CO 

1 



Hawaii 

1 

Russia 

2 




LEPRA THERAPY 

There were admitted to the infirmaries 186 patients — 126 males 
and 60 females. Approximately 20 men and women are permanently 
invalided, due to debilities which render them helpless. 

On many occasions both men’s and women’s irilirmaries have been 
BO crowded that it has been necessary to treat patients in their 
quarters. The average stay in the infirmary for patients admitted 
for acute conditions was two weeks, although a number remained 
as long as three to four months. 

Of the 308 patients, 163 are taking chaulmoogra oil by mouth as 
routine treatment, the dosage ranging from 6 drops to 375 drops 
daily. One hundred and tw^enty patients are taking biweekly intra- 
muscular injections of bonzocaine-chaulmoogra oil, 5 c. c. at each 
injection, as routine treatment; and a survey of this group shows a 
general improvement in nearly all patients. 

The out-patient clinic has cared for 754 patients during the past 
year. This number includes station employees and their families. 

Tw’^enty patients were under experimental treatment with vacci- 
nated calf serum during the year, 10 of whom continued throughout 
the year, during which time 650 injections of 1.5 c. c. at weekly 
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intervals have boon given. Three of these patients liave had one 
or two negative bacteriological tests for the first time, but later 
showed positive tests. All but one have been free of marked leprous 
reactions and have shown general improvement, with quite notice- 
able clearing of extensive skin manifestations in sev(*raL 

The local irritation produced by the unconcentrated serum is 
quite severe but disappears within 24 hours, with little or no general 
symptoms. Three patients showed immediate reaction symptoms, 
relieved hy adrenalin, and subsequently discontinued the treatment. 

A group of nine recent admissions were given four weekly injections 
of 1.5 c. e. of vaccinated calf serum taken one month after height of 
vaccinia, and were then vaccinated with smallpox vaccine by pressure 
metliod. Five of these showed previous scars and gave immune 
reactions; the other four gave typical takes. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the .serum of vaccinated calves does not carry immune 
bodies, at least sufficicml in dusage given to })roduce immune effect. 

The use of nH'reiirochrome with glucose intravenously in dosage 
just below (bat gi\ii'*g sbnr]) reaction has continued to gi\e good 
results in the eum]»arativ(‘ly few cases in which it has been ummI. Tlio 
use of mcrcurocliroiiie in similar dosage, alternating with sul})har- 
sphenamine, in ])atients showing n'sistant positiv(^ Kolrner and Kahn 
tests has been reci‘ntly tried, and of 7 pati(‘nts the Kolrner has been 
changed favorably in 5, the Kahn in 4, and in 3 patients the change 
was in agrecummt Only one case sltowed a negative test (Koliner). 
In view’ of the praciical diihculty in giving mercury to leper ])atient3 
taking ehaulmot>gra oil by mouth and intramuscularly, this experi- 
ment will he continued in a larger group. 

One patient who had improved under mercurochromo, which had 
to he discontinued on account of vein obliteration, w^as given neutral 
aeridavino orally iti keraliui/ed capsules, with exposure to ultra- 
violet light Iw'o hours after the daily dose of the drug. During about 
three months of this treatment, the patient has eontinued general 
improvement. 

Iligh-frequonej^ fiilguration l)y dossieation and coagulation has 
given good service in removal of discrete leprous nodules, and even 
large patches. The smaller areas show practically no scars, and the 
larger leave smooth pliable scar tissue. 

Following the recent introduction of para-thio-eresol as a stimulator 
of healthy granulation tissue, this preparation is being used experi- 
meiitall.y. The results so fur indicate that a valuable means for such 
cell stimulation has been found. 

DEUMATOLOGIC SERVICE 

A survey of the total number of patients in the leprosarium, made 
during the last 5 ^car, revealed the fact that certain anatomical skin 
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regions were comparatively more immtine to Ieplt)us nodular lesions 
than were other skin areas. The results of this investigation were 
published in the Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology. 

Twenty-five patients are being given weekly intramuscular injec- 
tions of hydnocarpus ethyl esters. The maximum dose up to the 
present time has been 3 c. c. There has been but little discomfort 
caused by the injections, either locally or from systemic reaction. No 
abscesses have resulted nor has there been any appreciable infiltra- 
tion in the gluteal muscles at the site of injection. The esters were 
obtained through the courtesy of Dr. H. I. Cole, of the Philippine 
Health Service, Culion Leper Colony, P. I. It b thought that im- 
provement in some cases might be attributed to this medication. 

The ethyl esters of chaulmoogra oil are still being administered 
intramuscularly, but to a diminishing number of patients. The 
decrease in the popularity of the ethyl esters may, in part, be due to a 
disposition on the part of patients to seek relief by some of the newer 
treatments, especially the successful combination of chaulmoogra 
and benzocaine. 

Glandular extracts are still being administered in a few selected 
cases. Up to the present time there has not been noted any marked 
influence on the course of leprosy from the administration of these 
extracts which, until now, have been given in very small doses. 

It is still noted that crude chaulmoogra oil, by oral administration 
is of benefit in those cases in which there is a tolerance for large doses. 
Arsenic by mouth (Fowler's solution) is being used in those patients 
whose lesions exhibit acute inflammation. The arsenic seems to be 
of great benefit in this type, especially in those cases in which in addi- 
tion to the inflammatory reaction in skin and nerve, there is also 
elevation of body temperature. 

EYE, EAR, NOSE, AND THROAT SERVICE 

The seriousness of eye conditions coexisting with leprosy, prompted 
the hospital, in 1922, to begin intensive work with the hope that 
treatment might alleviate some suffering and that prophylaxis might 
retard the appearance of new eye disorders. 

During the ensuing eight years, much has been accomplished and 
the results have more than justified the effort. Prophylaxis was not 
entirely satisfactory, however, and a broadening of the field for 
further experimentation was suggested, and the scope of the opthal- 
mologic clinic has been enlarged to include ear, nose, and throat. 

Students of leprosy have long known of tlie devastation of leprosy 
in the nasal passages and of the progress of the disease into the respira- 
tory tracts. The nasal passages frequently show definite pathology 
of leprosy before symptoms of eye disease are detected. It therefore 
seems a logical step to concentrate on these contiguous regions with 
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the hope that leprous invasion might be stopped in its local position 
and not be permitted to invade the eye regions by mechanical con- 
tamination from the nasal discharges or otherwise. 

The treatment of nasal lesions is being carried on by daily local 
treatments in more than 200 lepers, and the results of this experiment 
will be the subject of subsequent report. 

NEUROPSYCHIATRIC SERVICE 

During the fiscal year, 45 new patients, ranging in age from 10 to 
72 years were examined, 33% per cent of whom were in their third 
decade of life. There were 30 males and 15 females of various nation- 
alities, Mexican predominating (26 per cent). Seventy-nine old 
patients were examined and advised therapeutically concerning 
neurological manifestations. 

Wlule routine neurological examinations were made, it became 
quite evident that many of the painful manifestations of leprosy were 
due to involvement of nerve roots, clinical evidence of the encroach- 
ment of the lepra organism in more centrally located nerve ti.ssue. 

Twenty-three patients, candidates for parole, were examined. 
Many of these presented marked improvement in their neurological 
symptoms. Some who presented marked evidcn(*e of sensory 
modality changes were found greatly benefited and normal sensation 
reappeared. 

At the time of this report seven patients w ere confined to the psycho- 
pathic ward, and there was an equal number with abnormal mental con- 
ditions not requiring confinement. One female patient, after a severe 
manic depressive episode of 13 months^ duration, is showing marked 
improvement. It is known that tliis is not her first manifestation of 
tliis complication. One male patient, after satisfying parole recpiire- 
ments, developed a psychoneurotic manifestation of the hysterical 
type. This soon cleared after liis return home on parole. One 
patient of the paranoid dementia prajcox type caused considerable 
concern. 

One patient soon after his ndinissioii to the hospital developed epi- 
leptoid convulsions, which increased in number and severity, often 
taking the form of status opilepticus. During the latter month or so 
of his life he was almost eontiniially in a state of convulsion. All 
therapeutic and dietetic measures proved to be unavailing. The gross 
post-mortem findings showed an edematous brain. The brain now 
preserved in formalin is the subject of minute pathologic study. 

One patient showed marked amelioration, if not complete dis- 
appearance, of prolonged melancholic state. This improvement in 
his mental condition followed pari j)asu the amelioration in his 
leprous condition. At the time of examination before his discharge, 
this depressed and melancholic state had completely disappeared. 
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One patient, after a stay of 5 % years in this institution, still pre- 
sented a catatonic type of schizophrenia. After his leprosy had been 
arrested, he was returned to his home. 

A tentative survey of the personality reactions of the individual 
patients with a view of determining abnormal reactions in this 
sphere is in progress. Insufficient data precludes a report at this 
time. 

ORTHOPEDIC SERVICE 

The majority of cases under treatment have attended regularly 
and persistently. Marked improvement has been noted in some, and 
gradual improvement in all cases applying for treatment regularly. 

Hot boracic acid soaks follow^cd by wet compresses of the same 
have continued to produce the best results in ulcerative and sup- 
purative conditions of the hands and feet. 

During the year Viosterol (irradiated ergosterol) has been used in 
certain bone cases where necrosis and suppurations were i)resent and 
also in certain ulcerative skin lesions. In these cases the lesions 
healed more rapidly than similar lesions in ])aticnts not taking 
Viosterol; the patients rei)ort feeling ]>ettcr, i)osses.sing more (‘uergy, 
and have gained w'cight. 

A few ])atients with claw^ hand deformity have consented to wear 
splints during the niglit and an earlier correction of su(‘h deformaties 
is to be anticipated. 

DENTAL SI IIVICE 

Dental service continues with an increase of treatments rendered 
owing to increase of patients admitted to the hospital. A gradual 
decrease in the percentage of oral ulcers and pyorrhea alveolaris has 
been observed. In two patients recently admitted, sections were 
made of gum tissue labially of incisors, wdiich revealed presence of 
organisms morphologically resembling ilanscn^s bacillus. 

Dental service has consisted principally of full and partial denture 
constructions, extractions, miscellaneous treatments, crown and 
bridge w^ork, prophylaxis, and, in a small percentage of patients, 
postoperative treatments. 

X-RAY DEPARTMENT 

The routine llontgenologic examination of lepers has continued 
with increasing interest. The bone pathology of leprosy is so com- 
plex and the [licturcs are so susceptible to variations due to physical 
and technical factors, that interpretations, particularly of progress, 
are made only with groat caution. Much of the work has been 
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the reexamination of patients under observation for deficiencies in 
deposition of calcium, the clinical experiments being observed and 
in a measure controlled through X-ray and blood serum analysis. 

The recognition of the different degrees of decalcification and re- 
sorption require the most balanced judgment. Normal individuals 
and advanced cases of nerve leprosy, with marked calcium unbalance, 
have been rayed on the same plate and the pictures were sometimes 
indistinguishable from each other. The main factors, which are 
prominent in effecting the decalcification of bone, are present in a 
very large majority of our cases, namely, chronic infection, local 
vascular disturbances, nerve involvement, disuse, and probably other 
unknown factors. 

Besides the common leprotic changes presented in a bone picture 
of leprosy, which include atrophy, hypertrophy, resorption to the 
extent of complete disappearance of the phalanges of both hands and 
feet, there is presented also marked rarefaction. The clinical, Ront- 
genologic, and physiochemical data in many of our cases do not corre- 
late, a high calcium balance showing, very often, a marked osteo- 
porosis and vice versa. 


LABOllATORY 6ERVICK 

Ex'perimental . — During the last 12 months several experimental 
treatments have been supervised by the laboratory section. Fifty- 
nine patients received 2,433 subcutaneous injections of smallpox 
virus. Some very encouraging results were noted. Local heat appli- 
cations to circumscribed Icpromata on the exposed surfaces of the 
body continue in popularity with the patients, and 606 such treat- 
ments were given during th(^ year. 

Encouraging results have been obtained by the addition of anti- 
neuritic vitamiue “B” to the diet of certain cases, particularly those 
who have been showing chronic toxic symptoms of intestinal origin. 
The action of antirachitic vitamine “D” contained in preparations 
of Viostcrol (irradiated ergosterol), cod-liver oil, and irradiated 
yeasts, and of paroidin (parathyroid extract), both with and without 
the addition of calcium lactate, is being studied on the total calcium, 
diffusible calcium, and phosphorus of the sera of lepers and al.^o on 
the clinical symptoms of patients who are deficient in diffusible 
calcium. A preliminary report of this work is being submitted for 
publication. 
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Laboratory examinations , — The following blood examinations were 
made during the year: 


Koliu(?r’s quant iiative comple- 


Blood albumens 

45 

inent fixation 

179 

Erythrocyte sedimentation 

123 

Kalin’s precipitation test 

179 

Creatinine- 

1 

Erythrocyte counts 

4S 

Hydrogen ion concentration 

18 

Leucocyte counts 

117 

Sugar 

3 

Differential leucocyte counts 

118 

Urea nitrogen 

1 

Malaria 

100 

Uric acid nitrogen 

1 

Blood scrum calcium total 

289 

Total nitrogen 

8 

Blood serum calcium diffusible. 

289 

Cholesterol 

2 

Blood serum inorganic phos- 


Hemoglobin 

42 

phorus 

282 

Chloride 

2 

Blood proteins 

56 

Unclassified 

11 

Blood globulins 

45 

Coagulation time 

4 


Miscellaneous laboratory examinations during the year totaled 
6,280, in addition to which 508 clinical photogra{)hs were made. 


NUnSING SERVICE 

There exists, as in the past, a commendable spirit of cooperation 
and enthusiasm on the part of the nursing statf. This attitude of 
the nursing staff is especially essential lu vilalize the work, which 
in its nature so severely taxes the }>hysical and mental resources 
of the individual. The range of enici(‘ncy of the patient-orderly 
personnel is considerably reduced by the fact that all the leper or- 
derlies and attendants are handicapped by a rlisabling chronic dis- 
ease which reduces their output approximat<‘ly 50 jier cent. 

rAKM AND DAIRY 

The dairy at present consists of 68 milch (*ow’s, 4 bulls, and 11 young 
stock. There w^ere 41,893 gallons of milk produced in the last 12 
months, at a saving of $2,840.29. IVirk, beef, fruit, vegetables and 
alfalfa hay produced on the 64 acres of pasture land and 26 acres of 
agricultural land effected a saving of $2,583.91, making a total saving 
on farm and dairy of $5,424.20 for the 12-month period. Sixty-nine 
acres of swamp land are a total loss, due to overflows after rains, 
rendering this area useless for cither pasture or planting. 

MAIL AND LIBRARY 

Outside of regular office routine, the incoming and outgoing mail 
for the station consists of approximately 90,000 letters yearly and 
100,000 jiapers, books, magazines, and packages. Of this number 10 
daily newspapers and 40 monthly and w^eekly magazines are purchased 
by the Government for use by the patients. 

During the fiscal year 89 volumes of ])opular fiction were purchased 
from the Leper Patients^ Benefit Fund.'' 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 13, 1930 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended December IS^ 1950 ^ and corresponding week of 1929, {From 
the Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce) 

Week ended 

December 13, Corresponding 

1930 week, 1939 

Policies in force 76, 006, 785 76, 198, 818 

Number of death claims 14, 626 14, 796 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 1 10. 3 

Deaths * from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December IS, 19S0, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1999, (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

ITbe rat«8 published In this summary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 


Week ended Deo 13, 1930 


Total (78 dtlea) 


Akron 

Albany • 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore * 

White 

(''olored — — 

Birmingham 

White 

(Colored 

Boston 

Bridge p<jrt 

BuHttlo 

Cambridge,,. 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago* 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbui - 

Dallas 

W^hlte 

Colored-- 

Da> ton 

Denver 

Des Moines... 

Detroit 

Duluth 

B1 Paso 

f rie 

all Klver*» 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

W'hite 

Colored 

Grand ^plds 

Houston 

White 

Colored — 

Indianapolis.... 

White 

Colored 

Jjraey City 

Kansas City, Kans 

White.— 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville 

White. 

Ocd€^ 


Death 
rate * 

Deaths ’ 
under . 
1 year } 

11 « 

684 j 

9.4 

0 

15.6 

3 

IS. 7 

11 


3 

(•) 

8 

12.3 

12 


10 


2 

4 


1 

(•) 

3 

14.1 

18 

10 0 

4 

11 1 

14 

11.9 

3 

12.5 

5 

9 4 

2 

10.9 

61 

14.4 

7 

10 0 

16 

15 5 

9 

la 5 

7 


6 

(•) 

1 ' 

11.4 

1 

10-8 

3 

10.6 

3 

8 5 

46 

14.4 

2 

17 8 

9 

8.1 

2 

8w7 

0 i 

5 6 

5 

10 7 

8 


2 

"(9 '■ 

1 

12,0 

8 

ia7 

10 


5 ' 

* (•/’” 

5 

11 7 

5 


4 

(9 

1 

9 1 

6 

11.9 

1 


1 

<•) 

0 

12.8 

3 

14.7 

1 


1 


0 


Corre.^pondiiiK 

week 192^) 

Death 
rate • 

Deatlw 

under 

1 year 

13 3 

7M 

8 7 

4 

18.2 

6 

15.6 

10 


8 


7 

16 8 

16 


9 

(•) 

7 

13 9 

7 


C 

14 2 

17 

8 2 

4 

16 4 

16 

13 8 

4 

20 9 

8 

8 5 

1 

11 7 

64 

16 7 

12 

13 8 

22 

15 5 

7 

14 8 

4 



3 

(*) 

1 

i3 0 

5 

If) 1 

8 

7 0 

1 

10 9 

57 

12 4 

1 

19 2 

7 

13 2 

7 

15 u 

0 

6 y 

3 

9 5 

4 


3 

‘ if) 

1 

6.3 

3 

11.9 

4 


3 . 


1 

15.9 

9 


9 . 


0 

li9 

6 

11.6 

1 

1 . 


0 

14.9 

13 

n.i 

8 


2 

(9 

1 


first £0 weeks 


Footnotes et end of table. 
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Deaths 1 from all ca^ises in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December IS, tOSO, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1929, {From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Dec 13, 

1930 

Corresponding 
week 1929 

Death rate * for 
first 50 weeks 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate » 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1930 

1929 


258 

10 8 

28 

85 

14 2 

28 

11 0 

11.3 


49 

8 3 

3 

26 

17.8 

6 

13.4 

16.2 

Whitft 

33 


3 

30 


5 




16 

(•) 

0 

0 

(•») 

0 

(") 

(«) 


23 

12 0 

2 

26 

15 6 

2 

13 3 

14. 1 


39 

15 3 

2 

56 

i 18 4 

5 

10 4 

11.4 


72 

14.8 

9 

106 

15 0 

4 

16.9 

18.9 

" Whtfp 

43 


4 

72 


3 




29 

C) 

9 

108 


1 

(•) 

(•) 


107 

9 8 

H 

48 

12.0 

18 

9 8 

10.9 


120 

13 5 

14 

92 

10 6 

3 

10 8 

10 8 


42 

14 9 

3 

47 

i 22. 0 

3 

17.2 

18 7 

White 

26 


3 

at 


3 




16 

C) 

1 0 

0 

1 («) 

0 

(#) 

C) 


19 

8 8 

2 

61 

1 1 5 

3 

10 9 

11 9 


29 

9 3 

3 

40 

16 4 

3 

12 5 

13 5 


i:.2 

17 

IS 

lOO 

20 5 

15 

17 4 

17 8 

'White 

K7 


It 



9 



Colored— 

^ *5 

C) 

7 

! in 

C) 

0 

(•) 

(‘) 


1, 

! 10 2 

117 

! 40 

11 0 

114 

in 7 

1 11 3 

Bronx Borough 

1 78 

7 3 

11 

! 32 

8 2 

IS 

7 8 

! 8 2 

Brooklyn Borough 

470 

9 4 

:i2 

1 

i JO. 6 

43 

9 7 

1 in 2 

Manhattan Borough 

r.2H 

14 9 

.M 

I 00 

17 5 

38 

10 0 

1 16 3 

Queens Borough 

m 

7 4 i 

JO 

61 

9 0 

13 

7.0 

7.6 

Richmond Borough.. ... 

37 

12 2 

4 

78 

12 5 

2 

13 9 

i 15 9 

Newark, N. J....... 

09 

11 6 

4 

21 

14 2 

8 

11 9 

12.7 


01 

11 6 

2 

26 

11 4 

6 

11.0 

‘ n 3 

Oklahoma City 

36 

10 1 

1 

IS 

H. 5 

6 

11 0 

11. 0 

Omaha...................... 

fW 

16 5 

7 

8.') ' 

12 8 

2 

13 5 

13 5 

Paterson.. 

22 

8 3 

2 

;k*) 

17 7 

4 

12 0 

13 4 

Philadelphia 

461 

12 2 

48 

71 

13 7 ' 

46 

12 5 

13.1 

Pittsburgh 

103 

15 0 

19 

t»7 

16 5 

30 

13 8 

14 8 

Portland, Oreg. ........... 

t>6 

11 6 

3 

37 

12 3 

4 I 

12 2 

12,7 

Providence .................. 

62 

10.8 

5 

40 

17.9 

7 1 

12 9 

14.6 

Richmond .............. 

65 

15,7 

5 

73 

14 6 

6 

14 0 

16.2 

White 

27 


3 

(9) 


3 



Colored , ^ 

28 

(•l 


85 

(•) 

3 


(«) 

Roches tor... 

65 

8.8 

4 

36 

13. 1 

6 

11 6 

12 3 

Pt. Louis 

212 

13 4 

7 

24 

15.7 

10 

14.0 

14.6 

Pt. Paul 

66 

10.7 

o 

20 

11.3 

4 

10. 1 

10 6 

KaU T.nke City _ 

40 

14.8 

4 

63 

12 4 

2 

12.6 

13.0 

Pan A ntonio - 

(A 

13 8 

5 


17,9 

9 

14.3 

14.7 

Ran T> logo _ . _ _ . _ 

45 ! 

15.7 

1 

21 

2tK 0 

3 

14 6 

16. 1 

Pan Francisco.. 

170 i 

14.1 

9 

61 

laa 

6 

13.2 

13.1 

Pcheneclady 

19' 

10.3 

2 

62 

13.7 

1 

11.1 

12.1 

Peat tie 

87 

12.6 

8 

hi 

10.4 

7 

10 9 

11.2 

Pomerville .......... 

21 

10.6 

3 

95 

10 6 

0 

9.6 

9.2 

Pjiokane 

22 

9.9 

0 

0 

laa 

2 

12.4 

12.8 

Springfield, Mass 

32 

11,1 

2 

34 

13 4 

3 

12.0 

12.6 

Pvracuse 

43 

10.6 

4 

49 

11.4 

6 

11. 7 

1Z9 

I'acoma 

38 

18.6 

2 

65 

11.6 

2 

12.6 

11.8 

'J’oleilo 

76 

13 6 

9 

83 

15.2 

A j 

12.6 

13.7 

1 renton 

41 

17.4 

6 

96 

18.7 

el 

16.7 

17.0 

T^tlca 1 

17 

8.6 

0 

0 

10.2 

3 

14.4 

16.4 

"U ashington, D. C 

133 

14.2 

9 

63 

17.0 

17 

16.2 

16.4 

White ... 

76 

6 

52 

12 

Colored 

57 

(') 

8 

64 

% 

6 

(•) 

9.4 

(•) 

9.3 

W'aterifury 

19 

9.8 

2 

49 

4 

ilrnuigton, Del.^ 

30 

14.9 

4 

96 

11.9 

8 

116 

13.8 

\V orcccster 

51 

13.6 

3 1 

42 

a6 

3 

12.6 

12.6 

Yonkers 

i 23 

as 

5 

119 

10.2 

1 

8.1 

9.4 

Voung'-.town 

36 

11.0 

3 

43 

laa 

6 

ia4 

12.3 




> Doaths of nonresidents are Included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

f Tliese rates rertresent annual rates per l,fXK) population, as estimated for 1U30 and 1929 by the arith- 
metical method 

< Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
births 

♦ Data for 73 citle.*?. 

* Deaths f()r week ended Friday. 

<’■ For the cities for which deaths are shown by color the colored population In 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing percentages of tlie total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 89; Dallas, 16l Fort 
\\ orth, 14; llouslon, 2.'>; ln<linna]iolis, 11; Kansas City, i^ns., 14; Knoxville, 16; Louisville, 17: Memphis, 
Nashville, HO; New Drleans, 26; Kichniond, 32; and Washington, D. O., 26. 

7 Fopuiutiun Apr. 1, lUHU; decreased 1920 to 1930; no estimate made. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ Slate or local, can effectively preveiU, or control disease wiihovJt 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the flgtires are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health ofilcers 

Reports for Weeks Ended December 20, 1930, and December 21. 1929 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers for 
weeks ended December 1930 ^ and December 21^ 10J9 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meiii neococcus 
uiemn^Mlis 

Wet'k 
ended 
Dec 20, 
1080 

Week 
ended 
Dec 21, 
1929 

Week 
ended 
Dec 20, 
1930 

1 Week 
! ended 
Dee 21, 
1929 

Week 
ended 
Dee 20, 
1930 

W eek 
ended 
Dec 21, 
1929 

Week 
ended 
I)ei‘ 20, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Dec 21, 
im 

New England States: 









Maine 

6 

1 

2 

21 

37 

6 

0 

0 

New Hamiwhire 

1 

6 



26 

13 

0 

0 

Vermont 

3 

I 




ft 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

70 

126 

6 

9 

308 

''y 

1 

Rhode Island 

7 

4 


! 


1 ‘ 

0 

u 

Connecticut 

14 

2l1 

2 

^ ; 

77 

4 1 

0 

3 

Middle Atlantic States: 




I 





New York .......... 

118 

171 

i 23 

1 f>3 

136 

:.a’^ 

10 

16 

New Jersey 

7» 

lia 

18 

IS 

DO 


1 1 


Pennsylvania 

147 

160 



467 

391 

7 

6 

East North Central Statee: 








Ohio 

42 

43 

9 

18 

87 


0 

4 

Indiana 

38 

19 

12 


' 126 i 

21 

3 

18 

Illinois 

173 

223 

8 

24 

1 

322 

11 

10 

Michigan 

64 

99 

1 ^ 

4 

49 

113 

6 

I.*) 

Wisconsin 

21 

21 

24 

32 

197 

I 

i 

4 

West North Central Statee: 






! 131 



Minnesota... ........... 

20 

26 


2 

6 


1 

1 

Iowa .. 

17 

6 



4 

i 131 

2 

0 

Missouri • 

17 

36 

4 

is' 

8 

30 

3 

16 

North Dakota 

2 

2 




20 

0 

0 

Smith Dnkrittt 

13 




2 

14 

0 

1 

Nebraska 

IS 

25 

$ 



110 

0 

1 

IS^nsas 

16 

24 

1 

1 

7 

71 

1 

2 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware. ............ 

3 

3 


3 

2 


0 

0 

Maryland • 

82 

24 

14 

63 

38 

16 

1 

1 

Distriot of Columbia 

14 

13 

1 

1 

16 


0 

0 

W«rt VlrgfnU 

84 

20 

26 

13 

23 

221 

0 

1 

North Carolina 

76 

n 

16 

39 

62 

3 

0 

0 

South Carolina ..... 

19 

20 

516 




0 

0 

Oeofita 

16 

U 

81 

fvi 


14 

2 

1 0 

Florida. 

24 

12 

1 

2 

38 

9 

1 

t 0 


* New York City only. 


I Futures for 2030 are exclusive of St. Louis. 

(15) 


' Week ended Friday. 
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Cases of certain commnnicaUc diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers for 
U'eeks ended December 20 ^ 1930, and December 21, 1929 — Continued 


Division and State 

Diplitherla 

Influenza 

Moashxs 

Meniniroeoeeus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended 
Dec 20, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Dec 21. 
1929 

W'euk 
eiitied 
Dec 20, 
1930 

1 

( Week 

1 ended 
Dec 21, 
1929 

Week 
ended 
Dec 20, 
1930 

W’'eek 
ended 
Dee 21, 
1929 

Week 
ende<l 
Dec 20, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 21. 
1929 

East South Central States: 









Kentucky 






189 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

19 

4 

76 

03 

29 

7 

1 

2 

Alabama 

AS 

82 

91 

117 

01 

9 

0 

i 

M ississijipi 

20 

29 





2 

1 

West South central States. 









Arkaiii>us,_ 

5 

14 

28 

102 


4 

0 

7 

Lonisi.ina 

26 

41 1 

10 

26 


16 

] 

9 

Oklalioina ♦ 

47 

4.5 

571 

84 

38 

28 

2 

2 

Texas 

55 

112 

oO 

SO 

51 

10 

1 

0 

Mountain Stales: 









Alontana 

5 

4 



1 

14 

1 

1 

Idaho 





10 

58 

1 

0 

\V voming 

2 

2 



1 


0 

0 

C’olorado 

10 

7 



' 17 1 

27 

0 

6 

New Mexico 

10 

r, 

W, 

j 0 

! 76 

1 

0 

4 

Arizona 

5 

15 

2 

29 

15 

4 

4 

9 

1 f.ih »- 

2 

3 

IS 


2 

26 

2 

3 

Pacitic States 









\V usliington-.. ... 

24 

6 


2 

20 

07 

u 

2 

Oregon 

7 

13 

10 

17 

46 

11 

0 

' 1 

California 

01 

7H 

73 

4J 

! 

.2.1 

216 

5 

10 


Division ami State 


roliornyolms St'ai let fever 


New England States: 

Maine 

Now Hampshire 

Vermont 

M assaehusetts 

Ithode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic States; 

New York 

New Jersey 

rennsy Ivanla. 

East North Central States; 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

■Wisconsin-- 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri * 

North Dakota-- 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

Maryland * 

District of f'oluinbla 

West V^irginia- 

North Carolina-- 

South Carolina — ... 

Georgia 

Florida 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee-.— 

Alabama 

Mississippi - 

; Figures for 1930 are exclusive of St. Louis. 

• Week ended Friday. 

* Figures for 1930 are exclusive of Oklahoma City 


Week 
ended 
Deo. 
20, 1930 

AVeek 
ended 
Dec. 
21, 1929 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

J 

1 

6 

1 

8 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

8 

4 

12 

0 

7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


33 
1 
S 

20ti 

Tl 

87 

404 

173 

450 

367 

190 

344 

101 

146 

56 

00 

66 

21 

17 

61 

60 

11 

93 

23 

63 

66 

21 

61 

13 

34 

20 

54 

21 


and Tulsa. 


t fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

eiidiai 

ended 

ended 

ended 

emied 

Dec 

] >ec 

] >ee 

I )c«. 

Dee. 

21, 1929 

1 ! 
s 

21, 1929 

20, 1930 

21, 1929 

61 

0 

0 

7 

10 

21 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2,5,5 

0 

0 

4 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

8 

3 

336 

4 

10 

16 

10 

146 

0 

0 

4 

4 

418 

u 

2 

20 

19 

1R7 

49 

161 

19 

7 

76 

71 

119 

5 

8 

491 

61 

115 

16 

14 

263 

45 

35 

6 

1 

102 

7 

40 

6 

9 

126 

13 

11 

1 

8 

65 

83 

H5 

8 

4 

86 

7 

80 

4 

13 

24 

9 

18 

8 

1 

19 

16 

17 

1 

0 

60 

61 

62 

1 

1 

96 

83 

37 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

82 

0 

0 

10 

4 

22 

0 

0 

3 

0 

00 

9 

25 

18 

7 

74 

8 

18 

8 

1 

8 

0 

8 

11 

7 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

17 

0 

6 

1 


23 

0 

6 

18 


17 

3 

t 

3 


30 

1 

4 

S 

38 

31 

4 

0 

7 

1 I 
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Ca8€3 of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers for 
weeks ended December lOSO, and December 1929 — Conliniictl 



Poliouiyelltls 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tj'plioid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

endrd 

Dee 

20, 1930 

Week 

entled 

Dee 

21, 1929 

i 

Week 

ended 

Dec 

20, 1930 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 
21, 1929 

Week 

ended 

Dec 

20, 1930 

I Week 
endf'd 
Dec 

21, 1020 

Week 
( nd( d 
I)r*C 

20, 1930 

! 

W*iek 

ended 

Dec 

21, 1929 

West South Central Stales: 

Arkansas 

0 


h 

2'{ 

3 

6 

18 

2 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

15 

17 

6 

2 

36 

13 

Oklahoma ♦ 

1 

0 1 

31 

47 

44 

26 

24 

« 

Texas 

4 

0 

43 

66 

22 

23 

13 

3 

Mountain States: i 









Montana 

0 

0 

9L i 

47 

26 

0 

0 

2 

Idaho 

1 ; 

0 

4 i 

lf> 

1 

14 

0 

0 

W >oirnng 

I 


21 1 

t. 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

2 ! 

10 j 

20 

0 

M 

0 

0 

New Mexico - 1 

1 { 

0 


f, 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Ari7t)na .! 

0 j 

0 

9 

12 

2 

11 1 

o 

1 

llah* 

0 1 

0 

8 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Piifilie States* 









VV jushinKton 

n 

1 

51 

f»'t 

18 

69 

1 

1 

Oregon - 

0 

1 

4 

W 

1 

13 

0 

1 

Culifornuv 

i 

1 

84 

223 

54 

o9 

lU 

8 


* eok cabled FrMiy 

* far Ui.iO iiro orrlu'-'iao of t f.t*, nn<l Tulsa 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Th<‘ follow Inn '^urnTn^rv of ca'O^ roporJod motithiv by States is i>u>)hd) 0 il wockly and covers only thos« 
stales troui whudi rcport« aro rcccucd <lunnt; li.o carront week: 


Slate 

Meiiin- 

gocoe* 

cus 

men in- 

: gltlS 

Diph- 

theria 

liiflu- 

enra 

MX. 
l.'U la 

Mea* 

sles 

Pcllag. 

ra 

Pol lo- 
rn ye- 
ll t IS 

! Scarlet 
[ fever 1 

j ! 

f 

1 

, Small- 

p(iX 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Notffvibfr, I9.V) 


260 i 





! 29 

1 




13 


33 


3'‘*0 



829 ' 

233 

54 


3 : 

56 ' 



12 


' 28 

2bt\ 1 

45 

2:1 

Maine 

2 

24 

2 

... 

I'is 



93 ' 

0 

64 

Michigan.. ......... 

21 

347 

20 


•jm 


1 35 

819 ! 

1 132 

44 

New Jersey 

13 

2:>8 

43 

1 

452 



MVI 

i 

31 

New Mexico 

5 

27 


2S 

.*’s > i 

1 1 

1 7 

16 

! 0 

23 

New York 

38 1 

374 i 


4 j 

526 


! 49 

1. 401 

! 30 

in; 

Oluo 

20 1 

320 ] 

1 49 i 

2 

145 i 


1 95 

1, 7o7 

19S 

125 

Penns vlvanla ... 

2:1 

5CM 

! 


i.on 

i : 

i 17 

i 1, 663 

1 

1 i;>6 

South '(^aroliaa 


325 

r'i; 58V: 


2o 

1 300 ’ 

! 7 

* 

133 


107 

Tennessee 

27 

318 

200 1 

p'2.'256' 

69 

I 13 

1 8 

3S0 

1 13 ' 

135 

West Virginia 


132 

1 145 


75 

! 

1 7 

287 

1 113 

139 


NoU'ltbfT. 


Anthrax' Cases 

Now Jersey 1 

Fennsylviinia 1 

l ine ken pox: 

Indiana - r»8J 

Iowa - 842 

Maine m 

Michigan I.352 

Now Jersey - 1HV5 

New Meaico 34 

New York 2. 135 

Ohio 2.401 

Pennsylvania 2,709 

South Carolina l^il 

Tennessee 332 

West Virginia - 317 


28442---31 2 


(’onjnnrfivliis- Cases 

New Mexico 2 

Dengue 

^<.lUth Carvdjnn 14 

l>i{irrhei uiid cnleiUis (under two >oars). 

Ohio 48 

l>x Ncntcrj 

Midiican, 1 

New' ork - - 48 

Ohio - — 1 

!Vnn''> Ivuiua - 5 

Teiim“-\soo 3 

ticnnnn nu’ci'^lcs 

Iowa — 1 

Maitif — 

N*ew,KtM\ 27 

New Volk * - — 131 
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German measles— Continnwi, 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Glanders 

Indiana - — 

Hookworm disease. 

South Carolina - 

Impetlpo contajnosa* 

Iowa — 

Tennessee - 

Lead poisoning 

Now Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Leprosy 

Indiana 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Indiana — 

Maine 

Michigan 

New Jersey — 

New York — 

Ohio 

Penns\ Ivatiia 

South Carolina - 

Tennessee - — 

Ij^umps 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine - 

Michigan 

. New Jersey — .... 

New Mexico - - 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South Coroluia 

Tennessee - 

Ophthalmia nconatonim 

New Jersey - 

New Mexico 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Tennes'^ec 

Paratyphonl fever 

Maine 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

South (hirohna 

Puerperal seiitieemia. 

New York 

Ohio 

Penrisy Iv ania ..... 

Tennessee ... 


Cases 

13 

38 

20 


1 


2 

10 

8 

10 

1 

1 

17 

1 

6 

1 

9 

1 

ft 

3 

1 

23 

4ft 

23ft 

252 

44 

14 

513 

311 

64« 

70 

62 


2 

2 

4 
70 
15 
Ifl 

1 

2 

3 

ft 

1 

1C 

7 

5 
12 

1 


Rabies in animals; 

New York 

South Carolina. 
Knhie.s in man 

New Jersey 

Septic sore throat: 

Indiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

New York 

Ohio.. 

Tennessee 

Tetanus' 

New Jersey 

New' York 

Soutii Carolina. 
Trachoma' 

Indiana 

New Jeisey 

New York 

Ohio 

I'enn'vvlvjinia.. 

Tenness«x^ 

Tnehiiio''is 

New Jersey 

Penn-s> Ivania... 
Tularneuiiu 

Iiuhatm 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Tennessee 

West Virginia., 
^ryphus fever 

South Carolina. 
Tfiiduhint fever. 

Iowa 

Michigan 

New Jers4'y 

New ^ ork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
South Cui oil na. 

Tennessee 

Viud'nt’fe angina: 

Iowa 

Maine 

New York « 

Tennessee 

W hooping ftiuglr 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Mlclilgnu 

New Jersey 

New Mexico.. - 

.New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.— 

Tennessee 

West Virginia.., 


Cams 

8 

14 


I 


.. 41 

20 
2 
10 

2 

ft 

2 

2 

2 

1 
8 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 
8 
1 

4 

2 

2 

n 

1 

4 

18 

11 

4 

1 

1 

• 

a 

3 

.. 104 

.. 2ft 
.. 219 

.. 603 

.. 337 

2 

.. 1,407 
.. 220 
.. 64fi 
78 

.. 113 


1 Exclusive ol New York City 
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January 2« 1931 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 94 cities rciiortiiiK u{'C«l in ll'O foUowiri;^ table are situated in all 

parts of the country and have an e^liinaled ac:Krcjxa1e population of innie than 
31,920,000. The estimated popnlalKui <jf tlic SS eities reporting? deaths is more 
than 30,300,000. The estinuded expertanev is ba^ed on the expeneme of the 
last nine years, ex(dudinj' epi<l(*niie.s. 

Wtclat ended Dcnndn'r J.9, IfidO, and Dtcemhcr /./, iffdU 


nifjJilhrri.'l 

4f5 St'itiNS 

94 (itlr. 

aUt's 

4r» Stat< s 

10 cifn’o... 

Miii'nr<a'<)aciis riirninpiO ^ 

4^'> St \t*‘S 

94 oUh'i 

4*> 

.Sf irii t ft \ f r 

tff) 

\ii » UK > 

SiaaIJf»r»T 

4f< 

!U ('lilt > 

'I \ phoM ft'\ (T 

4't st.jtrs 

yj oiik\-< 


( 'r/fes r&portoi 


r P'iftid 


Inllut n7ft anfl pM.'tirrk/iil i 

SK fltli';. 

Blll'klllMk 

S,^ citicvs 


! 


I 

1 

i 

I 


I 


i 


i'iic 

l'»29 

Fstimatrvf 

expectancy 

1 722 1 

2 270 


:)'>n 1 

S07 

1,071 

3.21.1 ! 

1. r-n 


1.020 i 

i 



121 

i ISO 



‘ 91 


1 

sfi ; 

27 


1.2'31 j 

4. 4S7 



l,07S 

1.180 

1 

40', 1 

1,342 


Ki ! 

i 142 

36 

UJ 

1 2.V> 


'0 

1 ’■ 

40 

'.''7 

0 

i 

' .JO 

i 

1 d 



Cdv repoii-i for week (tided Dccctnhi r IS, i9SO 

TIjc “cstimulist cipcctaTu’N " for dijihthcna, i*(du»iiiyi‘Utis, scarlet fe\pr, smallpox, and tjphoid 

fever Is the result of an nltenipt to asvrtujti from previous oecnrrenco the iiumhcr of of the disease 
under consldonitUui that max be f xpfclcd to occu»‘ during’ n lertain week In the abM'ijcc (»f epj«k*mu« It 
Is based on reports to the I’ublic Ib'altb Serxice duiaiR the paM nine >c:>r> It is in mo'^’t instances the 
tiiednin number of <aw!cs reported tn the eorrevptnailuj; xxeeks of iht‘ preceduin: jears When the reports 
Include several ejudenilcs, or wlien for other reaMJius the iiualian Is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectaiic> is the uiian nunibir of cises »pi>orted for the week during 
nonepidemic ye-urs 

If the reivorts have not been recened for the full luiie veajs. data are used for as many years as possible 
but no .vear earlier than 1921 is included In obtaining the e'*lnr,atcd expoctuncj , the fijiriires are .smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt dexiatlon fioin the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not .sunicienl to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Diphtheria | 

Induenza | 




Division. Btate, and 
city 

Chicken 
ix)x, cr..ses 
roporled 

Cases. 

estimated 

e\fH*ct* 

aricy 

Cases 

reported 

C ases 
reported 

[ 

1 

Deaths 

reported 

Mea.sles, 
cast's re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
ca'ies re 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia. 

deaths 

reported 

NSW KNOLANP 

Maine: 

Portland 

2 


0 


i 

0 

3 

1 

3 

New Uanirwhire 
Concord 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

! 0 

4 

Vermont: 

Barre - 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Burlington 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

91 

30 

2fi 

3 

1 

f)l 

8 

27 

Fall River 

30 

4 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield. 

32 

5 

2 


0 

2 

11 

fi 

Worooster 

27 

6 1 

8 


0 

2 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended December ISy '•Continued 


Division, State, anti 
city 


NEW EN01.AND— con 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

liartford 

New Haven 


Chicken 
pox, casos 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York; 

Buffalo.^ 

New York 

Rochester 

fiyraciise 

Now Jersey 

Camden 

Newark 

lYenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati-- 

Cleveland — 

Columbus— 

Toledo 

Indiana. 

Foit Wayno 

Indianapolis 

South Bond 

Terre Haute 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Sjirlugflcld 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand liapids. . 
Wlscon.sm: 

Kem^ha — 

Maalson 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Supoiior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Duluth... 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

Iowa. 

Duvcutmrt 

Des Moines 

Sioux < 'ity 

Waterloo 

Mls.soun: 

Kansas (^Ity 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota. 

J'argo 

Oiand Forks 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Toiioka 

Wichita 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect 

ancy 

Oases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reiKjrted 


Measles, Muraps^ 
cases re- casrs re- 


Pneu- 
monia, 
i deaths 
roportext 


9 1 

1 

9 

7 

6 

2 

10 

1 

14 

1 

0 

130 

107 

2 

0 


30 
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City reports for week ended December IS, 1930 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, oases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea.sln8, 
cases re^ 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneii- 

moma, 

deaths 

reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

exr'oct- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

80UTH ATLANTIC 









Delftwnre: 










4 

I 



0 

(f 

0 

1 

Maryiiuxl. 









liRliimore 

iw 

2Sl 

9 

1ft 

1 

1 

7 

22 


(j 

0 

2 


0 

(» 

0 

3 

FrfiilMlfk 

1 

0 



0 

0 

1 

0 

I>i 5 tr let of Ooiu mbia 








WafsIilntJton 

18 

18 

17 

3 

3 

3 

0 

9 

Virplulu. 










13 

3 

1 


0 

(i 

0 

1 


2K 

2 

ft 


0 

0 

0 

3 


2 

1(1 

4 


2 

If) 

0 

ft 


8 

3 



1 

0 

0 

2 

West V'lr^unla. 









riiarii"-jt{»n 

t 3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

Wheel in a 


2 

4L 

1 

0 

(1 

0 

2 

North (’lit oil*. a* 











1 1 








h 

1 

1 1 1 

1 

0 

0 

i 


3 

2 

1)1 


u 

0 

0 

4 

South ( jiroUn.i* 









(’hai lo4oi> 

2 


21 

lOfj 

1 

1 

t) 

3 

(’oUnnhi'i 

H 

h ; 



1 1 

1 

7 

0 


1 4 


! 


0 

0 

u 

0 

(leorgl'i 


0 1 

1 1 






AlUnta 

3 

(•> 1 

t “ i 

1 Id 

{, 

i 13 

0 

5 

nriiiiswlfk 


0 

d ' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

SdMiunah . 

() 

2 

3 1 


1 

1) 

u 

4 

Florida. 



i 

1 






1 

3 



(I 

0 

{) 

i 1 



0 



0 



0 

Tampa 

0 

2 


‘ 

f, 

0 

' 0 

EAST SOVTU IKNTKVI 



1 






Kentucky; 









1 ’tivlnptoii 

I 

1 

0 


1 i 

1 

0 

1 

Teunei»>r(w 









M 

7‘> 

7 

1 


1 

0 

ft 

8 

\‘iish\ tHo 

3 j 

3 

5 


0 

0 

1 

2 

Alabama 









Itirmlmrham 

Ift i 

ft ! 

11 

2 

2 

49 

1 

4 

Mobile 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

\1 tfur^tif/brvtAr V 


2 

ft 

3 


0 

0 


WKf»T SOUTH CKNIRAL 









Arkamsus: 











0 







M. VA V Ajf III Irll « • 

T.ilt.ln nni’k 


0 

0 



0 

0 i 

i 

Louisiana; 






1 


New Orleans 

1 

13 

11 


0 

0 

d 

20 

KlirfiVAtWirl 


1 







C7IIA W m ^ m im ^ m 

Oklahoma* 









At tisk npAA 

0 

2 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 


21 

5 

6 



1 

1 


Texas: 









32 

16 

16 


1 

2 

1 

6 

Fort Worth 

8 

7 

6 


1 

0 

0 

0 

f)R) vAttton 

0 

2 

0 


0 

t> 


3 

Tlftii«iton 

2 

8 

7 


0 

0 

0 1 

7 

San Antonio * 

1 

6 

3 


2 

0 

0 

6 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 









Hilliitgs 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Ormnt. Fa.) la 

7 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

FfAlftriA 

8 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

MtaaiuilA 

0 

0 

0 


0 

u 

0 

0 

Idaho: 









Rniaft 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

(.'olorado: 









llAnvur 

SI 

8 

0 


0 

6 

3 

10 

PiiAldO 

5 

I 

0 


0 

11 

0 

1 

New Mexico: 









Albuiitierque 

12 

1 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

Arizona: 









Phoenix 

1 

0 

0 


0 

U 

0 

6 
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City reports for week ended December IS^ 19S0 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

influenza 

j 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reT>orted 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 1 
cases rty | 
fxirted 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

MOUNTAIN— con 









Utah. 

Salt Lake City— 
Nevada: 

Keno 

3 

4 

2 


1 

0 

0 


li 

0 

1 



0 

0 

1 

r ICIFU 







Washington. 

Sent t le 

il 

f) 

f) 



u 

24 


KjtnlcnriA 

0 

2 

0 



4 

0 


Tftcoina 

iS 

3 

6 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Oregon* 

Portland 

JO 

1 

11 

1 


I 

' 0 

2 

20 

0 

SaleMi- . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 « 

0 

California- 

\ngcles 

29 

1$ 

y 

31 

! 2 

4 

10 

17 

Si4cranient.n 

16 

2 

1 


i 0 

3 

8 

6 

San Francisro- ,, 

a 

Ifi 

r, 


1 

2 

6 

0 








Sciwlel fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fexer 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Division, Stnfe, 

Cases. 


Cases, 



1 culo- 
sis, 

C'ascs, 



ing 

cough. 

Deatlis, 

all 

and (it\ 

esti- 

('ases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths, deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re* 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

exiMx t- 

ported 

porteil 

ported 



ancj 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENOLANh 












Maine. 












Portland 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

32 

24 

New Hampshire 










Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


12 

Vermont. 









Barre 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



s 

Burlington 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


7 

Massachusetts. 












Boston 

08 


0 

0 

0 

4 

1 


1 


212 

Fall niver 

0 

Hq 


0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

Bn 

19 

Springfield 

7 



0 

0 

1 

0 


0 


81 

W'orce.ster 

10 

Hu 


0 

0 

2 

0 


0 


81 

Bhodc Island: 


Hi 










Pawtucket 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

Provideuw 

8 

12 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Si 

Connecticut. 











Bridgeport 

8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

so 

Hartford 

0 

15 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

29 

New Haven... 

4 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

MIDDLE ATI ANTIC 

New York: 












Bufialo 1 


26 

1 


0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2t 

149 

113 

L422 

New York 


136 

0 


0 

07 

11 

' 12 


Rochester 

■o 

48 

0 


0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

9 

61 

Syracuse ! 

11 

12 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 


7 

43 

New Jersey; , 


Bl 







Camden. j 


2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

38 

Newark 


16 

0 



3 

1 

0 

0 

51 

1 

100 

41 

Trenton 

4 

10 

0 

Hi 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 



Bl 






Philadelphia.. 

76 

108 

0 

Bl 


22 

» 

Kl 

0 

20 

481 

Pittsburgh 

Beading 

34 

2 

47 

1 

0 

0 

Bl 


11 

2 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

4 

0 

‘S 

EAST NORTH 











CXNT&M. 












Ohio: 












Olneixmatl. 

15 

35 

0 

0 


7 

1 

0 

0 

4 

121 

Cleveland 

86 

82 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

X 

40 

174 

Columbtu 

12 

14 

1 

0 


4 

Q 

2 

1 

1 

II 

Toledo 

12 

8 

0 

7 

O' 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 

98 
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January 2, 1931 


City reports for week ended December IS, 1930 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

BmaUiiox 


Typhoid fever | 









Tubor- 




Whoop' 


Dlvrio\ Htftte, 

Cases, 


Oase.s, 



ciilo- 

sis, 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

aiul city 

cstl- 

Caries 

asti- 

re5ie5 

Deaths 

death’? 

esti* 

Coses 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

raatedi 

re- 

n- 

r- 



expect* 

ported 

ftxiieet- 

ported 

ported 

portod(e\ix*f*t-j 

ported 

p(;rted 

parted 



ancy 


aijcy 




aney 





*A«T NORTH 
CKNTllAIr~<*on 












Imilnnft' 












Fort Wftvof-.. 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

n 

2 

If 

{} 

16 


li 

3S 

4 

n 

40 

fi 

r, 

V 

0 

0 




3 


0 

1 




(1 





'JVrrc Haute.-- 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

(' 

0 

0 

h 

15 

Illinois 












Chicfttjo 

112 

207 

?. 

1 

0 


1' 

r 

2 

41 

70S 

Rprmgnokl - - . 
Michigan' 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

fr 

0 

" 

15 

DHroit 

ill 

ro 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

■2 

(t 

0 

47 

2:>s 

Flint 

13 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i) 

0 

0 


17 

drund Hal ‘ids 

10 

12 

0 

1 

0 

1. 

0 

i, 

1} 


38 

Wijseousiir 












Kpuosha 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 I 

M 

(' 

0 

( 

0 

9 

J\tudtson - 

2 


0 

0 

1 


u 

0 


1 



24 

iS 

{» 

0 

0 


0 

I 

0 

in 

107 

Haciiu* 

f» 

2 

0 

0 

M 

1 

n 

(» 

0 

i) 

15 

Bupei lor 

3 

6 

0 

0 

11 


0 1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

WEST N(#RTH 







CENTUM. 












Minncj'Otii’ 












Duluth .. .. 

10 

0 

0 

(' 

0 

1 

It 

0 

1) 

1 

2S 

Mlnn<yipoIif< 

47 

12 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

t) 

17 

ICO 

8t Paul 

25 

(1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

1 

u 

0 

19 

m 

Iowa. 








0 


0 


llavenpoif 

Des Moines.-. 

Bioiii (’llv 

1 

11 

2 

1 

0 

f, 



0 



11 

0 

u 

0 

0 



II 

u 


0 

1 


0 

1 



0 

0 


\V ei**rU^* 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Wis.sourl: 





0 



Kansas City.-.; 

15 

10 

1 

1 

0 

5 

u 

0 

2 

07 

St. Joseph 

2 

3 

() 

0 

0 

1) 

(I 

0 

0 

0 

26 

81 Louis 

31 

41 

0 1 

0 

0 

h 

I 

2 

(( 

11 

212 

North Dakota’ 












Fargo ... 

3 

] 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 


(» 

(1 

i 1 

7 

(Irand Forks. . 
South Dakota 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


I 0 









A Imriliktyn 

1 

1 

0 

1 ! 
1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


.Tl. krvi A* - ■ 1. • • 

Sioux I ails 

0 

1 



0 

0 


1 0 

9 

Nehraska' 







0 




Omaha 

5 

22 

2 

53 

0 

3 

0 

n 

2 

68 

Kansas 










0 

22 

Topeka 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\\ ichlta 

4 

4 

0 

7 

0 

U 

0 

0 

1 

3 

21 

SOUTH ATI.ANTIC 

Dela’ware: 








0 

0 

0 

30 

Wllmlngton..- 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Maryhind: 











180 

Baltimore 

2a 

83 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

0 

0 

12 

Cumberland 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Frederick 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Colum- 











bia: 











133 

Washington.— 

Virginia: 

21 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

11 

Lynchburg 

Nnrfnllr 

0 

3 

8 

1 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

lUchmond 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

64 

koatwtkA 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

U 

IS 

West Virginia: 
CharlSiiton— .. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

Wheeling 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

North Carolina: 











kfilftigh 

3 


0 




0 





Wtlmlngton-- 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

^ Winaton-Saleui 
Sooth Carolina; 

i 3 

1 


0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

17 










1 

30 

Charleston—.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 

Columbia 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 


n 

A 

1 

n 

n 

n 

0 

0 

u 

1 0 
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City reports for toeek ended December IS, I9S0 — Continued 


Soarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 


Fort Worth. 
Galveston.. 

Houston 

San Antonio 


Gn‘at Falls 

Helena 

Misdoula.. 


Washinrton; 


^okane 

Tacoma. 

Oresron: 



Division, State, Cases, Cases, 

and city estl- Cases esti- 
mated re- mated 

expect- ported expect- 
ancy ancy 


SOUTH ATLANTIC— 

continued 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah — 
Florida: 

Miami 

St Petersburg 


EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Kentucky; 

Covington.— 

Tennessee* 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham. 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas. 

Fort Smith-. 
Little Bock.. 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans 
Shreveport,. 
Oklahoma: 
Muskogee. 
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January 2, 1221 


OUy reports for week ended December IS, 19S0 — Continued 



Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division, State, and dty 

Cases 

Deaths 


NBW ENQLAMD 


Maine: 

Portland 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Worcester.. 
Connecticut: 
Hartford 


UinULK ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York - 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


BAST NOBTH CENTKAL 

Ohio* 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus............ 

Indiana 

Indianapolis.......... 

lUinois 

Chicago 


SnriTigfidd. 

Michigan. 

Detroit........ 

Flint 

Grand llaptda.. 
WLwonsln. 

Madison 

Milwaukee.... 


WRST NORTH CKNTRAL 

Missouri* 

Kansas City 

6t. Louis 

South Dakota: 

Sioiu Falls 


SOUTH ATI-ANTIC 


Maryland: 

Baltimore... 

Virginia: 

Kichmond... 
South Oandlna: 

Charleston- - 
Georgia: 

Atlanta > 

Savannah t.. 


EAST SOUTH CKNTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis, 

Nashx’'Ule 

Alabama; 

Birmingham.. ... 

Mobile 

Montgomery 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

, LitUe Rock 

Louisiana: 

^ New Orleans 

Texas; 

DaBas 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 




< Typhus fHver: 7 oases and 1 death; 1 case at Atlanta, Qa.; 5 cases and i death at Savannah, Qa.; and 1 
OMt at Los Allgalas, OailL 
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City reports for week ended December 13 f 1930 — Continued 



MeniDfro<?occu8 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exjm't- 

aney 

Cases 

Deaths 

MOUNTAIN 











Colorado’ 

Denver........,...,--,.- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt l.akc Citj^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Oregon 

Portlfiinl 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

California 

T.ns A nijeles 1 . 

1 

(i 

0 

1 


1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Sacrainenio ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

San Francisco 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 



! 








» Tyi»hus fever- 7 capes and 1 doatJi; I ciipc at Atlanta, (ia ; :> cases and 1 death at fiavaimah, tla ; and 
1 case at Los Anaek's, Calif 


The following tay)ie.s give ihe rates per 100,000 pojujlation for 98 cities for the 
5-wook period ended DctoihIkt 13, 1930, eomparefl with those for a like period 
ended December 11, 1929. The popniation figures used in computing the rates 
are approximate csiimate.s, authoritative figures for many of the cities not being 
available. The 98 cities rcfiorting cases have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 32,000,000. The 91 cities roi)orting deaths have more than 
80,500,000 estimated population. 

Summary oj weekly reports from cities November 9 to December 13 y 1930, — Annual 
roles per lOOyOOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1929 » 

PIPHTmaUA CASE KATES 


Week ended - 



Nov. 

l/i, 

19b0 

Nov. 

16, 

1929 

i 

i Nov. 
22. 

1 i9;io 

Nov. 

2 : 1 , 

1929 

Nov. 

29, 

1930 

Nov, 

30. 

1929 

Dec. 

6, 

1930 

Dec. 

7, 

1929 

Deo. 

13, 

1930 

Deo. 

1029 

98 cities 

91 

159 

j 102 

>186 

89 

139 

>92 

146 

•00 

134 

Nevr England 

7/) 

108 

i 113 

117 

80 

177 

111 

112 

117 

117 

Middle Atlantic 

46 

112 

54 

123 

50 

123 

61 

110 

50 

112 

East North Central 

130 

205 

125 

302 

123 

167 

113 

191 

•122 

170 

West North Central 

104 

165 

108 

160 

108 

114 

99 

121 

95 

148 

South Atlantic 

110 

122 

141 

135 

60 

144 

•104 

127 

•113 

107 

East South Central 

209 I 

2:12 

1 310 

239 

155 

157 

162 

226 

165 

137 

West South Central 

172 1 

427 

1K3 

446 

1G4 

259 

M59 

362 

•147 

203 

Mountain 

26 

44 

26 

>89 

77 

17 

• 0 

157 

an 


Pacific 

73 

1 

84 

73 

60 

111 

1 

56 

76 

84 

AO 

64 

vl 

58 


1 The figures given in this table are rate,s per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Pu}>ulntioas used are estimates as of July i, 1930, and 1920, respectively 

* Reno, Nev., not included. 

* Raleigh, N. C., Shreveport, La., and Denver, Colo., not Included. 

* South Bend. Ind., Raleigh, N. C., Fort Smith, Ark., and Shreveport, La., not included 

* South Bend, Ind., not Included. 

* Raleigh, N. C., not included. 

» Shreveport, La., not Included. 

*Fort Smith, Ark., and Shreveport, La., not included. 

*2>enver, Colo., not Included. 
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January 2, 1981 


Summary af weekly reporU from citiei November 9 to December 13, 1930. — Annual 
ratee per 100,000 population, compart with rales for the corresponding period 
of 1929 — Cootinued 

MEASLES CASE RATES 


Week end 0(1— 


1 

Nov. 

15. 

1930 

Nov. 

Ifi, 

1929 

Nov. 

22, 

1930 

Nov 

23, 

1929 

Nov. 

29. 

1930 

Nov 

30. 

1929 

Dec. 

6, 

1930 

Dec 

7. 

1929 

Dec 

1 13. 

1 1930 

Dec. 

14. 

1929 

98 (Jitl«! 

93 

5f» 

129 

*72 

109 

74 

^ 146 

98 

j *167 

113 

New England 

ir.7 

45 

104 

50 

1 14H 

70 

202 

81 

; 250 

85 

Middle Atlantic 

71 

20 

hO 

34 

1 73 

33 

89 

54 

! K9 

47 

Ko.st North ('entral 

17 

91 

I 31 

91 

2H 

, ini 

28 

93 

i! »27 

133 

West North ('entnd 

491 

r<o 

T.Sl 

SI 

j fCio 

! 100 

933 

216 

i 1,056 

202 

South Atlantic . 

24 

7 

1 59 

24 

4U 

) 22 

57 

4 

1 «74 

28 

Ku.st Soutli ('entral 

20 

14 

} 109 

14 I. 74 

> 0 

175 

14 

i :i37 

14 

West South ( eiitrid 

0 

19 

li 

27 

n 

' r-$s 

’ 12 ^ 

46 

! *8 

61 

Mountain 

m 

252 

l' 31K 

i W7 

! 275 

; ru 

*51 

165 

! 146 

104 

Pacific 

iis 

142 1 

i 

!! 33 

i| 

2S0 

12 

• 249 1 

1 

1 31 

377 

; 31 

1 

464 


SCARLET FEVER ('ASK RATES 


98 cities 

19! 

20,5 


* 218 * 


212 

^ 207 1 

2.72 

*229 

277 

New England 

253 

265 

1 217 

249 

241 

25S 

24*; 1 

276 

237 

375 

Middle Atlantic 

133 

135 

i U'lh 

12/ 

, l.w', 

h») 

187 ' 

14s 

1% 

172 

East North Ontrul 

290 

3D 


347 t, 224 

361 

2 H j 

409 

^318 

438 

We.st North ("cnlrnl 

140 

139 

214 

22.3 

137 

1S3 


2.L 

207 

271 

South AliantJc 

141 

238 ' 

! 19s i 

im 

■ 172 

' !:i9 

«2}1 i 

173 . 

•J41 

193 

East South (’entral 

310 i 

1.77 ) 

i m 1 

1.57 

! 24.1 

137 

U7 i 

144 

425 

89 

We.sl South Central 

127 ; 

152 , 

Kil 

m 

> 142 

llN 

* IIKJ 1 

156 

. '94 

137 

Mountain 

378 ' 

m 1 

1 275 

• 2I«7 

; 22:1 

34S 

! * 12^1 ' 

392 

m 

322 

Pacific 

116 

179 ' 

102 

261 

• 97 

( 


: -i 

355 

S3 

340 


SMALLPOX CASE HATES 


98 Cities 

4 

13 1 

3 

* 24 

8 

u! 

»7 

19 , 

* 15 

23 

New England 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

u! 

0 

o! 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

« 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

East North Central 

2 

22 

0 

33 

4 

1.3 

1 

26 

‘ 3 

29 

West North Central 

21 

42 

.33 

a) 

M> 

4S 

47 

(d 

120 

;i6 

South Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

2 . 

0 

0 

n\ 

0 


0 

East South Central 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West South Ontral 

4 

4 

4 

3.S 

4 

11 

'4 

19 

»s 

34 

Mountain 

0 

9 

43 

*71 

34 

3.7 

‘ 20.7 


146 

78 

Pacific 

21 

3i 


■“1 

9 


12 

60 


118 


T’l 

PHOID FEV 

EH CASE HATES 





98 cities 

15 

8 


* 13 }j iO 

0 

! 

i * 10 

j “7i 


i 

! 6 

New England 

22 

22 

15 

11 

11 

2 

i ' 

'"'"i j 

ih 

7 

Middle Atlantic * 

4 

3 

,7 

10 

3 

2 

. s 

4 

7 

6 

East North Central 

5 

6 

9 

9 

4 

5 

10 

4 

' ^ 7 

3 

West North Central 

19 

4 

23 

12 

8 

6 

i t 

2 

6 

6 

South Atlantic 

31 

9 

26 

19 

29 

4 

1 17 

6 

1 '4 

7 

Eaist South Central i 

,M 

14 

13 

3i 

!3 

34 

13 

48 

20 

14 

West South (Jentral 

9.1 

8 

90 

34 

75 

15 

28 

0 

, ' 25 

8 

Mountain 

26 

44 

.51 

D30 

9 

26 

• 17 


0 

9 

Pacifio 

12 

10 

12 

5 

7 

2 

12 

10 

1 7 

1 ’- 

7 


» lienoi Nev., not Included. , . ^ 

* R^elghf N. 0., ShrovciHirt, La., and Denver, Colo , not iiK'luded. 

* South Bend, Ind,, Halefgh, N. C., Fort Smith, Ark., and Shreveport, La , 

* South Bano. Ind., not included. 

* RalalKh, N. C., not included. 

» Shrefapoft, La., not included. 

* Fort Smith, Ark,, and Shreveport, La., not included. 

* Danvar, Coio„ not included. 


not included 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities November 9 to December IS^ 1980. — Ar^nual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1929 — Continued 

INFLUENZA DEATU RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

1930 

Nov. 

lA. 

1929 

Nov. 

22. 

1930 

Nov. 

23, 

1929 

Nov. 

20, 

1930 

1 

Dec. 

6, 

1930 

Dec. 

7, 

1929 

Dec. 

13, 

1930 

Dec. 

14, 

1929 

fil cities... 

10 

9 

11 

*8 

9 

11 

*10 

17 

WIO 

id 

New England 

4 

9 

7 

4 

2 

4 

4 

11 

4 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

9 

4 

8 

9 

11 

h 

6 

14 

8 

9 

Ea.st North Ontml 

9 

9 ! 

fi 

6 

7 

10 

H 

9 

«5 

in 

West North Central 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

2l 

12 

27 

21 

12 

South Atlantic 

5 

n 

22 

4 

9 

17 

« 19 

2K 

«22 

19 

Ea.st South Central 

44 

22 

i 

30 

29 

15 

15 

60 

29 

60 

West Souih C'eiitral 

81 

31 

88 

16 

10 

55 

T 37 

47 

T 12 

7« 

Mountain 

9 

20 

60 

»9 

20 

17 

*34 

17 

9 

0 

Pacific 

6 

9 

I “ 

6 

9 

13 

3 

13 

t 

9 

19 


pneumonia DEATH KATES 


91 cilie.s 

118 

9S I 

! 119 

* 101 

j 112 

100 { 

> 102 

136 

i >'> 108 

1 150 

New England 

104 

8H i 

1 115 

88 

1 71 

92 

00 

74 

109 1 

1 13.5 

Middle Atlantic 

130 

103 

j 140 

100 

' 125 

101 

H)7 

139 

POt j 

irvlt 

East North ('cntral 

80 

71 

I Nt 

W* 

:| 7H 

H4 

78 

126 

»85 1 

110 

West North Oiitral 

77 

120 

130 

102 

92 

120 

m 

120 

li5 

174 

South Atlantic 

157 

107 

t H3 

94 

105 

129 

M43 

1.31 

« 121 

191 

East South ( 'entral 

214 

231 

; 199 

2.M 

155 

224 

177 

239 

HO 

216 

West South Central 

111 1 

121 

123 

129 

105 

1.50 

? 139 

23.H 

t 176 


Mountain 

215 i 

157 

103 

» 107 

1 223 

157 

• 137 

105 

15*1 

192 

Pacific 

83 1 

1 

So 

61 

28 

86 

104 

74 

138 

74 

107 


• Reno, Nev , not included. 

• Kaloigli, N (U, Shreveport, La , and Denver, Colo., not included, 
t South Bend, Ind . not included. 

• Raleigh, N. C., not included 

» Shreveport, La , not included 

• Denver, Colo., not included. 

M South Bend, Ind., Raleigh, N. C., and Shreveport, La., not Included. 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provivr.es-- Commiinicable diseases— Week evded December IS, 
19S0 , — The Department of Pensions and National Health reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases in Canada for the week ended 
December 13, 1930, as follows: 


Cruvitiwj 

C’erebro- 

spinal 

fever 

Dj'sen- 

tery 

Influenza 

Pohoni> 

elitis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Frince Kdw'urd Island » 






Nova Sr^tia - 



4 



New Brunswick 





7 

Quel>ec - 



! 2 


17 

Ontario 



I 

i* 

2 

Manitoba 





1 

8a*9katohewan 

1 1 

1 




AJ!>erta 

* 1 

[ 



1 

British Coiuiubla 

i 1 

1 6 



4 

Total 

2 ! 

i ! 

1 ^ ' 

7 

1 

33 


> No case of any disease* included in the table was reported during the week 


Quebec Province — Communicable diseases— Week ended December 13^ 
7550.— The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
December 13, 1930, as follows: 


Olsieaaa 

Cases 

i 

1 Disease 

Cases 


122 

j Curat \ phohl fever 

4 


44 

1' Scarlet fever 

96 

Krvs5i>*div* * - ^ 

5 I 

1' StTjftllpoX 

1 

Oornian nu*aslesi 

1 

!' 'rubereulo''’j'! 

44 

Infliieiiz,a - - _ 

2 I 

'! 7'\tduu>i fever .. 

17 

M eftsJei'i -- -r - 

1 Hf> tl luioimiii foiich - 

33 

Mumps 

27 

i i 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Cofnmunicable diseases — October, /OJO. -During the month of 
October, 1930, certain communicable iliseases were reporiiHl in the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, as follows: 


Dlaease 

Cases 

\ 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthn||i[, _ __ 

0 


Paratyphoid fever 

IS 

1 


10 

7 

Pueri>erttl fever 1 

40 

20 

^ *U4QlilAJQpi2UU ulCIIUl^lVIo* 

T)inht.hAn« 

2, 877 

160 

Scarlet fever - i 

i,Gl7 

41 

DviUintAiro 

135 

15 

Trachoma - i 

21S 


iffiSa 

10 


Typhoid fever i 

671 1 

40 


1 

1 


1 ! 
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LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — October, 19S0 , — During the month of 
October, 1930, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported 
in the Republic of Latvia, as follows! 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

3 

1 Poliomyol ill's - 

n 

Di pb thef ia 1-.. 

91 

{ Puerperal fever 

9 

Erysipelas 

f>8 

Scarlet fever .... 

134 

Infjluenza 

177 

! Tetamw - - 

1 

Leprosy 

4 

1 Trachoma 

\2i> 

Mojislcs--..— 

fib 

* Tvplioid fever. . 

m 

Mumps 

27 

I Whooping cough 

42 


1 




VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Comimmicable diseaf<es — A'ovemlxr, 1,930 . — During tfie month of 
November, 1930, cases of certain conunuiiicahle diseases were reported 
in the Virgin Islands as follows: 


8t. Thomas and 8t. John: Case<j 

Dysentery 2 

Chancroid 1 

Gonorrhea 3 

Syphilis 18 

Tuberculosis 1 


St. Ch'-oix: Cofepii 

(Junorrhea 1 

S.\i)hilLs 2 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


31 


January X 1931 



> An outbreak of cholera was reported lo Judp, 1930, in Afghanistan, 
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» Ftgmres kx dtolera in the Philippine Islands are subject to correction 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE 

(C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 




















Obsrbl^ 





OOOQUO 


Q OQOQOQOUQUaOQ 


oqoaoft 



Plague-infected rats.. 
Senegal (see table below). 
Siam 










CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 
[C indicdtes cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


Jmauaiy 2« 1031 


36 



SMALLPOX 

IC indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


37 


Jannary 2. 1031 



Shanghai— 

Foreigners only.. 
Induding natives 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SM ALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


J«atuii7 i« X891 


38 




39 


Jannarj 2, 1981 





CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOXo-Contlnned 
(C indicates cases; D» deaths; F, present] 


^aanar, 2. 1081 


40 



41 


Jasuarj 2, 1031 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 

fC Indicates cases; D, deaths; F, present] 



Utboania 














City, induding mucicl^Uies in Federal District 


43 


January 2, 1981 



fune23, 1930 2 Albosso, Aug fi, 1930 (death) 

Liberia, Monrovia, June 3, 1930 

Nigeria, Lagos, July 12, 1930 (probably laboratory infection). 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF TULARAEMIA IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

By R R. Parker^ Special Experty United States Public Ilenlih Service; Eric 
Hkarle, Assistavi Entomologist in ckargey Insects Affecting Man and AniwalSy 
Entomological Branchy Canadian Department of Agriculture: and E. A. Bruce, 
Animal Pathologist, Health of Animals Branch, Canadian Department of Agri^ 
culture 

The first diftf'uosed case of tularspniia in Canada was rci)Qrted by 
McNablt, in I'Vbi'nary, 1030,' in a miner afjed 34, living near Timmons, 
Ontario. Incidentally, it was also the first evidence that tulariernia 
was resident in the native fauna of ('anada. In the present paper 
there is reported the recovery of Buefenum tuIarcnM McCoy and 
(’hapin fntni a siutwshoe rabbit (Le[tUH americanus columhxemis 
Rhoades), near Vavenby, British Columbia, in May, 1930. The.se 
two occurrences of lularffiinia, the former in Ontario 400 miles north 
of the Cnited States border, the latter in British Columbia over 200 
miles north of the border, and the two localities over 1,500 miles apart 
from east to west, suggest the likelihood that tularaemia in the 
C’anadian fauna is a widespread infection of many years’ standing. 

In the spring of 1930 one of us (Barker), upon request of the Domin- 
ion entomologist, Mr. Arthur Gibson, was detailed by the Surgeon 
General of the Cnited States Public Health Service to visit British 
('olumhia for the purpose of conferring with Ilearle and Bruec con- 
cerning the occurrence of ticks and tick-borne infections in that 
IVovince. Incident to a trip into south central British Columbia 
during late April and early May, a snowshoe rabbit was autopsied 
wliich had an enlarged spleen and of which the liver showed lesions 
suggestive of tularaemia. This rabbit had been found near \avenby, 
too weak to resist capture, by a local rancher and amateur naturalist, 
Mr. T. A. Moiliett, who, l)ecause of the animal’s heavy infestation 
with ticks {Haemaphysalis leporis-paluntn.'i Packard), forwarded it to 
llearle’s lahoratorj’ at Kandoops. 

Later, at the Public Health Service laboratory at Hamilton, Mont., 
some of the ticks and portioiis of the rabbit’s spleen and liver (pre- 
served in glycerin) were tested for the presence of Bacterium tularcnse. 

' MfNabb. A. L,: Tulnrierala. The First Civw Reimnod in Canada Canadian Public Health Journal, 
Tol. 21, February, luai. pp. (ll-a'i, 

28443*— 31 1 (451 
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Three tick-injected guinea pigs and two of three injected with liver 
emulmon died in two to four days, and on necropsy all showed lesions 
typical of tularaemia. One liver- and three spleen-injeeted guinea 
pigs remained apparently well and when killed and auiopsiod were 
either negative or showed poorly defined lesions. Cultures recovered 
from one of the tick- and one of the liver-injccted guinea pigs, when 
used as antigen, were agglutinated in high titer by known tulariemia 
imnuino sera, w hich similarly agglutinated a known iularerise antigen. 

In addition to these definite data, information suggestive of the 
occurrence of tulaisemia in other parts of Canada was secured from 
Mr. Alex Dennis, of the Canadian Entomological Service, at Vernon, 
and from Maj. Allan Brooks, of Okanagan Landing. The former 
stated that in 1921, when living at Salmon Arm, British Columbia, 
he had killed siiowshoe rabbits whose livers were ^^spottod'’; and the 
latter said that when residing in Alberta ^^rabbit cycles^’ had been 
a familiar phenomenon, and that during epidemic years there was 
alw’ays an unusual amount of sickness among the resident settlers 
by whom jack rabbits were commonly used as food. 

EFFECT ON LIFE INSURANCE MORTALITY RATES OF RE- 
JECTION OF APPLICANTS ON THE BASIS OF MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 

By Rollo H. Brittf.n, A^sociai*' Statistician, (Office of Industrial Hygiene and 
Sarniafion, United Stales Public Health Sernire 

The subject of the duration of medical seleetion due to rejections 
by life insurance companies on account of poor physical condition or 
disease has been discussed on many occasions in actuarial literature, 
but has not been taken up very often in publications relating to public 
health and vital statistics, althongli it is an important factor in tJie 
interpretation of life insurance mortality. Let that be the excuse for 
recurring at this time to a subject which was termed ^Mlireadhare^^ 
by Georg{' King in I87<Sd It is ahvaxs well, fiirthcnnorc, to check 
up on piovious conclusiojis whenever new <!ata he^'ome availal>le, 
especially siiu'C the relation between actuarial mortality and that of 
the general jiopulation aj)pears to Iui\e changed greatly’ in the last 
half century. 

The factor of selection whdeh originally received ])artindar atten- 
tion w’Sh ‘‘the seleetion which the assured exer(‘ise against (lie com- 
panies by dropping policies on healtliy lives and retaining those on 
lives which have become bad or doubtful. However, by 1870, the 

i Tn the dJ.saisition of a i*nper by T Tl rood 1 efcrc Urn Hritjsh of ActuurievS. Journal 

of the Institute j.nd As&ursnfe XTayarlne, January, IKTO, Vol. XXI, j), 
a On the Value of fccledion us !<> erased by the holder \mn\si the Company. John Adams 
Higham. Read before the Briti&ti Institute of Actuaries, Mar. 3J, iwi. The Assurance Mtigaslne, vol 1, 
No. Ill, April, 1851, p. lilO. 
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importance of selection due to the medical examination was already 
recognized. For instance, at that time Sprague^ stated; “It is 
universally acknowledged that the rate of mortality among assured 
lives is very light during the first few years that follow the grant of 
the assurance; being extremely small in the first year and gradually 
increasing until, after the lapse of a greater or less number of years, 
the mortality becomes, according to some authoritios, equal to that 
indicated by tables deduced from the population at large and accord- 
ing to others still heavier. This is, of course, satisfactorily explained 
by the medical examination of the lives proposed for assurance, which 
has the effect of eliminating those persons who are sutleriug from such 
acute or chronic diseases, dangerous to life, as can be detected b}- the 
medical officers of the assurance companies/’ The siibjec't of with- 
drawals, however, continued to be the major topic of discussion with 
reference to s(^lection until rather recently. At the present time 
discussions of selection relate rather to that due to the medical exam- 
ination, including reports on the family histoiy, personal history, 
and liabits of persons applying for insurance (recently termed 
“temporary selection” by Elderton*), and a permanent force due 
to the class of lives involved (“permanent selection”). Without 
expressing an opinion as to whether the withdrawals ever did have an 
appreciable effect on the assured mortality rates, I believe we can 
follow Eldertou’s lead and disregard this phase of the subject. In 
passing, it may be said, however, that previously more reasonableness 
attached to the view that withdrawals did constitute a factor of 
selection against the company, because the mortality rate among 
insured lives was believed to bo as liigh as or higher than that in the 
general population. As is well known, the contrary is true to-day 
for “ordinary” policyholders, a point which will be referred to later. 

Henry Moir, in 1919/ stated that: “More recently it has been 
urged that withdrawals do not have the effect of reducing the pro- 
portion of healthy lives; indeed, the direct contrary is sometimes 
accepted on the ground that withdrawal from a company in good 
standing is more frequently a result of financial embarrassment or 
irregular habits.” 

The duration and total effect of “temporary selection” on the 
mortality of assured persons have become important points in the 

» On the Hate of Mortality Provailing Among Avurod Lives, as Iniluonoed by the I^ength of Time for 
Which They Havo Been Aswurwi, Thomas B Sprsigiie Journal of the Institute of Actmuies and \ssiir- 
mve MagBKine, Vol, XV, Part V. April, 1H70, p 328 

♦ (a) Report on the Re.<mlus of an Investigation of the Mortality ICxperienoe of Life Annintants During 
the Period 10O(>-I«3O. W Palin Eldertoii and H, J. P. Oakley. Journal of the Institute of Actuariesr 
Vol. LIV, Part I, p. 43, Mnnli. wm. 

{b) Notes on the Interpretation of Select” Hates of Mortality. W. Palm Klderlon and IT. J. P. Oakley, 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, Vol. IA\ Part T, p 1, March, 1924 

‘Sourt^ee and C'harmterislics of the Principal Mortality Tables, Henry Moir. Actuarial Studies 
No. 1 . Pabllehed by the Actuarial Society of America, 11119, p. 44. 
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miiMs of acl uaries in this oowntry, following the adoption a few years 
ago by certain Canadian companies of the princi}:de of insuring persons 
without medical examination." It is the general feeling that-most of 
the selection wears off in the <'ourse of two years, but that a residue 
remains for some years. There is a great difference of opinion in 
regard to the matter. Heniy Moir states that “it is the general 
opinion that the effi'cts of the first selection never entirely disap- 
pear.” ’’ On the other hand, Klderton believes that the period of 
“temporal^ selection” has frequently been overe.stimated becatiso of 
the gradual decrease with time in the mortality rates analyzed." Thus 
there would seem to be a place for a further analysis of assured 
mortality data from this i>oint of view. A measure of the degree of 
the selection in tonns of mortality has not been completely worked 
out and is, no doubt, a changing element. For instance, Moir states 
that “the influence of medical selection is more persistent, and 
especially conspicuous amongst younger men.” It might be expected 
that advance in medical science, with the development of urinalysis 
and other laboratory te<'hniquc, would tend to make the selection 
more far-reaching in its effect. 

One will realize that there is a corresponding sele<‘(ion in the case 
of annuitants, but due to a quite diffemnt cause. Persons who do 
not believe themselves to he in good liealth are not likely to take out 
annuity policies. Here again the maximum effect of this selection 
W'ill be found in the early 3 "eara of the policies. As (he present study 
was not concerned with annuitants, no data f»n this phase of selec- 
tion is included.* 

The material for the present stiid.v is based on a joint investigation 
on occupational mortality by the Acliiarial Sociely of America and 
the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors.'" As a ba.sia 
for the occupational comparisons, data were secunxl for ordinary 
business'"'* during the ^'eais 191. '>1020, involving S.'rifi, lb's? ,000 in 
death claims. It shonhi be noted that ihc.ic data were based on the 
amounts insured, rather than on jioiicics (the unit being taken as 
$1,000, about the amount of the average policy), but it was not be- 

«{fl) fjfc In^ururico Without Modicrjl Kxnmlii.Uion, J). E Kilgour Tr.ui.'^wtions of thti Aetunrhl 
Society of \Tnen<M, May J!i niid un. 1W2I. Vol XXll, Ptirl 1, p 120 

(h) Aotuitnal NoUi Insuriinre \Nit1iout Medical E^aniinatlon J^nvinp:*? in t oinpnred With 

E.xpectod Extra Moriaiity. Arthur IfutUer Traiuat lions of the Actuunal Stg iety of Ameriea, Mny 
19 uiKl at), 1021. Vol X Xil, i^art 1, p. 14t}. 

■ Op rit , p 44 

* Eiderton lUid OtiKley op. cjt , H)24 

^ See Eiderton and Oakley, 1923, Op cU , for a recent study of soJection in the case of annuitanta. 

iMoint Otcupallon Study: 11128 ( onipdeti and jaiMibhed b> the Aclimnal Society of Aiiierita and the 

Apswifitjon of Life Insurance Medn-al Dirci-tttrs. Nev\ ^ orK l‘i29. The i huirman of the joint tommittee 
i« Arthur JlniUer. to whom i^ratoful acknowletigmcnl as made for review of the paweiit paper. 

10* ExcluGive of industrial msurance where prciuinms are paid weekly or monthly. 
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lieved that this would result in any marked differences.” The data 
were graded to form tables of mortality rates from which to calculate 
the expected number of deaths in any occupation ; but for the present 
purpose it seems preferable to employ the ungraded data (number 
exposed to risk and number of deaths l)y age of the policy and age at 
entry) to avoid possibility of orroi's entering into the calculations 
because of the method of grading. The number exposed to risk and 
the number of deaths are given in two appendix tables. The data 
were secured from 10 large insurance companies. 

The basic data are given in the joint report in two ways: First, 
for the whole period 191.')-192G (being caiTied to the anniversaries 
of the policies in 1027), and second, for a part of this period for 
which some additional data were available, 1920 1020. It is a signifi- 
cant point that only poli<'ies taken out during the two periods are 
included, so that the maximum length of policy for the total period is 
12 years and for the period 1020-1020 is seven years. 

In determining tin* moat logical way of handling the material, it 
was felt that the first consideration was the elimination of the effect of 
the influenza epid(‘mic of 1918-10, since this not only greatly increased 
the rates, but exerted its influence mostly among young adults. The 
second period (1920 1920) was almost free from this eft'ect, but had 
the unfortunate dillieulty of being only seven years in duration. 
Furthermore, it was evident that in this case alt of the deaths occur- 
ring during the seventh year of the policies would be in 1920, and all 
of the deaths during (he sixth year of the policies wovdd be in 192.5 
or 1920 — ^i. e., at the very end of the period and based on relatively 
small numbers.'* It seemed best, therefore, to use the 1920-1926 
data for the first four years of the life of the policies, and the 1915- 
1926 data for the succeeding eight years. Th(> effect of the epidemic 
was eliminated in this way; since even when the full period was used 
all deaths must have occurred after 1919, data for less than 4-year 
policies being used only for the period 1920-1926. 


The iKjint (ihouh! he made, howe\tjr, that the deatlus are based upon death claims at tually paid. 
Kejetlion of rlaims in the first year would therefore be one of the f«tlors included m “temiKirary selec- 
tion ” as understtHxl in this pajver 

Quotation is made from the Joint Keporl in regard to the u.se of amounts, as follows, 

"'Material for the mortalitv rates furnished by each company m the saint? form as Wiis used in tho 
^>c‘<‘llptttioIud classes. Tho latter were derivcHl by policies, as the coinniittee were satisfied that the mor- 
lality by policies would not diiTer essentially from that by amounts, esixsciaily in view of the small average 
j)oljcy lu this investigation. In the case of the basic tables. howeNer, the material had already iieeu pre- 
pared in some of the companies by amounts for diMdeud purixises and in several of these institutions it 
would have been very laiiorious to obtain the exposures and deaths by poli<‘ies. The data for amounts 
insured were therefor© used for the basic tsibles.'* These are the data employed in tho present analysis. 

»» Similarly, of course, for tho 1915dy2fl data, the deaths during the twelfth >ear would also be in 11126, 
etc., but after the iwlicies had boon in force for so long a period as this, the lack of precise data did not seem 
of Importance (even if they could have been secured). 
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Recent investigations have brought out certain difficulties in deter- 
mining the duration of selection due to the inclusion of data covering 
a long period of time during which the mortality rate and other 
relations may be changing. It is of interest to quote the following 
from Elderton : 

The simplest safeRuard agahivt missiaiing the peritxl of selection probahl)^ lies 
in frequent investigations and the examination of the statistics obtained. We 
are inclined to take the view tiiat by making past investigations over a long 
period of years in order to get a mass of data and thus reduce errors of observa- 
tion/' we have introduced persistent errors which are of greater importance and 
have created for oiirselves the inconvenience of sho\vii\g temporary selection 
for a longer period than is j\i.*-tined by the statistics or necessary for calculations 
depending on an assumed future mortality. We feel that the true period of 
temporary 8el(K*tion can only bo jiscoriained with certainty l>y the examination 
of homogeneous facts, and while we recognize that actuaries have always attached 
importance to homogeneity, we believe that there are more factors involved than 
has sometimes been assumed and that one of tl e mosl imi)ortax]t of them is time. 

It can be shown that the present material is reavsonably free from 
such difficulties, especially since the total period (1915-1920) has only 
been used for policies of five years or more duration and therefore 
only deaths occurring during 1920-1920 have been used in the cal- 
culations. The. mortality rate in this country has shown steady 
improvement in the past, hut during the years 1920 to 1920 remained 
at a constant level. The crude mortality rates for these years in 
the total registration area were: 1920, 13.0 per 1,000; 1921, 11.6; 
1922, 11.8; 1923, 12.3; 1924, 11.8; 1925, 11.9; 1920, 12.3.'* 

A fundamental difficulty in the present analysis will lie in the 
fact that the material is given according to the age at issuanc*', not 
the true age. For instance, Table 1 presents the annual death rates 
according to the age. of the policy and agt' at issiiance, and the reader 
will see at once that a directly vertical comparison is not possible, 
since pensons cla.sscd in tlse ag(‘ grouj) 15 to 19, hut with si.xth year 
policies, WTi-e really in the ag«‘ group 20 to 24. In other word.s, one 
year is added to the age for each step down tin* table. This fact is 
indicated by the ligures in boldface, three age groups having boon 
selected to emphasize the point. As the data were collecti'd from the 
insurance companies in 5-yetir age group.s, no direct cotTection is 
possible. 

»» Klderlon and Oakloy, Op. rit., 

» In the sprinc: of 1920 there was a rerura-Fice of the inlhienz.i r[ddemr; but this oould ha\o ufTected 
only a relatively fe^ assured person^-i, e., tho‘>e rakinjr out iMthoies between Jan. 1, 1920, uiid the date 
of the wave of inlluenia and those taking out rxiheies in the (‘orrespoudinn period of JIUG. 
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Table 1. — Annual mortality rates per 1,000 by policy year and age at issuance 


Policy yettf 




Age at issuance of policy 




16 to 

20 to 

26 to 

30 to 

35 to 

40 to 

4.7 to 

.70 to 

66 to 

00 to 

0.7 and 


19 

24 

2'J 

34 

39 

44 

49 

64 

59 

04 

over 

192(hl»20 

First 

1 tm 

1 7fi 

1.66 

1 7fi 

2 34 

2 04 

4.43 

<1 07 

10 49 

14 00 

19. 28 

Second 

2 21 

2 

1 89 

2 2*; 

3 or 

4 07 

.7 07 

9 17 

13 88 

IK 84 

27. 1)9 

Thlid 

2 14 

2 28 

2. 19 

2 .W 

3 81 

r. (IS 

7, 

11 *C7 

i;.:4 

17 52 

4<>. 28 

Fourth 

2.:u 

2. 2n 

2»5 

2 H8 

3 71 

0 43 

7 79 

10 .7.7 

10 ‘.'3 

21 05 

30.90 

i92<) j 

Fifth 1 

2 FA 

i 2 43 

2 79 

3 :i3 

i i m 

1 7 78 

9 in 

‘ ! i 30 

i 

' 10 l • 

1 

27 .33 

37 49 

8iUh 

2 Uf 

2.87 , 

1 2 7.7 

3 42 

4 '.2 

; 7.38 

li i7 

it H9 

23 .11 

31.49 1 

6.7 86 

Seventh 

2 f.4 

2 30 

• 2 01 

' 3 40 

1 88 

7 27 

10 ,77 

' 17 <’.2 

20 10 

.17 33 1 

05 14 

Kiphth 

2 rA ! 

1 2 22 1 

! 2 S.6 

1 3 H2 

.7 87 

! S 37 

n 11 

‘ I't 01 

‘Ai 40 

4.7 .71 1 

48 71 

Ninth 

2.m 

‘ 2 o; 1 

! 3 !0 

: 4 17 

». 11 

10 40 

M 07 

'21 :i 


.70 79 ! 

.72 72 

Tenth 

2 '2 ; 

' 2 <>2 j 

! 3 42 

4.01 

, t- H 

, 9 71 

1.1 .{> 

21 02 

‘ .11 19 

4.7 ,30 1 

71 ,70 

Flovonth 

2.29 1 

2 02 

.{ 10 ' 

' 1 .69 

, 7.«« 

' 9 21 

In OO 

' 21 13 

41.14 

30 SO ' 

lO.l 91 

Twelfth. . 

1 2 70 

2 31 

3 77 j 

> 4 t>0 

S 01 

, IJ 19 

1 

Ih 47 

1 30 02 

38, 74 

93 2.7 ! 

1 219 21 


If ono follows down Iho rates given in boldfiu'e, or tlie intervening 
values, it will at once Ix' (‘vidcnit tliat there is a fa(‘tor of seleetion 
that is gradually dissipahal -that as the j)olieie\s l)e(‘oine older, the 
mortality rates ris(*. Seleetive fa(*tors having to do with the type of 
pei’Hori taking out insuninee would e\(‘rt a eonstant effect regardless 
of the mirnher of years the policies have been in force. It appears 
a natural assumption that the seleetive factor which gradually fades 
out is that due to the nnalical examination (neglecting the small effect 
of withdrawals of healthy lives, already discussed). Furthermore, we 
can feel that this factor has <‘eased to be effective when the mortality 
rates for the same trm^ age no longer ris(* as th(‘ policy years increase. 

In the next table a comjiarison is made for the first, sixth, and 
eleventh year policies, because in that case it is possible to move the 
rates over one age group (in the case of the sixth year policies), and 
two age groups (in the case of tlie eleventh year policies). The 
table also gives the' rati(»s Icj the first year policies. The indefinite 
age group, (>5 years and over, is omitted. 

Table 2.- -Anrtual mortality rates per 1,000 for first, sixth, and eleventh policy 
years by true age, u'llh ratios to first year 


Attainc^<l ape at policy year 


Policy year 

1 

1 - , 

1 16u> 19 1 20 to 24 

. 





1 .70 to .74 

6.7 to 69 

1 60 to 04 


2,7 to 29 

30 to 34 3.7 to 39 

40 to 44 

46 to 49 
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First 


1 1 140 1.70 

• L .70 j 

1 70 

2 34 

2. 94 ' 

' 4 43 

1 6 Of) ' 

10 49 

14. 63 

Sixth 


I 2 08 

2 .17 • 

2:7.7 ' 

3 42 

4 72 

, 7 38 

11 17 ' 

14 89 

2:1 31 

Kieventh 



2 29 

2. 92 

3 U) 

4 69 1 

1 7 90 

' 9.21 ; 

IS 90 

21 13 


HATH) TO MORTALITY 

RATE 

IN FIRST COLK'Y 

YEAR 



First 


109 1 m 

UK) 

UH> ' 

100 

UK) 

- 11K» 

1 

1 100 

' 100 

Sixth 


162 

162 1 

1.70 

140 

101 

' 107 

1H4 

112: 1.79 

Eloveiiih 


1 

* * ' ) 

147 1 

100 i 

132 

1.70 

j 180 

I 162! 

1 ISO 

1 144 


Even from this crude summary of the data two facts emerge: that 
there is an increase of more than 50 per cent in the mortality from 
the first to the sixth years, and that after this time there is no appre- 
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ciable increase. This is shown very clearly from Figure 1 where these 
three curve>s have been plotted, allowing for the incretise in age as the 
number of policy 3^ears increased. 

It is suggested that somewhere betw^een the first and the sixth year 
the eflect of selection ceases to be operative so far as all causes of 
mortality are concerned. One may imagine that in the case of a 
specific disease, such as tiiherculosis, this effect might pei'sLst for a 
much longer time, but information on that point is not at present 



FfOi RK J.~-JV1orl)iljty rnlfs f<-r tho f>nt, M\(h, him! 1*^ true 


available. Furthermore, no (|uestion is raised now as to the factors 
of selection that differentiate the ioMired piU'^ons from the total 
poi)ulufion. We are concerned only u ith the (‘fleet of s('l('ction result- 
ing from Uio medical examination itself. Later comparison will be 
made with the general population.^^ 

J' or the reader vtho itJ douhUal about the result'^ ovvinR to the elbx't of tune, it may )»e out that 

thecomi)arison IxitwcHm tbo and sixth \t‘or,s is entirely frer* from su' h a fat tor. liiboth^asea all dmtha 
oidirrod during the period since the ftrst'Vear pidnies x^ere t»used on that period and doaUi« for 

si\th-> ear policies would not have oeeuned before Itiao. 'I’he SJtine would be true In » oinpuring the second 
and scxetilh jear policies (based on 1^21-1026) and the third and eighth year iiolide* (based on 1922 192C), 
etc 
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In the next graph an attempt has been made to deal with the 
intermediate curves. It is evident that thc^ age of persons in the 
second policy year will, on the average, be one year greater than of 
those in the first policy year. Therefore a lag of one year is allowed 
in plotting the second policy year curve, etc. In this case semi- 
logarithmic paper has been employed to bring out the relative dilfer- 
ences between the curves and especially to ejiiphasize the differences 
in the earlier part of life, Mhich would be more or less lost in a com- 
parison on arithmetic paper. 

One finds a definite excess in mortality for persons in the second 
year of their policies compared with those in tiie first year. The third 



yetir also sho>\s an a<Uli{i(mal iiuTcase in mortality, but of no great 
amount. The curvt' for the fourth year is, if anythmir, slightly under 
that for the third, but tlie lifth again shows a small iiuuvase. The 
mortality rate seems (juile stabilized hy the sixth year. 

It was realized that a more intelligible expression of this relation 
wx>uld be se<mre<i if tin* number of years the policies had been in force 
could be used as the base line rather than tlic age. Although it 
would not be p<issiblo to disregard age, it did seem practicable to deal 
with three or four broad age groups showing eiirves for each. The 
difficulty, of course, lies in allowing for the fact that the data wwe 
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according to age at issuance of the policies. An approximate but 
simple method was devised to allow for this factor. Suppose we take 
the age group 25 to 34. For the first policy year, the rate could be 
easily calculated from the number of persons exposed to risk and the 
number of doatlis in the two 5-year ago groups. For the second 
policy year, it seemed accurate enough to add to these figures one- 
fifth of the persons and deaths in the ago. group 20 to 24, and to deduct 
from them one-fifth of the [MTsons and deaths in the age group 30 to 
34. For the third policy year, in the same way, two-fifths would be 
added from liie 20 to 24 age group and two-fifths deducted from the 
30 to 34 age group; and .so on. This method was applied consistently 
for the succeeding broad age groups. Table 3 gives the results. 


Table 3. — Annual motlahlif latrs hy lynr of policy for three age groups, u'iih raUo 

to Jirst year ^ 


Pollcj yt'^ur 


Attained tiFO tfroup 


1 2') If) 31 ! 35 10 44 

I . i 


45 to 54 


RATIO TO FIRST YRAR 


First 

Second 

Third to ft>nrth 

Fifth to SI \ih 

Sevenlii to ninth 

Tenth to twelfth 


First 

Second 

TTiinUo fourth . 
Fifth to sixth 
Seventh to ninth 
Tenth to twelfth. 


ino 

■ 

100 

100 

12t 

HO 

12*1 

iti 

HH 

M9 

HO 

m 

lt.2 

153 

157 

165 

102 

i „ 

IM 

167 


DEATH HATE PKK 1.0()0 


i 1 67 

2 61 

5. 02 

; 2 07 

3 65 

6 31 

! 2 39 

3 87 

7 47 

1 2 (jH 

3 99 

8 14 

' 2 55 

4 10 

8.28 

1 .T.| 

3 93 

8 AC} 


EXlMiSEi) TO RISK* 


First — 

second. - 

Third to fourth 

Fifth to sixth - 

Seventh to nintii 

Tenth to twelfth 


! 5,27r>,37« 
I «, (>37 

j 5.4I2,4(;4 

! 3,3M.ror) 


7, 480, m 
5. f'40, m 
7, i.{(., :m 
(5, 8211, 047 
5, 050, 01 1 


(100,287 I 1,21)4,748 


3, 501. 176 

2. WH), 597 
4, 082, 861 

4, 149,447 

3, Mi:., 928 
1.037,609 


NUMBER OF DEATHS* 


First 

Second 

Third to fourth. - 

Fifth to sixth 

Seventh to ninth 
Tenth to twelfth. 


13, 101 I 
10,932 ' 
14,937 I 
14,512 ’ 
K.f>14 i 
1.874 j 


19, 496 

17,579 

20,217 

18. Zi(\ 

27, 630 

30, 496 

27, 247 

3.3. 792 

20, 752 

29, M3 

5,090 

! 8,671 

t 


1 First 4 insurance years, based on 1920-1920 data, the reinainlnK years bfised on 1915-1920 data 
* Based on amounts Insured and death claims paid, converted into persons on a unit of $1,000. * 
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In addition to tho number exposed to risk and the number of 
deaths, the table gives the corresponding annual death rates, and also 
the ratio to the rate for the first year. A rather broad grouping of 
policy years has been followed in order to give regularity to the 
results. 

The death rate's from tliis t.alde are reproduced in Figure 3. The 
higher age groups naturally have the higher mortality rates, but the 
point of particular interest is the rise in the curves during the earlier 
years of the policies. The significance of these curves is much better 
brought out by the ratios given in the preceding table, since these 



Fn.V’iit 3 ' MoUuhty by rf iM»hc3 for thrre p*t*upi' 

ratios bring the three age groups logetlur at tlie b(‘giuning of p(»licy 
life. The ratios are plotted in Figure 4 The results are (pjite con- 
sistent for the three ag(' groups, and point unniistakahly to the fact 
that the duration of selection due to the medical life insurance exami- 
nation, taking all causes together, is hardh more than throe or four 
years. 

An estimate of the les.sened mortality rates in insurance data as a 
result of the inediiud examination can he obtained from this graph. 
The ratio reaclu'S a level of about loS. In other words, in the first 
year the mortality is 37 per cent less than it would he if we could 
imagine the insuring of people without examination, other factors 
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remaining the same.*® In the second year the percentage is about 18; 
in the third, about 10; in the fomth, about 5. After that the differ- 
ence is nominal. 

In tliis comparison no reference has been made to the highest ages. 
It was felt that persons applying for life insurance much above the 
age of oO formed a special group and were given a more thorough 
examination. The numbers were also small for these advanced ages 
and inconsistent results were noted on analysis. For these reasons, 
no considerafion has been given to the higher ages other than that 
already given in tl;e curves according to age. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 



Fiot'RE 4.— Ratios of mortality In succeeding years of policy life to that in first year, for throe age 

grtiups 

No doubt the reader will wish to know how these mortality rates 
compare with those in the general population. In the next table a 
brief comparison of this sort is made. The rates for the sixth policy 
year are used, since, it has been shown that by this time the effect 
of selection due to the medical examination has been eliminated and 
because these rates could be used in a comparison according to age 
by adding five years to the age group as originally classified. Tliis 
has been done. The general mortality is based on white males and 

1« (158—100) divided by 158. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh year policies were token together to form these ootuarlol mortality rates in 
order to give smoothness to the ratios, 
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females in the registration States for the years 1920-1926. The rates 
for sixth year policies for the period 1915-1926 are based on deaths 
occurring since 1920, and therefore comparable chronologically. 
The table also gives the ratio of the rates in the Registration States 
to those for the actuarial data. 


Table i.—Annval morlality ral>- by true age, for artuanal data (average for fifth, 
sixth, and scuenih policy yrarx) and rt'gt>:iralto7i Slatts, 10:^0 1926 



20 to 24 

25 to 20 j 

30 to 34 1 to 30 ' 40 lo 44 

45 to 49 ! 

i 

50 to 51 1 55 to .W 

60 to 64 
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Actuarift! 

2 m 

2 ’ 

2 n ! 3 40 ! 4 53 

fi 67 

10 12 

14 95 

21 04 

IRiga;! ration States . 

3 79 1 

4 18 j 

4 09 j 5 99 j 7 Of 

9 W 

13 72 

20 12 

29 3(» 


RATIO OF RATF. FOR RFOIl^TH ATIOV STATES TO THAT FOR AC’Tl'ARIAL DATA 
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It appears thai, even after the effeet of seleetion doe to the medical 
examination has been dissipated, the mortality rates for people 
insured at ordinary rates are rrunh lower than those for the general 
population, the excess for the latter hein^ in the \deinitv of oO per 
cent. Tliis is to be a(*count(‘(l for by a difference in social or economic 
level, and in ^eru*ral irnlicates the effect of “permanent selection’^ 
due lo the class of lives involved, referred to by Elderton. (See 
p. 47.) It is notable that the mortality for insured wa^e earnei's 
(industrial poli( ies) is luidu^r than tliat in the general population/® the 
most marked diflVnuice occurruuj: as hen*, in the yoimjxer adult a^es, 
which are also the ai^es showinii: the peatest diffenmee in mortality 
rates by economic stat\is {Kn^laiid and Wales). 

It is possible, liowever, that })ar( of the differeiR'e in the actuarial 
data is duo lo some inlu'rcn.i peculiarity in this material For in- 
stance, it is noted in the Joint l{(*))(>rt that the ratios of the basic data 
to the American Select Men table were hiirher in the older ap's. In 
other Wi»rds, there was an iiulication that the l^iortu]it^ rates based 
on the recent data were apparently too low in the early part of life. 
If this is true, then the ratios of tlie rates for the ropstration Slates 
to the l)asic data are too hijrh at these ai:es. 

A further point should lx* Kept in mind, if any ])reci''(* com})arison 
of assurauee and f^eneral mortality is dc^iieil. Pile data consiacred 
in this j)aper were based on amount of policy and death (‘laims. Thus, 

Mortality SaUistios of ItimiwI W ago-tvmier.9 and Their Pamilie.s. F\i)erieiK'o of Ibe Afetropohlan 
LlfoInsuraneeC'omiuuivindustrml depnrtTnent, WU lo iOlO, in the Tnilod Staltw and Carvida By 
I.ouLs 1. oith the eolhibomtiou of Fdwiu W Kopi and OoorKC U. \ an Buien ^o\^ \ork: 

MotrotKilitiin Life Insiirfvnoe <’o , . 

WRegiKtrar Uonenil’s Decemiud Supplement, Liiglaud and Wales, 1921, Fart It, Oieupational Mortal* 

ity. Fertility, and Infant Mortality, London. 1927, 
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twice as much weight is given to deaths among persons carrying 
$2,000 of insurance as to those among persons carrying the unit of 
$1,000. To what extent the additional weight given to larger 
policies — ^i. e., those of persons in the higher economic or social levels 
or in the more responsible situations — affects the mortality rates in 
this group, is difficult to say. 

Reference has already been made to the impossibility of making 
any sntisfactoiy coii’.j)ari.sons with respect to individual causes of 
mortality. The actuarial data as to cause of death were not obtained 
according to year of the policy and ago at issuance. They were 
secured in two broad age groups. It is of interest, however, to make 
a brief comparison in these two broad groups. For the actuarial 
material, the groups are 15 to 39 and 40 and over (ages at issuance). 
The first group can be compared with .some logic with the correspond- 
ing gro\ip of the general population, but the latter group can not, 
since there are relatively few persons exposed to risk in the higher 
ages, due primarily to the brief period covered by the actuarial data. 
It was felt that the most logical comparison would be with the age 
group 40 to 59 for the registration Blatc.s. The period of 1920-1920 
is used for both sots of data to avoid the effect of the influenza epi- 
demic. The rates and percentages according to cause are given in 
Table 6. 



Table o . — Deaik rain per ltjOMO*j and ptreeniage by cause tn two age groups: registralion ^States and aciuanal daia^ 19£0-19$6 


59 


January 9 , 19191 
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We have not felt that the rates themselves were of any great 
significance, owing to the differences which have been brought out in 
this paper. The percentages, however, put the comparison on a 
relative basis and make it much more interesting. Therefore the 
percentages have been plotted in Figure 5. The indications are more 
or less what would be expected, primarily a lower relative mortality 
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Fiot’RE 5 ~~P<;rcetJtf>}?(» of deiiths, by causi', in two u«<* groups, registration Stated uinl actuarial data, 

1920- 1926 

from tubereulosis, heart disease, ami some other degenerative diseases 
among the insured persons. 

The particular bearing of these findings upon the major findings of 
this paper is the suggestion that the duration of selection due to the 
medical examination may not be identical for different causes of 
mortality, and may prove to be nnich greater for those causes given 
special stress in the medical examination. 
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It is of interest that various acute causes of death — external causes, 
for instance — and cancer (where the medical examination could not 
be a selective factor of any moment) do not show an excess in the 
mortality rates for the registration States. 

The following conclusions arc suggested : 

1. The insurance medical examination results in a lower mortality 
during the earliest policy years. 

2. The duration of such selection would appear to last for three or 
four years for all causes, except possibly at the highest ages. 

3. Most of the difference occurs in the first year or two of policy 
life. 

4. The ratio of the mortality rate in successive policy years to that 
in the first year reaches a comparatively constant level at about 158. 

5. For certain diseases, such as tuberculosis and heart disease, it is 
possible that the selective factor is of much longer duration. 

The direct application of these conclusions in the field of public 
health should bo discussed. Perhaps of most iiiiportance is the bear- 
ing which they may have upon the value of the medical examination, 
or the so-(‘alled periodic health examination, in the assessment of 
phy.sical condition. 

Life-insurance mortality data are increasingly important as a meas- 
ure of the vitality of our people, because of the fact that the number 
expo.sod to risk is accurately known and the knowledge in regard to 
insured persoms Is much greater than that obtained in the course of 
securing t’lnisus data. This fact is now being realized and we may 
expect in the future that life-insurance records will be given more 
thorough analysis. Interpretation of such data is difficult without a 
knowledge of the effect of selection due to the medical examination. 
On the basis of the conclusions presented in this paper it is possible 
to show that such mortality rates can be used as a measure of health; 
in other words, that the medical examination in itself does not inter- 
fere seriously with the com|)arability of the material. 

It is also important that it should be understood generally in con- 
nection with the analysis of life-insurance mortality data that if we 
exclude special mortality issued on industrial groups, these rates 
to-day are definitely below those of the general population. 

28443'’-t51 2 
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parasites of bats 

The United States Public Health Service has issued four bulletins 
as a key catalogue of the parasites of man, and a fifth bulletin of 
this series dealing with the parasites of monkeys in their relation to 
public health. 

There has recently been published a sixtli number of the series, 
National Institute of Health Bulletin No. 155, entitled ^HCey-Cata- 
logue of the Parasites Report(Hl for Cliiroptera, with Their Possible 
Public Health Importance,'' by Ch. Wardcll Stiles and Mabelle O. 
Nolan. 

Some bats are used as food. The meml>ers of one family (the 
Desmodoniidae)^ known a.s ^‘vampires," attack man and livestock, 
sucking the blood and ('ausing w^ounds which may become fly blown 
and form portals of bacterial infection. It is popularly believed that 
bedbugs are distributed b}" bats, but this view is duo to confusing 
the common bedbug with cl<»sely allied bugs which live on bats and 
in bat haunts. Occasionally bats are kept as liouschold pets. Some 
bats feed on mosciuitocs, and thus potentially contribute to a reduc- 
tion of those pests and the diseases they carry, although e\'idence is 
lacking wliich would justify our building so-called ‘'batteries," or bat 
roosts, as a panacea against mosquitoes. Bats have numerous para- 
sites, both external and internal, and of these no less than 11 species 
are reported us parasites both of bats and of man. Three additional 
parasites of man, including the eau.sative agent of African sleeping 
sickness, are transmissible experimentally^ to bats. 

The bulletin gives a elnssification of the para.ritie protozoa, worms, 
arachnoids, and iiisect.s reported for tliese liosts, together with a 
classification of the hats themselves, and under each &i)ecies of host 
is given a list of the particular para.site.s reported for tluit particular 
animal. 

The publication is exceedingly technical and is intended principally 
f(U* distribution to jiuhlic health officers, bacteriologists, and zoologists. 


THE PATHOLOCwY OF GENERALIZED VACCINIA IN RABBITS 

An account of the pathologic histology of local and focal lesions of 
the skin, niucosa% and viscera of rabbits produced by Armstrong's 
heat-selected vaccine virus is detailed in National Institute of Health 
Bulletin No. 150, recently issued by the United States Public Health 
Service. Also, tlie literature of the histology of variola and vaccinia 
is reviewed. 

The visceral lesions are essentially coagulation necroses; those of 
the skin and mucosae also show coagulation necrosis in addition to 
varied other proliferative, degenerative, hemorrhagic, and inflam- 
matory changes. 
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The distribution of such focal lemons is summarized in tabular form 
aecordii^ to organs and by routes of inoculation and lapse of time 
after inoculation. 

This bulletin is intended for restricted distribution to persons 
especially interested in the subject. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Relif^ not granted in action against city brought because marketability 
oj oysters was ajjected by pollution oj tidal vmters. — (Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors; Lovejoy v. City of Norwalk, 152 A. 210; 
decided Nov. 7, 1930.) The plaintiff owned some oyster grounds 
under the navigable tidal waters of lx)ng Island Sound in Norwalk 
Harbor. The title to such grounds had originated , pursuant to statute, 
in designations made by the oyster committee of the town of Norwalk, 
and had come to plaintiff by assignment from fonner owners. A 
substantial part had been purchased during and since 1925. Sewage 
from Norwalk had for more than 50 years been discharged ink) the 
tidal w'atcrs of Long Island Sound. The plaintiff had resided in 
Norwalk and had been in the oyster busine.ss for more than 30 yeais, 
and in all that period w'as familiar with the sewerage system main- 
tained by Norwalk and its effect upon the tidal waters. Plaintiff’s 
grounds, involved in this action, had been used e.xclusively for growing 
and fattening oysters traiusplantod frojn other localities. The 
discharge of sewage by the defendant city of Norwalk did not interfere 
with the health and growth of oysters upon the plaintiff's beds, but 
did introduce bacteria into the tidal watem. In 1925 the State health 
dei)artment adoj)ted the policy of forbidding the marketing of oysters 
for human consumption from grounds within the State’s jurisdiction 
unlc.«s an authorizing certificate, was obtained. Por the season of 
1927-28, the j)Iaintiff was refused certificates for the harvesting of 
oysters direct from his Norwalk beds, but was permitted to transplant 
oysters therefrom to other beds owned by him. In September, 
1927, Norwalk employed competent engineers k) make a survey of the 
sewage-disposal problem, and plans were submitted for the construc- 
tion of a disposal plant. In November, 1928, the voters approved a 
proposal k) issue bonds and to proceed with the building of the pro- 
posed plant. It was then the city’s purpose, if legislative approval 
could be obtained, to construct such plant without delay. The 
plaintiff brought an action against the city of Norwalk for injury 
to his oyster grounds, resulting from the sewage discharged by the 
city. The judgment of the trial court in favor of the city was upheld 
by the supreme coiu-t of errors. After speaking of the city’s action 
relative to the proposed disposal plant, the supreme court said: 
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* ♦ ♦ Wo think that thia situation affords no indication that the defendant 

city had acted unreasonably, or negligently failed to take steps toward correction 
of the conditions of which the plaintiff complains. ♦ * ♦ 

The supreme court stated the controlling conclusions reached by 
the trial court as follows: 

♦ ♦ ♦ That the acts found were confined to tidal wate’rs and did not con- 

stitute a pul>lic nuisance; that the plaintiff or his predecessors in title received 
their grants of oyster grounds subject to the public right of employing tidal 
watcra for drainage purimses, and the exercise thereof by the defendant was not 
in derogation of any right of tlie plaintiff, t * * 

After a discussion relative to the discharge of sewage into tidal 
waters and the designation, under the statutes, of places for the 
planting of oysters, the supreme court stated: 

It follows, as stated subsequently by the United States Supreme Court in that 
case (Darling r. Newport News, 240 U. S. 510, 39 S. Ct. 371, 63 L. Ed. 759], 
that, as the trial court held, the recipients of the designations and the plaintiff, 
a« their suecessc^r in int-eref>t, took the same subject to such rights as existed to 
discharge sewage? into the waters of Norwalk River and harbor, and to the risk 
of the pollution of the water naturally re.sulling therefrom. ♦ ♦ * 

The court also held against the plaintiff’s further claim of an un- 
constitutional taking of his property without compensation. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 20, 1930 

Summary of 'information received by teleyraph from indinfrial uti<u7(inct^ companies 

for (he week ended December JO. 19)0. and corresponding >veek of t9J9. (From 

the Weekly IleuUh Index issued by the Bureau of the Citisus. Department of 


Commerce) 

oij'lf*'! Corresrontling 

Dec 2Ci. wccL. i \ 2 j 

Policie.s in force 71, 932. 777 75. 191, 352 

Number of deatli claims 13, tiOS M, 578 

Death claims ptu* 1,090 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 5 10. 1 


Deaths^ from all raus^es tn cerinni la^ge edas of the Utiita! States during the iretk 
ended December JO, 19:^0, infant mortaldy, annual dtaih rate, and cojuparison 
with corresponding week of 19J9. (From the Weekly J/ealth Index issiud by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commercf.) 


(The nilos puhlushcU m lh»s suinmjir> arc upon njiil-jciir iiopiilutioii c.stinialcs derived from the 

lU.’d tvnsij.sj 



WiS'k vnded Dec 20, 10.^0 

Correspond iiiR 
week 1929 

Death rate * for 
lirst 51 \»t*oks 

City 

Total 

deaths 

1 

Death j 
rate * | 

Deaths 

under 

1 jear 

i Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate * 

Deatli 
i rate « 

Deaths 

under 

1 >car 

mo 

1929 

Total (78 cities) 

7,907 

11.9 1 

638 

<51 

13.1 

763 

11,9 

12.7 









Akron i 

47 

9.6 ! 

2 

18 

8.5 

6 

7.9 

0.3 

Albany • 

30 

12 2 j 

1 0 

0 

18.6 

3 

14.7 

16.3 

Atlanta. . 

85 

16. 5 1 

8 

82 

16.3 i 

10 

15.5 

16.0 

White 

50 


5 

79 


4 


- TT 

Colored 

35 j 


8 1 

86 

(•) i 

0 

(•) 

(•) 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths ^ from all causes in certain large cities of the Umied States during the week 
ended December 90, 1930, infant mortality, annual death rate, and eomparisim 
with corresponding week of 1999 — Continued 


City 


Baltimore » 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buflalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago s 

Cmrinuati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colore<i 

Dayton 

Demer 

Des Aifiijics 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Eric 

Ball Klver ‘ ’> 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Fapids 

floiifaton.. 

W bite 

(’ol<*re<l . 

Imiianajolls 

White 

C'olored 

Jersey city 

KauMis City, Kaus 

Whip’ 

ColoiecL. . - 
Ksmsns 1 Mo. _ 

KnoAVillo 

White - 

Colored 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

Wliite 

("olorcd 

Lowell 

Lynn. 

Memphis-- 

W hue 

C'olored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

White-.- 

Colored 

New Bedford ? 

'Nm' Haven 

New Orleans 

White... 

Colored 


Week ended Dec. 20, 1930 


Correi^ndtng 
week 1920 


Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor* 

tality 

rate* 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1930 

1929 

m 

12.2 

13 

45 

16.8 

17 

14.0 

147 

150 


12 

53 


11 



38 

(•) 

1 

16 

(•) 

6 

(’) 

<«) 

61 

12.3 

7 

67 

13 2 

3 

13.6 

16.8 

2fi 


3 

48 


3 




za 

(«) 

4 

98 

(*) 

0 

(*) 

(•) 

194 

12.9 

21 

61 

14.1 

27 

14.0 

149 

34 

12 0 

1 

17 

12.4 

6 

10.9 

11.9 

141 

12.8 

8 

36 

14.6 

13 

12 9 

14,0 

30 

13. K 

3 

00 

8.7 

2 

ii 8 

1Z5 

22 

9 8 

1 

IK 

15 0 

4 

13.5 

14.4 

20 

9 8 

1 

27 

6,6 

I 

9 8 

11.1 

044 

9.9 

32 

28 

11 b 

m 

10.4 

11 3 

132 

1,5 3 

0 

.53 

IS. 2 

1) 

15 6 

17 0 

100 

9.2 

1.5 

45 

1) 9 

22 

11.0 

12.3 

70 

13 7 

9 

K9 

17 3 

7 

15 4 

14.8 

ftS 

11 5 

4 


13 3 

9 

11.4 

11.6 

40 


3 




7 

. 



12 

(«) 

1 


1*) 

2 

(*) 

(«) 

47 

12 2 

1 

15 

9 3 

4 

10 8 

11 5 

94 

17 0 

14 

153 

14.3 

9 

15. 0 

14 H 

20 

10 6 

0 

0 

11 1 

5 

11.6 

n 5 

202 

8 G 

45 

69 

11. 1 

32 

9 2 

U.1 

z\ 

11 H 

1 

27 

13 4 

I 

11 5 

11 6 

35 

17. H 

H 


n 9 

1 

17.1 

19. 2 


11 2 

5 

ill) 

9. 1 

2 

11 0 

U 9 

20 

13,2 

1 

23 

IU.K 

4 

n.7 

13 5 

20 

0 6 

1 

12 

6 5 

3 

8.9 

10. 5 

55 

17. H 

r 



9.8 

1 

11,2 

12 2 

47 


5 



1 

. . 

. 

8 




! CO"*; 


1 f') ! 

c> 

28 

1 H. G 

! I 


; 7.H . 

1 0 

1 10 1 { 

10.1 


' 10 3 

1 12 

. 15 j 

17. 1 1 

1 fi 

1 12 2 1 

12 7 

! 43 


i H 



2 

1 I 

, 

I 

' {“1 ' 

1 I 


C^} 1 

1 3 ; 

1 (’) j 


1 90 

12 8 

' 2 

J5 : 

hx 2 i 

1 S 

1 H,3 1 

14.8 

j 7.5 


1 *> 

r . 


0 ’ 

1 

- - 

15 

f*>) 

0 


r) j 

2 

i«) 

(«) 

1 6‘J 

n 4 

: 10 

s: 1 

12. 9 


, 11 3 

12.4 

39 

16 6 

i y 

JIW 1 

10 3 

1 1 

! H 8 

12.7 

1 34 


i 

, i:;^ • 


1 



1 5 

; 

2 

3o.i : 


0 

I ' ** 

" m " 

1 U, 

12 7 i 

.3 

25 ! 

W 4 ' 

9 

! ll4 

14 0 



0 

0 i 

9 5 

1 

1 13,4 

13.7 

1 13 


0 

0 ' 


! 1 

!, , . . 


1 


Oi 

! U 1 


1 0 

(«) 

C) 

[ 304 

12.7 

34 1 

1 103 ' 

u;.5 

25 

11. 1 

11 4 

' 06 i 

16 3 

4 

34 1 

17 h 

9 

13. 6 

16.2 

68 ' 


1 1 

! 10 ‘ 


9 



2h ' 

(*) 

3 i 

lll<» 


01 



1 14 ■ 

7.3 

2 1 

i ( 

18 5 

3 1 

13.2 

14.2 

i Zi 

H.7 

1 i 

i 

10 2 

1 1 

10 5 

11.4 

00 ! 

JAG 

7 : 

, 83 ; 

16.3 


U).9 

IK 8 

41 : 


. 0 ! 

o’ 


« I 



49 1 


7 1 

235 1 


^ ; 

' \*i 

>)" ' 

119 

i0,9 

25 1 

IJO 1 

11 1 

1 24 J 

9.8 

lao 

95 

; 10 7 

11 

72 ; 

12.5 

4 

10.8 

10.8 

; 46 

16.3 

2 

31 i 

19 2 

6 

: 17.2 

18,7 

I 24 


2 

42 ‘ 


! 2 

1 


22 

(«) 

0 

® i 

(•)' ‘ 

3 

(*) 

(•) 

28 

12.9 

3 


9 7 

3 

11.0 

11.9 

36 

11,5 

1 

16 1 

9.9 

2 

12.5 

13.4 

149 

17. 0 

14 

78 1 

18.6 

16 

17.4 

17.8 

99 


8 

OH 


9 



60 1 

C») 

61 

97 1 

">r" 

7 


(•) 


Death rate > for 
first 61 weeks 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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Defltha ^ from all causes in certain large cities of (he United States during the week 
ended December 20^ 1930^ infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparisax 
with corresponding week of 1929 — Continued 


City 

Week ended Dec 20, 



1 

1930 

1 

r orrcspondtng 
week 1929 

Death rate * for 
first 51 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate » 

Deaths 

under 

1 yciir 

i 

Infant ; 
inor- ’ 
taldy ! 
rate * ! 

Death 
rate ^ 

Deaths 

under 

1 ycjir 

1930 

1929 

New York - 

1 . 4 to 

10 8 

112 

1 

12 2 

142 

10 7 

11 3 

Bronx Borough 

lOH 

H 1 

8 

2;i 

9 .3 

18 

7 S 

8 2 

Brooklyn Borough 

4S3 

9 7 

.56 

.59 

10 6 

47 

9 7 

10 2 

Manhattan Borough 

507 

19 0 

37 

47 

17 1 

60 

16 0 

16 H 

Queens Borough 

152 

7.2 

H 

.12 

9 U 

11 

7 0 

7 7 

Richmond Borough 

44 

14 n 

3 

.58 

17 9 

3 

13 9 

L5 9 

Newark, N.J . 

93 

10 9 

n 

HI 

1.5 5 

9 . n 9 

12 7 

Oakland 

N 

n 7 

.3 

37 

1.3 4 

4 

11 0 

11 3 

Oklahoma City 

49 

1.3 8 

2 

36 

9 2 

5 

11 1 

10 0 

Omaha 

44 

10 7 

3 

Mi 

13 .5 

1 

1.3 5 

1.3 .5 

Paterson 

4‘) 

17 0 

5 

87 

14 0 

2 

12 1 

13 4 

Philadelphia 

471 

12 5 

.35 

52 

13.7 

46. 

12 5 

13 1 

Piltshurgh 

17.3 

13 4 

22 

7.S 

1.3 0 

14 

13 8 

14 8 

Portland, Oreg 

77) 

13 0 

3 

.37 

9 9 

5 

12 2 

12 7 

Providence 

70 

L5 K 

10 

93 

1.5 0 

i 

r 9 

14 5 

Richmond 

49 

13 9 

5 

7.1 

17.2 

.5 

14 8 

16 2 

White 

32 


*) 

44 


3 



Colored 

17 

(«» 

3 

12S ' 


2 


(«) 

Ko<'hcHter 

70 

11 2 


44 , 

12 9 

3 

11 6 

12 3 

Ft Louw 

190 

12 6 

13 

45 

U. 1 

1.3 

H 0 

14 6 

Rt Paul 1 

.72 

in 0 

o 

20 

10 5 

4 

10 l 

10 6 

Bait Lake City * 

3S 

14 1 1 

1 5 

32 1 

10 9 

5 

12 6 

12 0 

Han Anlonto 

(V4 

l.t 0 

1 0 

i cb 

18 3 

1.5 

; H 

11 7 

Han Diego 

48 

in s 

j i 

i M , 

14 6 

3 

1 14 .5 

15. 1 

San Fraivisco 

101 

1.5 8 

1 4 

' 27 

14 U 

10 

n .3 

13.1 

Schenectady 

15 

8 2 

I ^ 


11 2 

3 

; 11 0 

i 12 2 

Seattle, . 

Idl 

11 5 

n 

1 tM 

h :i 

.5 

i 11 0 

1 * 

Stnncrvillo 

25 

12 n 

; 1 

1 126 

12 7 

.3 

; 9 7 

9 3 

Spokane 

•}», 

1 11 7 

1 

! 26 

' lb S 

1 

12 4 

12 9 

Springfield, .Mass 

4.1 i 14 9 

1 ^ 

i v<; 

' It ! 

4 

' 12 1 

IJ 7 

Syracuse . 

! 4(> 

1 n 5 

7 

‘ K^> 

, 13 2 

6 

. 11 7 

1 12 9 

Tacoma 

20 i 9 7 

1 

* 27 

7 9 

1 

12 4 

j 11 7 

ToUmIu 

; T,i 

i n 0 

6 

1 >>5 

. 12 7 

2 

1 12 7 

i;i 7 

Trenton 

31 

1 U 2 

4 

i 77 

. 21 7 

.5 

1 lb f, 

17 1 

CiK’a 

1 39 

'' n 8 

2 

! .56 

■ 17 9 

1 

i U 5 

15 5 

Washington,!) C 

; 132 

! It I 

4 

23 

15 6 

6 

. 1.5 2 

j 15 4 

White 

M 

1 

2 

17 

. 

! 

- . . 

L 

(‘olortwl 

51 


2 

: 3f) 


I ^ 


1 ('0 

W'alerbury 

LI 

ti 7 

1 

24 

b 8 

1 V, 

w ;i 

9 3 

Wllrmnglon, Del ^ 

> 32 

L5 9 

2 

, 4s 

' 12 4 

4 

, 14 b 

i 13 S 

W'orivster 

' W 

14 H 

1 

! 11 

1.5 8 

6 

‘ 12 6 

1 ? 

Yonkers , 

31 

11 9 

2 

48 

11 8 

f. 

; 8 1 

I M 

Youngstown 

1 35 

! 

10 7 

4 

: 57 

} 

1.5 0 

7 

j 10.4 

i ^ 


i PiUkttis of nonn»swf(^nt.s arc inolinlo'l StHIbirtfi.'' ar*' 

•Thejwi ratos n-proseiU annual rates j)<?r l.UOO iK)|iu].i!iou, af) t‘stiniutvni for ItUO arul I Jjy by the ar.th* 
motUTiI method. 

* Deatlia untier 1 year of age per Uve births (hties loft blank an* not lu the registration area for 
births. 

* Data for 73 ritJes, 

< Deaths fur \ve<»k ended Friday . „ 

* For the eitu‘8 for vshioh deaths are shown by color the colored population in I'JJl) i‘i)ii.stituted the lollow- 
ing percentagtis of the total iwipulation Atlanta* .'U, BnUitnore, 15. Hir lungham, 30, Dnlias, 13, r ort u ortiu 
14; Houston* 25; Indianapolis, U, Kansiis i’lty. Kans , U, Knowille, 1.3, Louisville, L, Memphis, 33, 
Nashville, 3t); New Orleans, 2fk Uuhmond, 32. and Washington. DC, 25. 

t Population Apr. 1, 1930, decreased 1U20 to 1930; no estimate made. 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively preverU or control dieease wUlwyl 
knowledge oj when^ where, ana under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to chanfse when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended December 27, 1930, and December 28, 1929 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended December 27, 1930, and December 2S, 1929 


Dlviiiion and State 

Diplitbena 

Influenra 

Measles 

! MoninjfowHjcus 
meningitis 

Week 
, ended 
Dec 27, 
1 im 

Week 
ended 
Dee. 2H, 
1920 

Week 
eiMierl 
Dee 27, 
1030 

i W^cek 
■ ended 
■Dee 2'<, 
1029 

Week 
ended 
Dw. 27, 
Ur30 

Week i Week 
ended ended 
l>w\ 28, Dee. 27, 
1020 , 1030 

i _ 1 . 

Week 
endcHl 
Dec. 28, 
1020 

New England States: 









Maine 

8 


3 

C 

18 

4 

0 

1 

New' Ilainpshiro 

1 

4 

12 


a 

H 

0 

0 

Vermont 

2 

2 





41 

0 

0 

Massachrisetts — 

f»2 

103 

0 

f> 

273 

171 

3 

2 

Rhode laland 

8 

7 



1 

1 

0 

0 

(’onnetlicut 

11 

23 

ii 

3 

118 

10 

0 

3 

Middle Atlantic States- 









Now York 

104 

157 

1 25 

> 2h 

151 

10 1 

6 

13 

Now' Jersey - 

4H 

132 

13 

11 

120 i r4> 

2 

4 

Penns vlvania 

UiO 




406 i 

0 


East North Central Btates* 




. 





Ohio 

60 

80 

7 

55 

24 

351 

2 

12 

Imiiana ’ 

35 

21 

1 


138 

22 

4 

28 

Illinois i 

146 

212 

12 

24 

20S 

303 

7 

0 

Michigan ! 

16 

114 

2 

3 

40 

Ift'l 

1 

28 

'WwoonMn 

14 

11 

41 

22 

10 1 

485 

5 


West North Centra! States: 









Minnesota 

10 ' 

24 

2 

1 

24 

no 

1 

6 

Iowa 

1 12 

10 

1 



162 

24 

1 

Missouri 

25 , 

34 

3 

11 

656 

n 

3 

5 

North Dakota 

3 ! 

8 




08 

0 

6 

South Dakota.—.— 

13 

1 

1 


r> 

a 

1 0 

1 

Nebraska,, — 

4 ! 

15 

2 

8 

i 

174 

3 

3 

Kansas 

24 ' 

23 

1 


10 

116 

1 

1 

1 

South Atlantic Htutes; 

1 





Delaware 

3 

1 


1 


1 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

80 

23 

12' 

10 

18 

13 

0 

2 

District of Columbia 

10 

6 

2 


12 


1 

0 

West Virginia 

11 

17 

16 

17 

31 

W 

0 

0 

North Carolina 

23 > 

67 

0 

12 

50 

6 

1 

3 

South Carolina 

12 ' 

27 

588 

iKKi 



] 

6 

Georgia 

23 1 

34 

42 

148 

32 

34 

0 

6 

Florida 

6 1 

0 

1 

5 

25 

7 

0 

I 0 


1 New Y ork City only. > Week ended Fridays. 
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January 9, 1981 


CGwaa of eertcdn eonmunieable diseoaes reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for vmke ended December 87, 19$0, and Deomher 28 y 1929 — Continued 



Bipbtberia 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Diyltlon and State 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 27, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 28, 
1920 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 27, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 2«, 
1920 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 27, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 28, 
1929 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 27, 
1930 

Week 
ende<i 
Dec. 28, 
1929 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky _ ........... 


20 



10 

10 

1 

0 

Tennessee 

20 

14 

46 

100 

24 

16 

1 

6 

Alabama 

39 

10 

30 

02 

122 

0 

0 

Mississippi... 

22 

18' 


4 

1 

Wast South Central Statiss: 

Arkansas 

3 

8 

25 

69 

1 

7 


1 

IxniJsiana 

12 

36 

10 

24 


10 

0 

0 

(ikiahonm • 

24 

49 

41 

113 

ii 

19 

1 

8 

Texas 

1 

112 

22 

i 

40 

81 

51 

1 

2 

Mo\mtaln States. 

Montana 

1 

38 

0 

1 

Idaho . 

1 : 



10 

1 22 

1 1 

5 

WyomiUK - - 

1 

5 


i . ... 

j 3 

1 

1 

Colora<lo .... 

8 

f) 



43 

i 14 

2 

4 

New Mexico.... 

C 

2S 


121 

i 

0 

0 

Arizona 

3 



6 

2a 

1 

3 

rtali > 


15 

4 

1 

GO 

0 

2 

racif\<‘ State,*? 

\Va,''ti(in?t<)n - 

11 

i 



1 ' 
! 

I 6 

15 

0 

5 

Orcffon - 

5 


27 


1 52 

11 

0 

1 

California 

1 ^ 
i_ 

LJL 



30 

j 109 

203 

s 

14 


PoliofnyHltls ^ Kcarlet fr\ er 


Fmallpox 


Typhoid fever 










Division and State 

WiHk 

tS'cek 

WiHk Wwk 

t\ ink 

Week 

\N eck 

Week 

1 cmlv«l 

ended 

ended I ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


D«*c 

Dec. 

Dec. i Dec 

Dec 

Dic 

Dec 

Dec 


27. 1930 1 28, 1029 , 2T, 1930 , 28. 1929 

27. 19.10 

28, 1929 

27, 1930 

28, 1929 

New Knghmd StaP'S 



} 





Main.* 

3 

0 

19 1 :ts 

0 

0 

2 

0 

N'rw 

9 

0 

2 13 

0 

0 

2 

0 

\ ('rinnnt .. 

0 

0 

4 ' 13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

tts 

n 

1 

222 1 293 

0 

0 

8 

2 

iihu‘lc bland 

0 

0 

31 : L3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t imniTUcnt ..... 

0 

I 

Cm I r3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Middl. Vtlantic Statts 



1 





w >*»rK - 

1 

1 

43i> 1 312 

7 

3 

8 

8 

Nt'W J< rs, \ 

0 

0 

142 1(51 

0 

0 

5 

3 


1 


370 . . 

0 


19 


KiiM North t entrai St jUs 








<duo - . 

2 

3 

:*K1 '289 

45 

1.9) 

18 

15 

llrlljinu 

0 

1 

172 137 

53 

l.'iS 

.3 

0 

Illinois 

4 

1 

'Mi < 455 

53 

90 

17 

3 

Mlchig.'iji 

0 

3 

134 2,51 

IJ 

57 

1.5 

1 

iNisionsin. .. 

1 

0 

122 ‘ 92 

9 

29 

2 

0 

Wist Nortii Ccnlntl States 








iMinncJ'ota . . 

,3 

0 

tn w 

4 1 

H 1 

2 

8 

Iowa ' 

2 

0 

1(H 43 

17 i 

79 1 

0 

2 

Missouri , 

0 

0 

llh 57 

3 ; 

.50 J 

4 

1 

North Dakota. 

1 

1 

9 44 

2 , 

13 i 

0 

0 

ii^outh Dakota j 

1 

0 

f) , 11 

: 20 : 

i 

I 

0 

Nebraska 1 

2 i 

I i 

; 37 M 

22 1 

32 i 

1 

0 

Kansas | 

* j 

0 1 

4<j ; 127 

47 ; 

24 1 

1 

1 

Soutli Alliintic States. 




' /V 1 




Ihkiwaie 

0 i 

0 

12 i 5 

0 1 

0 ' 

0 

0 

Mar viand > . 1 

0 

0 

7.5 1 50 

0 

0 

8 

7 

District of Columbia 

1 

0 

23 : 2.5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

West Virgini.i 

1 

0 

62 ; .M 

13 

14 

8 

8 

North ('aroUna 

1 

3 

22 to 

0 

D 

1 

5 

.South ('arolitia 

1 

2 

23 1 :i2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

Ch-orgia 

0 

i ® 

28 I 42 

0 

0 

6 

7 

Floritia 

0 

0 

8 1 3 

0 


1 ! 

1 

Kast 8outh Central States' 



1 





Kentucky 

0 

0 

43 52 

10 

31 

5 

0 

Tennessee 

0 

1 

22 , 20 

0 

6 

5 

8 

Alabama 

2 

0 

52 i 2l» 1 

6 

2 

12 

4 

Mississippi 

0 1 

0 i 

19 ! 17 i 

6 

2 

$ 

7 


* Week ended Friday, , ^ . 

* Figures tor 1030 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Cases of certain communicahle diemses reported by teleyraph by State health oMeers 
for weeks ended December S7y 1930, and December 38, 1939 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

1 Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended j 
Dec. 1 
27, 1930 

Week 

ended 

Dec. 

28,1920 

Week 

ended 

Dec. 

27,1030 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 
28, 1020 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 
27, 1030 

Week 

ended 

Dec. 

28,1920 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 
27, 1030 

Week 

ended 

Doc. 

28,1920 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

16 

6 

i 

Louisiana 

1 

0 

11 

20 

16 

0 

0 

7 

Oklahoma * 

0 

1 

65 

48 

19 

137 

7 

12 

Texas 

0 

0 

10 

01 

12 

M 

3 

2 

Mountain States: 



1 






Montana 

0 1 

0 

24 

28 

11 

10 

0 

0 

Idaho 

1 { 

0 

1 

1 4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Wyoming--- 

1 ! 

0 

6 

1 6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Colorado 

0 

1 

55 

28 

1 

2:1 

1 

0 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

8 

22 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Anrona 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1 

Utah s 

Pacific States: 

1 0 

0 

5 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington 

' 1 

' 1 

46 ' 

.50 

13 

123 

1 

6 

Oregon 

2 

! 0 

8 . 

38 

0 

14 

0 

1 

California 

12 

1 

76 j 

i 208 


60 

7 

4 


> Week ended Friday. 

> Figures for 1930 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of cases reported monthly by Statw is published weekly and covers only those 
States from which reports aie received during the current week. 


State 

Menin- 

gOCOC’ 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enra 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

.sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Pollo- 
rn ye- 
ll IB 

Scarlet 
fe\ or 

Sinall- 

I>ox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

November, lUSO 











Alabama 

13 

467 

200 

248 

178 

30 

19 

409 

3 

84 

California- 

15 

316 

132 

2 

529 

5 

146 

408 

86 

58 

Colorado 

5 

72 



248 


8 

136 

43 

*2.5 

Idaho 

11 

11 


:m 


2 

48 

in ' 5 

JlllQOlS - 

23 

728 

20 

r, 

373 


48 

1, .^36 

06 

7t) 

Louisiana 

9 

152 

53 

72 

13 

23 

6 

89 

8 

85 

Maryland 

2 

138 

m 

1 

27 

1 ! 

! 6 

; 

0 

03 

Minnesota 

<1 

8.3 

4 


55 


! 60 

' 244 1 

42 

18 

Missouri 

21 

351 

28 

10 

1,290 

1 i 

1 35 

511 i 

63 

124 

Montana 

1 

11 

11 


10 


;j 

132 1 

24 


Now Harnp.shiro 

-- 

22 





4 

24 

2 

North C'arolina 


610 

28 


62 

237 

4 

572 

6 

34 

Oklahoma ' 

7 

276 

186 

125 

00 

20 

2 

2M 

27 

150 

Oregon 

2 

18 

51 


104 


3 

86 

66 

21 

Rhode Island 


44 

11 


5 


1 

65 

0 

7 

South Dakota 

1 

33 

36 


5 

1 

21 

47 

56 

13 

Texas 

2 

328 

148 

f>37 


1 

30 

164 


127 

Virginia 

0 

370 

1,298 

28 

483 

21 

8 

438 

iu 

60 

Washington 

4 

80 

23 


66 


3 

180 

89 

23 

Wisconsin 

0 

80 

104 


646 


24 

384 

29 

23 


^ Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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1931 


Newmbert I$SO 

Actinomycosto: 

Oalttornla 

Anthrar; 

Callforsla 

IHInols 

Chicken pox: 

Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

niinoia 

I^uiMona 

Mar>iand 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montarm 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma > 

Oreiron 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Vimtnia 

Woshmjfton 

Wisconsin 

Ponjunet Iritis 

Montana 

<)kUilu)ma ’ 

Dengue 

Alahuma 

T>iurrlien 

Maryland 

Diarrhea and d>sentery. 

Virginia 

Djsenter.v 

California faineblc) 

rnHf<»rfiia nianllary) 

IllinoK , . 

Illinois (ainebir) .. . . 

Illinois (Iwillary) 

i.outdana 

Miir> hiini 

M InneAota 

Oklahonia 1 

WasliiiiKiou 

(lortnaii ineahle^' 

California 


Cases 

I 

1 

1 

j7« 

902 

2«2 


1.094 

294 

671 

4or. 

ASO 

47 

22.1 

76 

122 

492 

:ior> 

1,894 

4 


o 


30 

llh 

2 

13 

3; 

4 

2 

4 

21 

1 

11 

4 

M 


('olorado. 


Illinois i:i 

Maryland 4 

Montana 3 

North Carolina 2:i 

Rhmie Island 2 

Washington - 2:1 

Oraniilorna, twccldioidal. 

C'alikinda 1 

Hookworm disease: 

I^Miisiaim 81 

Impetigo crmhigiosa: 

Colorado 4 

Mar>'knd, 

Oregon - 18 

Lead poisoning: 

niinote 2 


i Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Leprosy; 

California 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Washington 

lethargic encephttlitis: 

Alabama 

(’alifomia 

Colwado 

Illinois 

[.out<^muH 

Texas 

Vt i.s<f>nMn 

Mumps 

Alnbanm 

California 

Colorado 

Llnho 

Illinois 

l.Kmi lana 

Maryland , 

Miswiun 

Montana 

Oklahoma » 

Oregon . 

Rhode DHnd 

South I hikota 

Washington . 

\V mmsin 

Oph til'd mil necmntoni nr 

Culrornia 

Illinois- 

M .tr\ land 

Mjvmhjii 

okhlioinu’ . . . 

raraiyphoid fever 
(’ithhrnm .. 

Illinei-* - -- . 

MiMn<“*oUi , .. 

Xt.rlh <'urf-l)rm . 

Tt 

V\ .».sh:ui:t«.n_ 
ihieiprr.il srpiiivnii'i 
Him IS 

\\ ;*i.iiinKton 

Knlues aMtnols 

t ;di.^.Moa 

Illinois 

Louisi Jiia 

Mars land 

MitfMUri 

On*g<*n 

Rhmlo bland 

Se.ibie.s 

Marvland 

Orpgim 

Si'piic son' throat 

Illinois 

Mnrx land 

M issouri 

M onluna 

North ( iirolina 

Oklahoma * - 

Oregon 


CaMS 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 
1 
1 

31 

617 

134 

5 
757 

1 

31 

.59 

61 

4 

106 

g 

17 

125 

477 

3 

48 

2 

10 

2 

3 
1 
8 
1 

4 
7 

4 

1 

69 

1 

0 

2 

6 

1 

2 

i 

9 

11 

7 

14 

1 

14 

S2 

3 
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Beptio $ore throat— Continued. Oases 

Rhode Island 1 

South Dakota 4 

Tetanus: 

California 8 

Illinois 2 

Louisiana 5 

Oklahoma * 1 

South Dakota - 1 

Trachoma; 

California - - 122 

Illinois I 

Maryland 1 

Minnesota 1 

Missoiin 01 

Montana - 1 

Oklahoma 3 

South Dakota 1 

Trichinosis- 

('alifornia 2 

Illinois 3 

Tularaoiiua. 

Illinois 9 

Ixiujsiana 1 

Maryland 1 

Miniu'sota 3 

Missouri .S 

South Dakota 1 

VirKima fl 

Wisconsin 2 

Typhus fever 

Alabama 6 

Maryland 2 


Undulant fever: Cases 

CalUortiia 13 

Illinois 3 

Louisiana 4 

Maryland — 6 

Minnesota 2 

Missouri.. JO 

OreKOii 2 

Washington 7 

Vincent's angina: 

Colorado 3 

Illinois 3 

Maryland 9 

, Washington 1 

Whooping cough: 

Alabanm 79 

t’uliforrua i2fi 

Colomdo 81 

Idaho 38 

Ilhnois 491 

Loui'^iaua 24 

Mar>lind 102 

Minm*s<»t!i t>9 

Missouri 54 

Mon tans) Ill 

North Carolina 370 

Oklahoma 21 

Oreeon 66 

Rhode Lland M 

South Dikota 

Virginia 254 

Was-iiington 139 

Wi.^Cf>nsiu 5T3 


* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 

Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of August, 
1930, by Slate Health Officers 


State 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Venuoni 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

PcimsyJvania — 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota... 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


('hick- j Djph- v»,, ^^ea»l»‘t 

«* |) 0 X I thdriB MTOSlra,. Mumps 


12 

15 

17 1 74 

44 

0 


20 


6 

I. . 


6 

0 


4 

19 

3 

18 

16 

11 

0 

» 4 

2 

70 

183 

227 

144 

192 

0 

374 

63 

6 

n 

8 


13 

0 

56 

6 

17 

24 

32 


31 

0 

109 

6 

184 

237 

603 

243 ' 234 

1 

R656 

116 

Jk) 

145 

lf>5 

43 

76 

0 

4^13 

67 

159 

183 

495 

168 

232 

0 

497 

206 

157 

101 

97 

61 

234 

42 

578 

201 

8 

i 45 

25 

n 

73 

116 ; 

162 

68 

100 

' 258 

76 

172 

2;i5 

79 

855 1 

173 

79 

121 

194 

72 

170 

57 i 

430 

70 

136 

51 ; 

255 

140 

108 

23 1 

185 ; 

32 

33 

48 

19 


59 

11 

158 1 

27 

7 

12 

4 

9 

27 

43 

36 

8 

25 

1 78 

66 

29 

78 

54 

217 

148 

4 


15 

34 

29 

30 

14 

25 

7 

1 30 

7 - 


10 

29 

11 

19 

25 

i 19 

28 j 

6 

17 

36 

13 

20 

13 

! 40 

1 43 1 

25 

71 

27 

73 

78 


Siim,*- 

pox 


Ty* 
phoid 
Tuber- 1 and 
eulosis paratv* 
i f>hotd 
j fever 


Who'kp. 

Ing 

c-ougl) 


143 

" 63 
551 

37 
129 

L4l« 

272 

H29 

401 

100 

652 

706 

930 

101 

38 
79 

04 

9 

38 

112 


i Pulmonary. 
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Cmm of Cortaia Conmnniesble DtsoMes Beiwrted for the Month of Angnst, 
1980, by State Health Officers — Continued 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

therla 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tubor- 

ouJosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

and 

paraty- 

phoid 

fever 

WTioop- 

Ing 

cough 

Delaware 


8 

13 

3 

6 

0 

13 

29 

A 

Maryland. 

13 

41 

18 

13 

34 

0 

233 

240 

123 

Dhirld. of Colu mbia 

7 

13 

20 


14 

0 

80 

21 

22 

VlTRlMia 

90 

99 

208 


135 

4 

190 

312 

285 

West Virginia 

16 

44 

43 

. 

58 

IQ 

46 

246 

145 

North Carolina 

32 

244 

16 


136 

11 

244 

437 

South ('aroUna 

46 

86 

13 

22 

26 

2 

135 

305 

m 

Georgia 

4 

47 

45 

24 

Cl 

3 

91 

248 

75 

Florida 

5 

D 

2 

22 

11 

0 

38 

21 

12 

Kentucky » 










Teniicssie. 

10 

43 

27 

14 

76 

9 

J 23:i 

52{) 

115 

Alahriiim 

6 

51 

85 . 

24 1 

SO 1 

i 2 

.370 

186 

143 

Miesisshipl 

142 

61 1 

96 

156 ; 

26 ; 

1 

1 263 

161 

379 

Arkansfi:; j 

18 

6 


4 

14 

1 12 

« 13 

126 

44 

! 

1 1 

41 j 

'•20 

6 1 

23 1 

i 0 

J 178 

154 

34 

Oklahoma * I 

2 

26 1 

47 

! 1 1 

21) , 

1 ^ ! 

62 

24K 

32 

IVxiKs : 


99 1 
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138 


Montana j 

11 1 

3 

14 

1 26 

32 j 

i 11 1 

Xi 

13 

87 

Idaho 1 

11 ! 

7 ; 

i 13 

‘ 1 

s , 

8 1 

1 6 j 

S 

60 

Wyoming .j 

2 


1 •! 

2 ' 

15 1 

0 1 

.. ' 

3 

15 

('olor.'ido ' 


I ” 28'- 

i 65 

• 61 I 

34 

4 

!" 'ii4 1 

47 

199 

New Mexico . 


! 32 

14 i 13 

6 

12 

; .Vi 1 

2S 

12 

Arixotuv. - 1 

2 ; 

; 11 

37 

9 

7 ! 

1 

‘ 118 I 

27 : 

29 

fiah» ■* 









1 


Nevada i 

* 





.. 

0 

i *' "u'i 

1 0 

4 

W'ltshiogtoii . I 

43 1 

29 ! 

82 

7.5 

44 

42 

! 115 i 

I 

1 21 

1S8 

Oregon 

24 

19 j 

Si 

55 

1 24 

20 

37 i 

21) 1 136 

Califorma * 

130 1 

: '«i 

305 1 33.1 

1 136 : 

46 

! '*“i 

85 j 377 


‘ ruhiionary ’ Hoport^ rt'eoivtHl wviekly. * Kschisive of Oklahoma (.'ity and Tulsa 

Case Rates per 1,000 Population {Annual Basis) for the Month of August, 1930, 
Based on Provisional Populations 


StaU' 


I 


Mjilm ... . 

N'lni njtmpshirt’ 

Ven limit . . . 

. - . 

Hilt Hie Ishxid 

r<iauwticut. . ... 

Nffiw York 

NeiA Jersey 

Ivanla 

Dim) 

fmllajia 

llUrmis 

Michlirttti 

WUiiHiuiiin 

Minriasoitt..., 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South IVakottt,, 

Nebraska 

Kansas., 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Disirict of Columbia. 

VirKinia 



i 

1 



1 



! T\- 

[ 

Chick 

CU P<<K 

Diph- i 
theiia 

1 

.Mca.sles 

.Mmiiivi. 

- .Scarlet 
h\t'r 

vSmaJl- 
' p>\ 

I'ulnr- 

ruhi.^'is 

1 phi’i.l 

’ .md 
para- 
phoiii 

Whnop- 

ir.g 

(‘ough 


1 






fever 


0 18 

0 22 i 

0 25 

1 09 

0 65 

; 0 00 

1 13 

0 IT) 

2 09 





15 

on 


10 


02 

10 

59 

.'2 

. ;95 

on 

‘ 13 

07 

2 06 

U) 

51 ! 

63 

40 

M 

00 

1 0.1 

, 18 

1.52 

(«) 

. 19 1 

. 14 


22 

00 

9(i 

10 

02 

. 12 

. 18 ' 

23 


Z 

Ot) 

.80 

04 

.94 

17 

.22 » 

56 

.2.1 

22 

00 

1 54 

U 

1, 32 

09 

42 > 

.48 

13 

22 

(K) 

1.3.* 

19 

79 

19 

- 22 • 

.CO 

20 

1“' 

(JO I 

61 

25 

1 01 

2^ ' 

, H ! 

. c i 

1 . U 

i -11 ' 

! 07 ' 

1 02 

1 . 36 i 

: .71 

.(tS ' 

. 16 . 

.09 

04 

! i 

.42 

59 1 

.25 ' 

.40 

16 t 

40 

12 

1 27 

J 36 ' 

! . 12 ' 

1 32 1 

27 ! 

i 1 01 

• ! 

. 29 ! 

.47 ; 

1 

41 j 

! 14 > 

1 02 j 

, 17 1 

1 1.71 

. .55 1 

i 

1 02 

56 

43 

09 

'M 

.13 

?3 

so 

. 1.5 

22 1 

.09 


27 

0.> ' 

.72 

12 i 

.46 

Mi 1 

06 I 

.02 

(M 

. 13 

21 ! 

.17 1 

04 

18 

.08 1 

.25 

.21 

.09 i 

.25 

. iK i 

.70 { 

48 

.26 

.07 i 

. 14 1 

.26 

.59 ! 

50 

.52 , 

.24 1 

.43 1 

1. 10 

. 12 ! 

.51 ! 

.12 


17 

49 , 

. 19 i 

.32 1 

.15 

.21 \ 

. 16 : 

.24 

"".(W'l 

. 14 

.31 t 

11 

.17 i 

.49 

.09 

. 2a j 

.28 

. 16 * 

.44 

.17 

.47 

.46 

.70 


.39 1 

.64 

.15 j 

.30 

.00 1 

.64 

1 43 i 

29 

.09 

.30 ! 

.13 


.25 

.00 i 

1.68 

1.73 1 

.80 

. 17 

.31 j 

.63 

.09 j 

.34 

.00 j 

1.93 

.51 ‘ 

.53 

.44 

.4$; 

1.01 


.66 

.02 ! 

.92 

1.52 

1.39 


‘Polmoiiary, 
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CkM Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of August, 1990, 
Based on Provisional Populations — Continued 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

and 

para- 

typhoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

oough 

West VirRitiia 

.10 

.30 

.20 


.39 

.13 

.81 

1.66 

.96 

North Oarolina 

. 12 

.90 

.06 


.50 

.04 


.90 

1.62 

South Carolina 

.31 

.68 

.09 

.15 

.18 

.01 

.92 

2 07 

1.58 

Georgia - 

.02 

.19 

. 18 

.10 

.25 

.01 

.37 

1.01 

.80 

Florida 

.04 

.09 

.02 

.18 

.09 

.00 

.30 

.17 

.10 

Kentucky 










Tennessee 

.05 

.10 

.12 

.06 

.34 

.04 

J 1 05 

2 

.52 

Alabama 

03 

.23 


.11 

.36 

.01 

LC4 

.83 

.63 

Mississippi 

.83 

.36 

.56 

91 

.15 

.05 

1.54 

.94 

2.22 

Arkansas 

.11 

.03 

00 

03 

.09 

.08 

> 08 

.80 

.28 

Louisiana 

.01 

.23 

.11 

03 

13 

.00 

1 1.00 

86 

.19 

Oklahoma ® 

.01 

.14 

.27 

.01 

.18 

.24 

.30 

1 41 

.18 

Texas 


20 



.16 



.28 


Montana 

.24 

1 07 

31 

.67 

.70 

.24 

.72 

29 

1 91 

Idaho 

.29 

1 18 

I .34 

1 .06 

.21 

21 

! 16 

21 

l.SS 

Wyoming 

.10 

t 

1 . 10 

. 10 

.78 

00 


16 

.78 

Colorado 


i .32 

.74 

69 

.39 

0.5 

*’ i 29 

.53 

2.26 

New Mexico 


.88 

.38 

.36 

. 16 

. 3.1 

1 62 


.33 

Arirona 

'.6.5* 

.30 

.99 

.24 

19 

0.1 

3 17 

.73 

.78 

Utah * 










Nevada. 

.52 





IK) 

'* '» 64 

’ on 

’ V52 

Washington 

.32 

.22 

.61 

.56 

33 

32 

86 

.16 

! 1.41 

Oregon 

.30 

.23 

1.01 

i .68 

30 

2,'» 

! .46 

.36 

1 1.67 

California 

.27 

.30 

.63 

i 69 

28 

i)9 

1 .56 

17 

.78 


1 Pulmonary * Jleports received weekly. * Exeliisivo of Dklahoina ('ity and Tulsa. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 94 cities reporting cases used in the following table arc Hituatenl in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 31,690,- 
000. The estimated popidation of the 87 cities reporting deaths is more than 
30,100,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last 
nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended December 20^ 1030, and December 1020 


llKiO 


j Esti Hinted 
expet tuncy 


Diphthorm: 

46 States 

94 cities 

Measles' 

46 States 

94 cities 

M(‘ninKfK‘o(‘cus ineniuKitis, 

46 States 

91 cities 

Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 

Scarlet fever: 

40 State,s 

94 Cities 

Smallpox' 

40 States 

94 cities 

Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

94 cities 


rasfx reported 


Deaths reported 

Inlluenza and pnoumooia: 

87 cities 

Smallpox: 

87 Cities 


1,4R3 

6S.4 

3, 470 
1, IHl 

73 

39 

91 

3, 908 
1,435 

634 

67 

314 

63 


1,766 

767 


3,840 

m 

166 

100 

24 

3, 887 
1,600 


1,067 

142 

207 

32 


1,066 


1,206 


87 


30 


723 

0 


1,000 

0 
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Okf rtpori$ for week ended December $0, 1930 

Tbe **Mtimated aipectancy'* given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous oecnrrence the nunil)er of cases of the disease 
nnder ounsideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in tbe absence of epidemics. It 
Is based on reporte to the Public Health Service during tbe j^mst nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding W6ek.s of tbe preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is un'^aM'ifartory, the epidemic p(*riods 
are extduded, and tbe estimated expectancy is the mean number of case^ reported for tiie w'eek during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not l>eon reoeived for the full nine years, data arc used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1U21 is included In obtaming tbe estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid atinipi deviation from tlie usual trend For some of the diseases given in tlie 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, Btntc, 
city 


and 



NEW ENGLAND 

Maine' 

Portlands . .. 
New llamjishire. 

foncoid - . 
Vermont ■ 

Hurre 

Burlington 

Massachusetts 

boston 

Fall River 

Bpringlleld 

Worceeter 

lihivle DIaod 
Pawtucket 
f*rovidence ... 
Ccmneclicut, 

Bridgeport. . .. 
HartfiMd - 
.New Haveu 

MIDDLE ATI.AMU' 

New York 

iiujTalo 

New York 

liochester . .. 

Syracune 

New Jersey 

('.linden 

Newark. 
Trenioii. 
Penii'*>lvani.n. 
Mal.tdelphia 
Pitt'^burgii 
Ucuding 


EAST NORTH 
< KNfaAL 

Ohio 

riuc'innali 

('levelimd. ... 
(’oluiubus . .. 

Tolelo 

Iniiiana 

Fort Wayne . . 
Indnmapolis . 

Bouth Bend 

Terre Haute. . 
Illinois- 

('hicagn 

Springfield — 
Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Kapids. 


35 

1«0 

13 

2d 

4 

7t» 

7 

no 

73 

12 


A 

170 

3 

no 

2 

10 

4 
3 

105 

3 

07 

26 


Diphtheria Influen'/.a 



PneU' 

( ast*^, 
estimated 
(•.xrxK't- 
anc> 

Casrs ^ (’as(8 
reported ^ reported 

j 

I>eal^s 

reported 

Cfis<.s re- 
repiT4ed 

Mumps, 
casts re- 
reporti'd 

monia, 

deaths 

reporu^d 

1 

1 

0 1 1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

, 

33 : 1 

0 

7.0 

13 

25 

4 

6 ' 

0 

0 

6 

3 

5 

0‘ 

0 

3 

5 

2 

6 

6 


1 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1) 

0 

2 

10 

* , 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

‘1 

0 

0 

h 

s 

1 

IS 

* 

10 : 

2 

’ {] 

.IN 

Ifi 

lOo 

71 . 23 


' OS 

. 3o ’ 

i:.4 

H 

t 

' 0 

1 

2 

5 

4 

: 0 . . 

■ d 


1 ^ * 

3 

ft 

' l’ 

d 

fsi 

7 ' 

4 

IK\ 

1 7 3 

0 

(1 

0 ' 

' 17 

3 

f 0 . 

0 

0 

- 

2 

71 

1 Ifl ’ 5 

i 2 

' PI 

28 , 

40 

23 

1 IM ' 

, 1 

10 

17 

28 

3 

1 0 1 

1 

1 t> 

i 

.I 

23 1 

1 

14 

i 

i 1 

1 

i 

4 

10 

15 

10 

44 

14 ; 7 

0 

2 

72 

12 

H 

! 2 1 

1 

. 1 

1 

i ® 

10 

» 10 1 3 

3 

! ^ 

7 

1 2 

5 

t 1 1 

1 

1 ^ 

0 


10 { 

1 3 

0 

® i 

0 

> 12 

1 I 

1 0 * 

0 

' 0 i 

0 

2 

» 1 

; 0 1 

0 

i ^ 

0 

2 

132 

m 1 4 

7 


60 

30 

3 

2 1 

0 

I ® 

0 

1 

07 

33 :* 1 

3 

i 8 

18 

20 

4 

1 

0 * 

i 

0 

1 !. 


1 
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City reports for week ended December 20 ^ 19S0 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pr)x, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 
cases re- 
reported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Cast«, 

cstimatoc 

o.tpoct- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
oases re- 
rciKxrted 

EAST NORTH 









CENTRAL— continued 









Wisconsin: 









Kenosha 

32 

1 

0 


0 

0 

7 

0 

Madison 

48 

2 

2 



1 

10 


Milwaukee. 

132 

20 

9 


0 

5 

08 

0 

Racine. 


3 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Superior 

b 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH 









CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 









Duluth 

7 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

Minm^apolis 

.% 

20 

11 


0 

1 

10 

4 

St. Paul 

32 

12 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Iowa: 









Davenport 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


Dps Moines 

1 

3 

0 



0 

0 


Sioux City 

7 

1 

0 



1 

4 


Waterloo.'. _ .. 

10 

0 

0 



0 

0 


Missouri: 









Kansas City 

32 

8 

3 


2 

3 

0 

3 

St. Joseph 

() 

2 

0 

. 

0 

1 

0 

5 

St Louis 

35 

43 

23 



721 

11 


North Dakota: 









Fargo 

\) 

0 

0 


0 

0 

5 

0 

Grand Forks. ... 

0 

0 

0 



0 

9 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen 

3 

0 

0 



1 

2 


Nebraska- 









Omaha.. 

12 

7 

8 


0 

0 

0 

e 

Kansas: 








1 

Topeka 

6 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

i 2 

Wichita 

ti 

3 

1 


0 

0 

0 

7 

bOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware: 









Wilmington 

3 

1 

1 


t) 

1 

0 

3 

Maryland- 









Hriltirnorc 

105 

30 

13 

9 

1 

20 

7 

23 

(’urn her la rid 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Frodorick _ . 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia, 









Washington 

17 

17 

13 

1 : 

1 

10 

0 

8 

V’lrgiiiia 




! 




iiynchbiirg 

3 

3 

1 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

Norfolk 

8 

3 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

2 

Richmond 

2 

0 

4 

! 0 

7 

4 

3 

Roanoke 

10 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

West \'irgima. 









Charleston 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Wheeling 

10 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

North (''arolina. 









Raleigh 


) 


t 




Wilmington 

2 

1 

1 

' n 

0 

0 

2 

Winston-Salem . . 

b 

2 

1 


0 

0 

1 

8 

Soutli (.’arolina: 









(Charleston 

0 

1 

1 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

20 

1 

1 


0 

3 

10 

10 

Georgia. 






Atlanta 

3 

6 

4 

18 

3 

10 

0 

8 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 , 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

1 

1 

12 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Florida. 









Miami 

2 

3 

3 . 


0 

0 

2 

j 

St. Petersburg 


0 . 



0 



1 

Tampa 

0 

2 

5 . 


0 

2 

6 

0 
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City reports for week ended December 20, 1980 — Continued 


Division, Htttte, and 
city 

[ Chteken 
im, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

IniluQuza 

Measles, 
cases rc‘- 
reporled 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
reported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expt'ct- 

ancy 

teases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

FASTMOrTfl (ENTUAL 









Kentucky 

1 








(‘()vmKtou,. - . 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

2 

0 

Tcniicss(‘c . 1 









Mcinr>his ... 1 

ly 

1 fi 

f) 


1 3 

0 

0 

9 

Nii.sh\illt' 1 


1 2 

3 i ! 

0 i 

4 

0 

7 

AlalMimn; j 



! 1 





UirnunRliHtn ..J 

12 

5 

3 ' 

0 i 

i * 1 

42 

0 

1 

MoJalc - 

« 

1 

1 ' 1 

! 1 , 

0 

0 

0 

MontrOTlKTV 

i 

2 

0 . ... ; 


0 

0 


lA’LM SOI TH { KNTK U- * 


, 

i 

1 i 




ArKrtTisas i 

i 


1 

J 


1 


!'( It Smith. ' 

i i 

2 

0 



1 

0 


lollU' Ur»ck 

f) ' 

i 2 

0 . . . i 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 

Liiuisiiiiia 



1 





New ojhati”* 

1 i 

13 

i: 

2 1 

} 4 ' 

1 1 

! 0 

19 

S! rcvcpf'il 


*> 






OIvlahoiicH 






1 


Muskoifw 


i 2 

2 

' 

i 0 

1 

0 

0 

okiaiit' 1 d Tits . 

0 1 

1 3 

3 

•*» ! 

: 0 

0 


i 7 

iulklt 

s 

i 

i .'> 


7 

: 1 ' 


I't'Mls i 






1 


I'ullus 

Jt) 

li 

i:. 1 

1 0 

S 

7 

4 

I'orl W I'tth - 

U) ! 

1 ^ ! 

, 1 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

duhC''!' 11 

1 o 

; 1 ] 

7 

! r> 

0 

i 0 

t) 

Hoiet^in 

d 


10 . . 

> 0 

0 

0 

r> 

."Jill ^I'tonui 

1 

1 i ! 

»* 

' 2 

0 

. 0 

t) 

MOt'MMN 


i ^ 

i 

! 




Montaiut 

1 

! 


i 




Hill nt'-' . . 

f ‘J 

i 0 

0 

< 0 

0 

' 0 

0 

tJrcjjt tails 

f <’ 

' U 

0 

. 0 

0 


u 

flcU'rui 

id 

0 

« 

i 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

. . , 

0 

i i 

0 

; 0 

0 

1 ^ 

u 

Idaho 


) 

, 

i 


1 



; a 

, 1 

0 

1 u 

. u 

1 

2 

(’olofudo 

f 

j 


i 




IhMIsC* 

at 

s 

O' 


7 

3 

16 

I’uchhj 

<> 

1 

o' 


10 

! 

1 

New 

1 


, 





XlhuqiHMque. 

i i: 

0 

1 ‘ 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

A 1170101 




1 


i 


IMuicnK 

i 0 

0 

0 : 

‘ 0 

' 0 

! 0 

3 

I tah 



i 

i 




Suit Ljike ( ‘ily. .. 

t 2») 

4 

2 i 

0 2 

3 

6 

Nexjiilu 



1 





Kano - ... 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

rA( iric 




1 

1 


i 



UushinKton 



1 

i 


j 



S4V>» J tUn 

10 

r» 

! m 


: 0 

20 


StMikane 

; l 

2 

0 ; 


! 0 

0 


Tiu-omu 


3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

< )rftj5on 



j 

1 




roilUiiul 

27 

ii 

i 0 

j 

0 i 2 

10 

S 

Salem 

0 

u 

1 ^ 

- : 0 

! 1 

1 

0 

( 'uliforiilu* 




1 

I 




I40^ Ancclos ... . 

U! 

40 

i H 

41 

1 4 

2 

8 

36 

Hammwito 

U 

2 

1 

1 0 

0 

7 

6 

San FrmiciHco . 

H 

17 

t 

1 4 

i 

! 1 0 

i 

1 

4 

7 


31 — 3 
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City reports for week ended December tO, 1930 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Taber- 

culo- 

sis. 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

toK 

CXMlgh, 

cases 

re- 

poited 

Deatlis, 

all 

causes 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

iwrted 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exjiect* 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

exfiect- 

nney 

Coses 

re- 

Ijorted 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










j 


Maine: 












Portland 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

10 

Now Hainikshire: 












Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Vermont: 












Barro 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Burlington 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

70 

53 i 

0 

0 

0 i 

7 

J 

1 

0 

27 

104 

Fall River 

2 

8 

1 0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29 

Springfield 

8 ! 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 

0 

1 

1 

7 1 

37 

Worcj^ster..- , 

11 

13 

0 

0 

0 

3 j 

0 

0 

0 

J i 

m 

Rhode Islaml 




1 


1 






Pawtucket 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Providence 

8 

15 

0 

0 i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 i 

76 

Connecticut 




I 








Bridgeport 

9 

12 

0 

0 ' 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 i 

34 

11 ait ford 

6 


0 




0 





New Haven... 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

i '1 

36 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 




i 






1 ! 


New York: 










1 


BufTalo 

20 

25 

0 

0 

0 

n 

1 

0 

0 

1 31 

137 

New York 

192 

m 

0 ! 

0 

0 

103 

9 

5 i 

1 

134 

l,4P» 

Rochester 

7 

50 

0 1 

0 

0 

& 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 14 

69 

Syracuse....... 

12 

10 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

' H) 

40 

New’ Jersev. 






i 






Camden 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

> 6 

22 

Newark 

17 

23 

0 

0 

0 ' 

^ i 

1 

0 

0 

1 17 

06 

Trenton 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

31 

Pen ns j 1 vanm. 



1 



1 

1 





Phdadelpbla,,. 

80 

113 

0 ' 

0 

0 

28 

2 

2 ‘ 

1 

! 28 

471 

Pittshurgh 

36 

55 

0 i 

0 

0 

11 

J 

0 , 

0 

' 14 

173 

Reading 

2 

2 ' 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 : 

0 i 

0 

28 

EAST NOHTH 












TENTEAL 









i 



Ohio* 



i 






1 



Cincinnati.-- . 

16 i 

86 

1 ! 

0 ’ 

0 

1 5 

0 

4 

0 

H 

132 

Clev cbuid . . . 

37 

ai 

1 1 

« i 

0 

! i- 

n 

2 

' 0 ! 

17 

160 

(^olumbus 

11 

7 

1 1 

0 ' 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

« ; 

U 

76 

Toledo 

13 

11 

1 ; 

J 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

! 3 

74 

Indiana 










i 


Fort Wayne - 

3 

1 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

; Of 

Jiidianapohs- . 

10 

62 

s i 

5 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

! 8 

[ 

South Bend-.- 

3 

6 

1 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

2 

! 24 

Terre Hauto - 

3 

0 

> 0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

I « 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 17 

Illinois 



1 i 









Chicago 

115 

183 

i 1 

0 

0 

34 

1 '> 

5 

' 0 

04 

644 

Suringtield 

1 

6 


1 

u 

0 

S 

0 

0 

U 

12 

Michigan 



1 









Detroit-. ... 

94 

55 

1 I 

4 

0 

26 

1 

0 

0 

40 

262 

Flint 

J2 

20 

1 1 

u 

i 0 

1 

0 

! 0 

0 

u 

1 20 

Crand Kapids- 

11 


a ' 




0 





Wiscoiisin 



1 


; j 







Kenosha-. . . 

2 

1 

0 * 

0 

1 . . -j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Madison 

2 

6 

0 i 

0 



0 

1 0 


0 

1 

.Milwaukee.. 

28 

IS 

0 ’ 

0 

0 

7 

0 

I h 


12 

1 iio 

Racine ...... 

6 

! 3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

! 0 

' 0 

2 

14 

Superior - 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 V 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota; 











! 

In lu h 

10 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Minneapolis... 

f)0 

13 

1 ! 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

y 

1 05 

6t. Paul 

27 

4 

2 i 

0 

0 

0 

it 

0 

0 

11 

i 6^ 
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Cily reports for week ended December SO, 1930 — Continuod 



Scarlet fever 1 

Smalltlox 1 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 1 





1 







Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

(’Ages, 

t 

(’asesj 



culo- 

Sl'v 

CasesJ 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

rases 

esu- 1 

C’ases 

Deaths 

denttis 

OSU- 1 

("AiOS 

Dcatlis 

cases 

TiiAted 

re- 

nnled’ 

re- 

re- 

le- ' 

inutedi 

le- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


e\j^ l- 

jK)rlede';je "t- 

I ortod 

ported 

ported ox I reel- j 

pot ted 

ported 

ported 



Alley 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH CKN- 












TRAL" COUt'l. 












Iowa 












J>a\en}'OTl 

1 

2 


f. 



0 

0 


0 


Des Monies 
Hioiu (’Uy. 

10 

0 

li 

:i 

t 

0 

0 


0 

29 

2 

10 

0 



0 

0 


0 

W aterloo . 

2 

0 

1 

2 



0 

0 


7 


M issoun 











Kuii.siiS ('iiy , 

ij 

10 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

96 

St _ 

i 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

SI l/OlU'. . . 

IQ 

7C 


0 

0 

9 

1 

4 

U 

6 

199 

N<»rth Dukot.i 












fnigo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


1 

0 

0 

0 



“ 

U 


0 


Soulli DakoUi 








0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


NeUr..ska 











oirj.iha , , 

,'t 

n 

1 

Ifl 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

44 

Kunsfis 












'I’ol'ckn 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

NVuhitn ,, , 

6 

5 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


47 

SliTTH VTLASTie 












I)e!av\ure 












\N tUnlngfon 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

Mar\ Idiitl, 












1! i! Union* . 

2S 

:i4 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1H8 

('iinitM'rlatnl . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T) 

0 

0 

ri 

9 

F OMjeriok 

U 

0 

t> 

0 

u 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

of Coliiin- 












) it 












\Va.slijiigton 

2:i 

22 

0 

0 

0 

H 

1 

2 

0 

0 

132 

VillTSUl’l 











6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 0 

0 

0 

Norfolk 

UitJiTiiond 

‘ 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 7 

s 

0 

, 0 

0 

o 

n 

. 0 

46 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! 1 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

. 0 

13 

t\ osj \ u. mill 

( 





1 






i Uilit loti 

! 1 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 1 

; 0 

1 

; 0 

0 

\\ hot^lin^ 

1 0 

) * 

3 

0 

! h 

“ 

1 I 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

N(irt*J ( 'uuoiiu 


i 









1 

Hoi* 

i ^ 


0 




i 













i2 

W 

' 1 

t 2 

0 

u 

0 

. i> 

0 

0 

0 

3 

\V lU 111 

2 

j 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

) 0 

0 

; 0 

0 

16 

Sftitth ( ai<;th(lt 

1 

j 


i 


1 

i 


i 

i 


< 'hto iO%tt)o 

0 

’ 0 

0 

; 0 

0 

* 0 

1 

1 « 

i 

, 0 

1 of 

(’oil! . M:i 

1 

i 

u 

! ^ 

u 

1 3 



1 

1 D 

31 

Ue (fyla 


\ 




1 

i 


i 0 

1 

: S5 

Mlaotii „ 

'» 

, 10 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

1 0 

A 

1 0 

1 ^ 

linn sv. u U 

0 

1 « 

u 

i h 

0 

i o\ 0 


; 0 

\ 0 

6 

Sh\ aiinali 

1 


; 1 

u 

0 

1 

0 


0 

i 0 

30 

Fiotidii 


1 

1 







0 

1 

' 0 

32 

i 

o 

* 1 

‘ 0 

0 

i h 

1 

1 0 

<> 

St I'ou*rs.*i irv, 

0 

1 

^ u 


' 0 

0 

J 0 


i 0 


to 






1 



28 

Tix pa 

1 

: 3 

0 

0 

1 

i « 

1 

0 

0 

i 

' 0 

t \*<’J S'V lU 



i 


j 




! 

! 


rj* ituM. 



1 


( 




I 



KenUtcky 



j 


j 




! 

1 ' 


19 

('ovtir^lon 

2 

0 


0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Teorie*-sei* 

.\Ie pf is 

0 

IT 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 

! 0 

0 

90 

46 

NsisiivlJ© 


U 

• 0 

: 0 

1 « 

u 

0 

1 i 

0 

\lahiiTi u‘ 

litra Uightt’U 

4 

\ 

0 

3 

i 

> 1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

; 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i » 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

61 

24 

Mtailgon cry 

1 

1 

0 

j 

0 

1 


0 

0 

■ 



WKST SOUTH 



{ 









CRNTRAL 



i 









Arkftnsna' 


0 

0 

1 . 





n 


3 


Fori Smith . , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




i ‘o' 

0 


Little Kock 

2 

i 0 
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City rej>ort$ for week ended December $0^ 19S0 — Continued 



Scarlet fever j 

1 

3maIlpo 

IX 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

osti* 

niriled 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

Cases estl- 
16 - mated 
ported expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

sls, Cases, 
deaths esti- 
re- mated 
portedlexpect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

coses 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

WRST SOUTH 







1 





CENTRi* I —con. 

Louisiana 










1 


New Orleans., 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

7 

2 

1 

140 

Slircvci.OTt. 

1 


0 




0 





Oktaiioma 












Mnskojrco ! 

1 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Oklahoma 












City 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

Tulsa 

2 

7 

1 

5 



0 

1 


0 


Texas* 












Pallas . 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 ! 

14 

68 

Fort V\ orth 

3 

3 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

^ 1 

0 

65 

Galveston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 i 

0 

K 

Houston 

3 

5 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

68 

Ban Antonio.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

MOUNTAI.N 

Montana 












Billmps 

1 

0 

0 

n 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Great Falls. 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Hdcrui 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Mtssoula 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Idaho 












Boise 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Colorado 

I 











Denver 

13 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

b 

16 

94 

l*uel)lo 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

New Me.\ico 




1 








Albuquerque . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona 












Phoenix 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Utah 












Balt Lake City. 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 ' 

0 

1 

0 

11 

38 

Nevada 






1 






Reno. 

0 

0 ’ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 












Beattie 

8 

11 

1 

0 



1 

1 


11 


Spokane 

8 

5 

4 

3 



0 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

3 

7 

4 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Oregon 












Portland 

7 

2 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

75 

Salem 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


California 












Los Angeles. . . 

32 

H 

I 

0 

0 

31 

1 

0 

1 

8 

304 

SacrHiruMito 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Sun Francisco 

17 

4 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

13 

188 



Moningocomis 

nlt'nini:iti5> 

lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyi-htis (infantile 
j)aralysls) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

' Cases 

Dcuths 

Cases 

l)eath.s 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGIANU 

Massachu.^-et ts 

Boston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Worcester 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York « 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Rochester 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Phlladeluhia 

2 

0 

oi 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 


» Typhus fev^r: 3 cases; 1 case at New York CIty» N. Y.; 1 case at Savannah, Ga.; and 1 case at Dallas, 
Tex. 
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City reports for week ended December W, 1930 — Continued 



Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

1 

Poliomyelitis (Infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Ciuses 

Deaths 

("ases, 
esti- j 
muted i 
r.xpect- 
aucy 

Case.s 

i 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

0 i 

1 

Cleveland 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 

(^hlcago 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit 

() 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

Wisconsin 

MiJwankce 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

1 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

M innesota 

Minneapolis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

St Paul 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Iowa 

Des Moines - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Waterloo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

^ 1 

0 

0 

Missouri. 

Kansas City 

1 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

St. Josejih 

St. Louis 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Marylami 

baltmiore . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of ('olumbia 

W ashington 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Virginia 

Norfolk 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

South Carolina 

Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

c 

('olumbia 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 j 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia ‘ 

Atlanta 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST .SOl’TlI CENTRAL 

Tennessee 

Memphis, 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST sun Til CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Little U(H;k 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Texas. 

Dallas L 

0 

0 

0 

0 

li 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Foit Worth 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana' 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AriKona: 

Phoenix ' 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Utah' 

Salt Lake 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I'ACIFIC 

California: 

I>os Angeles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento 

J 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ban Francisco 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ti 

1 


1 Typhus lever: 3 cases, 1 case at Now York City, N, Y.; 1 case at Savannah, Oa.; and 1 case at Dallas, 
Tex. 
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The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5- week period ended December 20, 1930, compared with those for a like period 
ended December 21, 1929. The population figures used in computing the rates 
are approximate estimates, authoritative figures for many of the cities not being 
available. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of jjiure than 32,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more tha!\ 
30,500,000 estimated population. 


Summary of weekly re par U from cilies November 16 to December ^Oy 1980 — Annual 
raiee per 100,000 populatumy compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1929 i 

DIPHTHEiUA CASE RATES 


Wfvk (‘iideil — 



Nov 

Nov 

I 

Nov. 

Nov ! 

Hi'c 

Dec 

1 Doc 

Du* 

Dec 

Dec 


oo 

23, 

29, 

30, ; 

0, 

7^ 

I 13, 

11. 

20, 

21. 


1930 

1929 

: 19.10 

1929 ! 

19;«) 

1929 

1930 

' 

1929 

1930 

1929 

98 cilies 

r ' 

102 

* ISO 

89 

, 

no 

M)2 

140 

1 

' DIO 

134 

6*fi 

128 

New England 

m 

117 

1 80 

177 ; 

111 

112 

117 

117 

« 130 

IfiH 

Middle Allantie 

n 

123 j 

.50 

123 ,! 

01 ' 

IJO 1 

00 

1 112 i 

i 05 

KVi 

Easl Nortli Ontr.al 

12.'» 

302 ' 

12.1 

107 

113 ! 

1 191 

• 122 1 

1 170 ' 

, ^ 120 

167 

West North Central... 

108 

109 1 

■ 108 

lit 1 

99 i 

121 i 

97) , 

148 1 

87 

no 

South Atlantic 

141 

IS.') 1 

00 

144 1 

i' 104 , 

127 ! 

MI3 

107 1 

‘*91 

107 

Fast South Central 

310 

239 ! 

1.5'» 

1 07 , 1 

102 i 

220 


, 137 1 

, 94 

123 

W^est iSoiith Central 

183 

HO 1 

1 101 ! 

251 

'0 10) i 

.102 

"117 

1 2 3 1 

, "'219 

22.5 

Mountain 

20 

^^9 

i' 77 ' 

17 

1 12 0 

l.W 

1- 20 

01 j 


61 

Pacific 

73 

(10 

!; 

.50 

! 

84 

i “ 

68 

1 97 

1 

60 


MEASLES CASE KATES 


98 oitiO'^- 

129 

2 72 : 

109 

74 

^ 140 

98 

* 107 

113 

s 194 

109 

New England 

104 

.50 i 

118 

70 

202 

81 

2.50 

85 

« 173 

92 

Middle Atlantic 

80 

34 i 

73 

33 

89 

.54 

89 

47 1 

91 

69 

East North Central 

31 

94 ■ 

28 

101 

28 

93 

7 27 

133 

029 

94 

We.st North Central 

7.51 

81 j 

636 

100 


210 

1, 0.5.5 

202 

1.387 

210 

South Atlantic 

,59 

24 i 

40 

22 

n7 

4 

"74 

28 1 

0 12H 

39 

Easl South ('entral 

109 

14 ! 

74 

0 

175 

14 

337 

14 1 

! 310 

0 

West South Central 

4 ' 

27 

11 

38 

10 12 

40 

n 8 : 

61 : 

j 10 20 

133 

Mountain 

318 

2 107 ! 

275 

131 

12.51 

lli5 

146 

104 

163 * 

139 

Pacific 

33 

i 

280 j 

12 

219 

31 

377 

31 i 

1 

4()4 

1 ^ 

418 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

m 

*218 

178 

212 

?207 

262 

<229 

i 

277 

*236 

249 

New England.. 

217 

249 

241 

2.5H 

246 

276 

237 

375 

8 312 

310 

Middle Atlantic. 

168 

127 

156 

no 

187 

148 

196 

172 ! 

219 

176 

Plast North Central 

2tKI 

347 

224 

361 

259 

409 

*318 

438 

8 300 

355 

West North Central 

214 

223 

137 

18.3 

194 

231 

206 

271 

273 

235 

South Atlantic 

198 

163 

172 

139 

»211 

159 

«241 ' 

193 

» 193 ! 

263 

East South Central 

236 

157 

243 

1H7 

337 1 

144 

425 

89 

223 ’ 

48 

West South Central 

101 . 

156 

142 

118 

« 100 

156 

»94 

137 

*‘80 

99 

Mountain 

275 I 

*267 

223 

348 

w 120 

392 

206 

322 

292 

583 

P’ncific 

102 

261 

97 

266 

113 

855 

83 

340 

97 

244 


1 The figures given in thi.s table are rates per 100.000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimates as of July 1, 1030, and 1029, respectively. 

* Reno, Nev , not included. 

8 Raleigh, N. C., Shreveport, La., and Denver. Colo., not included. 

* South Bend, Ind., Raleigh, N. C,, Fort Smith, Ark., and Shreveport, La., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn., Grand Rapids, Mich., Raleigh, N. C., and Shreveport, La., not included, 
fi Hartford, Conn., not included. 

’ South Bend, Ind., not included. 

« Grand Rapids, Mich., not included. 

8 Kaleigh, N. C., not included. 

M Shreveport, La., not included, 
u Fort Smith, Ark., and Shreveport, La., not included^ 
u Denver, Colo., not included. 
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Summary of weeUy reports from cities November 16 to December 20 y 1930 — Annual 
rates per lOOyOOO population, compared with rates for the corresvondina period 
of 1929 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



W’^eek ended— 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Doc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


22, 

23, 

29, 

30, 


7, 

13, 

D, 

20, 

21, 


1030 

1920 

1030 

1029 

1030 

1920 

1030 

1020 

1030 

1029 

08 cities 

3 

J 24 

8 

14 

37 

19 

♦15 

23 

« 9 

23 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

•0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ea.st North Central 

0 

33 

4 

13 

1 

26 

7 3 

20 

*6 

31 

West North Central 

33 

ftO 

06 

48 

47 

04 

120 

56 

47 

60 

South Atianfic 

0 

: 2 

0 

0 

•O 

1 0 

»0 

0 

M) 

0 

East South Central- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

W'est South Central 

4 

38 

4 

11 

10 4 

10 

» 8 

34 

10 16 

34 

Mountain 

43 

2 71 

34 

35 

32 205 

78 

146 

78 

112 

52 

Pacific 

7 

111 

0 

75 

12 

60 

7 

118 

12 

113 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


08 cities... 

15 1 

* 13 

10 1 

6 

1 

; 3 10 

6 1 

<8 

6 i 

»9 1 

8 

New England 

15 

11 

n ! 

2 

7 

2 i 

18 

7 1 

•» 10 1 

0 

Middle .Mlantic 

5 1 

10 

^ i 

2 

1 8 

4 ! 

7 

6 

3 i 

4 

East North Central, 

9 1 

9 

4 1 

6 


4 ; 

77 

3 ; 

« 10 i 

3 

West North Central 

23 

12 

8 ' 

6 

! 6 

2 , 

0 

6 

8 

8 

South Atlantic 

26 

19 

1 20 ! 

4 

1 k 17 

6 ' 

»4 

7 1 

6 11 

4 

East South Central 

13 

34 

13 < 

34 |i 13 

48 ' 

20 

14 ‘ 

40 

0 

We~st .South Central 

90 

34 

75 j 

15 

It *0 28 

0 ; 

n 25 

8 , 

10 28 

38 

Mountain 

51 

2 36 

9 ! 

26 

1 12 17 

26 1 

0 

0 ' 

0 

17 

Pacific 

12 

5 


2 

1 

‘“ll 

7 

1 

7 

7 

3 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

11 

*8 1 

! « 

11 

3 10 

17 

13 10 

16 :i 

3 10 

19 

Now England 

7 

4 

2 

4 

4 

11 

4 

7|i 

0 2 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

8 

9 

11 

5 

6 

14 

8 

« ii 

5 

18 

Ea.st North (^cntral 

5 

6 

7 

10 

8 

9 

7 5 

15 , 

8 10 

14 

W’est North (’entral 

6 

9 

0 

21 

12 

27 

21 

12 1 

15 

15 

South Atlantic 

22 

4 

9 

17 

» 19 

28 

»22 

19 !! 

» 19 

13 

East South Ontral 

15 

30 

29 

15 

15 

60 

29 

60 i{ 

37 

52 

West South Central i 

:i8 

16 

15 1 

55 

JO 37 

47 

in 12 

78 1 , 

10 26 

66 

Mountain 

60 

29 

26 

17 

»2 34 1 

17 

9 


17 

26 

Pacific 

9 

6 

9 

13 

3 

13 

9 

19 

12 

28 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

119 

* 101 j 

112 

106 

9 102 

136 

IS 108 

150 

1 » 115 

ISi 

New England 

115 

88 1 

71 

92 

66 

74 

109 

135 

6 108 

15' 

Middle Atlantic 

140 

106 

125 

101 

107 

139 

109 

156 

133 

16, 

East North Central 

83 

90 i 

78 

84 

78 

126 

7 85 

116 

8 70 

11 

W’est North (,‘entral 

136 

102 ; 

92 

126 

130 

126 

M5 

174 

95 

18( 

South Atlantic 

143 

94 ' 

165 

129 

0 143 

131 

6 121 

191 

8 128 

18^ 

East South (^entral 

199 

254 I 

155 

224 

177 

239 

140 

216 

125 

21< 

We.st South Central 

123 

129 1 

165 

156 

10 139 

238 

10 176 

230 

10 147 

23^ 

Mountain 

163 

2 107 ' 

223 

157 

12 137 

165 

154 

192 

215 

231 

Pacific 

61 

28 

1 J 

80 

104 

74 

138 

74 

! 107 

156 

13i 


» Reno, Nev., not included 

* Raleigh, N. C., Shrevoimrt, La., and Denver, Colo , not included. 

♦South BoikI, liid., Raleigh, N. C., Fort Smith, Ark., and Shreveport, La , not included. 

» Hartford, Conn , Grand Rapids, Mich, Raleigh, N. C., and Shreveport, La., not included. 
0 Hartford, Conn,, not Included. 

^ South Bend, Ind., not included. 

« Grand Rapids, Mich., not included, 

» Raleigh, N. O., not Included. 

Shreveport, La,, not Included, 
w Denver, Oolo., not included. 

u South Bend, Ind., Raleigh, N. C., and Shreveport, La., not included. 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Cornmnnicahle diseases — Week ended December 20, 
1930: — The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
December 20, 1930, as follows: 


Provlnco 


Prince Edward Island •. 

Nova ScoLin i - 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Marntolja 

Saskatchewan 

All)crta 

British Columbia 

Total 


Cerebro- 

siJinal 

fever 


Influenza | 



l>olio. 
m> elitis 

Smallpox 

Typhoid 

fever 









7 

n 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

4 

1 




« 

! 1 

8 

1 

36 


t No case of any disease iiulude<1 in the tnbU> wu'- rcpMried durhip the week. 


Quebec Province — Commi/nicablc discoses— HVc/r ended December 20, 
1980. — The Bureau of TTealth of the Province of Quebec, C^aiiada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
December 20, 1930, as follows: 


Disease 


C’ascs 


Disease 


Cases 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Ery.sipela*! 

German measles. 

Influenza 

Measles 


im 1 Munip.s 

do [j Paratyphoid finer 

s j Scarlet fe\ et 

2 I Tuhcrculo.sis 

'! Tjphoid fo\cr . 

.% i’ V\’h(»oping LuiiKh 


27 

1 

94 

46 

11 

31 


JAMAICA 

Communicable cUceascs — Foiir wekfi ended December 0, 1930 . — 
During the four weeks ended December 6, 1030, cases of certain com- 
municable diseases were reportc<l in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the 
Island of Januiica outside of Kingston as follows: 



(’n'^os 

Disease 

1 

Kings- 
1 Ion 

either 

localises 

i 

Ccrehrospinal menmgitbs 


1 

Chicken pox 

1 

1 

4 

Ds'sentery 

3 

j 

Krvsipclas 

1 ! 

Leprosy 

1 

1 


1 


l)isease 

Cases 



KIng.s* 

! ton 

1 

Other 

localities 

Poliom>elitis 


2 

Scarlet fcvci 

1 

1 

'I'ld'cic losis^ 

43 

60 

Typhoid lever 

20 

48 


( 84 ) 
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India (Portuguese) 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


Jimuary 9, 1931 
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N^os, Occidental. 



PaiTipanga. 

Pangasinan 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


jrannary 9, 1991 
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Gharbieh 
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Narara Rajsima. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


January 0, 1031 


90 




SMALLPOX 
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Tientijin.- 

* Reports incomplete 



CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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Moulmem 





28443 °— 31 - 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 



lB(lo>Cbiiui (see also table above) 
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Cairo 

Port Saul 

Great Britain. Scotland — Duafennline 



CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


January 9, 1931 
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Portugal Oporto. 



Turkey (see table below) 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province 

Municipality of East London 
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YOL. M JANtJABT 16. 1931 NO. 3 

CURRENT PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN 
THE UNITED STATES > 

November 30-December 27, 1930 

The prevalence of certain important communicable diseases, as 
indicated by weekly telegraphic reports from State health depart- 
ments to the Public Health Service, is summarized below. The under- 
lying statistical data are published weekly in the Public Health 
Reports under the section entitled “Prevalence of Disease.” 

PoUomyditis . — The poliomyelitis incidence has shown another 
decline, this time about 60 per cent from the incidence of the preceding 
period. In a group of 43 States, 294 cases were reported, as compared 
with 725 during the preceding period. 

Part of thi^ decline, though not all, represents a normal seasonal 
drop. The current incidence is about 3.3 times the incidence for the 
corresponding period of last year, whereas, during the i)reccding 
period the ratio to last year was slightly above 4. In other- words, 
the picture suggests a moderate decline in epidemic tendency in this 
relative sense as well as in an absolute sense. 

Judged by these ratios to last year’s experience, the epidemic 
tendency seems to be declining in all regions except some portions of 
the South and East. 

Meningococcus meningitis . — During the cimrcnt 4-week period, 
363 cases of meningococcus meningitis were reported, representing 
about 54 per cent of the incidence for the corresponding period of 
last year. During the preceding period of this year 319 cases were 
reported, i. e., about 72 per cent of the cases for the corresponding 
period of last year. In other words, the situation continues to im- 
prove in relation to last year. 

Smallpox . — During the current period 1,966 cases of smallpox were 
reported, as compared with 3,897 during the same period last year, 
when there had been a pronounced rise. The current incidence is not 
far from the average of the years preceding 1929. 

Infiuenza. — The incidence continues to be the lowest of recent 
years for the season involved. Reported cases numbered 2,361, as 

• From the Office o( Statistical InvestlKations, U. 8. Public Eoalth Service. The numbers of States 
hudoded ftr various diseases are as follows: Typhoid (ever, 41; poliomyelitis. 43; meningococcus meningitis. 
4% amtdlpov, 42; measles, 38; diphtheria, 42; scarlet (ever, 41; induenza. 31 

28444*— 81 1 (99) 
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compared with 3,307 during the same period of last year, i. e., a 
deeUne of about 30 per cent. This favorable sitvation applaes- to .all 
regions except the jGreat Lakes section, whore a slight excees waa 
reported over last year’s incidence. 

Typhoid fever . — The reported inddence of typhoid fever (1,070 
cases) for the current period represents a drop of about 44 per cent in 
four weeks. This decline represented largely the normal seasonal 
influence. In relation to the experience of the preceding two years, 
the current incidence is still about 50 per cent in excess. It is high 
in all regions except the Great Lakes and the far West. 

Scarlet fever . — For the country ns a whole, the incidence of scarlet 
fever is not far from the seasonal average of recent years, 13,470 cases 
having been reported, against 15,203 last year, for this period. 

Diphtheria . — Once again there is a record low prevalence of diph- 
theria, taldng due account of season; reported cases numbered 5,629, 
as compared with 7,592 for the same period last jeir — a decline of 
about 25 per cent. Three years ago, during the corresponding 4-week 
period, 9,097 cases were reported. 

All regions share in this gratif 3 Tng situation, though in different 
degrees. 

Measles . — The reported incidence of measles, 11,529 cases, is low 
in relation to recent years. Since 1926, when 21,371 cases were re- 
ported during these four weeks, there has been a decline each year. 
During* the four years the decline has been almost 60 per cent. There 
are reasons for suspecting, however, that part of the decline may be 
duo to less complete reporting during recent years. 

Mortality, all causes . — During the current period, the mortality 
from all causes as reported by the Census Bureau averaged 11.9 per 
thousand population, annual basis, compared with 13.3 during this 
period last year. 

AGE INCIDENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN A 
RURAL POPULATION' 

By Edgau Stddnstbickes, Statistician, United States Public HetUth Service, and 

Director, Division of Research, Milbank Memorial Fund, and Sblwtn D. 

Collins, Associale Statistician, United States Public Health Service 

The importance of data relating to the incidence of the acutd 
infectious diseases among persons of different ages in populations 
living in various environments does not need lengthy explanation; 
it is fully realized because of the aid which information of this Irind 
can give to epidemiology, to sound administrative practice, and to 

i From the 06ioe of Statistioal Investigations, United States Public Health Service, and the Division 
of ReMsrch, Milbank Memorial Fund. 
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aome degioe to immunology. The valuable records collected in 
Providence. over a long period of years by Chapin (f ) constituted the 
earliest as well as one of the most useful contributions to a mass of 
data that slowly have been growing since. Among other contributions 
may be mentioned the studios of Butler {£), Comey (S), Collins (4), 
Henderson (5), Halliday (6), Doull (7), Frost (8), Fales (9), Godfrey 
{10), Lombard and Scamman (11), Sydenstricker (12), and Wilson 
(IS), which have recently been summarized by one of us (S. D. C.) 
(4). Practically all of these studies, with the exception of those by 
Fales and by Lombard and Scamman relate, however, to urban 
populations. 

The present communication, while including a comparatively small 
number of persons, may be of interest because it deals with a rural 
population in Cattaraugus County, N. Y., where the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund has been assisting the development of public health 
activities and where the United States Public Health Service, with the 
cooperation of the fund and the county health department, began a 
morbidity study and a series of epidemiological studies in 1929. The 
data presented here are of two kinds: (1) The reports of certain 
communicable diseases made to the county health department during 
the period 1925-1929, classified according to age of the person attacked 
and residence, the latter being with respect to the degree of rurality 
of the population; (2) histories of prior attacks of certain communi- 
cable diseases among persons of different ages which were obtained 
by field assistants of the United States Public Health Service in the 
course of house-to-house visits in a population of approximately 5,000 
in one area of this county. The first set of records enables comparisons 
to be made similar to those published by Fales for broad urban and 
rural groups, but with finer distinction as to the rural character of a 
population which he classified as rural. The second set of data are 
similar to those obtained by Frost in Baltimore, Lombard and Scam- 
man in Massachusetts, and by Sydenstricker and Collins in Hagers- 
town, and are comparable, in a lesser degree, to the results of studies 
made by some others to whom reference will be made later. 

The reports made to the county health department during the 
period 1925-1929 included 3,156 cases of measles, 563 cases of scarlet 
fever, 495 cases of German measles, 1 ,456 cases of whooping cough, the 
other diseases being too few in number to yield significant results. 
These have been subdivided according to age and according to type 
of locality, as follows: (o) Cases occurring in Glean, a city of about 
23,000; (b) in villages of not over a few hundred population; (c) 
among persons living on farms, designated as “rural,” The distri- 
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butioDs according to age groups for these lour diseases are given In 
Table I.* 


Tablb I. — Comparison oj distributions according to age of reported cases of measles^ 
scarlet fever, and whooping cough in Glean, villages, and rural part of CaUarofugui 
County, 19^5-19^9 
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FiotJRK 1.— Distribution according to single years of age, up to 15 years, of measles cases 
reported to the county health department for Clean, villages, and rural part of Cattaraugus 
County, N. Y., 1925-1929 


Table II . — Comjtarison oj distribution according to age of reported cases of measles 
in Olean, villages^ and rural part of Cattaraugus County^ 1925-1929 



The indications are suinniarizcd in the following table (Table III) 
where a comparison is presented of the first quartile, median, and last 
percentile of the age distributions for each disease in the areas named. 
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Table III. — Comparison of first quartileat maMma^ ond toC Kf iha 00 $ 

diatributiona of the reported cases of certain diseases in specified secliom of C<rt- 
iaraugm County ^ 1925-1929 


Measles: 

First fjuartile. . 

Median 

Lest percentile. 
Scarlet fe\ ei 

First (luaitilo.. 
Median ... .. 
Lest pet cent lie. 
Whoopine couph 
First (iuartiJc__ 

Median 

Last percentile. 
Gerriiun measles: 
lir.st nuartile . 

Median 

liBst percentile. 


Aceinyettrs 


Disease 


Olean 

VUlages 

Bnral 

4.2 

5.7 

6.6 

6,1 

8.8 

10.8 

10.7 

17.6 

24.7 

5.2 

5.8 

6.6 

7.9 

8.7 

11.0 

26.0 

23.0 

28.0 

2.9 

2.7 

3.6 

5.0 

4.8 

6.6 

8.5 

9.0 

12.7 

«7.2 

7.4 

»9.7 

12.1 

» 15.7 

21.0 


* Including Salamanca, a town of 10,000 population. 


It will be noted that, with hardly an exception, the more rural the 
population — even within an area ordinarily classified as “rurar^ — 
the higher are the ages at which each of these diseases occur. This 
finding is not only in accord with the statistical results of Fales^s (t9) 
comparisons of ^^urban^^ and ‘^ruraP’ data but adds weight to his 
general conclusion that for any one of the diseases under considera- 
tion ^Hhe difference in risk (of attack) between younger and older 
children tends to become less pronounced as one proceeds to the small 
cities, villages, and open country^^ (p. 780). 

Reports of cases of most diseases notifiable'under law are notori- 
ously incomplete, especially the less fatal diseases over which no 
really effective control has been devised. In general, this has been 
true of Cattaraugus County.^ Moreover, there is evidence to sup- 


> At this writing .sufficient records are not yet available from the morbidity study now under way to 
warrant any conclusions as to the completeness of reporting in rural parts of the county. In Oleaii, how- 
ever, the cases appcaruig on the sickness rocord.s of about 540 children in one of the graded schools for 2 
years were checked against the reports made to the health department with the following result* 

CompleteneM of reporting of certain diseases among fijgD school children in Olean, N. Y., 19lS6-l0g7 and 

im-jm 


Disease 

Cases 
reoca’ded 
on school 
sickness 
report 

Cases 
reiiortcd 
to health 
depart- 
ment 

Completo- 
nose of 
report- 
ing 

Diphtheria — 

0 

0 

jPsr cent 

Seal let fever 

4 

4 

100 

Measle.*! 

55 

84 

62 

Whooping cough 

21 

10 

48 

Gorman mca.des 

95 

22 

23 

Chicken pox 

13 

0 

0 


, These percentages arc in general agreement w ith those found by Sydenstricker (14) for Hagerstown, Md. 
They Indicate somewhat more complete reporting of measles and whooping cough and less complete 
reporting of chicken pox in Olean than in Hagerstown. 
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port the natural euspicion that the completeness of reporting of at 
least some of these diseases varies with age/ and any comparison 
of the age distributions for different areas must be made upon the 
assumption that these variations are similar. Obviously, therefore, 
any data that yield reasonably accurate information on the true 
incidence of these diseases are of value, particularly for rural areas. 

In the initial canvass of approximately 5,000 persons in a rural 
part of Cattaraugus Coimty, who form the population group for 
epidemiological observation by the United States Public Health 
Service, questions as to the past occurrence of certain communicable 
diseases were asked for all individuals under 30 years of age in the 
households visited. The informants in most instances were the 
housewives and the answers arc believed to bo as accurate as they 
could give them. Obviously, cases that did not manifest definite 
clinical characteristics were not recognized and therefore were not 
known, and probably some cases were forgotten, especially for older 
persons. The data thus must be regarded as understatements to 
a certain degree. They are summarized in Table IV, 

Table IV . — History of communicable disease among persons of different ages in a 
rural area of Cattaraugus County, N. Y. 


Per cent of persons observed who at some lime in their lives had suffered 
attacks, chissifted by ago at date of nuiuiry 


Disease 

Total 

under 

30 

Under 5 

6 to 9 

10 to 14 

15 to 19 

20 to 24 

25 to 29 

Measles 

02,3 

17 6 

40 0 

07 6 

78.8 

83.7 

88.6 

German measles 

26.5 

6.3 

13.3 

25.8 

35.8 

43.0 

40 5 

Whooping cough 

0U.4 

10.2 

46 7 

71.0 

77.1 

78. 0 

77.6 

Chicken pox 

51.6 

12.9 

43 6 

63 6 

66 4 

66.0 

62.6 

Mumps 

3C.4 

11.6 

26 8 

40.2 

4.5,1 

49.8 

50.1 

Scarlet fever - 

9,6 

.9 

6.0 

11.5 

14.2 

13.0 

12.8 

Diphtheria — 1 

1.7 

0 

.8 

1.0 

2 4 

2.9 

3.7 

Typhoid fever 1 

1.4 

0 

.4 

.6 

2.2 

2 2 

3.7 

Smallpox 

.4 

0 

0 

.7 

0 

.7 

1.1 

Meningitis 

.1 

0 

.2 

0 

0 

,2 

.3 

Poliomyelitis 

.4 

0 


1.0 

0 

.2 

0 

Number of persons ob- 
served 

2,491 

426 

483 

414 

410 

406 

352 


‘Sydenstrieker and Hedrich 06) using the data obtained by house-to-house canvasses and the reports 
to the health department in Hagerstown, Md., made the follo^^lng estimates for measles, whooping cough, 
and chicken pox: 


Estimated completeness of reporting to the health department of certatn communicable diseases at spedfie 
ages, Hagerstown, Md., IbSf and I9gs • 


Age 

Estimated per rent of cases that 
were reported 

Measles 

W' hooping 
cough 

Chicken 

pox 

0 to 4 

21.4 

17 0 

12.2 

6 to 9 

41.6 

18 4 

24.3 

10 to 14 

34.4 

40.6 

42.9 

13 + 

60.0 

10.0 

6ao 
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The Cattaraugus results in general approximate the fihdmgs of 
Lombard and Scamman (11) for ^elbume and Bucldand Townships 
in Massachusetts, which were largely rural; for some diseases (cMi^en 
pox, measles, and whooping cough) the percentages having histories 
of past attacks are strikingly similar, although the number of persons 
observed in the Massachusetts area is quite small.® 

The particular point of interest afforded by the foregoing data lies 
in a comparison with similar data for urban areas. In Table V, 
therefore, such a comparison of the Cattaraugus County results is 
made with the results of a similar study in Hagerstown, Md., a city 
of some 30,000 inhabitants, where the same method (16) of obtaining 
information and, to some -extent, the same field personnel were 
employed. 

Table V . — Comparison of communicable disease history among persons of different 
ages in an urban area (Hagerstown, Md.) with that in a rural area (in Cattaraugus 
County, N. Y.) 



Dliioase 


Chicken pox-> 

Diphtheria 

Ocrnian measles-- 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

Number of persons, 


Per cent who had the disease prior to the 
survey, by age groups 

0 to 4 

6 to 9 

10 to 14 

16 to 19 

16,6 

41.8 

61.1 

60.7 

0 

2,0 

4.4 

8.3 

4.1 

23.6 

33.3 

22.6 

9.0 

29.0 

63.4 

69.1 

1,6 

10.2 

18.9 

36. 7 

0.8 

10.2 

14.4 

35.7 

24.6 

66.0 

74.6 

71.4 

122 

98 

90 

84 
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It will be noted that the percenti^s are eesentially cumulaiiye 
and aro oompardble. 

The lower pereentages for Cattaraugus and the lag in the curves, 
aa plotted in Figures 2 to 6, for all of the diseases except scarlet 
fever, are of particular interest. 



o 5 10 IS zo 1$ 30 o 5 10 15 10 15 30 

Age Age 


Per Cent 4 Per Cent J 



T I I i 1 1 '-'T 1 1 1 1 1 1 

5 10 15 10 15 30 o 5 10 15 10 15 30 

Age Age 



Age 


Figures JHi.— PerotiniaRes of a mral population (in Cattaraugus C’ounty, N Y ) and of an urban 
population (in Hagerstown, Md.), of different ages, w'ho had previously suffered an attack 
of measles, whooping oough, scarlet fever, diphtheria, or typhoid fever, as ascertained by can- 
vasses of households 

As regards scarlet fever, a reasonable explanation of the apparent 
exception may be suggested by the occurrence of epidemics of unusual 
magnitude in the Cattaraugus area during 1920-1923 and 1926 - 27 ,® 
whereas no epidemic of similar magnitude had occurred in Hagers- 
town in a period comparable chronologically. 

>Tbe reported incidence of scarlet fever m these years was about ten times the incidence usually reported. 
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As Hoards diphtheria, the curves for the two areas are far apaaatat 
every age period, the Cattaraugus percentage su^ering a definite 
“ lag and the proportion of adult persons aged 26 to 29 years with a 
history of a previous attack in Hagerstown beii^it over three tune as 
high as that in the rural area. This lower prevalence of diphtheria 
in a rural area properly can be interpreted, in the light of the newer 
knowledge of the epidemiology of diphtheria, as indicating a lower 
immunity to the disease particularly among children under 16 years of 
age. The importance of this from the administrative point of view has 
been well recognized by Dr. R. M. Atwater, the commissioner of health 
for Cattaraugus County, in extending the age for immunization with 
toxin-antitoxin up to 15 years (17) (18) instead of up to 10 years, 
as is the usual practice in cities. The protection thus afforded has 
had some effect upon the diphtheria case rate during the past five 
years® (the immunization having been begun in 1925), particularly 
among younger persons, and may have accentuated slightly the 
lag in Figure 5. But obviously the contrast with the Hagerstown 
situation is not greatly affected, especially in a period of low diphtheria 
incidence, such as has been general in New York. Practically no 
diphtheria immunization in Hagerstown had been done before the 
study was made. 

With respect to typhoid and smallpox, the interpretations of the 
data obviously are somewhat different. Hagerstown had an annual 
typhoid rate (in the population group observed for over two years) 
of 1.2 per 1,000 (16) which was probably typical of the section in 
1922-23, and its water supply and excreta-disposal systems were by 
no means modem (19). The typhoid rate in Cattaraugus had not been 
unusual, except for the marked outbreak in 1928 in Clean, which is 
30 miles away from the morbidity observation area. There seems 
to be no good reason why the much higher typhoid percentages in 
Hagerstown should not bo regarded as an illustration of the relative 
freedom of a rural population from the disease when compared with 
an urban population living under insanitary conditions.® The 

» The ratio of the Cattaraugus percentages to those of Hagerstown for successive ago periods beginnlnff 
with fi to 9 years are 7.0, S.8, 4.3, 4.2, and 3.2 to 1. * 

« The low immunity in Cattaraugus has been corrected to a considerable extent by the administration oi 
toxin-antitoxin, as the following histories of immunization against diphtheria for the population under 
study show: 


Age 

Per cent 
immunized 

1 Age 

Per cent 
immunized 

Oto 4 

1 31.5 

15 to 19 

29.7 

7.8 

3.1 

fitoO 

65.0 

20 to 24* 

to 14 

64. G 

26 to 29 




• It is planned to make a comparison later with an urban area having moi‘e modern water suddIv and 
fxcreta disixisal facilities. 
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snu^ oiiportanity for contact in a rural area is an even 
greater factor mtfae wide difference in emallpox incidence, and this in 
spite of the fact that a much larger proportion o? persons had been 
racainated in Hc^erstown than in Cattaraugus County in all of the 
age periods considered save “under 5” as the following table shows; 

Table VL—Compamon of the history of vaccination against smallpox among per^ 
ton# o/ different ages in an urban area (Hagerstown, Md.) with that in a rural area 
(in Cattaraugus County, N. Y.) ^ 


Area 

Per cent of persons observed wlio had been vaccinnied against smallpox, 
classified by ago at date of inquiry 

Total 
under 30 

0to4 

5 to 9 

10 to 14 

15 to 19 

20 to 24 

25 to 29 

Cattaraugus 

24 8 

3.0 

11 8 

18.2 

21 6 

42. 4 

60.2 

Hagerstoivn 

69.8 

1.5 

65. 1 

03.7 

97 8 

f)4.3 

91.8 




i See Table V for the nunibor of persons observed The percenttiRes are for persons, not frequencies of 
vaccination, but they IndK'fito roughly the extent to whi(di vacciniition was done in the two areas at 
different ages. 


By no stretch of the imagination, of course, can this observation 
as to smallpox incidence be regarded as suggesting the ineflicacy of 
vaccination; rather, it points the more definitely to the importance 
of differences in the opportunity for infection in urban and rural 
areas. 

The “lag” in the curves shown in Figures 2, 3, and 5 for measles, 
whooping cough, and diphtheria in Cattaraugus may be expected 
upon the hypothesis of a slower rate of immunization in a more 
sparsely settled area. But in the instances of measles and whooping 
cough, the rather interesting indication is given that in both a rural 
and an urban area the percentages of persons in the age period 25 to 
29 who had been attacked are about the same.’® 

A further comparison of the Cattaraugus County data, scanty as 
they are, with the curves which Collins ( 4 ), derived from a study of 
the records of a number of localities, nearly all of w’hich were urban, 
is not without interest. For measles (fig. 7) and whooping cough 
(fig. 8) it is again indicated that in both a rural area and in these larger 
urban areas the percentages of total population observed which had 
positive histories were approximately the same w^hen about 30 years 
of age was reached, but the Cattaraugus experience manifested a 
very definite lag. 

This Indication may seem somewhat surprising in view of the Army experience during the World 
War, It will be recalled that the incidence of measles among recruits from rural areas was higher than 
that among recruits from urban areas. (See Siler, J. F.. ("ommunicable and Other Discuses, Vol. IX, in 
the Medical Department of the U. S. Army in the World War, pp. and Long, A. and Daven- 

port, 0. B,: The Immunity of City Bred Kecruils, Archives of Internal Medicine, 24 12*J,) It may be 
suggested, however, that tlie great majority of recruits were under 2.) years of age. Furthermore, the 
smallness of our urban and rural samples should bo kept in mind; further data are necessary for dependable 
generalizations. 
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In the Cattaraugus survey an inquiry was also made as to deatls 
among children of each family and informati<m was obtained as 
age, date, and cause of death. This made possible a tabulation 
persons having bad attacks of certain communicable diseases among 



Fioubk 7.— Percentages of the population of different ages who had previously suffered an 
attack of measles, compared for a rural area in Cattaraugus County, N, Y., and for various 
localities, principally urban. The smoothed graph for "urban " is of the catalytic type of the 
logistic curve, the equation being y*-89 (i-e+.o<is86-.o4868»-.oj8#9«3) where percentage of persons 
who have had an attack and 7*«age in years 

persons under 30 years of age and of the deaths occurring among 
such persons due to the specified diseases. Fatality rates were then 
computed that probably .are much more accurate than those based 
upon reported cases in rural areas, as follows: 


S.S- 
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Figure; 8.— Percentages of the twpulation of dlllerent ages uho had previously suffered an 
attack of whooping cough, compared for a rural area m Cattaraugus County, N. Y., and for 
various localities, principally urban. The smoothed graph for “urban'' ls of the catalytic 
type of the logistic curve, the equation being y =77 (i— f-.ftsass- ou***- . 0 * 71 . 3 * 2 ; wheie y= percentage 
of persons who have had an attack and r=age in years 


TABlv.r4 VII . — Case fatality of the common communicable diseases in a rural popular 
tion in Caltaraugus County, N. V., based on cases and deaths occurring at any 
time since birth among persons under 30 years of age 


Disease 

Total num- 
ber of case'i 
(including 
deaths; 

Number of 
deaths 

Per cent of 
casa,s that 
were fatal 

Measles 

1,.WI 

6 

0.58 

German measles - 

fiVI 

0 


Whooping cough- 

1, 502 

6 


Chicken pox 

1,270 

0 


Mumps 

601 

1 

.U 

Bc-ftfW' f«^ver . . . . „ . . , - - - - - 

243 

4 

1.65 

Diphtheria 

47 

4 

; 8.51 

Typhoid 

85 

0 

Smallpox 

11 

1 

6.09 

Meningitis 

8 

5 

62.50 

Poliomyelitis... - 

14 

8 

21.43 





SimUar information was not obtained in the Hagerstown survey, 
but a comparison with fatality rates in another urban area will be 
made later. 
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PLANKTON IN RELATION TO THE NATURAL PURIFICATION 
OF POLLUTED STREAMS 

Reedbirds and ducka so frequently seen in their natural feeding 
ground, such as a marsh, excite no comment, whereas a few buzzards 
circling low udll attract attention at once, because of the very dif- 
ferent food habits of the latter. We know that an animal carcass is 
in the marsh, and that the buzzards will speedily dispose of it. Reed- 
birds, ducks, and buzzards all react to the presence of food. 

In somewhat similar fashion the microscopic animals in water are 
attracted by certain materials which serve as their food. Oiganic 
matter, such as sewage, provides food for certain kinds of oiganisms 
that are not present in unpolluted water. Finding these organisms, 
we know that the water is polluted, and that these particular or- 
ganisms will disappear, like the buzzards, when and if their food 
supply is exhausted. 

In order to learn more about the amount and kind of work done 
by these organisms in nature’s purification of such a polluted stream, 
a studj’^ ‘ was made of the much-discussed Illinois River, heavily pol- 
luted by the sewage and stockyards waste from the city of Chicago, 
and well suited to a study of this phase of microsco]>ic life. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 weekly samples, collected at every season, and including 
all sections of the river (which is nearly 300 miles long), were analyzed 
and studied. Particular information was sought relative to the abun- 
dance of such organisms as thrive in sewage-polluted water, and 
their gradual replacement downstream by organisms known to require 
water of a better grade. The gradual purification of the stream was 
thus expressed in terms of the prevalent kinds of microscopic or- 
ganisms, both plants and animals, and collectively known as plankton. 

■ A 8 ta (>7 of the poUution and ostiual purification ot the llilnols Hivor. 11. The pionkton and relatad 
By W. Ce'l^irdy. X*ublicllealtb Biiltotm No 198- 
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The relative abundtutice of microscofne green plants was n matter of 
interest, inasmuch as these plants help to pu^y the water by the 
oxygen they give off, similar to the action of the ecomuon 
moss” in goldfish bowls. 

Very briefly sximmarized, the results of this study indicate the foh 
lowing changes as the water progresses: 

1. The swift upper portion of the driver, heavily polluted but 
thoroughly mixed, is well seeded at the start with microscopic 
organisms from the tributary Des Plaines Biver and from Lake 
Michigan. 

2. Gradually decreasing velocity distributes the suspended matter 
over a very large total area of bottom downstream, facilitating bio- 
logical action. 

3. The grayish water becomes clear, and loses its odor of sewage 
70 or 80 miles downstream from the Chicago Drainage Canal outlet. 

4. Correlated changes in the plankton content are: (a) decrease of 
pollutional organisms formerly predominant; (i) increase of organisms 
of the clcaner-water kinds, these becoming predominant, and main- 
taining this status thereafter; (c) increase in relative abundance of 
microscopic green plants. 

5. In aU sections of the river, and at all seasons, the microscopic 
green plants were decidedly more abundant, volume for volume, than 
were the microscopic animals. 

6. Malodorous bottom sediments from the polluted upper Illinois 
contained very large numbers of “sludge worms,” and no gill-bearing 
insect larvae, whereas sediments from the lower portions of this stream 
were free of odor, contained very few worms, and showed a variety 
of gill-breathing insect larvae. 

A suitable background for the above study is furnished by 11 ab- 
stracts of similar studies made by various investigators on other 
streams and on the Illinois River. The large amount of data relative 
to the Illinois River is summarized in 54 tables and 18 graphs. There 
are also a number of photographs showing field conditions, and some 
photomicrographs of the more importamt plankton organisms. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Conviction for exposing a person to venereal disease . — (Oklahoma 
Criminal Court of Appeals; Reynolds v. State, 292 P. 1046; decided 
Aug. 29,’ 1930.) Section 9008 of the Compiled Oklahoma Statutes, 
1921, provided as follows: 

Any person who shall, after becoming an infected person and before being dis- 
charged and pronounced cured by a reputable physician in writing, marry any 
other person, or expose any other person by the act of copulation or sexual inter- 
course to such venereal disease or to liabUity to contract the same, atmii be guOty 
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of a felony and upon conviction shall be punished by confinement in the peni- 
tentiary for not less than one year or not more than five years. 

Under this statute the plaintiff in error, defendant in the trial court, 
was convicted of exposing a female to gonorrhea. This conviction, 
with the sentence modified because of certain circumstances, was 
affirmed by the criminal court of appeals. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 27, 1930 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com, panics 
for the week ended December 27 ^ 1930^ and corresponding week of 1929. {From 
the Weekly Health Index issued by the Bureau of the Census^ Department of 
Commerce) 

Week ended 

December 27, Corresponding 
1130 week, 1929 


Policies in force - 74, 818, 700 

Number of death claims. 12, 146 

Death claims i>cr 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 8. 5 


76, 162, 784 
12, 641 
8 . 8 


Deaths * from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 27 ^ 19S0j infant mortality ^ annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1929. {From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

IThe rales publisbcd in this summary arc based upon imd-year pppulalion estimates derived from the 

1930 eou5u&j 


City 


Total (78 cities) 

Akron 

Albany ‘ 

Atlanta 

While 

Colored 

Baltimore ‘ 

White 

Colored 

Bimiingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buflalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago < 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

I'oluuibus 

Dallas 

White 

Coltaad 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Week ended Dec 27, 

1930 

C'orrcspondiug 
week 1929 

Death rate for 
the 52 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate • 

Death 
rate » 

Deal hs 
under 

1 year 

1930 

1929 

7,997 

12 1 

099 

< 66 

12.8 

756 

11 9 

12.7 

32 

a6 

4 

37 

9 5 

7 

7 8 

9.3 

4G 

m8 

8 

16.5 

17.3 

1 

14 8 

16 4 

80 

16.7 

9 

92 

17 9 

14 

15. 6 

10.0 

43 


6 

95 



11 



43 

(•) 

3 

H6 

(«) 

3 

C) 

(V 

214 

13.9 

22 

77 

13 5 

18 

14.0 

14 7 

165 


12 

53 


7 



49 

(«’) 

10 

160 

(«) 

11 

(•) 

(“) 

70 

14.1 

14 

135 

15.1 

7 

13.6 

15.8 

37 


10 

158 


2 



33 

(«) 

4 

98 

C*) 

5 

C) 

(®) 

209 

13 9 

20 

58 

15. 1 

24 

14.0 

14.9 

22 

7.8 

1 

17 

9.6 

4 ; 

10 8 

11 9 

143 

13 0 

16 

71 

14.1 

13 ; 

12.9 

14.0 

31 

14.2 

2 

40 

9.7 

3 ; 

11.9 

1 12.4 

19 

8.6 

5 

88 

16.5 

2 1 

1.3.4 

14.5 

IG 

7.9 

0 

0 

14.5 

.8 . 

9.7 

11.1 

656 

10.1 

45 

40 

12.2 

76 : 

10.4 

11.3 

123 

14.2 

7 

41 

14.2 

7 

15.6 

17.0 

1K9 

10.9 

14 

42 

11.7 

17 

11.0 

12. 3 

87 

i 16.6 

11 

108 

13. 6 

2 

15.4 

14.8 

04 

12.7 

9 


14.0 

8 

11.5 

11.7 

49 


7 



7 



15 

(*) 

2 


■' («)•*■ 

1 

(«) 

(•) 

42 

10.9 

3 


IJ.l 

3 

10.8 

11.5 

92 

16.6 

7 

76 

16.8 

4 

16. 0 

14.8 

32 

11.7 

5 

92 

10.3 

0 

11.6 

11.5 

298 

9.8 

38 

1 68 

9.6 

1 34 

9.2 

11.0 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain targe ctiies of the United States during the week 
ended December $7, 103Oj infant mortality ^ annual death rate, wnd^ cornwrison 
with corresponding week of 1939. (From the Weekly Hecdth Index, tastiaa hy the 
BureoM of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Cotitinued 


[Th« rates published in this summaty are bosc'd upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

10:40 census] 


City 


Duluth 

El Faso 

Erie - 

Pail River « ^ 

Flint 

Fort Worth — 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

W’hito 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville 

White 

Colored 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

White 

Colored 

Iiowdl ^ 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashvili© 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford ^ 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough 

Manhattan Borough 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough 

Newark, N. J 

Oakland. 

Oklahoma City 

Omdha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

White 

Colored 

Roehester 

St. Louis.... - 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City • 

Sm Antooto 

San D^o 

San Francisco 

See footnotes at end of table. 


W'eok ended Dec. 27, 1030 

Corresponding 
week 1929 . 

Death rate for 
the 52 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

lycar 

1930 

1929 

2G 

13.4 

1 

27 

12.4 

1 

11.6 

11.5 

38 

19.3 

4 


21.8 

3 

17.1 

10 3 

23 

10.3 

2 

44 

15.0 

4 

11.0 

12.0 

18 

8.2 

3 

69 

10 9 

1 

11 6 

13.5 

19 

6.3 

2 

24 

8 9 

6 

8.9 

10.5 

3fi 

11.6 

7 


13.8 

5 

11,2 

12.2 

33 


6 



3 



3 

(«) 

1 


(») 

2 

(«) 

(•) 

30 

9.3 

2 

30 

13.6 

7 

10.1 

10.2 

70 

12.5 

4 


15.0 

8 

12.2 

12,7 

48 


3 



6 



22 

(«) 

1 


f*) 

2 

(•) 

(•) 

117 

16.7 

7 

53 

20.0 

9 

14.4 

14.9 

90 


6 

52 


8 



21 

(«) 

1 

58 

(*) 

1 

(«) 

(•) 

79 

13.0 

12 

104 

11.8 

5 

11.4 

12.4 

28 

11.9 

3 

23 

21 0 

8 

11.8 

12.8 

23 


1 

28 


4 



.•i 

(•) 

0 

0 

(•) 

4 

(•) 

(«) 

80 

11.8 

8 

67 

15.1 

12 

13.4 

34.0 

31 

15 2 

4 

94 

16.6 

0 

13.4 

13.8 

24 


3 

78 


4 



7 

(•) 

1 

243 

(«) 

2 

(•) 

(*) 

384 

16 1 

24 

73 

12.6 

15 

11 2 

11.4 

8fi 

14.4 

12 

103 

11.7 

4 

13.5 

15.2 

05 


10 

98 


3 



20 

(•) 

2 

133 

(«) 

* 1 

(») 

(®> 

28 

U.6 

4 

106 

11.8 

0 

13.2 

14.1 

26 

13.2 

2 

r>6 

9 7 

4 

10.6 

11.3 

72 

14.8 

11 

129 

17.9 

11 

16.9 

18.8 

43 


7 

126 


5 



29 

(•) 

4 

135 

C) 

6 

(«) 

(•) 

105 

9.6 

12 

53 

10.8 

19 

9.8 

10.9 

107 

12.0 

11 

72 

12 9 

8 

10.8 

10.8 

44 ' 

15.6 

6 

94 

10.0 

1 

17.2 

18.5 

29 ! 


4 

84 


0 



15 1 

^•> . 

2 

124 

">)■“ 

1 

(•) 

(«) 

23 

10.6 

2 

51 

12.9 

2 

11.0 

11,9 

61 

16.3 

2 

31 

12.2 

4 

12.6 

13.4 

187 

21.3 

20 

111 

23.6 

21 

17.5 

17.9 

118 


11 

93 


10 



69 

(«) 

9 

140 

(») 

11 

(’) 

(*) 

1,432 

10,7 

119 

50 

11.8 

150 

10.7 

11.8 

210 

ae 1 

11 

32 

10.0 

20 

I 7.8 

as 


&i 1 

42 

44 

10.6 

63 

9.6 

i>, 


17.0 

50 

64 

16.3 

41 

1 16.0 


179 

&5 

15 

60 

6.1 

20 

7.1 


36 

11.9 

1 

19 

14.2 

6 

13.8 

: 

104 

12.2 

10 j 

52 

10.9 

6 

11.9 


72j 

13.1 

2 

25 

9.9 

4 

11.0 


32 

9.0 

1 

18 

12.1 

7 

11.0 


54 

13.1 

^■1 


11.8 

0 

13.5 


29 

mMM 



10.6 

2 

12.1 


415 

11.0 



11.9 

46 

12.6 

lai 

199 

15.5 

17 

60 

13.1 

22 

13.8 

14.8 

57 

9.9 

2 

25 

15.5 

2 

12.1 

la? 

75 

J5.6 

5 

40 

1A6 

2 

i 13.0 

1A5 

56 

15.9 

0 

87 

lao 

9 

14.0 

las 

35 


4 

86 


3 



21 


2 

85 

(«) 

6 

(«) 


73 

11.7 

6 

53 

10.5 

8 

11.6 

laa 

212 

13.4 

11 

38 

14.0 

15 

14.0 

14.6 

53 

10.2 

1 

10 

16.7 

1 

10.1 

10.7 

40 

14.8 

2 

32 

13.2 

8 

12.6 

12.9 

73| 

R8 

14 

_ 

16.2 

6 

14.8 

14.8 

40 


4 

84 

13.5 

4 

14.5 

l&l 

134 

11.1 

5 

!U 

Q 4 

! fl 

19 0 

19 A 
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Deaths from oU eauBOB in certain large ciitea of the United SiateB during the week 
ended December 27 ^ 1980^ infant mortality ^ annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1929. (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Coniinucd 

[The rates published in this summary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

1930 ccnsusl 


City 

Week ended Dec. 27, 1930 

Corresponding 
week 1929 

Death rate for 
the 52 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1930 

1929 

Schenectady 

19 

10 3 

3 

93 

10.9 

4 

11.0 

12.1 

Seattle 

73 

10.4 

1 

10 

14.4 

6 

11.0 

11.2 

Somerville 

20 

10.0 

3 

95 

H 6 

1 

9.7 

9.3 

Spokane 

•M 

10.8 

1 

26 

15.4 

2 

12 4 

13.0 

SprlngAoId, Mass 

36 

12.5 

5 

86 

13 7 

2 

12.1 

12.7 

Syracu.se 

54 

13 6 

3 

37 

13 0 

3 

11 7 

12.9 

Tacoma 

23 

11 2 

0 

0 

11.3 

1 

12 4 

11 7 

Toledo 

59 

10 5 

7 

64 

16.3 

3 

12.6 

13.7 

Trenton 

25 

10.6 

5 

96 

19.2 

4 

10.5 

17.1 

Utica 

29 

14 7 

3 

83 

16. 3 

0 

14.5 

15 5 

Washington, D. C 

137 

14 7 

8 

47 

15.1 

9 

15.2 

15.4 

White 

8.8 


3 

26 


4 



Colored 

49 

(«) 

5 

89 

"■(V” 

5 

(») 


Waterbury 

11 1 

5 7 

1 

24 

6.7 

0 

9.2 

9.2 

Wilmington, Dei. ^ 

37 

18 4 

2 

43 

9.9 

1 

14.7 

13.7 

Worcester 

57 

15. 1 

1 

14 

11.5 

1 

12 7 

12.6 

Yonkers 

22 

8 4 < 

1 

24 

16 1 

5 

8.1 

9.5 

Youngstown 

34 

10.4 

8 

115 

10.2 

9 

10.4 

12.4 


1 Deaths of nonresidents are Included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

> These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1930 and 1929 by the arith- 
metical method. 

• Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
births. 

• Data for 73 cities. 

• Deaths for week ended Friday. 

• For the cities for which deaths are shown by color the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 13; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort# 
Worth, U; Houston, 25, Indianajiolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14, Knoxville, 15; Loui.sville, 17, Memphis^ 
88; Nahsville, 30. New Orleans, 20; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 

t Population Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930; no estimate made. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under whcU conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

7l)ese reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended January 3, 1931, and January 4, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended January 3 , 19Sl^ and January 4* i9S0 


Division and State 


Diphtheria Influenza 


Mc&slos 


Meningococcus 

meningitis 



Week 
ended 
Jan. 4, 
ld30 


New England States: 

Maine 

New Ilampshure 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic States; 

New York 

New Jensoy 

Pennsylvania * 

East North Central States. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 1 

Kansas 

South Atlantic States. 

Delaware 

Maryland*.— 

District of Columbia.... 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Qeorfda 

Florida 


6 12 8 
3 


4 


75 

108 

4 

11 

5 

16 


10 

9 

12 

2 

0 

139 

129 

*68 

*20 

93 

133 

26 

32 

215 

353 



84 

98 

26 

24 

40 

34 

34 


136 

234 

22 

31 

98 

79 

5 


22 

20 

0 

35 

12 

18 


2 

10 

17 



43 

43 

12 

19 

10 

7 



5 

5 



6 

13 

17 


27 

24 

2 

5 

6 


4 


18 

36 

11 

42 

5 

12 


2 


7 

61 

30 

56 

71 

28 

24 

21 

31 

703 

h234 

15 

30 

85 

156 


9 

4 

2 


11 18 1 0 

76 6 0 0 

8 13 0 0 

451 288 1 6 

1 0 2 

168 64 0 2 

120 314 8 18 

178 105 2 2 

692 800 13 . 23 

53 538 0 7 

216 110 11 20 

457 209 7 10 

77 210 7 14 

158 493 0 1 

15 151 3 1 

1 152 0 1 

083 60 3 9 

15 47 0 4 

3 0 1 

8 211 0 2 

4 137 0 2 

3 0 0 

67 6 1 0 

14 3 0 0 


21 17 1 0 

125 10 0 2 

2 17 

78 39 10 4 

42 13 2 n 


» New York City only. 

* Figures for 1930 are for 2 weeks. 

• Week ended Friday. 

( 118 ) 
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January 16, 1981 


Coaaa of certain eommunieahle diseases reported by telegraph, by State health officers 
for weeks ended January $y 19S1, and January 4, — Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Jan. 3, 

Jan. 4, 

Jan 3» 

Jan. 4, 

Jan. 3, 

Jan 4, 

Jan. 3, 

Jan. 4, 


1031 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

East South Central States; 









Kentucky - 

8 

12 



18 

92 

4 

0 

Tennesseie 

16 

13 

85 

205 

81 

41 

3 

3 

Alabama 

30 

32 

60 

173 

2;i3 

7 

1 

0 

Mississippi 

23 

29 


1 

4 

West South "Ocntral States: 







Arkansas . 

13 

15 

89 

108 

2 

196 

0 

3 

5 

Louisiana - 

! ,50 

22 

48 

34 

1 

30 

1 

Oklahoma < 

29 

54 

60 

100 

21 

44 

1 

4 

Texas 

49 

48 

14 

45 

101 

8 

1 

0 

Mountain States; 



Montana 


2 



3 

10 

1 

3 

Idaho 



i 


28 

43 

0 

2 

Wyoming - 


3 

3 


1 

5 

1 

2 

Colorado. - 

6 

9 

1 

40 

18 

1 

1 

New' Mexico 

4 

17 



40 

5 

0 

1 

Arizona . . — - * 

i 2 

13 

? 

10 

83 

4 

1 

6 

Utah * ... - 

! 6 

3 

4 

5 

GO 

1 

4 

Pacific States* 







Washington...... 

11 

8 


12 

27 

77 

1 

7 

Oregon 

7 

13 

20 

59 

49 

22 

1 

1 

California. - - 

53 

80 

54 

53 

169 

178 

12 

12 




Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

1 Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

5Veek 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

ended 1 

rndiKl 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Jan. 3, 

Jan 4 , 

Jan. 3, 

Jan 4, 

Jan. .3, 
1931 

Jan 4, 

Jan. 3, 

Jan. 4, 


1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930 

1931 

1930 

New England States* 








3 

Maine .. 

3 

0 

24 

41 

0 

0 

4 

New Hampshire. - 

0 

0 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Vermont . ... 

0 

0 

1 

14 

3 

6 

1 

0 

Alassachusetts - 

5 

1 

2G2 

29S 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Hhnde island 

0 

0 

22 

28 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

57 

84 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic States 








New York 

4 

2 

494 

385 

1 

9 

7 

4 

New Jersey. - . - ... - 

0 

1 

210 

203 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Penns yl van Id * .. ... 

3 

1 

3 

GOl 

773 

0 

3 

13 

29 

East North ('enlral States. 



19 


Ohio 

5 1 

2 

576 

312 

58 

216 

9 

Indiana - 

0 

0 

213 

154 

98 

204 

1 

2 

Iliinoi.s ....... 

6 

2 

345 

515 , 

34 1 

135 

21 

0 

Michigan 

3 

0 

358 

280 

52 

64 

8 

0 

Wisconsin - 

2 

0 

102 

72 

3 

6 

6 

0 

W'ost North (Central States. 








Minni'seld * - 

2 

0 

35 

100 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Iowa 

1 

0 

62 

1 98 

23 

90 

1 

0 

Missouri 

2 

0 

119 

1 HI 

6 

21 

1 

6 

North llnknta 

0 

1 

21 

37 

7 

16 

3 

0 

South nHkoia __ 

0 

0 

16 

23 

16 

18 

1 

3 

Nebraska . ... - 

2 

0 

37 

58 

76 

35 

0 

1 

Kansas 

1 

0 

41 

132 

52 

29 

3 

3 

South Atlantic States: 


31 





2 

Delaware 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland* 

0 

0 

86 

64 

0 

0 

7 

2 

Tli^trict ot Columbia 

3 

0 

30 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virertnta 





1 



West Virginia 

0 

0 

39 

31 

8 

7 

2 

8 

North Carolina 

0 

0 

7,5 

65 

1 

11 

3 

10 

South Carolina 

1 

2 

11 

21 

0 

3 

6 

8 

Oeorgia 

0 

1 

27 

40 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Florida ........ 

0 

0 

16 

28 

0 

0 

3 

8 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

60 

34 

5 

40 

2 

2 

Tennessee . .......... 

0 

1 

64 

34 

6 

8 

4 

5 

A|ahaina 

0 

0 

64 

42 

1 

2 

8 

2 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

25 

8 

5 

3 

7 

5 


* Figures for 1933 are for 2 weeks. < Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

• Week ended Friday. 
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0/ certain cammunicabU dieeaeee reported by idegrapk by Stai^^heaUh Oifie^re 
for weeks ended Janmry S, 19Si, emd January 4t ii>3(>--*Coatitoued 



Poliomyelitis | 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid Ibver 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Jan, 3, 
1931 

i Week 
ended 
Jan. 4, 
1630 

Week 
ended 
Jan, 3, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 4, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Jan. Zy 
1931 

W^eek 
ended 
Jan. 4, 
1030 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 3, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 4, 
1930 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas - 

0 

0 

12 

15 

8 1 

14 

5 

1 

Louisiana 

2 

0 

17 

14 

6 

0 

6 

7 

Oklahoma <... 

1 

0 

51 


56 

00 

11 

10 

Texas. 

0 

0 

35 

82 

11 

31 

10 

4 

Mountain States: 









Montana.. 

0 

0 

39 

40 

18 

11 

0 

1 

Idaho 

0 

0 

6 

14 

2 

8 

2 

1 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

12 

5 

2 

12 

2 

0 

Colorado 

fi 

0 

35 

35 

4 

15 

0 

1 

New Mexico 

0 

1 

5 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Arizona 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

10 

1 

1 

Utah*.... 

2 I 

0 

3 

10 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Pacific Slates: 









Washington 

0 

1 

41 

60 

22 

60 

5 

1 

Oregon.. 

California 

1 

0 

8 

20 

13 

24 

1 

1 

16 

2 

86 

258 

67 

53 

8 

4 


* Week ending Friday * Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of cases reported monthly by States is published weekly and covers only those 
States frcm which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Me- 

nlngo- 

cocais 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- ! 
lagra 

Polio- 1 
mye- 
litis j 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

September, 19S0 











Mississippi 

3 

87 

482 

5,308 

61 

615 

9 

44 

5 

127 

November, 1930 











Arkansas 

2 

91 ! 

96 

106 

6 ' 

66 ■ 

4 

67 

27 

113 

Georgia 

1 

141 

372 

225 

40 

20 

0 

191 

0 

79 

Nevada 





2 




2 




1 




■"1 

i 




September, tSSO 


Mississippi: Cases 

Chicken pox 218 

Bengue 6 

Dysentery (amebic) 49 

Dysentery (bacillary) 780 

Hookworm disease 269 

Mumps 90 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 16 

Puerperal septicemia 82 

Rabies in animals 8 

Trachoma 6 

Whooping cough 283 

Notember, 19S0 

Chicken pox: 

Arkansas 67 

Georgia.. 116 

Nevada 6 

Dengue: 

Georgia 1 

Dysentery: 

Georgia. 1$ 


Ilookworni disease: Cases 

Arkansas .............. 1 

Georgia 92 

Mumps: 

.\rkansas- 22 

Georgia 46 

Nevada 14 

Feptic sore throat. 

Georgia 3g 

Tetanus: 

Georgia 2 

Trichinosis: 

Georgia 3 

Tukraiuia. 

Nevada 1 

Typhus fever- 

Georgia I3 

Undulant fever: 

Georgia... 2 

Whooping cough: 

Arkansas 6 

Georgia 55 

Nevada 33 
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January 16, 1961 


Cases of Certaia Coatmuaicable Diseases Reported for the Month of September. 
1930, br State Health Officers 


State 


Chicken 

pox 


Diph- 

theria 


I Measles 


Mumps 


Scarlet 

fever 


Sinall- 

t)OX 


Tuber- 

culosis 


Ty- 

phoid 

and 

para- 

typhoid, 

fever 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough 


Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Hhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky * 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkaasas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma * 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah » 

Nevada. — 

W^ashington 

Oregon 

California 


12 

7 

105 

66 

28 

0 

40 

24 

146 


11 

1 


8 

0 


6 


M 

2 

I 0 

8 

6 

0 

12 

4 

35 

117 

106 

1 142 

90 

244 

0 

^/)6 

48 

517 

6 

19 

4 

1 

27 

0 

34 

n 

48 

23 

25 

12 

25 

61 

0 

128 

17 

120 

242 

241 

241 

254 

300 

10 

1,774 

249 

1,367 

91 

200 

73 

32 

150 

0 

433 

07 

297 

246 

379 

246 

174 

474 

0 

601 

390 

776 

174 

103 

65 

60 

482 

93 

599 

305 

355 

34 

68 

9 

4 

128 

73 

217 

54 

50 

144 

387 

50 

164 

400 

64 

073 

196 

521 

118 

104 

82 

48 

344 

22 

375 

117 

518 

134 

28 

104 

118 

163 

20 

120 

32 

548 

70 

66 

6 


119 

11 

220 

22 

83 

23 

17 

10 

is 

M 

30 

22 

19 

40 

20 

105 

40 

27 

107 

19 

219 

132 

74 

7 

12 

7 

04 

24 

3 

12 

26 

41 

13 

42 

12 

1 

24 

36 

6 

11 

19 

32 

14 

18 

12 

47 

45 

18 

17 

55 

30 

46 

20 

27 

131 

10 

110 

49 

107 

2 

6 

3 

3 

10 

0 

39 

25 

1 

31 

46 

12 

17 

GO 

0 

» 220 

211 

113 

2 

44 

23 


13 

0 

07 

15 

8 

74 

150 

92 


180 

9 

109 

213 

204 

10 

81 

: 46 


108 

15 

38 

240 

65 

89 

450 

1 IH 


321 

2 


JOO 

325 

26 

207 

1 7 

28 

57 

0 

94 

J09 

114 

21 

81 

47 

11 

73 

18 

79 

108 

41 

8 

24 

8 



11 

0 

53 

i 1 

13 

32 

29 

91 

31" 


120 1 

6 

142 j 

“'268* 

50 

18 

107 

30 

15 

110 

6 

1 377 

117 

75 

218 

87 

61 

90 

44 

5 

231 

127 

283 

16 

21 

1 

23 

43 

5 

' 1 22 

134 

45 

4 

108 

12 

1 

67 

4 

1 163 

134 

20 


94 

10 

2 

64 

25 

27 

171 

14 


70 



38 



58 


28 

6 

6 

16 

57 

0 

50 

39 

79 

1 

16 

12 

7 

22 

0 

7 

7 

52 

2 

4 

1 

1 

16 

0 


3 

11 

16 

36 

80 

62 

33 

5 

96 

58 

132 

1 

10 

9 

12 

19 

1 

59 

62 

16 


26 

11 

4 

23 

1 

122 

27 

33 

4 






1 2 

1 

1 

84 

35 

34 

67 

118 

59 

139 

26 

162 

28 

9 

85 

84 

38 

5 

51 

26 

63 

264 

130 

192 

367 

176 

42 

835 

73 

408 


1 Pulmonary. 

» Reports received weekly. 

1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Case Rates per 1,000 Popalatim (Annaal Basis) fur tlie Moatli ef SepitaBiMfi, 
1930, Based ea ProvisiaiBl Pt^alatioas 


State 

Chicken 

pox 

i 

Diph- 

theria 

[ 

Mea-sles 

1 

Mumps 

1 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

1 Tuber- 
culosis 

! 

Ty- 

phoid 

and 

para- 

typhoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Maine...-, 

0 18 

0.11 

l.CO 

1 00 

0.43 

0.00 

0.70 

a36 

3.22 



.29 



,21 

.00 


.16 


Vermont-! 

i.83 

07 



.20 

.00 

.ii 

.14 

1. 19 

Masiuchusetts 

33 

47 

1 41 

.26 

.70 

.00 

1. 10 

.14 

1.48 

Rhode Island 

(W, 

.31 

07 

02 

.48 

.00 

.60 

.19 

.85 

Connecticut 

1 


.00 

.19 

.41 

.00 

.97 

.13 

.91 

New York 

23 

23 < 

23 

.21 

.29 

.01 

1.70 

.24 

1.31 

New Jersey 

.27 

62 1 

22 

10 

.46 

.00 

1.30 

.20 

.89 

Pennsylvania 

.31 

.48 

31 

.22 

.60 

.00 

.76 

.60 

.98 

Ohio 

.32 

30 

.12 

.11 

.88 

.17 

1.00 

.56 

.65 

Indiana 

i .13 

22 

03 

.02 

.48 

.27 

i .82 

.20 

.21 

Illinois 

23 

.62 

1 AQ 

l w 

.26 

.64 

.10 

1.07 

.31 

.83 

Michigan 

.29 

41 

1 .20 

.12 

.86 

.05 

.94 

.29 

1.29 

Wisconsin 

.56 

12 

.43 

.49 

.63 

.08 

.53 ’ 

.18 

2.27 

Minnesota^ 

33 

27 i 

i 03 


.66 

.05 

1.07 

.10 

.30 

Iowa 

.11 

• 08; 

1 .05 

.09 

.46 

.18 

.11 

.09 

.20 

Missouri 

09 

.35 

13 

.09 

.36 

•Wj 

■73, 

.44 

.25 

North Dakota 

.12 

21 ! 

! 12 

1.14 

.4.3 

.05 

.21 ! 

.46 

.73 

South Dakota 

2:1 

74 

' .21 

.02 

42 

•63j 

.11 j 

.19 

.33 

Nebraska 

i 28 

.12 

1 .16 

11 

.41 

.40 

.I6i 

.16 

.46 

Kansas 

.19 

.29 

13 

.17 

.85 

06 

. 77 

.32 

.60 

Delaware 

.10 

25 

15 

.15 

.82 

.00 

1.99 

1.27 

.05 

Maryland. 

.23 1 

34 

.09 

.13 

.45 

.00 

U 68 1 

1.57 1 

.84 

District of Columbia 

.05 

1. 10 

1 57 


.32 ! 

.00 

1.67 

.37 

.20 

Virginia 

37 

.78 

46 


.93 

.05 

. 55 1 

1.07 1 

1.02 

West Virginia 

,07 

.57 

82 


.76 

.11 

.27 

1.68 I 

.46 

North Carolina 

. 15 

1 74 

.07 


1 23 

.01 


.63 

1.24 

South Carolina 

18 

1 87 

05 

20 

40 

.00 

.66 

1.19 

.80 

Georgia 

.09 

34 

20 

.05 

.31 

.08 

.33 

.70 

.17 

Florida 

.07 

.20 

02 


.09 

.00 

.44 

.11 

.26 

Kentucky 










Tennessee 

" Via’ 

” . 42 ' 

.14 

.02 

.69 

.03 

.66 

1.25 

.23 

Alabama 

.08 

.49 

.14 1 

.07 

.63 

.02 

i.rj 

.54 

.34 

Mississippi 

1.32 

.63 

.37 

.54 

.27 

.03 

1.40 

.77 

1. 71 

Arkansas 

.10 

.14 

.01 1 

.15 

.28 

.03 

1 >.14 

.88 

.29 

Louisiana 

.02 

.63 

.07 

.01 

.83 

.02 

>.89 

.78 

.12 

Oklahoma * 


.W 

.06 

.01 

.38 

.16 

.16 

1,01 

.08 

Texas 


. 16 



.08 


.12 

Montana 

.64 

14 

.11 

.34 

1.29 

.00 

1.27 

.88 

179 

Idaho 

.03 

.44 

.33 

.19 

.60 

.16 

,19 

.19 

1.42 

Wyoming 

.11 

.22 

.06 

.05 

.81 

.00 


.16 

. 59 

Colorado 

.18 

.41 

.94 

.73 

.39 

.06 

1.13 

.68 

1.55 

New Mexico 

.08 

.45 

.26 

.34 

.54 

.03 

1. 67 

1.76 

.45 

Arirnna.. ^ 


.69 

.31 

.11 

.64 

.03 

3.39 

.75 

.92 

Utah « 






Nevada _ _ 

.53 





.00 

i. 27 

, 13 

. is 

Washington 

- .66 

.27 

.26 

.52 

.02 

.46 

1.08 

.20 

L26 

Oregon 

.86 

.11 

1.08 

1.07 

.48 

.06 

.65 

.33 

.80 

California 

.56 

.28 

1 

.41 

.78 

.87 

.09 


.16 

.87 


1 Pulmonary. 

* Reports received weekly. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

NMficaiion$ regarding communicable diseusee sent during the month of November^ 
i930t deparimente of health of certain States to other State health departments 


4 Disease 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Minne- 

sota 

Missouri 

New 

York 

Cbioken pox 

1 





Diphlhefia 


1 

1 

1 

l\ 

1 

39 



OoDOirhca 





Poliomyelitis ■ 





SmalUiox 

2 




Syphilis - 

7 i 



Tiachonia 




Tulwmloais.- 

17 

*> 




Typhoid fever 


1 

4 

1 




GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 


The 97 cities reporting crises used in the f(»llowing ta!»]c are' situated in all parts 
of the' could ry and have an Ovstinudccl aggregate popul'dion of more than 32,020,- 
000. The CKtiniated population <•( the 00 cities reporting deaths is more than 
30,430,000. The estimated expcHdancy is based on the experience of the last 
nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Weekn ended Decnnher 27, U)30y and December 2(S\ 1929 


Diphtheria: 

4.') Stat<\s 

cities 

Measles. 

44 States 

07 oities 

Memni?o(»c<*u.s meningitis: 

45 States 

97 cities 

Poliomyelitis- 

46 States 

Scarlet fever: 

46 States 

i)7 cities 

Smallpox: 

46 States. 

97 cities 

T j phold fever; 

45 States. 

97 cities 


Cases reported 


Deaths reported 


Influenza and pneumonia; 

90 cities 

Smallpox: 

90 cities 


1930 ^ 

1920 

Estimated 
cxp< ctancy 

QSO 

1.588 


450 

724 

1, 055 

2, 705 

3, 133 


1, l'’‘S 

551 


88 

197 


41 

91 


23 


3. 221 

1. 392 

.3. .518 

1, 304 

i,'433 

440 

1,216 

107 


45 

33 

186 

45 

128 


25 

28 

826 

0 

932 


0 



I 

1 
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Citf/ reports for week ended December $7, 19B0 

The ^'estimated expectaxicy'* given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous ooourrenoe the number of oases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It 
is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of oises reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years, "lyben the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1021 is Included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the hgures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reiiorted 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

.NEW ENGLAND 





■ 

■ 



Maine: 

Portland 

6 

1 

0 

1 


w 

0 

2 

New Hampshire; 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

MaTinhftst.Gr 


I 

0 




0 

0 

Vermont: 

Barre 

1 

1 

0 




0 

0 

Burlington 

3 

01 

0 


2 


0 


0 

0 

Massachusetts: 
Boston 

41 

13 

3 

1 


3 

26 

Fall River 

5 

2 



6 

2 


8 

15 

3 

5 

2 



4 

1 

a 

V^oroester 

0 

3 

i 

^Ha 

2 

0 

1 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

1 

1 



0 

0 

2 

Providence 

0 

11 

7 


0 


1 

7 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

1 

7 

1 



0 

1 

3 

Hartford-- 

2 

8 

2 



66 

0 

3 

New Haven 

8 

1 

0 


0 

■ 

7 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 






New York: 

Buffalo 

30 

167 

12 

26 

6 

17 

7 


0 

■ 

21 

22 

172 

3 

1 

3 

9 

Now York 

200 

58 

25 



26 

2 

Rochester. - 

8 

0 

1 


Syracuse 

4 

1 




2 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

6 

3 

1 

1 


3 

7 1 

Newark 

37 

6 

21 

13 

3 

1 


Trenton... 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

91 

78 

10 

73 

23 

11 

10 

3 

2 

1 


18 

8 

12 

10 

28 

1 

36 

29 

1 

Reading 

3 

0 


0 


EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

11 

u 

1 


2 

■ 

11 

13 

5 

Cleveland — 

100 

41 

7 

4 

2 

6 

Columbus 

15 

6 

7 

1 

2 

1 

Toledo.. 

72 

11 

10 


0 

2 

4 

( 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

5 

5 

] 



3 

0 

3 

19 

3 

Indianapolis 

25 

8 

6 



n 

3 

0 

South Bend 

5 

1 

0 




Terre Haute. - .. 

2 

1 

0 



1 

14 

0 

0 

Illinois; 

Chicago 

71 

126 

96 

8 

2 

27 

0 

a 

50 

2 

sprihghoid 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan; 

Detroit 

84 

63 

38 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

.TO 

Flint 

16 

4 

2 


0 

0 

w 

2 

0 

Grand Kanlds... 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 
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Ciiy reporU for week ended December fS7, 19S0 — Continued 




1 Diphtheria 

Influcnra 


[ 


Division, 8tato, and 

Chicken 

Cases, 




Meadci, 

Mumps, 

Pneu- 

city 

pox, t'ases 




casc«-' rC' 

cases re- 

monia, 

repoi ted 

estimat/Cd 

i’ase^t 

Ca'^'es 

Deaths 

ported 

ported 

deaths 



expwt- 

[ retKirted 

reported 

reported 

reiK)rted 



Biicy 







BAST NORTH TEN- 









TRAt^on. 









Wisconsin: 









Kenosha - 

34 

1 

0 


0 

1 1 

1 

9 

0 

Madi&on 

M 

1 

0 



28 


Milwankeo 

135 

20 

3 

1 

1 

1 5 

38 

ii 

Racine 

33 

3 

3 

0 


0 

> 0 

1 

0 

Superior 

i 2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTIiAL 









Minnesota* 









Duluth 

2 

0 

0 


0 

1 

i) 

0 

2 

Minneapolis 

20 

18 

6 


1 

4 

11 

St Paul- 

10 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Iowa: 





Davenport 

0 

1 

0 



2 

0 


Dos Moines _ 

2 

3 

1 



0 

1 


Sioux City 

0 

1 




0 

0 


Waterloo 

15 

0 

0 



0 

0 


Missouri: 








Kansas City,.. . 
St Joseph 

21 

1 

H 

7 


0 

3 

7 

8 

o 

0 

11 


0 

0 

0 

3 

St Douis 

20 

44 



644 

8 

North Dakota* 





Farflo 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Orahd Forks 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


South Dakota* 







Sioux Falls 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


Nebraska: 








Omaha 

10 

0 

2 


0 

1 

0 

5 

Kiuisas. 






Toiieka 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Wichita 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 







Delaware: 







0 


Wilmington 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

6 

Maryland: 





8 

14 

28 

Baltimore — . 

iiO 

32 

15 

11 

1 

Cumberland . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Frederick 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

District of Columbia, 







17 

WashingPm 

V irginia: 

16 

17 

6 

2 

2 

12 

0 

1 

Lynchburg 

3 

3 

0 


0 

1 

5 

Norfolk 

3 

3 

0 


0 

0 

0 

4 

Richmond 

1 

7 i 

3 


2 

16 

1 

3 

Roanoke.- 

5 

2 

0 


1 

0 

0 1 

1 

West Virginia: 
Charleston -- 

3 

1 

1 


0 

0 

3 

0 

W’^h^ing 

0 

2 

0 


0 

2 

1 

3 

North Camlfna: 









Rnlftlgh 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Wil^ngton .. ..---I 

20 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

Winton-Salem--. 
South Carolina: 

2 

2 

1 


0 

0 

3 

4 







2 

Charleeton 

4 

1 

0 

24 

3 

0 

0 

Cnhimhia 

6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

8 

Greenville 

2 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

1 

5 

13 

10 

1 

17 

0 

6 

Brtiniiwiclr 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Florida: 









MiAmi 

1 

3 

2 


0 

0 

0 

1 



1 

2 



0 



2 

oi>* j • • 

Tampa j 

i 

i 


1 

6 

6 

1 
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City reports for week ended December iP7, 1P50— -Continued 
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CUy reporUfor week ended December 27, 1930 — Continued 



Scarlet lever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 












W hoop- 








cnlo- 




ii»R 

Deatlis, 

all 

DiTtsion, State^ 

Cases, 


Coses, 



sis, 

Cases, 



cough, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

CftSOS 

Deaths 

deaths 

CStl- 

CtLSCS 

Deaths 

eases 

mated 

rc- 

mated 

TV- 

rc- 

le- 

maicd 

rc- 

re- 

rc- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

porLwl 

()orted 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





KEW ENGIAND 












Maine* 












Portland 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

23 

New Hampshire: 












Concord — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Manchester 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Vermont: 












Barro 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

nurUngton 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

73 

60 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

A 

‘*09 

Fall Kiver 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Springfield 

Worcester 

9 

11 

9 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

7 

35 

57 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Providence 

9 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

75 

('onnecticnl. 












Hildgeport 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

22 

Hartford 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

New Haven... 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

51 

MIDDXE ATLANTIC 












New York: 











134 

BulTalo 

27 

23 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

17 

New York 

193 

140 

0 

0 

0 

94 

8 

2 

0 

98 

1, 512 

Rochester 

9 

49 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

10 

67 

Syracuse-.— 

12 

13 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

6 

54 

New Jersey: 









19 

Camden 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Newark 

22 

17 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

12 

100 

Trenton 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

Pennsylvania: 









16 ' 

415 

Philadelphia 

84 

117 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

1 

1 

Pittsburish 

37 

37 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

6 i 

199 

KcadiBg 

3 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

EAoT IfOTlTH 











CENTEAL 












Ohio: 











123 

Cincinnati 

16 

:)3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

11 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

40 

46 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1K9 

Columbus 

11 

13 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

87 

Toledo 

14 

7 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 ; 

59 

Indiana: 






0 


1 

37 

Fort VTayne.— 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indianapolis... 

10 

43 1 

0 

0, 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

n 

18 

South Bend... 

3 1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Terro Haute... 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

120 

206 

0 

0 

0 

41 

2 

6 

0 

22 

656 

26 

Sprinifteld 

Michigan: 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Detroit.. 

96 ! 

58 

2 

1 

0 

28 

1 1 

0 

0 

41 

298 

19 

1 80 

Flint 

12 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 j 

0 

0 

7 

Grand Rapids. 

11 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 

2 

W’iscon^iin: 





i 






u 

Kenosha 

8 

3 

30 i 

4 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

V 

Madison — ... 
Milwaukee 

u 

0 

o' 

5 

0 

! 0 

20 

105 

10 

11 

Racine 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Sup^or 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH 











CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 






1 


i 

i 0 

0 

n 

26 

107 

56 

Duluth 

n 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 u 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul. 

62 

28 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

i 1 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 1 

1 fil 
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City reports for week ended December 19$0 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoot)- 

ing 

cough, 

1 cases 
j re- 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Gases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

Iiorted 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TBAE—OOn. 












Iowa: 













2 

1 

0 

2 



1 0 

0 


0 


MninAs 

li 

5 

1 

4 



0 

0 


0 

32 

R|»iiy nity 

2 

18 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 



2 

0 

0 

1 


i 

0 

0 


0 


Missouri: 











Kansas City— 

14 

8 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

89 

St Joseph 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

St. Louis 

36 

73 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

2 

0 

5 

212 

North Dakota: 








1 




FatKo 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












2 

0 

0 

11 



0 

0 


0 

8 

Nebraska: 












Omaha 

6 

15 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

54 

Kansas* 







I 





Topeka 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Wichita 

4 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29 

SOUTH ATLANTtC 












Delaware; 












Wilmington... 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

37 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

1 

30 

25 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

214 

Cumberland— 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Dist. of Columbia: 










i 


Washington... 

23 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

137 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg — 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

13 

Norfollr . 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Richmond 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

56 

Roanoke 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

West Virgnia: 







1 





Charleston 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

Wheeling 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

Wilmington.— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

Winston-Salem. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

Columbia 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Greenville 


1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Georgia 









0 * 



Atlanta 

6 

13 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 


1 

85 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Savannah 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Florida: 












Miami 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

St. Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


11 

Tampa 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

6 

24 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

Nashville 

3 

G 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

44 

Alabama; 












Birmingham... 

2 

IG 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

70 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Montgomery.. 

0 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 
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CUy repork for week ended December 27, i 550— Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoo])- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exfiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Coses 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

sis, 

dtsatlis 

re- 

ported 

C’asps, 
esti- 
n ated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

I»orted 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WK8T SOUTH CEN- 












TKAL 












Arkansas; 












Fort Smith 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rf»ck..-. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












Nc?v Orleans.. 

7 

Ti 

0 

1 

0 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

187 

Shreveport — 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Oklahoma. 












Tulsa 

2 

0 

1 

5 



0 

0 


0 


Texas 













Dallas 

6 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

64 

Fort Worth 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

15 

Houston 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

Sau Ant(»nio..- 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana* 












BillliiKS 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

Great Falls 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 

Idalio 



1 



j 






Boise 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Colorado. 












Denver. 

12 

28 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

16 

92 

Puehk) 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Arizona. 












phoenix 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

rtah* 












Salt I«ake City. 

1 


1 




0 





Nevada: 











Ueno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


PACIFIC 












W^ashingten: 












Beattie.. 

8 

9 

1 

0 



1 

1 


15 


Bpokane __ __ 

7 

4 

4 

2 



0 

0 


0 


1’^iicoma 

3 

6 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Oregon: 












Portland 

7 

1 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

5f 

Bnlftm - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Califomia; 












Los Angeles... 

31 

15 

1 

4 

0 

18 

1 

2 

0 

2 

384 

Sacramento... - 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 31 

San Francisco. 

17 

7 

1 

u 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

154 
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Citf reports for week ended December £7, 19SO — Continued 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 

Portland 

Massachusetts; 

Baston 

Springfield 

Worcester 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York* 

New York 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio; 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Missouri: 

St. Louis 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

SOUTH ATLANTIC I 

District of Columbia: 

Washington * 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

South Carolina: 

Charleston--, 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 


Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 







Cases, 

esti- 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated' 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

I 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

’ 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

0 


iT/phus fever: 4 cases; 1 case at Baltimore, Md.; 1 case at Washington, D, C.; and 2 cases at Savannah, Ga, 
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City rep(nris/0r $mk ^nded Deeemher $7, 1^50— Continued 



Hieinaoeocooe 
menmgais i 

1 

Lethatfic en- 
oephailtis 

FellAgra 

1 

Poliomyelitis (Infantile 
pa^ysis) 

Divisioo, State, end dty 

j 

' CaMs i 

Deaths 

1 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 



Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

j 

Casas 

Deaths 

WSST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana; 

New Orleans 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 i 

0 1 

i 

1 

1 

Shreveport 

0 


0 


0 

. 2 


1 


Oklalioma; 

Tulsa 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Texas; 

Dallas 

0 

1 

0 

■ 


1 

2 



0 

Fort Worth 

0 



^■1 

0 

1 




Galveston-—* 

0 


0 



1 


1 0 


Houston 

0 


0 


0 

3 



H 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado. 

Denver 

2 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona: 

rhoeulx 

0 

2 

i ^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

fAafic 

Oregon; 

Portland 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

2 

i 

0 

0 



0 

1 

2 


San Francisco 

2 

2 

0 


1 

0 


3 

umiiim 


The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
6“ week period ended December 27, 1930, compared with those for a like period 
ended December 28, 1929, The population figures used in computing the rates 
are approximate estimates, authoritative figures for many of the cities not being 
available. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 32,000,000, The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 
30,500,060 estimated population. 

28444*--81 3 
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Summary of weokly reports from ciHes Novemher $$ io Deoembor $7^1980 — An,nual 
rates per lOOftOO population , compared mth rates for the corresponding period 
of 1989 * 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

! 

Dec. 

Dec. 


29, 

Kn 

6, 

7, 

13. 

14, 

20, 

21, 

i 27, 

28, 


1930 

1629 

1930 

1929 

mill 

1929 


1929 

! 1930 

! 

1929 

98 cities 

89 

139 

»92 

146 

1 3 90 

131 


128 

1 ‘73 


New England 

■El 

177 

111 

112 

1 

117 

« 130 

168 

1 69 

126 

Middle Atlantic 

50 

123 

61 

110 

50 

112 

65 

106 

1 * 49 

113 

East North Central 

. 123 

167 

113 

191 

M22 

170 

« 120 

167 


167 

West North Central 

108 

114 


121 

95 

1 148 

87 

110 

! 53 

67 

South Atlantic - 

60 

144 

M04 

127 

1 »113 

1 107 

»01 

107 

1 79 

79 

East South CentroL- 

155 

157 

162 

226 

155 

137 

94 

123 

94 

109 

West South Central 

164 

259 

‘0 159 

362 

i> 147 

293 

10 219 

225 

1.53 

171 

Mountain 

77 

17 


157 

26 

61 

17 

61 

*07 

35 

Pacific 

111 

■ 

■ 

84 

64 

58 

97 

56 

47 

82 


MEASLES (’ASK UATP:S 


98 cities 

109 

74 

* 146 

98 

3 167 

113 

< 194 

109 

j M85 

01 

New England 

148 

70 

202 

81 

250 

8.5 i 

*173 

92 

279 

90 

Middle Atlantic 

73 

33 


64 

89 

47 1 

91 


74 

61 

East North Central 

28 

101 

28 

93 

7 27 

133 

‘29 

94 

28 

07 

We.st North Central 


■El 

933 

210 

1, 055 

202 ! 

1,387 

210 

1,250 

146 

South Atlantic 

40 

22 

8.57 

4 

• 74 

28 i| 

M28 

.39 

1)4 

30 

East South Central 

74 

0 

17.5 

14 

337 

14 

310 

0 

364 

0 

West South Central 

11 

38 

10 12 

46 

»8 

61 1 

>«20 

133 

26 

88 

Mountain 

275 

131 

» 61 

165 

146 

; 104 

163 

139 

» 2.58 

78 


12 

249 

31 

377 

31 

464 

7 

418 

19 

:i2B 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

178 

212 

*207 

2.52 

‘229 

277 

1 <236 

219 

‘227 

216 

New England 

241 

258 

246 

276 

237 

375 

‘312 

310 

323 

299 

Middle Atlantic 

156 

116 

187 

148 

196 

172 

219 

176 

200 

165 

East North Central 

224 

361 

259 

409 

7 318 

438 

*300 

355 

288 

311 

West North Central 

137 

183 

194 

231 

206 

271 

273 

235 

241 

179 

South Atlantic 

172 

130 

«211 

169 

*241 

193 

*193 

253 

163 

144 

East South Central 

243 

137 

337 

144 

425 

89 

223 

48 

385 

75 

West South Central 

142 

118 

»» 100 

156 

» 94 

137 

10 80 

99 

64 

122 

Mountain 

223 

348 

»* 120 

392 

206 

322 

292 

583 

*404 

322 

Pacific 

97 

266 

j 113 

356 

83 

340 

97 

244 

99 

246 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


98 cities 

8 

14 

*7 

19 

*16 

23 

*9 

23 

«7 

18 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

«0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central 

4 

13 

1 

26 

*3 

29 

*6 

31 

3 

20 

West North Central 

66 

48 

47 

64 

120 

56 

47 

60 

42 

58 

South Atlantic v 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

*0 

0 

»0 

0 

0 

2 

East South Central 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

West South Central 

4 

11 

10 4 

19 

»8 

34 1 

iO 16 

34 

10 

27 

Mountain 

34 

85 

»206 

78 

140 

78 1 

112 

52 

•45 

44 

Pacific 

9 

76 

12 

60 

7 

118 

12 

113 

24 

77 


» The flgares given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
ises reported. Populations used are estimates as of July l, 1930, and 1929, respectively. 

* Raleigh, N. C., Shreveport, La., and Denver, Colo., not included. 

« South Bend, Ind., Raleigh, N. C., Fort Smith, Ark., and Shreveport, La., 

« Hartford, Conn., Grand Rapids, Mich., Raleigh, N. C., and Shreveport, J 
> Salt Lake City, Utah, not included. 


( not included. 

, not included. 


* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

» South Bend, Ind- not included. 

* Grand Rapid.s, M.ich., not Included. 

* Raleigh, N. C., not included. 

1* Shreveport, La., not included. 

» Fort Smith, Ark., and Shreveport, La., not included. 
^ Denver, ColeM not included. 
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Summary of weekly reportefrom dUee November to December j 97 , 19S0— Annual 
^p^daH&n^ compared with ratee for the corresponding period 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 




Nov. 

30, 

1929 

H 

83 

Dec. 

7, 

1929 

Dec. 

13, 

1930 

Dec. 

14, 

1929 

Dec. 

20, 

1930 

Dec, 

21, 

1929 

Dec. 

27, 

1930 

Dec. 

28, 

1929 

06 cities 

10 

6 

*10 

5 

*8 

6 

<9 

5 

■ 

4 

Now England 

11 

2 

7 

2 

18 

7 

mm 

0 

2 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

2 

Aj 

4 

7 

6 

3 

4 

3 

3 

East North Central 

4 

6 

10 

4 

77 

3 

■ini 

3 

- 13 

1 

West North Central 

8 


6 

2 


6 

8 

8 

6 

2 

South Atlantic 

29 

4 

»17 

6 

•4 

7 

Ml 

4 

15 

9 

East South Central 

13 

34 

13 

48 


14 


0 


34 

West South Central 

76 

15 

10 28 

HQ 

»25 

8 

10 28 

38 

mn 

8 

Mountain 

9 


«17 



9 

9 

17 

Ml 

0 

Pacific 

7 

2 

12 

10 

7 

7 

7 

2 

7 

10 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

0 

11 

* 10 

17 


If) 



M2 

19 

New England 

2 

4 

4 

11 

4 

7 

62 

9 

2 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

11 

5 

6 

14 

8 

9 

5 

18 

11 

13 

East North Central 

7 


8 

9 

^5 

15 

MO 

14 

8 

13 

West North Central 

0 

21 

12 

27 

21 

12 

15 

15 

9 

15 

South Atlantic 

9 

17 

M9 

28 

«22 

19 

M9 

13 

22 

26 

East South Central 

29 

15 

15 

60 

29 

60 

37 

52 

22 

30 

West South Central 

15 

55 

10 37 

47 

10 x 2 

78 

JO 25 

66 

34 

94 

Mountain 

26 

17 

12 34 

17 

9 

0 

17 

26 

40 

26 

Pacific 

9 

13 

3 

13 

9 

19 

12 

28 

21 

19 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

112 

100 

*102 

136 

» 108 

150 

M15 

158 

M30 

113 

New England 

71 


66 

74 

109 

135 

M08 

157 j 

109 

94 

Middle Atlantic 

125 


mm 

139 

mm 

156 

133 

165 1 

132 

155 

East North Central 

78 

84 

78 

126 

7 85 

116 

MO 

117 

95 

110 

West North Central 

92 

126 

130 

126 

145 

174 

95 

180 

115 

174 

South Atlantic 

165 

129 

M43 

131 

» 121 

191 

M28 

184 

159 

152 

East South Central 

155 

224 

177 

239 

mm 

216 

125 

216 

184 

m 

West South Central 

165 

156 

» 139 

238 

10 176 


10 147 

234 I 

203 

2.14 

Mountain 

223 

157 

** 137 

165 

154 

192 

215 

Z35 , 

» 2:15 

209 

Pacific 


104 

74 

138 

74 

107 

156 

138 

166 

■I 


> Raleii^h, N. C., Shreveport, La., and Denver, Colo., not Included. 

• South Bend, Ind., Raleigh, N. C., Fort Smith. Ark., and Shreveport, La„ not included. 

< Hartford, Conn., Grand Rapids, Mich,, Raleigh, N. C., and Shreveport, La., not included. 
A Salt Lake City, Utah, not included. 

• Hartford, Conn., not included. 

7 South Bend, Ind., not included. 

I Grand Rapids, Mich., not included. 

• Raleigh, N. C., not Included, 
w Shreveport, La., not included. 

u Fort Smith, Ark., and Shreveport, La„ not Included, 
u Denver, Colo., not included. . . , 

M South Bend, Ind., Raleigh, N. C., and Shreveport, La., not Included. 

























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases— Week ended December 27 ^ 
1990. — The Department of Pensions and National Health reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases from eight Provinces of Canada 
for the week ended December 27, 1930, as follows: 


Province 

Influenza 

Pohomy- 

elitis 

Small- 

pox 

i Typhoid 
fever 










1 





1 

Quebec - - - - 

43 



7 

OtitaTio • - - 




20 

IVIanitoba - * 




1 

' 


1 


1 

British Columbia - - 



6 

6 

Total 

43 

1 

5 

37 


' No case of any disease included in the table was reported during the week. 


Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended December 27, 
1930. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
December 27, 1930, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 


64 

Opht halmia noonatoru m i 

1 

Diphtheria - 

31 

Puerperal septicemia 

2 

ICrysipeias -- -- 

9 

Scarlet feverl - 

70 

German mcASles 

1 

Tuberculosis 

81 

fnfliienKa 

43 


7 

Measles _ - 

46 

w^hooping cough 


Mumps : 

14 



DENMARK 


Communicable diseases — October, fPSO.-^During the month of 
October, 1930, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported 
in Denmark, as follows: 


Disease 


Cases 


Diseases 


Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria and croup — 

Erysiiielas 

German measles 

InOueriKa 

Lethargic encephalitis — 

Measles 

Mumps 


6 

U 

610 

363 

1 

4 , 176 
7 

1,082 

248 


Paratyphoid fever 

PoUomyelttis 

Puerperal fever 

Boabfee 

Scarlet fever * 

Tetanus 

Typhoid fever,; 

Undulant fever (Bac. abort. Bang) 
Whooping cough- 


12 

13 

20 

1,016 

223 

1 

6 

43 

1,782 


ITALY 

Communicable diseases— Four weeks ended August 10, 1930.— Dur- 
ing the four weeks ended August 10, 1930, cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases were reported in Italy as follows: 

( 134 ) 
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Disease 



July 28- Aug. 3, 
1930 

Aug. 4-10, 1930 

Cases 

Com- 

nmnos 

affected 

Cases 

Com- 

munes 

affected 

Cast)S 

Com- 

munes 

affected 

Cases 

Com- 

iniines 

affected 

Anthrax 

29 

28 

41 

35 

81 

29 

26 

23 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

10 

9 

14 

12 

10 

7 

7 

6 

Chicken pox 

82 

52 

60 

36 

36 

30 

53 

42 

Diphtheria and croup 

281 

182 

280 

177 

314 

196 

337 

223 

Dysentery 

81 

28 

45 

17 

81 

28 

78 

27 

Lftthfurgic enftflph&Iltls. . 



4 

3 

3 

2 

7 

A 

Measles 

1,340 

328 

*1,092 

287 

835 

2(56 

741 

246 

Poliomyelitis 

14 

9 

! 15 

13 

1 8 

7 

15 

13 

Scarlet fever 

273 

123 

242 

109 

261 

126 

250 

104 

Typhoid fever 

on 

417 

903 

434 

971 

463 

1,137 

539 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

Communicable diseases — N^orember, 1930. — During the month of 
November, 1930, eortain communicable diseases, including imported 
cases, were reported in the Panama C’anal Zone and terminal cities, 
as follows: 


Disea.se 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 Disi'aso 

Coses 

Deaths 

Chicken pov 

6 


1 ' ' . -- 

1 ^fe‘l.slos .. 

34 

1 

Diphtheria 

8 


Pneumonia 


22 

Dysentery (amoebic) 

10 


Tuberc.'lo'sis 


31 

l<eprosy--- - 


i 1 

Typhoid fever 

6 


Mataria . 

ho’ 

2 1 

Wl-oopiijg ro’ich 

5 









TRINIDAD (BRITISH WEST INDIES) 

Port of Spain — Vital staiisfics — November^ 1929 and 1930. — The fol- 
lowing statistics for the month of November, 1929 and 1930, are 
taken from a report issued by the Public Health Department of Port 
of Spain, Trinidad: 



No\ ember 

i 

November 


1929 

1930 

I 

1929 

1 1930 

NTimiber of births 

JS2 

1 

190 

1 Dc^Uh.'* under 1 year 

9 

22 

Birth rate per ],(K)0 poiiulation . 
NumhAr of deetlis 

33 4 
94 

34 3 
90 

1 Infant mortnlity rate per 1,000 

I i uths - 

49 5 

IL5.8 

Death rate per 1.000 iH>pulation. 

17.2 

16 3 





YUGOSLAVIA 


Communicable diseases — November ^ 1930. — During the month of 
November, 1930, certain communicable diseases were reported in 
Yugoslavia, as follows : 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Coses 

Deaths 

Anthrax 

02 

3 

PaeiiH*ral septicemia- 

7 

3 


u 

8 

Kaii^es - 

1 

1 

hi3Ki*lii cKM/1 

1, 633 

189 

i Scarlet fever - 

1,408 

203 

Tyvauntarv 

44 

12 

1 Tetanus 

26 

14 

Slryninelii^ 

190 

$ 

Typhoid fever 

C03 

84 


1 


Typhus fever - 

2 


mSSS..,.. 

1, 186 

15 












.. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


Jantmry 16, 1981 
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a 


og 

§ I ^ 


3 liS 

O Waa 

g l ll 

fl 

iP 

Isa 



PondicbeiTy 

India (Fortogiteee).,. 



Mo*ObiBa (see also table below): 
Pnompenh 

Baigon and Cholon 
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Janaarjr 16. 1901 



C-POP upo-pop UPCPWP0P0P0P'W0PWPWP0P0PCJPC.0P:::PLPUP 



(k 


Figures for cholera in the Philippines Islands are subject to correction. 



CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 
IC indicates cases; D, deaths, P, present] 
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PLAGUK 


IftmiatT 16, 1661 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW PEVER—Continued 

PLAGUE-*Contmued 
[O indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 



(see also table l^low): Tamatave. 



















Senegal (see table bdow). 


January 10, 1901 



1 Beports incomplete. 



CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


lanuary 1D81 


142 



Iwantticg' 




OQQO OOQO O UQOUqU 



Tuticorin 

Vizagapatam. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— ContinuM 

































Soisaliland, British: Boales 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 

{C indicates cases; D. deaths; P, present! 














ico City, inciudlng municipalities in Federal Dis> 


147 


January 16« 18S1 



X 


figeria, Lagos, July 12* 1930 (probably laboratory infection) 
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SUMMARY OF NOTIFIABLE DISEASES IN STATES DURING 

1929 

The accompanying summary of the reported prevalence of com- 
municable diseases in States during 1929 is taken from Supplement 
No. 88, which will soon be issued by the Public Health Service. The 
rates have been computed from data furnished by the health officers 
of the several States, the District of Columbia, and the insular posses- 
sions. The following list of diseases is included in the supplement: 


Anthrax in man. 

Chicken pox. 

Cholera. 

Dcngne. 

Diphtheria. 

Gonorrhea. 

Influenza. 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Meningococcus meningitis. 

Mumps. 

Pellagra. 

Plague (human). 

Pneumonia (all forms). 

Poliomyelitis. 

The following table shows the 
Columbia and insular possessions) 
data were received : 


RabicvS in animals. 

Rabies in man. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore tliroat. 

Smallpox. 

Syphilis. 

Tuberculosis (all forms and respiratory 
system) . 

Tularaemia 
Typhoid fever. 

Typhus fever. 

Undulant fever. 

Whooping cough. 

Yellow fever. 

States (including: the District of 
for which morbidity and mortality 


Morbidity 

Mortality 

Alfibama 

Alabama. 

Arizona ...... 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

Arknn.sas. 

Oftllfftmia 

ralifomia. 

Colorado 

('olorado. 

Connecticut - 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Dclawjire 

District of Columbia 

District of ('’olurnbia. 

Florida 

Florida. 

Georgia 

fleorgia 

Idaho. 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

Illiijois 

Indiana 

Iowa - 

Indiana. 

Iowa, 

Kansas 

Kansas 

Kentucky...... 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana - 

Louisiana. 

Maine.. ............ 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Missouri- ....... 

MoDtona..... ...... 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nebraska. 


Morbitiity 

Mortality 

Nevada*. 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire 

New llamiishire. 
New Terse \ 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

Now Mexico 

Now York 

Now York. 

North Carolina 

North ("arolina. 

North Dakota 

North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Oklaiinnia. 

Okl.^thoma. 

Dregon 

Oregon 


Penns> Ivania 

kiiodc Island 

iihode Island. 

South ('arolitia 

South f’aroJina. 

Soutll 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee - 

'I'ennessee. 

Texas 

Texius. 

Vtah 

IMah. 

Vermont 

Vermont. 

Virginia..-. ...... 

Virginia. 

Waahjngton 

Wasliiiigion. 

West Virginia. 

W'est Virginia. 

Wisconsin ....... 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming .. ..... 

Wyoming 

Haw*aii Terri tor v 

Hawaii Territory. 

I'liilippiue Islands ... 

Philippine Islands. 
Porto Rico. 



28445*— 31 1 
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The populations used in computing case and death rates were 
estimated as of July 1, 1929, based on the 1920 populations and the 
preliminaiy figures for the 1930 census. Final figures for the 1930 
census will make some difference in the rates for a few States. 

For most of the diseases the compilation contains four tables: (1) 
Estimated expectancy, (2) morbidity, (3) mortality, (4) rates. The 
estimated expectancy given in the tables for some of the diseases 
represents an attempt to ascertain from the experience of recent 
years how many cases of the disease under consideration might be 
expected in 1929. 

In comparing the figures for 1929 with the estunated expectancy, 
or with reports for preceding years, it should be borne in mind that 
there has been a gradual improvement in the reporting of com- 
municable diseases during the last few years. An increase in the 
number of cases reported may be due to better reporting of the 
particular disease rather than to an increase in the number of cases 
occurring. 

In some instances comparatively large nmnbers of cases of diseases 
reported in certain States may be due to the system of reporting 
rather than to unusual prevalence of the diseases. For instance, in 
Mis.sissippi physicians report some diseases monthly to the State 
health officer, giving the number of cases occurring in their practice 
during the month. This method of reporting probably is responsible, 
in part, at least, for the comparatively lai^e numbers of cases of 
certain diseases reported in Mississippi. 

Tabulations of reported cases and deaths from communicable 
diseases, similar to the tables here presented, have been issued by 
the United States Public Health Service for the years 1912 to 1928, 
inclusive (Reprints numbered 163, 208, 298, 345, 426, 505, 551, 643, 
681, 791, 879, 974, 1056, 1132, and Supplements Nos. 67, 73, and 
79, respectively). 

As long as the supply lasts, copies of Supplement No. 88 may be 
had free on request by subscribers of Public Health Reports and 
others desiring them. Address the Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Snmmary of Notifiable Diseases in States, 1929 


CHICKEN POX 

48 States; * 

Cases reported, 1929 (pojmlation 121,455,000) 216,635 

Estimated expectancy, based on years 1922-1928 - 180, 369 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 1. 784 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitanis, estimated e.xpectancy 1. 671 


* The District of Columbia is also included. 
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46 States: ^ 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population 116,840,000) 147 

Deaths per 1,000 Inhabitants, 1929 0. 001 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 1, 416 

DIPHTHERIA 

48 States: ^ 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 121,456,000) 85, 3t35 

Estimated expectancy, based on years 1922-1928 108, 176 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 703 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, estimated expectancy. 0. 942 

Deaths registered, 1929 7,937 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929_ 0. 005 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 11 

GONORRHEA 

39 States: ‘ 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 112,106,000) 148, 132 

Cases per 1,000 inhalutants, 1929 1. 321 

INFLUENZA 

40 States: ' 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 89,210,000) 682, 928 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 7. 655 

Deaths registered, 1929 51, 499 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 577 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 13 

48 States: ‘ 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population 121,455,000) 66, 247 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 545 

LETHARGIC ENCEPHALITIS 

44 States: ‘ 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population, 115,784,000) 1, 359 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 012 

MALARIA 

33 States: 

Cases reported, 1929 (population, 100,853,000) 164,030 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 — 1. 626 

Deaths registered, 1 929 4, 036 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929.. 0 040 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 41 

38 States: ^ 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population, 114,447,000) 4. 146 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0 036 

MEASLES 

48 States: ^ 

Cases reported, 1929 (population, 121,455|000) 366,056 

Estimated expectancy, based on years 1922-1928 362, 997 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 3. 014 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, estimated expectancy 3. 161 


> The District of Columbia is also included. 
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48 States * — Continued. 

Deaths registered, 1929 2, 919 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 — • 0, 024 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 125 

MENINOOCOCCtJS MENINGITIS 

46 States: ' 

Cases reported, 1929 (population, 120,633,000) 10, 661 

Estimated expectancy, based on years 1922-1928 2, 482 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 087 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, estimated expectancy 0. 021 

45 States: » 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population, 115,866,000) 4, 787 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 - 0. 041 

44 States: ' 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population, 115,401,000) 4, 785 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 041 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 2 

MUMPS 

43 States: 

Cases reported, 1929 (population, 107,208,000) 103,269 

Estimated expectancy, based on years 1922-1928 84, 800 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 963 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, estimated expectancy 0. 836 

46 States: ^ 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population, 116,840,000) 104 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 - 0. 001 

41 States: 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population, 102,593,000) 93 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 001 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 1, 073 

PELLAGRA 

13 States: * 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 25,841,000) 25, 423 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 984 

41 States: ^ 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population 114,917,000) 7, 386 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 064 

PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) 

46 States: ^ 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population 113,626,000) 107, 274 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 944 

POLIOMYELITIS (INFANTILE PARALYSIS) 

41 States: ^ 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 105,716,000) 2, 837 

Estimated expectancy, based on years 1922-1928 3, 394 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 027 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, estimated expectancy 0. 034 


1 District of Columbia is also included. 
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41 States ^ — Continued. 

Deaths registered, 1929 706 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 007 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 4 

48 States: ^ 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population 121,456,000) 843 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 007 

SCARLET FEVER 

48 States: ^ 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 121,455,000) 182,634 

Estimated expectancy, based on years 1922- 1928 175, 154 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 1. 604 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, estimated expectancy 1. 625 

Deaths registered, 1929 2, 497 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 021 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1029 73 

SEPTIC SORE THROAT 

30 States; 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 65,312,000) 3, 267 

Cases per 1,000 inha})itants, 1929 0. 050 

38 States: * 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population 89,839,000) 1,569 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929. 0. 017 

SMALLPOX 

48 States: ^ 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 121,455,000) 42, 282 

Estimated expectancy, based on years 1922-1928 31, 096 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 348 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, estiuijitcd expectancy 0. 271 

Deaths registered, 1 929 - - 145 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 001 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 292 

SYPHILIS 

39 States: ‘ 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 112,106,000) 196,932 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 1* 757 

TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) 

48 States: * 

Deaths registered, 1929 (population 121,455,000) 90, 470 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 745 

TUBERCULOSIS (RESPIRATORY SYSTEM) 

46 States: ^ 

Deaths registered, 1929 (poulation 114,641,000) 77, 011 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 Q* ^72 


1 The District of Columbia is also inoluded. 
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TYPHOID FEVER 

48 States: * 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 121,465,000) 28, 289 

Estimated expectancy, based on years 1922-1928 84, 417 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 192 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, estimated expectancy 0. 300 

Deaths registered, 1929 5, 232 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 043 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 4 

WHOOPING COUGH 

48 States: ‘ 

Cases reported, 1929 (population 121,456,000) 197, 371 

Estimated expectancy, based on years 1922-1928 153, 862 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 — 1. 625 

Cases per 1,000 inhabitants, estimated expectancy 1. 340 

Deaths registered, 1929 - - 6, 956 

Deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, 1929 0. 057 

Cases reported for each death registered, 1929 28 


THE INCIDENCE OF INFLUENZA AMONG PERSONS OF DIF- 
FERENT ECONOMIC STATUS DURING THE EPIDEMIC OF 

1918 2 

By Edgar SYnicNSTUiCKER, Statistician^ United States Public Health Service 

Perhaps no observation during the great influenza epidemic of 
1918-1919 was more common than the familiar comment that ‘‘the 
flu hit the rich and the poor alike/’ Apparently there was ample 
ground for a belief in the impartiality of the disease. Its widespread 
prevalence throughout the country, the frequency with which house- 
holds in every social class were attacked, and the fact that prominent 
persons in every community were struck down, were among the 
outstanding, undeniable experiences in the epidemic. A certain 
consolation seemed to be afforded by the thought that the pestilence 
was democratic, even in so dreadful a sense, in its behavior. 

Like many conclusions based on general impressions, this observa- 
tion was true only in part. Epidemic influenza undoubtedly was 
veiy prevalent among all classes of persons and its mortality toll 


iTho District of Columbia is also included. 

* From the office of statistical investigations, United States Public Health Service. Acknowledgment 
is made to Miss Mary H Loudon, under whose unme<liate supervision the tabulations presented in this 
paper were made 

'Phe data used in this paper were collected i)y special surveys of influenza in a number of Im.'aUtios by the 
United Slates Public lieallb Service under the general direction of Surg. W. H. Frost and the writer. 
Partial presentation of the results of these surveys have already lieen made in the Public Health Reports, 
as follows 

Influenza in Maryland Preliminary Statistics for Certain Localities, by W. H. Frost and Edgar Sydem 
Strieker. Public Health Reports, vol. 34, No. 11, Mar. 14, 1919, 

The Epidemiology of Influenza, by W. 11. Frost. Journal Am Med. Association, vol. 73, No. 5, Aug. 2, 
1919. Reprinted in Public Health Re{>orts, vol. 34, No. SI, Aug. 15, 1919. 

Ht'atistlcs of Influenza Morbidity, with siiecial reference to certain factors In case incidence and case 
fatality, by W. Ji . Frost. Public Health Reports, vol. 35, No. 11, Mar. 12, 1920. 
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was leviod from the wealthy as well as from the poor. But when the 
generalization was subjected to the closer analysis afforded by actual 
records of influenza incidence in 1918 in enumerated populations, the 
interesting indication appeared that there were marked and consistent 
differences in its incidence — with respect both to morbidity and to 
mortality — among persons of different economic status. An associa- 
tion between the incidence of epidemic influenza and economic con- 
dition was manifested. Apparently the lo'wer the economic level 
the higher was the attack rate. This relationship was found to persist 
even after allowance had been made for the influence of the factors 
of color, sex, and age, and certain other conditions. 

CHARACTER OF THE DATA 

The scope and method of the special influenza surveys by the 
Public Health Service have been discussed in previous publications, 
but so far as they relate to the parti(‘ular series of data presented 
here, a brief explanation may he made. 

The surveys were made in 10 cities ranging in population from 
20,000 to 500,000 and in several smaller cities and rural areas in Mary- 
land. The data here presented are only for nine urban localities with 
a population of 25,000 and over, and relate to slightly over 100,000 
individuals. The infomiation was collected by intelligent enumera- 
tors working under careful supervision and with detailed instructions. 
In each locality a house-to-house canvass was made of not less than 
10 areas which were selected in such a way as to include fairly repre- 
sentative samples of different parts of the localitj?^ as well as of 
different classes of the population. The size of the sample popula- 
tions canvassed in each locality is showm in the detailed tables pre- 
sented in this report. 

Regarding each individual in the population canvassed the enumera- 
tors recorded the name, color, sox, and age at last birthday; and 
whether si(*k or not sick since September 1, 1918, from influenza, 
pneumonia, or indefinitely diagnosed illness suspected to be influenza. 

Regarding each case of sickness, the facts recorded wore the nature 
of the illness (i. e., whether influenza, pneumonia, or ^^doubtfur^), 
date of onset, duration, and date of death, if death occurred. The 
statement of the informant as to the occiirrence of sickness w’^as 
accepted, although the informant wms questioned as to what diagnosis 
the attending physician had made, if a physi(*ian w'as in attendance. 
While three ''types’' of sicloicss wore recorded, namely "influenza,’’ 
"pneumonia,” and "doubtful,” various analyses of the data strongly 
suggest that cases recorded as any of the three types properly can be 
considered, for practical i)urposes, as epidemic influenza. For 
example, the chronological curve of "doubtful’ cases wras very 
similar to the curves for "influenza” and "pneumonia.” 
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Regarding each household, the emimeratoTB roeorded tius number <A 
rooms occupied by the household and the ecoxiomic status of the 
family. The actual economic classification was made by the enu- 
merators themselves. Each enumerator was instructed to record at 
the time of her visit to the household her impression of its economic 
condition in one of four categories — “well-to-do,” “moderate,” 
“poor,” “very poor.” The enumerators were local persons of aver- 
age intelligence and education. They were purposely given no 
standards for comparison or more detailed instructions on this point, 
the intention being to have them record their own impressions natural- 
ly and according to their own standards. It was believed also that 
if not less than four possible categories were allowed them in which to 
place the families visited, the families classified in the two extremes 
would permit sufficient contrast. 

The results appear to justify the soundness of these assumptions. 
The distribution of the populations in the various economic classes 
suggested by the terms employed, the differences in distribution ac- 
cording to age of persons within each economic class, the distinct and 
fairly regular differences in influenza incidence among the several 
classes, as well as other internal evidences, suggest that although the 
method was crude, a classification was made that was sufficiently ac- 
curate for finding out whether or not a differential incidence did occur. 

INFLUENZA INCIDENCE AMONG PEH80N8 OF DIFFERENT ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

Morbidity . — A somewhat detailed tabulation showing the number 
of persons, the number of cases, and the rates in each economic class, 
subdivided according to broad age groupings, is given in Table I. 


Table I. — Incidence of epidemic influenza in 1918 among white persons of different 
ages classified according to the general economic condition of the households surveyed 
in nine localities 


Age group 

Hate per 1,000 

Number of persons can- 
vassed 

Number of inOuenza 
cases 

Well- 

to-do 

Mod- 

erate 

Poor 

Very 

poor 

i 

Well- 

to-do 

Mod- 

erate 

j Poor 

Very 

poor 

Well- 

to-do 

Mod- 

erate 

Poor 

Very 

poor 

All ages 

Under 15 years 

15-24 

2^4 

45 and over 

All localities 

232 

m 

297 

248 

116 

264 
1 330 

297 
277 
138 

330 

374 

335 

347 

201| 

1 

372 

m 

374' 

370| 

269| 

9,550 

2,129 

1,494 

3,244 

2,683 

i 

55, 784 
14,862 
9,704 
J9, 163 
12, 065 

25, 356 
9,291 
4, 412 
7,;)88 
4,265 

3, 988 
1, 695 
672 
1, 060 
56l| 

2,211 

656 

443 

804 

308 

14, 761 
4,910 
2,878 
5,303 
1, 660 

8,376 
3,474 
1, 480 
2,665 
857 

1,480 

692 

251 

892 

151 

All ages 

Under 15 years 

15-24 

25-44 

JTend over 

Now London, Conn. 

I 170 
! 2291 

167 
230 
79 

164 

186 

IK) 

185 

105 

230 

22K 

220 

270 

164 

267 

211 

250 

370 

“1 

271 

48| 

30 

92 

101, 

4, 727 

1 , 033 ; 

875 
1, 676 

1 , 22 a 

2,442 

9751 

400 

725 

342 

, 

1 

176 

95 

20 

46 

14 

46' 

11 

6 

22 

8 

776; 

196 

160 

291 

129 

562 

222 

88 

196 

56 

45 

20 

5 

17 

3 
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TABliB l^-^Inddence of epidemic inflttenza in 1918 among white per none of different 
ages dassified according to the general economic condition of the households surveyed 
in nine {ocaZitiea-~<k»ntinued 


Age group 

Rate per 1,000 

Number of iwrsons can- 
vasssd 

Number of influenza 
cases 

Well- 

to-do 

Mod- 

erate 

Poor 

Ve:y 

[loor 

Well- 

to-do 

Mod- 

erate 

Poor 

Very 

poor 

Well- 

to-<lo 

Mod- 

erate 

Poor 

Very 

poor 


Baltimore, Md. 


All ages 

187 

252 

312 

379 

2.786 

14, .585 

8, 612 

1,4(M) 

520 

3,67o! 2,6S5 

530 

Under 16 years 

285 

323 

364 

422 

509 

8, 765 

3,f)03 

602 

146 

1,2161 1,093 

254 

16-24 

261 

300 

318 

347 

417 

2,.52o 

1, 594 

239 

109 

757 

,50<> 

83 

26-44 

195 

2f)5 

332 

339 

912 

4, 823 

2,456 

342 

178; 1,278 

816 

133 

45 and over 

93 

121 

173 

276 

948 

3, 469 

1, 659| 

217 

88 

420 

270 

60 


Augusta, (la. 

All ages 

336 

404 

624 

343 

3.58 

63.3 

1,2031 

35 

120 

256 

630 

12 

Und«r 16 years 

432 

470 


273 

118 

1S6 

390 

11 

61 

88 

243 

3 

16-24 

257 

436 

604 

600 

70 

no 

230 

4 

18 

48 

116 

2 

26-44 

374 

429 

506 


91 

212 

327i 

9 

34 

91 

165 

4 

45 and over 

216 

ZIO 

«4 

273 

79 

120 

266 

11 

17 

29 

106 

3 







Macon, Ga. 






All ages 

222 

196 

270 

301 

1,023 

2, 998 

1,142 

614 

229 

584 

309 

185 

Under 15 yeiirs 

311 

263 

310 

303 

2('A 

61»9 

395 

221 

82 

184 

125 

67 

15-24 

260 

192 

266 

310 

148 

667 

244 

126 

37 

128 

65 

30 

26-44 

234 

202 

266 

307 

384 

1,046 

319 

176 

90 

211 

86 

54 

45 and over 

88 

104 

186 

275 

227 

386 

184 

9 . 

20 

61 

34 

25 


Dos Moines, Iowa 

All ages 

204 

238 

262 

279 

505 

3,801 

907 

165 

103 

904 

238 

46 

Under 15 years 

2941 312- 270 

3.52 

102. 1,091 

3.56 

54 

30 

340 

90 

19 

16-24 

267 

217 

323 

242 

7C 

632 

13.5 

33 

18 

137 

44 

8 

26-44. 

262 262 

262 

245 

156! 1/227, 244 

49 

39 

309 

64 

12 

46 and over 

90j 139 

198 

241 

178 

851j 172 

29 

73 

118 

34 

7 






Louisville, Ky. 





All ages 

81 

167 

217 

38o| 726 

6,619 

2, 106 

376 

69 

1,026 

4.5f’. 

143 

Under 16 years 

128 

236 

272 

422 

148 

1,738 

817 

187 

19 

411 

222 

79 

16-24 

97 

1.58 

193 

450 

113' 1,085 

3.53 

60 

11 

17i: 68 

27 

25-44 1 


1 14« 

223 

313 

223 ; 2, 162 

583 

83 

21, 320 

130 

26 

45 and over 

33 

SI 

102 

239 

1 242 

j 1,534 

333 

40 

8 

727 

so 

11 


Little Rock, Ark. 

All ages 

291 

356 

{ ! 

435 4271 674 

4, 939 

1, 2.54 

89 

167 

1,756 

645 

38 

Under 16 years 

410 421 

508 

600 

117 

L460 488 

42 

49 

61.5 

248 

21 

15-24 

310 

368 

465 

286 

lOOi 832 

2tHl 

14 

31 

306 

93 

4 

25-44 

295 

360 

419 

458' 224 

1,873 

403 

24 

66 

674 

m 

11 

45 and over 

168 

208 

215 

22 s 

133 

774 

lfl3 

9 

21 

161 

35 

2 






San Antonio, Tex 





All ages 

60oi 532 ! 671 

eos! 1,217 

6,677! 3.160 

466 

609 

3, 553 

1,805 

282 

Under 15 years 

6111 676 

614 

655: 311 

2,042; 1,248 

200 

159 

1, 17.5 

766 

131 

16-24 

623 

602 

593 

6871 257 

1, 2S3! 560 

83 

160 

772 

326 

57 

25-44 

616 657 

581' 648- 397 

2, 240 

937 

126 

205 

1. 247 

574 

69 

46 and over 

837 

, 323 

398 

439 

2.52 

1,112 

425 

57 

85 

359 

169 

25 






Ban Francisco, Calif. 





All ages 

171 

204 

2.53 

307 

2,09o|l0.9a’> 

4.530 

668 

358 

2,226 

1, 146 

JOS 

Under 16 years 

215' 242 

284 

346 

612 2,829 

1,619 

283 

lU) 

686 

459 

98 

16-24 

187 

> 23fl 

246 

28C 

281 

1, 692 

706 

93, 54, 174 

26 

26-44^ 

105 

221 

284 

322 

766! 3.994 

1,394 

205' 149 ; 882 396 


46 and over 

86 

j 108 

144 

172 

m\ 2 , 390 : sii 

1 1 

"1 “ 

2591 117 

1 1 

1 16 

1 
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Since the morbidity rate from influenza varies among persons of 
different sexes and ages, and since the distribution of persons accord- 
ing to sex and age varies in the different economic classes, it is nec- 
essary to make allowance for the influence of these factors in compar- 



AGE IN YEARS 

Figure 1.— Ago incidonco of influenza in the epidemic of 1018 among persons of different 

ecc uomic status 

ing the morbidity rates for the several economic classes. The factor 
of sex was found in trial tabulations to be so inconsiderable that adjust- 
ments for sex wore regarded as an unnecessary refinement. The 
factor of age, however, was more important.^ Therefore in the table 

* In the following tabulation is show’n the distribution of persons In each economic class according to 
broad age groups. 

Table llA.—ZHstribution of the white popiilntion included in special surveys of the 1918 influenza epi^ 
demic according to age for each of the general economic Hasses 




1 Percentage in specified age groups 

Economic status of household 

All ages 

Ihider 

1.V24 

1 25-14 

45 yours 



If) years 

years 

1 years 

and ever 

All classes 

1(K).0 

me 

17.2 

82 e 

20.7 

Well-to-do 

1(X). 0 

22.3 

15.7 

34.0 

28.1 

Moderate 

100.0 

26.6 

17.4 i 

34.3 

21.6 

Poor 

mo 

36.0 

17.4 

29.1 

10.8 

Very poor 

100.0 

42.5 

10.9 

26,6 

14.1 


It vUl be noted that the proportion of the population in the younger age groups regularly increases as we 
descend In the economic scale, and vice versa. The differences in morbidity rates among persons of different 
acee in the several economic classes is discussed later. 
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presented bdiow the rates for the various economic classes were 
adjusted to a standard age distribution, that of the continental United 
States in 191^ being used. 


Table IT . — 1918 influenza morbidity rate (adjusted for age) ^ per 1,000 white 
persons of different economic status in nine localities in which special surveys 
were made 


Locality 

i 

Economic status of household 

W’ell-to-do 

Moderate 

Poor 

Very poor 

All localities 

252 

272 

' m 

364 

New London.- 

192 

170 

227 

266 

Baltimore 

21 S 

2(>3 

m) 

370 

AuKUSta 

3:19 

408 

m 

<*) 

Macon 

231 

201 

2f>7 

300 

Des Moines 

m 

243 

265 

27» 

Louisville 

91 

1(1<> 

210 

301 

LitUe Rock 

:u2 

352 

418 

(*) 

San Antonio 

0(j2 

527 

559 

580 

San Francisco 

179 

209 

250 

293 


1 The “standard population” used was the total population of the Cnit^'d l^tatcs in 1910. 
> ln«uflhjient data. 


While the number of persons classified as “very poor^’ and as 
“ well-to-do — the two extremes of the economic scale — are relatively 
small, the relationship between economic status and influenza inci- 
dence is fairly regular, not only for the nine localities taken together, 
but for each of the localities. The ratio of tlie rate for the “very 
poor” to that for the “well-to-do ” is 1 .3 to 1 .0 for the nine localities as 
a group, but it varies considerably in the dilTcrent localities. The 
nature of the data did not permit of analyses in su(fi(*ient detail to 
suggest the reasons for this variation. 

Mortality . — The same relation is shown \vhen the mortality rates 
from influenza and pneumonia (all forms) are compared for persons 
in the different economic classes. After making allowance for differ- 
ences in the age distribution, it w^as found that the death rate was the 
same in the two highest classes, was over 33 per cent greater in the 
class denoted as “poor,” and was nearly three times as high among 
persons classified as “very poor.” The rates are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Table III . — Mortality from influenza and pneumorna durinq the epidemic of 1918 
among white persons includea in surveys made in ni?ie localities classified accord^ 
ing to the general economic condition of the household 


Economic status of household 

liate per 
1,000 per- 
sons (ad- 
justed for 
age)i 

Well-to-do . _ 

3.8 

Modonite . --- 

3.8 

poor - _ 

5.2 

Very poor 

10.0 



1 The ** standard population” used was the total population of the United States In 1910. 
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That the higher mortality in the economioallj less favored classes 
was not due entirely to a higher incidence, but that the fatality of 
cases among “poor” and “very poor” persons was higher than among 
the “well-to-do” and those in “moderate” drcumstances was clearly 
shown when the case fatality rate, after making allowances for differ- 



age: in years 


Figuee 2.— Fatality of cases of influenza in the ojiiUemic of l(>18 according to ago among 
persons of different economic status 

ences in age distribution, was computed for each economic class. 
This is exhibited in the following table : 

Table IV. — Case fatality of infltienza in the epidemic of 1918 among white persons 
included in suroeys made ' in nine localities classified according to the general 
economic condition of the household 



Rate per 

Economic status of houseltold 

100 cases 
(adjusted 
tor age)^ 

Wfill-tn-do 

1.6 

ModAfAtA __ „ 

1.5 

Poor 

1.7 

VArypftor_ . 

2.8 



1 The ''standard population" used was the total population of the United States in 1910. 

It will be noted that the case fatality rate was nearly twice as 
great among the “very poor” as among the “well-to-do” and those 
classified as in “moderate” circumstances. 
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. THE SmETEOTS OF CERTAIN SPECIFIC CONDITIONS 

What specific conditions included under the term ^'economic 
status'' were responsible for these differences in influenza incidence? 

The discovery of an association of relatively high influenza inci- 
dence with poor economic condition does not, by any means, invest 
poor economic condition with causal significance. It points to the 
probability that the incidence of the disease is influenced by one or 
more of the many factors that are themselves bound up, causally or 
otherwise, with the economic status of a population. Whether or 
not an inheritance of feeble resistance to influenza or to secondary 
complicating infections goes with incapacity to earn a good living; 
what effects upon resistance to the disease a continued unfavorable 
environment may have; what increase in the chance for infection is 
brought about by the conditions under which members of the poorer 
households work and live; Avkat differences in the medical and other 
care of patients in the poorer and richer households may have pre- 
vailed and the effect of such differences upon the fatality of the 
disease — these are only some of the questions which the existence of 
a statistical correlation does not specifically answer. The correlation 
merely suggests that some of these conditions may have a bearing 
on the question. 

The specific conditions that may be involved probably are not 
only numerous but are so intertwined that even a very intensive 
investigation of a very much larger exposure could give only partial 
and incomplete answers to the epidemiological questions that present 
themselves. The present study, therefore, can not be considered as 
carrying our inquiry much further than the rough determinations 
presented above. On one or two points, however, some rather defi- 
nite evidence is given, and suggestive evidence is afforded on other 
points. 

1. A comparison of the proportion of households in which at least 
one case of influenza occurred, for the different economic classes, shows 
that the introduction of the disease tended to be relatively more 
frequent in the poorer than in the richer households. 

In making this comparison, obviously it is necessary to make 
allowance for the possible influence of (a) diflVrences ainong the 
various economic classes in the sex and age composition of members 
of the households, and (b) differences among the various economic 
classes in the size of the households. It was found that differences in 
sex and age of members of the household affected the morlddity rates 
only slightly while differences in the size of the households appreciably 
affected the result in some instances. Accordingly, for each locality 
the percentages of households attacked were weighted according to a 
standard size distribution of households. The resulting attack lates 
per 100 households are shown in Table V. 
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Table V . — Proportion of total households in which one or more persons were att^ked 
by influenza during the epidemic of 1918 in selected areas in nine localities in 
which special surveys were made 


Locality 

Per cent of total households affected with 
infiuensa for each economic doss ^ 


Well-to-do 

Moderate 

Poor 

Very poor 


43 

37 

41 

69 

Baltimore - - 

42 

48 

54 

61 

Augusta - - 

46 

63 

70 

72 

Macon — - - - 

41 

39 

42 

66 

Des Moines 

62 

46 

47 

43 

Louisville - 

21 

30 

39 

51 

Little Rock - 

60 

67 

59 

77 

fiftn Antonio. _ 

96 

09 

96 

94 

San Francisco. 

30 

41 

44 

46 




I Adjusted to a standard distribution of households aecording to size. Adlustment for sex and age Indi- 
cated that differences in sex and ago cunapositton of households did not affect the rates materially. 

Although the rates do not always vary greatly and some of the 
groups do not comprise large populations, the indication is fairly 
consistent in seven of the nine localities.' Obviously, if an associa- 
tion existed between the incidence of influenza and economic status, 
some effect of this association in the selection of households by the 
disease might be expected, other things being equal. But to what 
extent this selection was due to greater opportunity for infection, or 
reflects less resistance to infection on the part of persons composing 
the poorer households, or is the result of other factors, are also ques- 
tions that can not be answered definitely by our data. 

2. On the other hand, a much more marked correlation is evident 
between economic status and influenza incidence in households after 
the disease had been introduced, as the following table shows: 

Table VI . — Influenza attack rale during the 1918 epidemic in white households of 
different economic status * in Baltimore 


Economic status 

Attack rate 
per 1,000 
persons in 
households 
in which one 
or more cases 
occurred 

All classAS . ^ 

476 

Well-to-do 

390 

Moderate 

456 

Poor 

606 

Very poor 

677 


t The rates for the differeat economic classes hare been adjusted to a standard age distribution, the 
^'standard population” used being the total population of the United States in 1910. 


Here it is seen that in affected households, comparable from the 
points of view of size and sex and age composition, the influenza 
attack rate manifests an association with economic status ainnilar 


1 One ef the two localities for which this Indication does not appear was San Antonio, in which practically 
all (9S i)er cent) of the households were attacked. The other was Des Moines: 1 am unable to sugsest any 
explan^ion from the datarfor this exception. f ^ 
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to tixat already shown by the influenza morbidity rate among persons 
constituting the entire population of each economic class. The 
ratio of the attack rates in affected households to the total morbidity 
rates in the various economic classes manifests no great nor consistent 
differences, the ratios being as follows: “Well-to-do,” 1.55:1; 
“moderate,” 1.67:1; “poor,” 1.55:1; “very poor,” 1.56:1. 

From the two foregoing indications yielded by these data the obser- 
vation may be made that economic status, or, more precisely, some 
condition or conditions of which economic status is an index, was a 
relatively unimportant determinant of the extent to which the disease 
spread in a community but was of considerable importance as a 
determinant of the morbidity rate within the households attacked, 
and thus presumably among persons definitely exposed to an active 
case of the disease at all of its stages. That factors other than those 
associated with economic status were far more powerful in the spread 
of the epidemic within the community is clearly evident from the 
wide variation in the proportions of households attacked as well as 
in the morbidity rates in the nine localities surveyed, as the following 
table shows: 


Table VII. — A comparison of the proportion of hovseholds attacked by influenza 
and the influenza morbidity rate per 1,000 persons for nine localities in which 
special surveys of 1918 were made 


LfOcallty 

Per cent of 
households 
attacked ^ 

Morbidity 
rate per 
1,000 fw- 
sons • 

New liondon... - - 

39 

135 

Baltinioro - - - 

50 

246 

Augusta. - - 

63 

311 

Macon _ - - 

42 

213 

Des Moines - — — 

46 1 

231 

_ _ - - _ 

32 

150 

Litilo liock . - - - 


359 

Kait Antonio _____ 

OH 

1 .>>35 

San Franeisoo- - 

41 

! 215 



1 


» Wnighted for sizo of hoiLschnld 

» Adjusted to age distribution of the population m the United States in 1910 


In fact, there is a very close correlation between the percentages 
of households attacked and the morbidity rates, ^ and this corrcilation 
persists for eac-h economic class. (Tables 11 and V.) On the other 
hand, the attack rates in affected households did not vary greatly 
in the nine localities. Thus in San Antonio where 98 per cent of 
the households wore affected, the attack rate within these households 
was 548 per 1,000 persons, whereas in Baltimore, where only .50 
per cent of the households were affected, the attack rate within these 
households was 475 per 1,000. 

1 Although onlv iiino observations aro av.allablts their values when plotted in a correhti on diagram fall 
praotically on a straight line, and, considtnmg the number, arc well distnbuted (r^^O liiiO Ob), 
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These indications naturally lead us to such consideration possible 
intra-household factors as the data may afford. 

3. The only information bearing upon intra-household factors that 
was obtained related to “crowding.” The data on this point were 
the number of persons and the number of rooms occupied in each 
household. The individuals thus could be classified according to 
the number of persons per room. Obviously, “crowding,” as ex- 
pressed by “persons per room,” is a very crude index of the oppor- 
tunity for contact among persons living in households, but upon the 
assumption that such contact generally would be more close and 
frequent in crowded households than in households where, say, there 
were two rooms per person, it was thought worth while to compute 
the influenza morbidity rate for different groups living under different 
degrees of crowding. These rates are given in Table VIII, adjusted 
to a standard age distribution. 

Table VIII — /.9/S influenza morbidity rate per 1.000 white persons classified 
according to degree of household "crowding” in nine localities ‘ 


Number of persons per room 


Locality j 

1 or less 

More than 

1 but not 
over 2 

More than 2 

All localiti' s - 

m 

328 

405 


175 

219 

304 

Baltimore. ..................... ................. ........ 

267 

32:1 

242 

Augusta - 

3H6 

564 

(*) 

323 

Macon. ... 

202 

249 

Dfts Moluos 

240 

251 

(*) 

280 

Louisville - 

284 

202 

Little Rftfilc -- 

318 

412 

408 

Sail Antonio...... .... ... 

522 

545 

619 

San Francisco - - ........ 

199 

260 

! 257 



1 The rates for the different classes have been adjusted to a single age distribution, the “standard popu- 
lation” used being the total population of the United States in 1910. 

* Insufficient data. 


Taking the nine localities together, a quite definite association of 
household congestion and influenza is suggested. This, however, 
might be nothing more than a reflection of economic status. In 
fact, the actual distribution of the individuals in each economic 
class according to “persons per room” shows quite clearly that a 
much larger proportion of individuals were members of relatively 
congested households in the poorer classes than in the classes denoted 
as “well-to-do” and as in “moderate” circumstances. The differ- 
ences in distribution are shown in the following table: 
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Tablb IX. — Rdati(m of over-crowding to economic statue in white households 
included in special influenza surveys of 1918 in four localities 


Economic status of household 

Total num* 
her of per- 
sons In the 
households 
visited 

Number of persons per room 

One or less 

More than 

1 but not 
over 2 

jMore than 2 


Number of persons 

Well to do 

fl. 575 

6,115 

446 

14 

Moderate 

36, 704 

27, 789 

8,732 

243 


17, 398 

9,240 

7, 273 

880 

Very poor 

2,583 

8G0 

1, 377 1 

346 


Per cent of total number of persons 

Well to do 

100.0 

93.0 

6 8 

0.2 

Moderate - 

100 0 

75. 6 

23.7 

.7 

Poor - 

I 100. 0 

53. 1 

41 8 

6.1 

Very poor 

ICO 0 

1 33. 3 

53. 3 

13.4 


A more detailed analysis of the data, therefore, was necessary in 
which the influenza morbidity rate amon^ persons living in house- 
holds of different degrees of household “congestions^ could be com- 
pared for each economic class; or, to state it in another way, the 
influenza morbidity rate among persons in different economic classes 
could be compared for various degrees of household “congestion.^' 
In such an analysis economic status thus would be used as an index 
of all environmental and other conditions in order to single out with 
greater distinctness the influence of one of these conditions, namely, 
household congestion. Obviously those households in which no 
cases occurred have no bearing on the question of in tra household 
incidence and should be excluded. It was not practicable to tabulate 
the entire mass of data in such detail, but the experience of San 
Antonio, where an extensive survey was made and where 98 per cent 
of the houseliolds had one or more cases, conformed to the require- 
ments of the desired analysis. 


Table X. — 1918 influenza morbidity rate among white persons surveyed in San 
Antonio and classified according to degree of household crowding and economic 
status 


Economic status of household 

Attack rate per 1,000 in household 
with number of persons per room 
as follow's : » 

One or less 

More than 

1 but not 
more than 2 

More than 2 

Well te do , „ _ ^ „ ------ - -------- 

604 

614 

(*) 

Mndoffit/t ^ ^ -------------- 

525 

633 

670 


502 

561 

650 

Very poor.....-— - — — 

542 

619 

603 


1 




» Adjusted to tho ago distribution of the population of the United States in 1910 and eTclu<llng persons In 
households that were not affected by influcnsa in the epidemic of 1918. 

> Insufficient data. 


2 
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The San Antonio data afford no clear-cnt evidence that the mere 
fact of household crowding, as measured by the ratio “persons per 
room," was associated with the incidence of influenza. This indica- 
tion is at variance with W. Vaughn’s (1 ) observation in Boston that 
crowded families were more apt to have multiple cases of influenza 
in the 1918 epidemic, but “crowding" in Boston might be a quite 
different thin g from “crowding" in San Antonio. On the other 
hand, it is in accordance with the findings of variotis British investiga- 
tors (2). Although some doubt may be entertained as to the efficiency 
of household congestion as an index of the degree of effective contact 
between a case and susceptible persona, which is the datum desired, 
it seems to be clear that the association between influenza incidence 
and economic status persists within each “persons per room” class. 
This suggests the conclusion that household congestion, although a 
concomitant of poverty, is not per se the determining factor in estab- 
lishing the association of economic status and influenza in 1918. 

INFLUENZA INCIDENCE AMONG PEUSONS OP DIFFERENT ECONOMIC 

STATUS AND AGE 

Morbidity . — A comparison of the influenza morbidity and of case 
fatality rates at different ages among persons of different economic 
status throws some light on the relative importanc.e of some of the 
various conditions included under the term “economic status" as 
factors in determining incidence and lethal rates. It has been neces- 
sary in presenting the various tabulations incident to this analysis 
of our material, to make combinations of the four economic classes 
into two, and of the ages into a few broad age groups, especially 
when mortality from influenza is brought into consideration, since the 
number of deaths is too small for minute subdivision. Even with 
these combinations the data are too scanty to place the results en- 
tirely beyond the influence of errors arising from chance, but the 
general indications seem to be fairly clear. 

When the morbidity rate at different ages is compared for per- 
sons classified as “well-to-do” and in “moderate” circumstances and 
for persons classified as “poor" and “very poor,” it is seen that the 
higher incidence among members of the poorer households prevailed 
at all ages. This is shown in the following table, in which the rates 
are given for 5-year age groups and for broader age groups, and in 
Figure 1. 
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Table XI. — Incidence of epidemic influenza in 1918 in each age group among 
white pereonSf classified according to the general economic condition of the house^ 
holdf tn nine localities where surveys were made 



Rate per 1.000 white 
persons In house- 
holds classified as— 

Ratio of 
(B) to (A) 

Age group 

Well-to-do 

and 

moderate 

(A) 

Poor and 
very poor 
(B) 

Under 5 

262 

339 

1.29 
1. 11 

fr-9 

370 

412 

10-14 

a.'iO 

390 

349 

1. 11 
1. 15 

16-19 

303 

20-24 

200 

331 

378 

1. 14 

25-29 

310 

1.22 

30-34 

2tK) 

375 

1.25 

35-39 

261 

348 

1.33 

40-44 

i 205 

178 

2S1 

1.38 

45-49 

1 245 

1.37 

50-54 

' 137 

237 

1.73 

55-59 

1 130 

lOS 

197 

1.51 

60-64 

190 

1 70 

65 and over - - 

87 

142 

1 63 


Under 5 - 

2'*2 

339 

1.29 

.5-14 

3()0 

401 

1. 11 

15-24 

207 

30.’) 

*340 

1.15 

25-3*1 

376 

1.23 

3.5-44 

235 

318 

1.35 

45-64 

145 

1 221 

1 54 

66 and over. - 

87 

142 

1.63 



Aside from the fact of a pomistently higher level of influenza mor- 
bidity among persons classified as *'poor^' and “very poor,” there is 
an interesting — and possibly significant — tendency toward a rela- 
tively higher morbidity rate in the older ages among persons classi- 
fied as “poor” and “very poor” than among those classified as 
“well-to-do” and in “moderate” circumstances. This is conveni- 
ently expressed in the ratio at each specified age of the morbidity 
rate for the poorer class to that for the higher economic class. The 
series of ratios (sec Table XI) exhibit a tendency to become greater 
in the adult ages, reaching their maximum in old age. The ratio 
for children under five years of age is also relatively high. 

The suggestion is afforded, tlierefore, that in the poorer house- 
holds either the resistance to attack on the part of infants and older 
adults was lower, or the opiiortunity for their infection was greater, 
or both conditions obtained. In this connection, a similar compari- 
son of the attack rates in households affected is of interest. The tabu- 
lations include only the Baltimore survey, but the number of persons 
is sufficiently large (15,513) to yield a fairly regular scries of rates, 
as shown in the table following. 
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IT ABLE XIL — Influenza attack rate in ike epidemic of i918 in each apeeified OfC 
group among white persons in affected households of different economic status, in 
areas canvassed in Baltimore 




Attack rate per 1,000 
persona in house* 
holds classified as— 

. 

Ratio of 
(B) to (A) 


Age group 

Well-to-do 

and 

moderate 

(A) 

Poor and 
very poor 
(B) 

ITinler 5 

4C2 

522 



547 

585 




401 

522 




2iV-34 

535 

(.01 


35-44., 

375 

480 


4r>-e4 

27K 

3S8 


65 and over 

180 

333 




Upon the assumption that all of the individuals in these house- 
holds were definitely exposed, perhaps frequently, to the disease, the 
hypothesis that the susoeptibiJity to attaek ainon^ young children 
and older adults was greater in poorer households than in households 
economically better off would seem to be strengthened. 

Case fatality . — A similar comparison of the fatality of influenza at 
different ages among persons of relatively poor economic condition 
with that among persons in moderate and well-to-do circumstances, 
is given in the following table and in Figure 2. 


Table XIII. — Fatality at each age group of cases of influenza in the epidemic of 
1018 ^ classified according to the general economic condition of the households 
affected 


Ago group 

Per cent of cases fatal 
in households classi- 
fied as— 

Ratio of 

Well-to-do 
and mod- 
erwite (A; 

Poor and 
very^^oor 

(B) to (A) 

Under 5 

1. 4 

2.3 

1.64 

.80 

1.26 

1.19 

.05 

1 2.00 
1.63 

5-^14 - 

. 5 

.4 

15-24 

1.2 

1.6 

25-34 

1 2. 6 

3.1 

1.8 

2.4 

7.0 

35-44 

1 0 

4«i-(>4 

1 1. 2 

65 an<l over ’ 

4.8 



If the curves were parallel, the conclusion would be admissible that 
the influeTices connoted by the term ‘‘economic status^' operated with 
equal force at all ages. But the curves are not parallel. As shown in 
the ratios given in Table XIII, the case fatality rate among poorer 
persons is distinctly higher than among persons economically better 
off in three age groups, viz, under 5 years, 15-34, and 45 and over. 

What interpretation can be made of these differences, assuming that 
the sample is sufficiently large to warrant their serious consideration? 
Since so many conditions unobserved in the course of the survey may 
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have been involved, a definite conclusion is unwarranted. The 
definitely greater fatality in the older persons in the lower economic 
classes than in the higher economic classes suggest that their resistance, 
for some reason associated with their economic status, was lowered. 
This suggestion is upon the rather broad but generally favored hypo- 
thesis that the mortality rate among a given group of persons of 
middle age or over is usually a fair indication of their resistance to 
the effects of disease when compared with that of a standard or normal 
group. The greater fatality among poorer children under 5 years of 
age and among poorer adults under 30 or 35 years of age does not fit in 
with this hypothesis so well. While unfavorable heredity conceivably 
might be assigned as an important cause of the high fatality rate from 
influenza among young children in the poorer classes, other factors 
can not be left out of consideration. Among these factors should be 
included that of medical and nursing care, in which respect the poor 
were usually at a disadvantage. The strain upon parents who were 
themselves attacked at the same time as their children must have 
been more severe among the poor than among the w^ell-to-do, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the families of the poor more fre- 
quently w’ere larger and composed of younger children than those 
classed as economically better off. But we can only speculate as to 
the various conditions that possibly or probably might have been 
involved. The circumstances at the time of the epidemic were such 
that more detailed data w'ere not obtainable for a sufficiently large 
sample of our population. 
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Difficulties in Comimting Civil Death Rales for 1918. By Edgar ^denstricker 
and Mary L. King. Public Health Reports, February Id, 1920. (Reprint 1^.) 

The Epidemiology of Influenza. By W. H, Frost. Public Health Reports, 
August 15, 1919. (Reprint 560.) 

Epidemic Influenza in Foreign Countries. By W. H. Frost and Edgar Syden- 
stricker. Public Health Reports, June 20, 1919. (Reprint 637.) 

Influenza in Maryland. By W. H. Frost and Edgar Sydenstricker. Public 
Health Reports, March 14, 1919. (Reprint No. 510.) 

A Comparison of the Mortality Rates by Weeks During the Influenza Epidemic 
of 1889 -90 and during the Primary Stage of the Influenza Epidemic of 1918 in 
12 Cities in the United States, Public Health Reports, January 31, 1919. 
(Reprint 502.) 

Preliminary Statistics of the Influenza Epidemic. By Edgar Sydenstricker. 
Public Health Reports, Vol. 33. No. 52, December 27, 1918. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES IN THE DESIGN OF SANITARY 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

The committee on plumbing of the public health engineering section 
of the American Public Health Association presented a report at the 
meeting of the association in 1929 covering the essential features in 
design of sanitary drinking fountains. This report ^ listed 12 details 
to be considered in the design, construction, and operation of drinking 
fountains. 

Following the issuance of the report further study was given the 
subject, and the conference of State sanitary engineers at their 1930 
meeting adopted the following as essential features of design, con- 
struction, and operation of drinkii^ fountains: 

1. The fountain shall be constructed of impervious material, such as vitreous 
china, porcelain, enameled cast iron, other metals, or stoneware. 

2. The jet of the fountains shall issue from a nozzle of nonoxidizing, imper- 
vious material set at an angle from the vortical. The nozzle and every other 
opening in the water pipe or conductor leading to the nozzle sliall be above the 
edge of the bowl so that such nozzle or opening will not be flooded in case a drain 
from the bowl of the fountain becomes clogged. 

3. The end of the nozzle shall be pnjtected by nonoxidizing guards to prevent 
persons using the fountain from coming into contact with the nozzle. 

4. The inclined jet of water issuing from the nozzle shall not touch the guard, 
thereby causing splattering. 

5. The bowl of the fountain shall l>c so designed and proportioned as to be free 
from corners which would 1>€ difficult to clean or wliich would collect dirt. 

6. The bowl shall be so proportioned as to prevent unnecessary splashing at a 
point where the jet falls into the bowl. 

7. The drain from the fountain shall not have a direct physical connection to 
a waste pii)e unless the drain is trapped. 

8. The water supply pipe shall be provided with an adjustable valve fitted 
with a loose key or an automatic valve permitting the regulation of the rate of 
flow of water to the fountain so that the valve manipulated by the users of the 
fountain will merely turn the water on or off. 

» American Journal of Public Health and the Nation's Health. Vol. XIX, No. 11, November, 1929, 
pp. 1223-122d. 
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9. The height of the fountain at the drinking level shall be such as to be most 
convenient to persons utilizing the fountain. The provision of several steplike 
elevations to the floor at fountains will permit children of various ages to utilize 
the fountain. 

10. The waste opening and pipe shall be of sufficient size to carry off the water 
promptly. The opening shall be provided with a strainer. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for November, 1930 

The accompanying table, taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
December, 1930, issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
presents the mortality record of the industrial insurance department 
of the company for November, 1930, as compared with that for the 
preceding month and for the corresponding month of last year. It 
also gives the cuimilative rates for tlv' period January-November, in- 
clusive, for the years 1930 and 1029. The rates in the tabic are based 
on a strength of approxiinat/ely 19,000,000 insured persons in the 
United States and Canada. 

The Bulletin states: 

It is now safe to announce that the year 11)30 will be recorded as a year of 
better health conditions than have ever before been enjoyed in the United States 
and Canada. The exact death rale can not i>c deterniined until some time after 
the close of the year; but the mortality r(‘eord for 11 of the 12 months has been 
so much better than ever before registered that only a veritable liealth disaster in 
the final month could force the year’s mortality rale above tlie previous minimum. 
These conclusions are based on the mortality statistics of aj)proximately 19,000,- 
000 industrial policyholders of the company. This group is a representative 
cross section of tlic population of the two countries. About 10,500,000 are Avhite 
persons and about 2,500,000 are negroes. About 1,250,000 are Canadians. 
Both sexes and every age range are fully represented. 

With ref'ard to the factors contributing to this gratifying health 
record for the year and with reference to new low mortality rates that 
will probably be established for this group and for the general popu- 
lation, the Bulletin says; 

The year has been absolutely free from the widespread prevalence of any con- 
tagious or infectious disease. The 1930 influenza death rate will be lower than in 
many years past. New low mortality rates will surely be established for diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, and puerperal conditions, and probably for typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, and diarrheal complaints. There is good prospect that 1930 will 
mark a break in the long series of years during wdiich the cancer death rate has 
been persistently increasing, and that there will be recorded, also, a drop iii dia- 
betes mortality for the first time since 1924. In addition, there is every prospect 
that the accident death rate will be considerably below that of 1929 and possibly 
below any figure recorded since 1922. Even the picture for automobile fatalities 
is encouraging; for, up to the end of November, there was no increase over last 
year’s figure. 
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Death rtUee (annual haeie) per 100,000 far principal eaueee of death 


[IndiistriBl Insurance department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co,] 



Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed i 

Cause of death 

Novem- 
ber, 1930 

October, 

1930 

Novem- 
ber, 1929 

Onmulative, latm- 
ary-November 


1930 

1929 

Total, all causes 

766.8 

810.3 

806.3 

863.7 

938.8 



Tvphfiid fever 

2.0 

4.4 

2.6 

2.2 

2.4 

IV^e^sles - 

.2 

.3 

.4 

2.9 

3.0 

Scarlet fever - 

2.0 

1. 3 

1.8 

2.6 

2.6 

Whooping cough...... .... ... 

2.3 

2.7 

3.8 

4.8 

5.9 


6.7 

6.0 

12.0 

6.8 

8.6 

Influenza 

10.7 

0.7 

13.4 

14.4 

43.1 

Tiiberculfisis (all form.s) 

04 9 

76.0 

74.8 

80.6 

87.6 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

57.3 

67.4 

0C.7 

70.2 

77.4 

Cancer 

71.3 

82.4 

75.3 

76. 7 

77.3 

Diabetes mellitus 

16.1 

16.9 

16.9 

lai 

18.6 

('erebrnl hemorrhage 

55.4 

66. 7 

> .51. 6 

69.3 

» 57.3 

Organic diseases of heart 

130.1 

130.4 

128.6 

142.5 

146.6 

Tuoiinionia (all forms) 

66.0 

40.5 

66.4 

74.9 

89.6 

Other respiratory d\sea.ses .... 

0.3 

9.2 

9.4 

10.9 

12.0 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

19.0 

38.6 

15.3 

20.9 

21.3 

Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis) 

60.7 

01.9 

64.4 

60.8 

69.6 

Puerperal state 

8.6 

10 1 

11.4 

11.9 

13.4 

Suicides 

0.6 

10.0 

7.9 

9.6 

8.6 

Homicides 

5 8 

6.9 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

Other ovternal causes (excluding suicides and homi- 
cides) 

53.6 

60. 6 

03.0 

61.7 

64.6 

lYftumatism bv aiitoinohiles 

21. 1 

23.4 

24.3 

20.3 

20.3 

All other causo.s 

171.0 

187.4 

183.4 

191.2 

200.8 



» All figures in this table Include insured infants under 1 year of age. The rates for 1930 are subject to 
slight correction, since tiicy are based on provisional estimates of lives exposed to risk. 

3 Kate not comparable with that for 1930. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Prointsion of law relaiive to certijicaies of unfitness for vaccination 
construed. — (New Hampshire Supreme Court; Covey et al. v. Robin- 
son ct al., 152 A. 279; decided Nov. 5, 1930.) The vaccination 
statute required a local board of health to issue a certificate of unfit- 
ness for vaccination “on the advice of a registered physician of the 
State and practicing in the town in which the child resides.” The 
plaintiffs petitioned for a writ of mandamus to compel the defendants, 
as the members of the board of health of Laconia, to issue certificates 
that the children of the plaintiffs were unfit subjects for vaccination. 
A registered physician of the State had advised the defendants that 
the children were unfit. Such physician’s office and residence were 
in the neighboring town of Meredith. She had attended many 
patients in Laconia, but the period of time that the service covered 
^d not appear. For about six months before giving the advice as 
to plaintiffs’ children she had attended no patients in Laconia, and 
at the time of giving such advice she had there no patients other 
than such children. Regarding the construction to be placed on the 
law, the supreme court said : 

Here the advising physician was registered in the State, and, if the defendants 
found her to be practicing in Laconia when the advice was given, their duty to 
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give the eertffieates followed. The position is taken that, because her office 
and residence were in Meredith, she was not practicing elsewhere. This is too 
narrow a view of the statute. Under it no certificate could be issued for children 
in towns where no physicians reside or have an office. Judicial notice may be 
taken of the substantial number of such towns in the State. Tt is not probable 
that the legislature intended to create, if it had the power to do b.o, an arbitrary 
situation in which exemption from vaccination depended in part upon the fortune 
of residence in a town where a physician is local od. The test suggested by plain- 
tiffs counsel that the physician is practicing in all towns within the ordinary 
area of his profes.sional activity, regardless of the number of his patients in a 
particular town at the time hLs advice is given, seems best expressive of the legis- 
lative purpose. The spirit of the statute to give equality of treatment to all is 
to be assumed, and to give it the restricted scojje claimed by the defendants 
would lead to unfair di.scrimination. 

* * ♦ It might be found that her [the physician’s] practice in Laconia 
was too rarely occasional to make it a part of her ordinary practice, and that it 
was so outside her regular practice as to be special and separate from it. In 
continuously holding hers<'lf ready and \)v filing to visit any who might call her 
there, she did not do (mough to make it a part of the territorial range of her 
ordinary service. There* must he some measurable extent of actual practice to 
embrace a given place within such range. And, as of bearing, the population 
of Laconia may bf* considered. The more populous a place, the more the service 
required to make it ordinary. On the other hand, it might be found that her 
practice there, although occasional and limited, was sufficient to bring it within 
the required locality. 

This isstie of fact was for the defendants to determine. 

The court said that was for them [the defendants] to pass upon 
the issue under the view of the statute herein set forth,'’ and con- 
cluded its opinion by saying: 

If the plaiiitiffis after amendment of their petition show that the issue was 
determined by an erroneous view and application of the law, the writ should be 
granted to the extent of rt>qniring proper consideration of the physician’s quali- 
fications in njspect to area of practice. Otherwise, it should bo refused. 


ANNUAL MORTALITY SUMMARY FOR 81 CITIES, 1930 


Number of (Jealhs, death raten, a7id uifant mortality in 81 large cities ui 1030 {Decem- 
ber SOf 1029-Dccemher 21, 1030) and comparison with 1929 
(From t|:ie Weekly Health Index, is.sued by the Bureau of the (’ensus, Department of Commerce] 






T'rovi- 
sional 
infant 
inor- 
talily 
rate, 
1930 « 3 

i 

Mortality data for cal- 
endar year, 1929 * 

City 

Total 
deaths 1 

rate* 

(per 

1,000 

esti- 

mated 

popu- 

lation) 

Deaths 

under 

1 year * j 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate, 

1929 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

(per 

1.000 

esti- 

mated 

popu- 

lation) 

1 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Total (81 cities) 

414, (»9 

11.9 

38,964 

« 58 

»64 

432, 180 

12.6 

42,037 

Akrou — 

l,f)84 

7.8 

271 

! 51 

64 

2,371 i 

9.4 

362 

178 

477 

245 

232 

Albany .... — 

1.880 

14,8 

153 

1 58 

70 i 

2,031 

If). 1 
15. 7 

Atlanto ........... 

4, IdO 

! 15.3 

493 

i 

94 

4,191 

2,116 

White 

2,070 

! (•) 

227 

69 

75 


Colored,.. 

2,080 

1 (•) 


1 147 

128 

2,075 

(*) 


Seo footnotes at end of table. 
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Number of deatke^ death raies^ and infant mortality in 81 large citiea in 1930 (Decem- 
ber 39y 1939-December 37, 1930) and compatiaon with 1939 — Continued 




Death 


Provi- 
sional 
infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate, 
1930* » 


Mortality data for cal- 
endar year, 1929 < 

City 

Total 
deaths * 

rate * 
(per 
1,000 
esti- 
mated 
popu- 
lation) 

Deaths 

under 

lyear^ 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate, 

1920 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

(per 

1,000 

esti- 

mated 

popu- 

lation) 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Baltimore 

11,203 

8,394 

2,sw 

13.9 

969 

63 

73 

11, 629 

14.5 

1,089 

730 

White 

f®) 

(«) 

13.5 

664 

55 

62 

81746 

2,884 

3,873 

1,866 

(*) 

Colored 

305 

92 

no 


359 

B IrmloghaTii 

3; 527 
1, 622 
1,905 

385 

74 

88 

1.(3 

(®) 

479 

White 

(«) 

154 

51 

66 

215 

Colored 


231 

108 

124 

2,007 

11,654 

C) 

264 

Boston 

10,942 
1, 58S 

14.0 

1, 259 
144 

69 

69 

15 0 

1, 238 
210 

Bridgeport 

10.8 

46 

71 

1, 750 

11.0 

Buffalo 

7,375 

12.9 

7f.2 

60 

66 

7,9(X) 

13.9 

773 

Cambridge 

1, 343 

11.9 

121 

47 

67 

1:423 

12.0 

149 

Camden 

1, 570 

13 3 

207 

69 

71 

1.674 

14. 1 

212 

Canton - 

1, 027 

9.8 

133 

58 

66 

1, 149 

n. 1 

130 

Ciucago 

35. If'? 

10.4 

3,100 

574 

53 

60 

37, 278 
7. 510 

11.2 

3, 610 
6H() 

Cincinnati. 

6, m 

9. h97 
4. 453 

15.5 

66 

77 

16 8 

Cleveland ... 

11.0 

947 

53 

61 

10.S95 
4, 167 

12.2 

1,072 

379 

Columbus 

15 3 

367 

69 

71 

14.6 

Dallas - 

3, 000 
2, 275 
725 

11 5 

369 

D 

(') 

0 

55 

V) 

0) 

0 

66 

2,048 

11.6 

367 

White 

(«) 

2^8 

2, 201 
747 

w 

(•) 

11 4 

267 

Colored-.-- 

(®) 

81 

100 

Davton ----- .............. 

2.170 
4,311 

1, fvl8 

14, 543 

1. 170 
1,750 

10.8 

204 

2,246 
4, 172 

232 

Denver 

15. 0 

457 

85 

84 

14 6 

401 

Des Moines---- - 

11 6 

124 

42 

53 

1, 677 

11.9 

149 

Detroit - 

9.2 

2,090 

98 

61 

69 

10, 577 

1, 105 

1, 954 

10 9 

2, 342 
88 

Duluth - 

11.6 

46 

46 

11.8 

El Paso 

17.1 

347 

0 

43 

V) 

57 

19.4 

404 

Erie ----- 

i;274 
1, 321 

1. 393 

11.0 

121 

1, 393 
1,532 
1,613 

12. 1 

135 

Fall River « 

11.5 

145 

63 

60 

13 2 

149 

Flint 

8 9 

269 

66 

72 

10 0 

310 

Fort Worth-.--.---.- 

1, 79S 

n 0 

177 

0) 

V) 

V) 

47 

R 

1,876 

1,444 

432 

11.6 

230 

White 

1, 433 
362 

(«) 

(«) 

10 1 

136 

(*) 

151 

Colored 

41 

(') 

63 

(v 

79 

Grand Rapids - 

1,702 
3, 571 

164 

1,710 
3, 530 i 
2, 139 i 

10.3 

1H«5 

Houston - ------ 

12.1 

413 

0 

C) 

{') 

(1 

12.5 

354 

White 

2,332 , 
1,239 
5, 232 
4, 299 
933 

(") 

(«) 

14.4 

280 

{■) 

C) 

181 

Colored - 

133 

0) 

68 

1.391 

6,318 

4,399 

019 

(®) 

173 

Indianapol's - ....... 

321 

61 

14.7 

469 

W^hite 

(«) 

(®) 

11.3 

254 

46 

61 

(6) 

371 

Colored ----- ----- 

67 ‘ 

K6 

no 

(#) 

98 

Jersey City 

3.579 

423 

72 

67 

3.iK)2 

1, 629 
1,223 
406 

12.4 

404 

Kansas City, Kans— ----- 

1,438 

11.8 

137 

64 

72 

13.4 

162 

W hite 

1, 104 

(®) 

1 (®) 

: 13. 1 1 

114 

54 

68 

(•) 

(•) 

13.7 

128 

Colored ----- 

334 

23 

66 

09 

34 

Kansas City, Mo 

6, 258 
1,428 

1, no 

435 

63 

74 

6,417 

1, 401 
1,091 
310 

464 

Knoxville - 

1 13 4 

170 

70 

80 

13. 6 

179 

150 

W'hite 

! (®) 

I (") 
10.2 

143 

65 

75 

(®) 

(•) 

10.8 

(\>lored 

318 

27 

106 

136 

29 

Jvong Beach 

1,467 
13,896 
4, 146 

83 

39 

39 

1, 470 
13, 629 

4, 6.34 

3, 566 
1,068 
1,385 

1, 164 

80 

Los Angeles - - 

11. 1 

1,090 

305 

61 

65 

11.4 

1, 113 
435 
350 
85 
136 
105 
423 
211 
212 
91 
52 
39 
886 

Louisville - - 

13.5 

60 

72 

ill 

(») 

White - 

3, 119 
1,027 

(«) 

(®) 

13.1 

253 

1 48 

66 

Colored - ------- 

52 

66 

108 

(«) 

Lowell " 

1,310 

1,073 

363 

76 

60 

13.6 

Lynn 

ia5 

105 

52 

i 56 

11.3 

Memphis.-----— ------ - 

4, 267 

16.8 

436 

1 89 

05 

3,878 

2,012 

1,806 

1, 100 

18.9 

White 

2,070 

2,187 

1,222 

830 

(®) 

202 

1 66 

1 73 

f Vilfirod . , - _ _ _ 


234 

130 

137 

(4 

Miami 

ILO 

118 

67 

48 

9.5 

White 


05 

44 

30 

746 

(•) 

Colored 

386 

(4 

S3 

90 

67 

S64 

(«) 

Milwaiilree ^ 

5.588 

9.7 

678 

56 

74 

6,089 

4,955 

2,721 

1, 718 
1,003 
1,350 
2,180 
8,030 
4,642 
3.388 

ia7 

10.8 

17.8 

(«) 

Minneapolis-.-.-..— 

5,003 

2,523 

1,534 

969 

las 

402 

60 

49 

391 

326 

224 

102 

134 

159 

748 

875 

873 

Nashville 

16.4 

(*) 

840 

97 

98 

White 

228 

87 

90 

Cnlomd. . -- --r 

W 

112 

127 

122 

(«) 

Nftw Bftdfnfd 8, - _ 

1,234 

2,036 

7,986 

4,719 

3.267 

11.0 

105 

64 

66 

47 

11.9 

13.4 

17.7 

New Haven - - - - 

12.6 

121 

44 

N*>w nrl<»ftTia __ _ _ 

17.4 

(®) 

805 

85 

80 

White 

431 

69 

61 

Colored— 

(•) 

374 

117 

116 



Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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Numb^ of dea^y death raiest and infant mortality in 81 large cities in 19S0 (Decern^ 
her 29 y IQBS^Deeemher 27 ^ 1980) and comparison with 1929 — Continued 


City 

Total 
deaths ^ 

Death 
rate » 
(per 
1,000 
esti- 
mated 
popu- 
lation) 

Deaths 

under 

1 year ‘ 

Provi- 
sional 
infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate, 
1930 » * 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate, 

1929 

Mortality data for cal- 
endar year, 1929 < 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

(per 

1,000 

esti- 

mated 

poju- 

luliOIl) 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

New York — 

74, W.3 

10 7 

7,063 

11 

59 

77, I'D 

n 3 

7.299 

Bronx Borough 

fi,998 

7.8 

749 

33 

63 ! 11.420 

9 3 

1, 127 

Brooklyn Borough 

25, 129 

9 8 

2,72.') 

,50 

50 

2'.7tl 

10.6 

2, 775 

Manhattan Borough 

29, r..>o 

1«.() 

2,780 

91 

.58 

27. 1% 

14 3 

2.345 

Queens Borough 

7, 7u4 

7. 1 

G55 

34 

07 

9, S5<> 

9.5 

876 

Richmond Borough - 

2.1S2 

13 7 

147 

51 

00 

2 201 

14 2 

176 

Newark, N. J 

5,280 

12 0 

499 

50 

rn 

.5, ( 2 . 

12 8 

.575 

Oakland 

3,149 

11.1 

19.5 

18 

47 

3, l-ii 

11 3 

19) 

Oklalioma City.. 

2.03.> 

1119 

2S.* 

70 

00 

1. 800 

10 5 

192 

Omaha 

2.885 

13 5 

2:j0 

43 

59 

2. 840 

13 4 

2.')l 

Paterson 

1 , f r>8 

12. 1 

IN) 


.50 

l.hV. 

13 4 

160 

Philadelphia 

24, 4f.2 

12.0 

2,2f)3 

(i3 

02 

25, rjn 

13 0 

2, 16.5 

Pittsburgh 

9. 2'.0 

13.8 

1,C33 

ro 

73 

9, ' 31 

U .5 

l.C^l 

Portland, Oreg 

3 #32 

12 0 

ri 

.36 

43 

3. 749 

12 6 

179 

I’Tovldence 

3, 25#> 

12 9 

291 

52 

00 

3.. 2. 

11 1 

371 

Richmond 

2,715 

14.9 

259 

73 

81 

2, 93.) : 

16. 1 

291 

White 

1 .5hS 

(*) 

1(;7 

45 i 

55 

1.708 

(«) 

131 

C'olored 

1, 127 

(«) 

i:.2 

127 1 

i.n 

1 227 

(») 

160 

Rochc^tc^ 

3.7f3 

11 6 

2S3 

50 1 

(21 

3,9 4 

12 2 

370 

81 Louis 

i 11,45“) 

14 0 

(iSl 

44 i 

.59 

ll.^sfM 

14.5 

KS.5 

fit. Paul 

! 2.750 

: 10 1 

1.50 

:{o 1 

40 

2, 94.) 

in 9 

2.38 

Ball L.ike C’lty 

1.773 

1 12 6 

1S7 

64 

55' 

1. 788 

12 9 

180 

Sun Antonio 

3,»w.9 

15 8 

(03 ■ 

(') 

(•) 

o(.6 

10.2 

(10 

San Diego 

2.11 4 

! 11 5 

122 

4H ! 

49 

2. 1,56 

1.5.0 

122 

Ban Francisco 

8,291 

1 13 0 

311 , 

40 1 

50 

8. 095 

13.0 

382 

Schenectady 

1.052 

11 0 

S2 ; 

40 

71 

1, )58 

12 1 

121) 

Seattle 

3.998 

j 10 9 

188 ; 

34 

40 

4, 013 

11. 1 

2:47 

Soinervllle 

1,004 


lOf) 

70 

.53 

947 

9 2 

88 

South Bend 

944 

! 9 0 

92 ■ 

44 

62 

1.039 

10 2 

128 

Spokane 

1,429 

1 12 4 

87 1 

43 j 


1, 482 : 

12.9 

1 112 

Bpringiield, Ma.ss 

1,813 

! 12 1 

106 1 

49 

59 

1,891 1 

12.7 

179 

Syracuse - 

2.430 

' 11.6 

233 ! 

63 

.56 

2. 022 j 

12.7 

235 


1,325 

12 4 

73 • 

36 

:s2 


12.2 

62 



ToUmIo 

3.070 

: 12 6 

.308 ' 

.54 1 

70 

3,937 . 

13.7 

395 

Trt'ulon 

2.019 1 1(> 4 

2-21 ; 

74 , 

72 ' 

1,913 ; 

15.5 

195 

Utica 

1.483 

14 6 

123 . 

04 1 

74 ! 

1,084 . 

16 6 

139 

Washington, D C 

7, 3fi5 

1,5. 1 

()(i0 , 

70 ! 

! "1 1 

7.428 1 

16.4 

629 

White 

4,59h 


32} 

51 ; 

! 4t4 

1. .'>8 } I 


288 

C'olored 

2, 709 


334 1 

1 no i 

117 

2,815 

1®) 

.341 

'•Vaterhurv -- 

934 

9 4 

114 

00 

68 

1,041 ; 

10.5 

144 

Wilmington, Del * 

1, 537 

14 

1,52 ! 

! OkI 

75 

1,42s 1 

13 4 

162 

VV'orcesfer — 

2,m 

12 8 

222 

50 

59 

2,484 1 

12.8 

223 

YonktTft. 

1.10.') 

8 2 

101 

51 

64 

1,248 1 

9.4 

141 

Youngstown 

1.703 

10.4 



202 

54 

72 

1. 880 

12.3 

261 


» Based ur>on teleuraid'K report^ roreived each from city health officers nf 

* AllowaiwtJ has lieen made for the extra day, which must bo atided to the o*. weeks to ^,ive a period of 

Infant mortality rate is based upon deaths umier J year as returned each weul- and eotnualed births, 1930. 

* Based upon (leaths which occurreii w’ithin the calendar year 

» Infant mortality rate for Iho cities m the birth rettistratioii area appearing in the summary. 

* Not available , ^ 

7 nties with no infart mortality rate arc not in the reiiistratioi), area for mrins 
« Mortality ratas based upon population Apr 1, 1030, decreased 1920 to IWO; no estimate made. 

NoT«.~ For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the Ppreentago of colored populatio^^ 
wS as follows- Atlanta. 31; Baltimore, Birmingham 39; 3? Niih^ 

IndlanaiKilte, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; KnoxMlIo, 15, Louisxillo, 1<, Memphis, 38, Nashville, dO, now 
O rleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, I), C , 25. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 3, 1931 


Suvimary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended January 5, 1931f and corresponding week of 1980, {From 
the Weekly Health Index issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 


Commerce) Week ended 

January 3, 1931 

Policies in force 74, 607, 778 

Number of death claims 12, 764 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 8. 9 


Corresponding 
week, 1930 

76, 180, 975 
13, 986 
9.7 


Deaths ‘ from all catises in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 3, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresporiding week of 1930, {From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

[The rates published in this summary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 


City 

Week ended Jan. 3, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rale * 

Deaths 

under 

1 jear 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate * 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Total (81 cities) 

9,133 

33.4 

817 

<63 

13.3 

803 

Akron — 

31 

6 3 

3 

30 

0 6 

5 

Albany * 

28 

11.3 

2 

40 

11.4 

1 

Ailanta 

119 

20.5 

9 

92 

17.1 

13 

While 

55 


f) 

95 


4 

Coloied 

54 

(“) 

3 

86 

(•) 

9 

Ballimme ^ 

249 

18.0 

24 

81 

15.6 

21 

White 

182 


17 

74 


13 

Colored 

67 

(*) 

7 

109 

(«) 

8 

BirmitiKhara 

82 

15.9 

9 

91 

17.3 

10 


32 


2 

34 


2 

Colored — 

50 

(«) 

7 

170 

(®) 

8 

Boston 

2S3 

18.8 

26 

74 

16.8 

34 

Bridgeport 

35 

12.4 

4 

66 

14.9 

6 

Buffalo 

152 

13.6 

25 

102 

16.6 

28 

Cambridge 

38 

17.4 

1 

20 

10.5 

4 

Camden 

48 

21.0 

0 

105 

13.6 

5 

Canton - 

18 

6.8 

1 

Zi 

14.9 

4 

Chicago * 

751 

11.3 

59 

62 

10.9 

46 

Cincinnati 

126 

24.4 

6 

36 

19.1 

14 

Cloveliind 

193 

11.0 

19 

65 

12.9 

23 

Columbus 

81 

14.3 

9 

88 

15.9 

9 

iJaxlas 

Cl 

11.7 

12 


14.5 

C 


49 


9 



6 

Cohircd 

12 

(®) 

3 


C®) 

0 

Dayton 

60 

iVo 

1 

14 

9.6 

6 

Denver 

95 

17.0 

14 

136 

12 0 

6 

Dos Moines 

37 

13.3 

3 

53 

9.8 

/ 0 

Detroit 

2^.3 

8.3 

23 

37 

9.5 

38 

Duluth ! 

24 

12.3 

1 

25 

12.8 

3 

El Paso 

6<J 

27.8 

16 


21.8 

8 

Erie 

20 

8.9 

2 

37 

7.6 

1 

Fall River * ^ 

28 

12.7 

5 

113 

12.7 

3 

Flint 

29 

9,2 

5 

64 

7.9 

4 

Fort Worth — 

40 

12.6 

4 


12. 1 

5 

While .. 

35 


3 



4 

Colored 

5 

(«) 

1 


(«) 

1 

Grand Rapids 

28 

8.5 

3 

44 

12 6 

3 

llouslnn - - 

76 

12.8 

8 


10.9 

10 

W'hite 

53 


5 



10 

C.filored- _ ^ _ 

23 

C) 

3 


(®) 

0 

Indianapolis.- 

113 

16.9 

11 

91 

15.7 

4 

White 

101 

1 

10 

94 


2 

Colored 

12 

(•) 

1 

67 

(«) 

2 

Jersey City 

71 

11,6 

7 

62 1 

13.6 

11 

Kansas City, Kans i 

30 

12.7 

1 

21 

9.8 

2 

White 

24 


1 

25 


2 

Color(*d 

6 

<•) 

0 

0 

(®) 

0 

Kansas City, Mo 

119 

15.2 

11 

83 

12.2 

9 

Knoxville 

24 

11.6 

4 

85 

8.3 

1 

White 

22 


4 

95 


0 

Colored 

2 

(®) 

0 

0 

(*) 

1 

Long Beach 

42 

14.4 

2 

48 

8.3 

1 

Los Angeles.— 

345 

13.7 

23 

67 

12.9 

21 

Louisville 

81 

13.7 

13 

111 

17.1 

11 

WhItA J 

66 


12 

118 


7 

Colored — J 

15 1 

(•) 

1 

66 

W 

4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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January 23, 1931 


Deaths ^ from all causes in certain large cities of the United States dnrhig the week 
ended January 5, 19Slf infant mortality ^ annual death rate^ and comparison 
with corresponding week of 19S0 — Continued 



W’eok ended Jau. .3, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate * 

Death 
late » 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Lowell L 

28 

14 5 
11 7 
22.0 

4 

102 

0 

159 

I.Vl 

11 4 
8.1 
la 2 


Lynn 

23 

109 

0 

1 

Memphis 

15 

9 

White 

49 

3 

Colored 

fiO 

(«) 

17.2 

(i 

3 

1 

11 

1.') 

' ’ i'-) 

Miami 

37 

76 

3.) 

n 7 

4 

White 

30 

3 

1 

22 

10 

6 

4 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

7 

8S 

C) 

7 8 

17/ 

4S 

97 

(M 

12 0 
13 6 
21 3 

Minneapolis.- 

IIH 

13 0 

Nashville 

51 

17 1 


74 

While 

27 

4 

SO 

.'.9 

Colored 

24 

(«) 

H 4 

1 

C) 

13 4 

14 4 
21 6 

2 

New Bedford ’ 

31 

4 

100 

0 

1 

2 

New IltAon 

:?M 

12 2 

0 

New Orleans.. 

205 

22 9 

20 

14.’, 

14 

8 

W bite 

120 

15 

124 

Colored. 

K5 

(«) 

12,6 

11 

179 


6 

157 

16 

65 

60 

16 

New York . 

1. 700 
226 

K'yl 

16 

04 

^ 12.3 

Bronx Borough 

8 9 

;i6 

7.H 


5S0 

11 .5 

72^ 

76 

H3 

n 3 
IS. 8 

Manhaltun Borough... 


19 7 

49 

Queens lh>rotigh 

172 

7 K 

14 

3 

38 

9 1 

Richmond Borough 

42 

13 4 

54 

10 8 

0 

Newark, N. J 

no 

i;> 0 

10 

52 

10. 1 

14 

Oakland 

H3 

J4 S 

4 

51 

14 4 

6 

Oklahoma (hty 

41 

10 9 

3 

41 

6 7 

3 

1 

Omaha.. 

SI 

19 

9 

101 

15 6 

Paterson 

2S 

10 5 

0 

0 

14 7 

3 

Philadelphia 

405 

].^ 1 

40 

67 

14 3 

42 

Plttsbuiyh 

21H 

16 8 

20 

69 

12 9 

23 

Portlanci, Oreg 

SO 1 

13.6 i 

6 

01 

13 3 

2 

ProN idonee 

65 ! 

13 3 

[) 

46 

17 1 

9 

Richmond 

52 i 

14 7 

9 

131 

16 7 

6 

hite 

1 30 ; 

0 

131 

3 

Colored 

R whestor 

22 
s4 : 

' ’ (8) 

13.2 

A 

6 

130 

40 

(«) 

13 8 

3 

9 

fit. Louis 

258 I 

16.2 

8 

27 

16 7 

5 

fit. 

59 j 

i 11 1 , 

3 

31 

1.3. 0 

0 

Salt LakeChtv • 

52 1 

19. 0 I 

2 

30 

11.6 

2 

San Antonio .. ... 

70 i 

! 15 2 ' 

11 


21 7 

12 

San Diego 

51 1 

! 17. 0 

4 

SI 

22 0 

3 

San Kramiseo 

210 1 

13 1 

1 16' h 1 

7.0 

1 S 

5.3 

11 6 

7 

Schcncctn(iy 

2 

59 1 

12 0 

2 

Seattle 

93 1 

1x3. 0 

4 

.ts 

11 5 

6 

Somerville - 

19 

9.4 

1 

37 

11 6 

1 

South Bond 

20 

9 7 

1 

25 

8 9 

1 

Spokane 

34 1 

15 2 

3 

78 

14 0 

1 3 

Springfield, Mass 

45 1 

15. 4 

2 

31 

14 2 

2 

Syracuse .. ... 

54 1 

13.2 

7 

8,1 j 

12 7 

7 

Tacoma 

42 1 

20. 3 

4 

10.3 

10 2 

0 

Toledo 

' 65 

11.5 

4 i 

37 

! 12 3 

3 

Trenton - 

57 

I 24 0 

4 

70 

13. 5 

0 

\ iica 

29 I 

1 14 S 

1 

1 

19.6 

5 

VVashington, D. C 

164 

17.3 

13 

1 ^ * I 

17.3 

13 

White 

! 105 i 


6 

49 


7 

f'olor^ 

i 59 

1 (*) " 

1 

120 


6 

\\ aterbury 

1 23 

11.9 

0 

0 

9.4 

3 

Wilmington, Del.'^ 

; 30 

14 7 

3 

O.*) 

10.8 

2 

^Vorcestcr - 

61 

1 13 5 

2 

27 

17.3 

7 

Yonkers 

Zi 

i 8.6 

3 

79 

8.1 

2 

Youiig^own 

35 

10.6 

2 

28 

9.2 

0 


* Deiithfi of nonresidents are included. Stilllurths are excluded ^ i 

^ These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as i^stiinated for 1031 and 1.30 nj tno aritn- 

*”u)euS^inder 1 your of age per 1,000 live births. Titles left blank are not in the registration area for 
births. 

* Data for 78 cities, 

* Deaths for week ended Friday. 

* For the dtles for ^ 

follows; Atlanta, 31. 

11; Kansas City, K* . 

Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. , j 

f Population Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930; no estimate made. 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control dieeaee without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subiect to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended January 10» 1931» and January 11, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended January 10, 1931, and January 11, 1930 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 

ended 

Jan, 

10, 

lliSl 

Week 

ended 

Jan. 

11. 

1130 

Week 

ended 

Jan. 

10, 

1131 

Week 

ended 

Jan. 

lb 

1930 

Week 

ended 

Jan. 

10, 

1131 

Week 

ended 

Jan. 

11, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

Jan. 

10, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

Jan. 

11, 

1930 

New En.'dnnd States 









IVlainc* 

1 

4 

1 

8 

7 


0 

0 

New Jlampshiio 

3 

3 


8 

21 

27 

0 

0 

Vermont 

I 




14 

22 

0 

0 

Ma*ssa('hus('Us 

83 

121 

1$ 

10 

C30 

279 

2 

1 

Rhode IsIuikL 

2 

10 


0 

1 


1 

0 

Connoctiout 

17 

" 24 

10 

12 

271 

C2 

1 

1 

Middle AUantlc States: 









New York 

125 

104 

> 43S 

> 31 

876 

307 

17 

16 

New Jersey 

79 

114 

73 

20 

320 

219 

3 

9 

Pimnsylv aiiia 

151 

1C9 



9{»2 

510 

9 

10 

East North Central States: 









Ohio 

44 

74 

12 

31 

158 

494 

2 

9 

Indiana 


38 

29 


275 

90 

8 

20 

Illinois 

159 

181 

15 

20 

553 

307 

12 

14 

Michigan 

:5 

101 

1 

7 

150 

209 

6 

18 

Wisf onsin 

15 

20 

Cl 

102 

213 

606 

5 

0 

West North Central States: 









Minnesota, 

10 

34 

1 


15 

180 

4 

4 

Iowa 

s 

15 


1 

4 j 

253 

3 

1 

Miss';un 

50 

41 

23 

46 

1, ICO 1 

34 

8 

8 

North Dakota 

4 

8 




17 

2 

3 

South l)ak(.ta - 

8 

1 



5 

41 

21 ' 

3 

Nebraska 

0 

12 

3 

10 


313 I 

1 

4 

Kansas , ... ... 

14 

24 


5 

12 ' 

130 

1 

3 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

4 

10 



5 


0 

0 

Maryland 23 

37 

25 

47 

54 

138 

15 

2 

1 

District of C''oliimhia 

15 

8 

2 


11 

1 

1 

0 

Virfsinia 




! 1 





West V'irginia 

19 

13* 

41 

15 

25 

103 i 

3 

3 

North ('aroima 

47 

83 1 

35 

33 

90 

15 

1 

1 

South ('arolina 

21 

31 

890 

1, 133 

17 


4 

6 

Gcor,.:ia ® 

0 

£0 

201 

158 

76 

93 

4 

1 

Florida 

17 

8 

3 

6 

35 

9 

0 

0 

East Souin C'ential States. 









Kentucky 


8 



74 

09 

3 

2 

Tennessee, 

9 

21 

102 ' 

147 

180 

88 

2 

40 

AlalaiLa 

56 

25 

103 

204 

357 

24 

0 

2 

Mississippi - _ - 

11 

20 





1 

7 

West Soutii C'cntral States: 









Arkansas 

11 

9 

56 

120 

6 

2 

0 

6 

Louisiana 

46 

39 

138 

35 

5 

49 

5 

0 

Oklahoma < 

29 

43 

83 

164 

39 

45 

1 

2 

Texas •. 

50 

102 

84 

87 

CO 

6 

2 

0 

Mountain States: 









M outana 

4 

1 



3 

29 

1 

8 

Idaho - 





12 

21 

0 

1 

Wyoming ... 


1 




3 

1 

1 

Colorado ............... 

8 

10 


2 

41 

69 

3 

1 

New Mexico 

c 

8 



100 

9 

1 

0 

Arizona 


16 

13 

30 

50 


1 3 

25 

Utah * 

1 

1 

IS 

4 

1 ^ 

2 

6 

i New York City only. > 

Typhus fever. 1931; Maryland. 1 case: and Georgia. 8 cases. 

* Week ended Friday. < 

Figures for 1031 are exclusive or Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Jantiary 23, 1031 


Cases of cerimn communieahle diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended January 10, 1931, and January 11, 1930 — Continued 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Infiuenza 

M oasi(*.s 

Meninpoc'orcus 

memnritis 

Week 
' ended 
Jan 

10, 

lt-31 

Week 

ended 

Jan 

11. 

1930 

Week 

ended 

Jan. 

10. 

1931 

Week 

endril 

Jan. 

1 11. 

! 1930 

Week. 

ended 

Jan 

10, 1 
1931 ! 


Week 
' ended 
Jan. 
10, 
1931 

sJ 

^ * a.?r I 

Pacific States: 









Washington 

9 

9 


4 

39 

47 

3 

3 

Oregon 

6 

10 

39 i 

40 

! f)7 

' 15 

1 

0 

California 

f»2 

to ! 

92 ' 

7G 

1 272 

112 1 

8 

11 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Sn-allpo\ 

Typhoid fever 

Dix i<^iou and State 

Week 

ended 

Jan 

10, 1931 

Week 

ended 

Jan 

11, 1930 

W^eek 
ended 
Jan. 
10, 1931 

Week 

ended 

Jan 

11, 1930 

’^^'eok 

enderi 

Jan 

10, 1931 

M'eek 

ende<l 

Jan, 

11, 1930 

Week 

ended 

Jan 

10, 1931 

Week 

ended 

Jan. 

11,1930 

Now Knj?land States. 

0 

0 

18 

45 

0 

0 

4 

1 

New Hampshire 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 

0 

2 


9 

274 

12 

34<> 

35 

0 

0 

A 

1 

c 

0 

4 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

31 

U 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

67 

129 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States. 

New York - 

3 

1 

611 

492 ' 

11 

13 

11 

11 

New Jersey 

1 

0 

219 

2 : 12 : 

0 

0 

2 

3 


2 

1 

562 

466 ! 

1 

92 

0 

22 

9 

17 

6 

.^a.st North (’entral States 

Ohio 

4 

0 

f)27 

1 

279 1 

r.9 


1 

0 

2S7 

177 ' 

i'O 

'J' ' ■ 

3 

4 

iilincus - 

:i 

0 

446 

5()7 

59 

1 !. 

1.5K 

r, 

10 


0 

0 

1 

25S 

321 1 

70 


0 


1 

122 

138 

0 

‘'3 

1 

2 

u est Nortii Central Stales. 

0 

0 

54 

lUl 

12 

10 

0 

2 


4 

0 

156 

73 


121 

1 

1 


2 

0 

1 (J> 

11 

2 n 

37 

6 

6 


1 

u 

35 

49 

15 

34 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

16 

16 

34 

30 

1 

0 

Neliraska - 

2 

49 



Mil 

1 

0 

Kansas 

2 

0 

63 

118 

too 

:2 

4 

2 

outh Atlantic stateh 

Delaware - ------ 

0 

0 

22 

90 

u 

11 

0 

0 

Marjdand * ** 

0 

2 

83 

43 

102 i 

0 

i 0 1 

2 

5 

Idstriet of C'oluruhia 

0 

0 

J 

19 * 

0 

u : 

1 

0 

Virginia . 

West V'^irginia 

6 



' 1 

1 - 

1 ^3 

i 10 

10 

Nortli Carolina 

0 ' 

0 

75 

c ,, 

, 7 

! 

1 6 

0 

South ('arolin'iU 

0 

0 

i 6 

43 

27 

1 ; 

i 1) 

4 

0 

C»eortfla * - - - - 

0 

0 

\\ 

9 

1 0 

7 

0 

KIon<iii 

0 

0 

4 

14 

6 

i 0 

1 

1 

st South Central States 

TCentfickv - - - 

1 

1 

0 

SO 

09 

11 

1 2:1 1 

2 

0 

Tennessee 


17 

45 

4 

! 6 . ! 

3 

7 

Alabama - - 

0 

0 

48 

28 ! 

1 2 

1 ■*5 

0 

1 

M!SSlSM])pl 

os[ South Central 

Arkansas 

I.oulsiana 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

70 

h 

2 fi 

21 ! 
21 1 

9 

11 

1 <• 

I 

12 

12 

3 

6 

14 

2 

7 

i H 

OKlahonui - 

Te\as 

0 

1 

0 

0 

38 

51 

1 0 

t!) 

48 

34 

97 

8 

9 

16 

4 

i iintain Siatc.'S. 

Alouttimi -• ---- 

0 

0 

43 

46 

8 

9 

2 

1 

Idaho 

0 

0 

4 

9 

1 

11 

0 

0 

Wvoming 

1 

0 

16 

J 

1 

12 

0 

0 

('oiorado 

0 

0 

34 

36 

24 

25 

1 

0 

New A'le'fioo 

0 

2 

7 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Arizona - - - 

0 

0 

2 

13 

0 

34 

0 

2 

Ctah i 

0 

0 

4 

17 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Ihiciflc States: 

Washington 

0 

3 

32 

75 

27 

108 

3 

0 

Owgon -- - - 

0 

0 

22 

39 

10 

15 

0 

3 

OiUrfoniia 

5 

3 

97 

299 

69 

77 

4 

7 


* Weekended Friday. , 

* Typhus fBver, 1931: Maryland, 1 case; and Georgia, 8 cases. 

* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklalioma City and Tulsa. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 


The fotlowlna summary of cases reported monthly by States is published weekly and covers only those 
States from which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

October, 1930 











Florida 


74 

4 

102 

14 

6 

2 

21 

4 

It 

November, 1930 











District of Columbia 

5 

30 

6 


14 

1 

0 

102 

0 

6 

Mississippi 

7 

326 

1, 782 

2,022 

74 

385 

3 

169 

12 

137 

December, 1930 







i 




Connecticut 

7 

68 

9 


483 


1 

293 

0 

21 

District of Columbia 

4 

66 

8 


43 


3 

no 

0 

4 

MassachiLsetts 

11 

348 

28 

5 

1,280 

2 

31 

1, 023 

0 

25 

Nebraska 

7 

54 

13 


0 


13 

180 

173 

5 

Tennessee 

19 

143 

324 

10 

136 

7 

2 

282 

; 15 

85 

Vermont 


15 



30 


0 

20 

2 

5 

Wyoming 

4 

4 

11 


2 


1 

63 

j 3 

3 

I 


October, 19S0 Cases 

Florida: 

Chicken pox 4 

Pysontery 2 

Mumps 11 

Typhus fever 5 

Whooping cough — _ 19 

November, 1950 

Chicken pox: 

District of Columbia 38 

Mississippi 322 

Dengue: 

Mississippi 3 

Dysentery: 

Mississippi (amebic) 18 

Mississippi (bacillary) 331 

Hookworm disease 

Mississippi 230 

Mumps: 

Mississippi 113 

Ophthalmia iiamatoium: 

Mississippi 10 

Puerperal sept iceini a : 

Mississippi 24 

Rabies in animals: 

Mississippi 7 

Trachoma- 

Mississippi 8 

Whooping cough: 

District of Columbia 7 

Mississippi 412 

December, 1930 

Anthrax: 

Massachusetts 1 

Chicken pox: 

Connecticut 337 

District of Columbia 83 

Massachusetts 1,842- 

Nebraska 217 

Tennessee 283 

Vermont 219 

Wyoming 149 


Conjunctivitis Cases 

■Wyoming 1 

D j senterj 

Connecticut (hacillaiy) 1 

Massachusetts 8 

Oernian measles* 

Massachusetts 139 

Imiietigo ('(jiitugiDsa: 

0 ennc'.see 2 

Lead poisoning. 

Connecticut 1 

Massuchuietts I 

Lethargic eiK'ephalitis: 

Ctni:cctl5.ut 1 

M nsshchusetts 3 

Mumps 

Connecticut 201 

M a.ssacluisctts 263 

Nebra.ska 67 

Tennessee 62 

Veinuiiit 7 

Wyoiinng 28 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

M assLchuset ts_ 78 

Tennessee I 

Pueipeial septicemia: 

Tennessee 1 

Rabies in animals: 

Connecticut 6 

Septic sore throat: 

Connocticut 10 

Massachusetts 17 

Tennessee 7 

Vermont 8 

Wyoming 1 

Tetanus; 

Connecticut 1 

Massachusetts 2 

Tennessee 1 

Trachoma; 

Connecticut 1 

Massachusetts 5 
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Trichinosis: Cases 

Connecticut 1 

Massachusetts 8 

Tularaemia: 

Tennessee 8 

T 3 T)hus fever; 

District of Columbia 1 

Undulant fever: 

Connecticut 9 

Nebraska 2 

Vermont 2 


Vincent's angina: Cases 

Tennessee 7 

Whooping cough: 

(Connecticut 221 

District of Columbia 17 

Massachusetts 488 

Nebraska 36 

Tennessee 47 

Vermont 57 

Wyoming 92 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 


The 96 cities reporting eases used in the following lalilc are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
33,220,000. The esiiniaied population of the 88 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 24,585,000. The estimated exjiectancy is ba.sed on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended January 1931 , and January 4, 1930 



103J 

1930 

I 

Estimated 

cxiicctancy 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

46 States 

1,483 

1, 736 

986 

66 cities - 

m 

715 


Measle* 

4.J States 

4, 943 

1 1, 542 


96 cities 

1,718 

121 

1 793 


^leningococcus meningitis 

46 States 

201 


66 citie> 

47 

91 


rolumixeliti.s: 

46 States . - - 

66 

20 


Sc.ailot fexor 

46 Slfttfls 

4. 47.5 

4, 303 


ttO cities , - - - 

1,428 

1,508 1 

1, 344 

Frnallpox' 

46 Stales * 

670 

1 

1,266 

r»(5 cities.. 

4.3 

122 

40 

Typhoid fexer: 

46 States __ _ _ - 

196 

147 ! 


96 cities - 

33 

16 

31 

Deaths reported 




Influenxa and pneumonia: 

RH citiRS __ 

780 

810 


Smallpox: 

KK cities 

1 

0 

0 



1 




City reports for week ended January 3, 1931 

The “estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, soarlrt fever, .smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be eApected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It 
is based on reporU* to the Public Health Porvice during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported In the corrc.sponding wet*ks of the prec'oding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not boon loccived for the full nine years, data me used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend For some of the discnse.s given in the 
tabie the available data were not suflicieut to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 

28455®-~31 3 
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City reporit for week ended January S, 19S1 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cas<‘s 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Iniltienza 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deatlis 

reported 

Case^i, 

estimated 

e\iKwt- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

NE^ FNGTAND 









Maine* 









Portland 

23 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Now llampshiro. 










0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 










0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Ma‘?sachiisetns* 









Boston 

G1 

36 

21 

2 

1 

37 

5 

31 


0 

4 

1 


0 

0 

6 

5 


6 

f) 

6 


0 

1 

1 

1 

W orcoator 

21 

5 

lo 

2 

1 

3 

0 

2 

llhodo island* 










7 

2 

3 


0 

0 

0 

6 


21 

11 



0 

0 

0 

6 

Conuectiout 










1 

7 

0 


1 

0 

0 

4 

TT'irlfnr/t 


7 








2 

1 

0 


0 

7 

1 

5 

MIDDLE ATI ANTIC 









New York* 










2(1 

in 

6 


0 

20 

21 

19 



210 

07 

68 


7h 




7 

8 

1 


0 

0 

2 

0 



4 

0 


0 

2 

0 

5 

Now Jersey: 










2 

6 

1 


0 

ii 

0 

3 

Newark 

32 

2 

17 

9 

0 

3 

13 

16 

Trent.nn 

0 

3 

0 


0 

1 

0 

4 

Pennsylvania, 









Philadelphia 

117 

72 

17 

6 

0 

48 

10 

63 

Pltt-ishiirgh 

f)4 

21 

10 



7 

6 

36 

Heading 

Id 

2 

0 


0 

23 

11 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


1 







Ohio: 









riineinnati 

7 

12 

2 


0 

6 

6 

14 

Cleveland 

SS 

31 

9 

7 

1 

6 

33 

20 

Columbus 

4 

6 

3 


u 

1 

I 

12 

Toledo 

70 

10 

9 


u 

1 

3 

6 

Indiana. 



1 



1 



Fort Wayne 

r. 

rj 

1 


1 i 37 

0 

1 

Indlanapolifi 

28 

lb 

JO 


1 

4 

4 

13 

Soid.li Hend 

3 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

Torre TTaiite 

1 

0 

1 


2 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois. 









Chicago 

IIG 

121 

S2 

10 

4 

18 

i 40 

66 

Springfield^ 

0 

2 

1 


0 

4 

0 

3 

Michigan. 1 









Detroit 

• 02 

02 

29 

1 

1 

1 

13 

28 

Flint . -.1 

10 

4 

0 


1 

4 

4 

2 

Grand Rapids..-. 

3 

2 

1 


0 

1 

0 

2 

Wisconsin: 1 









Kenosha _ 

44 

1 

0 


0 

0 

9 

0 

Mf'-dl-son 

23 

0 

3 



0 

6 


Milwaukee 

71 

18 

6 

1 

1 

6 

42 

12 

Rftrdne 

10 

2 

2 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Superior 

4 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


1 







Minnesota: 









Duluth. 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

MinriAapoIlK . _ 

4 

21 

4 


0 

2 

6 

9 

St Paul 

36 

10 

3 


0 

0 

Q 

9 

Jowa: 









Davenport 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


Des Moino-S 

2 

2 

0 



0 

1 


Siniix Citv 

10 

1 

3 



0 

2 


Waterloo 

18 

0 

0 



0 

0 
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diy reportifor week ended January S, 19S1 — Continued 


Dlvlsioxi, State« and 
city 


WBST NOBTH CEN- 
TRAL— Continued 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

Bt. Louis 

North Dakota; 

Fargo 

Grand Forks — 
South Dakota; 

Aberdeen 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATI.ANTIC 

Delaware; 

Wilmington 


Maryland: 

Haiti in ore. 

Cuinl)€rland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia* 

Washington 

Virginia; 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virmnia* 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

W’^Inston-Salem.- 
South Carolina. 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Georgia. 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah.. 

Florida. 

Miami 

Tampa 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky* 

Covington. - 
Tennessee* 

Memphis... 

Nashville 

Alabama* 

Birmingham 
Mobile 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith... 
Little Rock-. 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans- 
Shrovoport... 
Oklahoma; 

Muskogee 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

D^Irs 

Fort Worth.. 

Galveston 

Houston 

Com a 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

17 

7 

8 


1 

3 

1 

0 


0 

33 

44 

20 



c 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

0 

0 



10 

6 

4 


0 

14 

2 

1 

1 

0 

7 

2 

0 


0 

0 

3 

1 


0 

no 

29 

6 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

27 

17 

5 

1 

1 

7 

2 

0 


0 

8 

2 

j 


0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

4 

2 

1 


0 

0 

1 

2 


0 

16 

1 

1 


0 

4 

1 

1 


0 

7 

1 

1 


0 

* ® 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

2 

102 

1 

20 

0 

0 


0 

3 

5 

5 

13 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

12 

0 

1 

2 

0 


1 

; 0 

2 

2 


0 

0 

1 

2 


0 

31 

5 

2 


3 

0 

1 

0 


0 

7 

4 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


1 

1 

0 



0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

13 

21 

12 

36 

4 

2 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 


0 

Q 

2 

3 



U 

8 

11 

8 

2 

3 

Q 

5 

1 


0 

1 

1 

1 


0 

2 

8 

5 


4 

0 

a 

4 


3 


MeaslCvS, 
cases re- 
ported 


Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 


Pneu- 

monia^ 

deaths 

reported 


3 

1 

968 

0 

0 


0 

0 

8 


21 

6 


2 0 
0 


1 0 

3 4 7 


1 0 
0 0 


4 

4 


1 

/52 

0 

0 

14 

1 

I 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 
0 

59 

0 

0 

1 

4 


0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


5 

42 

2 

0 

18 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

4 

9 

1 

5 

3 

3 


0 0 2 

1 0 10 

0 0 5 


I.5;i 

0 

u 


5 

0 

0 


12 

3 


0 0 

1 0 0 


0 0 24 

0 0 4 


0 0 0 
10 2 


5 2 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
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City reports for week ended January $, 193P — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana; 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula... 

Idaho: 

BoLse. 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Now Mexico: 

Albuquerque.— 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

Utah; 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada. 

lieno 


PACiric 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon 

Portland.,.— 

Salem 

California; 

Los Angelos. - 
Sacramento.. 
San Francisco 


Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Infiuenza 

Measles, 
cases re> 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

2 


8 







6 

1 

0 


0 

22 

6 

4 

6 

0 

0 


u 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

1 

i 4 


1 

3 

8 

7 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

5 

4 



2 

15 


10 

2 

0 



0 

0 


U 


2 


0 

0 

2 

4 

18 

U 

0 


0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

2 

3 

0 

17 

39 

12 

29 

4 

4 

12 

37 

2 

2 

6 

1 

0 

i 0 

2 

5 

14 

16 

4 

3 

u 

6 

0 

1 

8 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 

! 

!Tiil>er- 

Typhoid foNor 

Whoop- 

ing 

rough, 

capos 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Ca.ses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

C'asos, 

re- 

' ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

■ ('ases 
re- 

' ported 

1 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

1 cuU>- 
SIS, 

deaths 
1 re- 
ported 

('ases 

CSll- 

maled 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
re- 
port 0(1 



I )eat hs 
re- 
ported 

NEW ENOLANIJ 












Maine’ 












Portland 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

43 

25 

Now Hampshire: 












Concord 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Na.shua 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Vermont. 












Barre 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Uurlingioii 

1 

’ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Massachusetts. 












Boston 

78 

60 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

1 

0 

26 

283 

Fall River 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

28 

SpringtleKl 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

t S 

0 

48 

Worcester 

12 

21 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

61 

Rhode Island’ 









1 



Pawtucket 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

26 

Providence 

11 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

0 

0 

1 

3 

05 

Connecticut. 

^ 10 











Bridgeport 


9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 j 

0 

1 

35 




0 




0 , 





New Haven.. . 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 ; 

0 

3 

38 

HMDPLB ATLANTIC 












New York! 












BufTalo... — 

26 

32 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

28 

147 

New Ynrk _ __ 

209 

166 

0 

0 



8 

4 



1,706 

Rochester 

9 

06 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

1 1 

0 

19 

80 

fivracuse > 

13 

17 

0 

0 J 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 I 

0 

11 

64 
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City reporU for week ended January 3, 1931 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 
culo- 
sis, 1 
deaths 
re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

r-] 

{ 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

all 

causes 

1 

Cases, 

esti< 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Gases, 

. re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Gases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC— 












continued 












New Jersey: 












OaTriden 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

48 

Ncwurk 

28 

22 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

28 

117 

Trenton 

4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

67 

Ponnsylvama- 












Philadelphia.. 

94 

158 

0 

0 

0 

26 

2 

1 

0 

20 

495 

Pittsburgh 

37 

42 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

» 19 

218 

Reading 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

KAST NOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

19 

37 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

4 

12S 

Cleveland 

43 

42 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

9 

193 

Odlumlms 

lU 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

81 

Toledo 

13 

12 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

65 

Indiana. 












Fort Wayne. -- 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Indianapolis... 

10 

18 

5 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 


South Bend... 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

Teiie Haute. . 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

lllinoP,. 












Chicago 

128 

172 

1 

0 

0 

62 

0 

5 

1 

46 

751 

Springfleld 

Michigan 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

26 

Detroit 

101 

86 

2 

0 

0 

25 

2 

0 

0 

20 

263 

Flint 

13 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

29 

Grand Rapids. 

12 

14 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 1 

7 

28 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Madison. 

3 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Milwaukee 

33 

13 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

20 

88 

Kacino 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Superior 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

WEST NORTH 









i 



CENTRAL I 












M innesota; 












Duluth 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Minneapolis...) 

CZ 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

118 

St. Paul 

31 

8 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

b3 

Iowa. 












Davenport 

2 

1 

1 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Des Moines... 

10 

4 

2 

6 



0 

0 


0 

37 

Sioux City 

1 

11 

1 1 

0 



0 

1 


0 


Wiit^rlno 

2 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

18 

5 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

119 

St. Joseph 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

8t. l.»ouls 

37 

67 

1 

0 

0 

IS 

1 

0 

1 

7 


North Dakota: ! 












Fargo 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

8 

ITnrlra 


0 

0 

0 



0 

0 1 


2 


vffi 111114 JP wl AK M » 

South Dakota: j 











A VkArfl AAn 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


la- k/vl \4WUa«* 

Nebraska: 












Omaha 

5 

12 

2 

16 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

81 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

28 

Wichita 

5 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

SOUTH ATLANnC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

30 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

33 

38 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

1 

0 

8 

249 

Cumberland... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Si 

0 


0 

14 

_ Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

n 

0 { 

0 

3 

District of Col.: 

I 






1 





Wa.shington...| 

24 1 

30 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 1 

0 

0 

12 

104 
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City reports /or week ended January 5, 1$$1 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths* 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exjiect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

{ Coses 
esti- 
1 mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIO— 












continued 












Virginia: 












Lynchburg — 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

17 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Richmond 

0 1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

50 

Roanoke 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

West Virginia* 












Charleston 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Wheeling- 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

Wilmington--- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

IM 

Winsfon-Salom 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

South Curolinu. 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Columbia 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

6 

18 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

107 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

u 

37 

Florida: 












Miami 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

Tampa 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

u 

0 

0 

35 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTKAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

7 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

100 

Nashville 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

51 

Alabama. 












Birmingham 

4 

8 

1 

0 

0 

13 

1 

5 

0 

1 

82 

Mobile 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Miintgomery , - 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

3 


7 


WEST SOUTH 












CENTKAL 












Arkansas* 












Fort Smith 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock.... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans -- 

7 

11 

0 

2 

0 

13 

3 

0 

0 

0 

206 

Shreveport 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

Oklahoma 








1 




Muskogee 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TuLsa 

2 

0 

0 

8 



0 

0 


0 


Texas. 








1 




Pallaf!.. 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

61 

Fort Worth 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

40 

Galveston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

nonston 

4 

5 

2 

3 

0 

3 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

San Antonio,-- 

1 

•5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

MOUNTAIN 


1 










Montana: 












Billings 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Great Falls — 

8 

2 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Helena 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Idaho* 












lloi.se 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

. 0 

11 

Colorado: 












Denv'or. 

12 


0 




0 





Pueblo 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■■ 2 

0 

6' 

0 

6 

13 

New Mexico; 












Albuquerque- - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

18 

Arixona; 












Phoenix-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Utah: 










i 


Salt Lake City. 

4 

1 

! 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

13 

82 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 
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City reporU for week ended January S, 19S1 — Coutinued 


Division. State, 
and city 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exi>ect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

9 

10 

2 

0 



1 

1 


10 

9 

3 

4 

0 


1 

0 

0 


2 

8 

3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

fi 

0 

8 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

37 

17 

3 

1 

0 

21 

1 

1 

0 

12 

2 j 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

7 


Deaths 
' all 
caaes 


rACIFIC 

Washington: 

S<iattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon 

Portland 

Salem 

California: 

Los Angeles -- 
Hacrameiito... 
San Francisw 


846 

35 
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Meniugo- 

COCfUS 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
j tcphttliiis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

j 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENOLAVI) 

Maine: 

Portland-.- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Massachusetts: i 

Boston 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Springfield ... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Worcester. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Khode Island: 

Providence - - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


1 








New York: 

Buffalo - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Npw York 

7 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Penns> Ivania 

Philndolphifl 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pittsburgh 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL i 

Ohio* 1 

Cincinnati - 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f dev eland 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana* 

Indianapolis ... 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago 1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Michigan: 1 

Detroit .... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Flint 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W^isconsin* 

Milwaukee 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Iowa: 

Des Moines....... - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Waterloo.. 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

Kansas city i 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

St. Louis ! 

2 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 
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CUy reports fcr week ended January 1961 — Goxttmued 



Meningo- 

coccas 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Divisloa, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Gases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

C\ase8 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

District of C'clumbia. 

Wablnngton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Virginia; 

Ljuchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ricbirioiid 

0 { 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. 

Atlanta 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

2 i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah i 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTIIAL 

Tennessee- 

Memphis 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama. 

Ilirmlngham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

' 0 

1 0 

Montgomery 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Little llock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

1 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 


Terns* 

Dalla.-? 

0 

0 

0 


1 

I 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

Fort Worth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 

0 

San Antonio 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana- 

Great Falls 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

p^riFic 

California: 

Los Angelos 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Sammento 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

San Francisco 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 


» 'I'yphus fever. 2 c'ase.s at Savjmiuih, Oa. 


The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population fur 98 cities for the 
5-wook period ended January 3, 1931, compared with Uiose for a like period 
ended January 4, 1030. The j>opiilation figures used in computing the rates 
previous to 1931 are approximate estimates. Those used in computing the rato 
for the weeks ended January 3 and January 4 are. estimated midyear populations 
for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from Ihe 1930 census. The 98 cities 
reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of more than 33,000,000. 
The 91 cities reporting deaths have uu)re than 31,500,000 estimated population. 
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January 23, 1931 


Summary of weekly reporie from cities November SO, WSO, to January S, 1031 — 
Annual rates per 1W,000 population, compared with rates for the corresvondino 
period of 1929-30 ^ 

DIPHTDERIA CASE RATES 







Week ended— 






Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Doc 

Doc. 

Dec 

Doc 

T. ■" 

Dor* 

Jan 

.Lm. 


6, 

7, 

13, 

14, 1 

20, 

21, 

27. 


3, 

4, 


1030 

1029 

1930 

1929 

1«30 

1929 

1030 

1020 

|i 

10 Ji 

1030 

98 cities 

2 92 


‘89 

131 ’ 

“07 

128 

^ 73 

1, 

120 ' 

4 78 

113 

New Engl.and 

^iiT! 

t 112 

117 1 

1 117 

131 

P8 

09 

i2<, , 

8 139 

111 

Middle Atlantic 

(A 1 

no 

/•O ! 

1 112 

65 

lOf. 

49 

113 . 

60 

81 

East North CentraL 

113 1 

191 i 

121 i 

i 1-0 i 

117 

l(-7 

103 I 

P?!! 

89 

1.53 

W cst North C''entral . 

99 : 

121 

95 1 

1 148 , 

Ni 

no : 

5.3 

67 1 

82 

116 

Houth Atlantic 

7 104 ! 

127 1 

112 i 

107 1 

9*1 1 

H»7 

79 ! 

79 !: 

61 

91 

East south CentruJ 

102 

22ti ;] 

l.V> 

J37 1 

94 1 

123 

94 1 

109 !, 

70 

102 

West couth CenticiL 

• 1.^9 

3. 2 i 

3 It: 

2<3 

“ 219 ' 

225 

1.53 < 

171 1 

132 

ISl 

Mountain - 

17 1 

1.57 

28 

()1 

1 17 ' 

61 

<67 1 

35 1; 

•85 

53 

Pacific 

7«j 

84 ‘ 

M 

l)h 

...j 

5(1 

47 

82 |( 

!' 

63 

' 90 

1 


*\[EASLI£S CASE RATES 


98 cities 

» 145 

98 

i; MM 1 

113 ' 

* 198 ' 

KK) ; 

1 * 185 

91 ' 

*270 

126 

New England 

202 i 

81 ! 

i* 2.50 1 

85 " 

248 ' 

92 ^ 

! ’2:'^ 

90 ' 

« 171 

129 

Middle Allantic 

80 : 

54 1 

|i KO ' 

47 

<•1 

59 1 


51 1 

08 

1 72 

East North Central 

2S 

93 1 

l! 26 1 

1,33 ; 

2** 

94 i 

28 


64 

117 

West North ('eutral 

93:J 

216 1 

l‘ 1, 0,5.5 1 

202 ' 

1 , 387 

210 

1, 2.50 

146 I 

1,671 

283 

South Atlantic 

7 .57 . 

4 , 

, 7.i { 

2s 

I2li 

31* 

114 

30 

318 

144 

East South ('eiilral 

17.5 ’ 

14 1 

337 


310 

1 

1 364 

0 

896 

6 

West South Central 

»12 1 

46 ! 

»8 

61 !' 

»20 

113 

26 

88 

24 

91 

Mountain 

61 

165 1 

i; 146 1 

104 , 

16.1 I 

139 

i *2.58 

78 

M41 

203 

Pacific 

31 1 

1 

377 1 

i 

464 [ 

1 

7 i 

-.1 

418 

i " 

326 

24 ' 

2G1 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

* 207 1 

2.52 

*229 

277 

1 

. *239 

24t) ' 

<227 

216 

1 * 224 1 

242 

New' England 

246 

276 

237 

375 

321 

310 

323 

2t‘9 

^315 ; 

391 

Middle Atlantic 

187 1 

148 

196 

172 

2111 

170 

200 

16,5 1 

224 

176 

East North ('eiiUal 

269 

40.) 

31K 

438 

1 309 

35.5 

28S 

311 

255 i 

341 

West North Central 

194 

231 

20.5 

271 

27.3 

23.5 

24J 

179 

235 1 

2,54 

South Atlantic 

-211 

159 1 

i 23h 

193 i 

1 190 : 

253 

193 i 

144 1 

1 269 ' 

202 

East South Centrjil 

337 . 

144 1 

! 425 

89 1 

L 223 1 

48 

38.5 , 

75 1 

291 

114 

West St.rith Central 

* 100 ' 

1.56 1 

! *tM 1 

137 1 

1' » SO 1 

99 

M 

122 I 

10.5 ' 

HO 

Mountain 

137 1 

m 11 206 

322 ! 

1 292 1 

683 

«4Ut 

322 i 

. 0 85 ! 

388 

Pacific 

113 

355 

1 83 

340 

! 97 1 

! 

1 244 . 

' 

99 

246 ' 

! 

225 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


98 cities 

i 

•7 ! 

i»! 

! ‘15 

1 

23 I 

*9 

23 

1 - 

18 ! 

*7 

I 19 

New England 

0 


0 

2 : 

0 

0 

1 0 

S' 

»0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

East North Central 

1 i 

26 

3 

29 1 

6 

31 

' 3 

20 ' 

5 

16 

West North CentraL-- 

47 ! 

64 

120 

56 i 

47 

60 

' 42 

; • 

46 

81 

South Atlantic 

*0 

i ^ 

0 

0 ( 

0 


0 


0 

2 

Ka.<»t South Ceutrul 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 1 

0 

7 ! 

' 0 


0 

1 0 

West South Central 

84 1 

1 19 

*8 

34 

» 16 

3t I 

' 19 

27 1 

17 

14 

Mountain... 

103 I 

1 78 i 

146 

78 ! 

112 

' 52 1 

1 < 4.5 

44 

‘ 17 

53 

Pacific 

12 1 

60 ■' 

1 ! 

7 

118 ' 

12 

! 

113 j 

' 21 

77 , 

1 

10 

89 


1 The flmires Riven in this table are rates per 100.000 population, annunl basis, and not the number oi 
oases reiKirted. l^opulutioiis used are estunutes jus of Jul> 1, 1U31, 1930, and 192U, respectively. 

* Raleigh, N. C., and ^<hro^ eport, La., not included. 

•Shreveport. La,, not Included 

* Salt Lake city, Utah, not included. 

• Hartford, Conn., and Denver, C'oio., not included. 

® Harlfonl, Conn., not included. 

^ Raleigh, N C., not included. 

• Denver, Colo., not included 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities November 80^ 1980, to January 8, 1981^ 
Annud rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1029-80 — Continued 

TyPIlOID FKVKU CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


. 

Dec. 

6, 

\m 

Dec. 

7, 

1029 

Doc. 

13, 

1930 

Dec. 

14, 

1929 , 

1 

Dec. 

20, 

1030 

Doc. 

21, 

1929 

Dec. 

27, 

1930 

Dee. 

28, 

1929 

Jan. 

3, 

1931 

Jan. 

4, 

1930 

OS cities 

no 

5 

*8 

«l 

»9 

5 

*7 

4 

«6 

3 

New England 

7 

2 

18 

7 

9 

0 

2 

2 

«2 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

8 

4 

7 

0 1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

East North Central 

10 

4 

7 

3 , 

0 

3 

13 

1 

4 i 

2 

West North Central 

6 

2 

6 

6 

8 

8 

C 

2 

2 

0 

South Atlantic 

M7 

6 

4 

7 1 

11 

4 

15 

9 

4 

6 

East South Central 

13 

48 

20 

14 , 

40 

0 

20 

34 

47 

6 

West South Central 

* 2S 

0 

*2:. 

8 ' 

>28 

38 

0 

8 

3 

0 

Mountain 

9 

20 

0 

9 , 

9 

17 

* 11 

0 

>34 

9 

Pacific 

12 

10 

7 

7 j 

7 

2 

7 

10 

6 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 Cities 

MO 

17 

>10 

New England 

4 

U 

4 

Middle Atlantic 

G 

14 

8 

East North Central 

8 

9 

5 

We«t North Central 

12 

27 

21 

South Atlantic 

M9 

28 

22 

East South (’entral 

15 1 

CO 

29 

West South Central 

>37 

47 

a 12 

Mmintfiin __ _ ___ 

17 

17 

9 

Pacific i 

3 

13 

9 


10 

>10 

19 

< 12 

19 

• 15 

18 

7 

2 

9 

2 

9 

«7 

7 

9 

5 

18 

11 

13 

« 11 

9 

15 

10 

14 

8 

13 

7 

15 

12 

15 

15 

9 

15 

3 

27 

19 

18 

13 

22 

20 

20 

2f» 

60 

37 

52 

22 

30 

25 

20 

7v8 

>25 

66 

34 

94 

00 

i 71 

0 

17 

26 

«0 

26 

>34 

1 18 

19 

12 

28 

21 

19 

10 

10 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

> 102 

136 

> 109 

150 

>114 

158 

« 130 

143 

I * *• 150 

165 

New England 

66 

74 

109 

135 

106 

157 

109 

04 

1 M54 

169 

Middle Atlantic 

107 

139 

109 

1,50 

133 

165 

132 

155 

» 167 

170 

East North Central 

78 

126 

86 

116 

70 

117 

95 

116 

1 101 

114 

West North Central 

130 

123 

145 

174 

95 

180 

115 

174 

i 177 

197 

South Atlantic 

> m 

131 

123 

191 

126 

184 

150 

152 

227 

240 

Ea.st South Central 

177 

239 

140 

216 

125 

216 

184 

194 

302 

227 

West South Central 

> 139 

238 

> 176 

230 

>147 

234 

203 

234 

186 

295 

Mountain 

129 

165 

154 

192 

215 

235 

«235 

209 

>254 

185 

Pacific 

74 

138 

74 

107 

156 

138 

166 

104 

130 

92 


* Raleigh, N. C., and Shreveport, La., not included. 

> Shreveport, La., not included. 

* Salt Lake City, Utah, not included. 

• Hartford, Conn., not included, 
y Raleigh, N. C., not included. 

» Denver, Colo., not included. 

• Hartford, Conn., New York .City, N. Y., and Denver, Colo., not included. 

*• Now Y^ork City, N. Y., not included. 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Cornmunicahle dimusei^ — Weekended January 3 ^ 1931 , — 
The Department of Pene^ions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended January 
3, 1931, as follows: 


j 

Province 

Oreliro- 

spinal 

fever 

Influ- 

enza 

Poliomy- 
1 elitis 

1 

Small- 

pox 

1 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prlnoe Edward Island * 



i 1 



Nova Scotia 


3 

1 


New Drunsw'iek 



1 

1 

Queb('c 


1 

1 ! 


6 

Ontario _ _ 

3 



8 

3 

Muniloba. - 

1 


i 2' 


1 2 

SaskHtchewan * 





Allierta . 




10 

1 

Ilritish Columbia 



”i ; 

1 

2 

Total — 

4 

7 

3 ' 

1 1 

28 

15 


i \o cnsc of liny disoasi' incliicle<l in tlic t ihlf wa*? dunni? th*' wook 


Quebec Province — Communicable dis‘ea,<'es — Week endrd> January 5, 
1931 . — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quel>ee, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
January 3, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

1 

Ca.ses !j 

DiJ^ease 

Cases 


53 j 

Muinpy.-- 

12 

Diphtheria .. 1 

i 32 ' 

Ophthnlinm neonatorum 

1 

Erysipelas 


Scarlet fever 

77 

German tneaslcs 

1 li 

TuIxtcuIoisis 

17 

InihienxA i 

1 1 i> 

Tvplioid fever 

0 

Mfj'aKlps ' 

! 20 J 

W hoM])ing ci*ugh 

23 


' 'i 




Quebec Province — Vital statistics- -September, 1930.— Births, deaths, 
and marriages for the month of September, 1930, in the Province of 
Quebec, C^anada, with deaths from certain specified causes, are shown 


in the following table: 


Estimated populi tion 2. 73«.(K10 

Births.. - 

Birth rate per 1,000 population 2H 2 

Deaths 2,806 

De&th rute per 1,000 population 12 7 

Marriages 2, 086 

Deaths undei 1 jeur. - Dfdl 

Deaths under 1 5 ’ear per 1,000 births. 150 3 

Deaths from— 

Cancer -- 

Cerebrospinal meningilis 1 

Diulwtos 

Diarrhea 

Diphtheria 

( 191 ) 


l>cath.s fr< m- C ontinued. 

Heart di.'^ca c 250 

llilliion/a.- - 13 

Measles.,..- - 6 

Pncuinonia - 102 

Pohoin\elifis. 1 

Seal let fo\ei-. — 

Sniallixu 1^ 

Syphilis .. - 0 

Tul r.( iil('Hs (inili»ion‘irv) 161 

Till ecu losus (other foil! 'S,' 48 

Typlioi'l fever - 28 

Vio'ei'te 127 

W hoopiiiK cough — 32 
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CUBA 

Habana — Communicable diseases — December, 1930. — During the 
month of December, 1930, certain communicable diseases were re- 
ported in the city of Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

{ Disease 

i . - 

Coses 

Deaths 

Chicken pox 

4 


1 

Snarlet. fever _ * 

1 


Diphtheria.. ....... 

17 

3 

Tuberculosis 

44 

10 

M ahiri a i . 

20 1 

2 

1 Tvphold fever 1 _ ^ 

10 

1 

Measles - 

3 


1 

1 




1 Many of these cases are frop.i the Island of Cuba, outsi le of Habana. 

Promnces — Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended November 22, 
1930, — During the four weeks ended November 22, 1930, cases of 
certain communicable diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba 
as follows: 


Disease 

rinar del 
1^10 

Habana 

Ma'an- 

zas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Oriento 

Total 

Cancer ....... 

1 



1 



2 

Chicken pox 


2 

1 




3 

Diphtheria 


14 

1 

2 

1 

2 

20 

Malar! i 

1 

16 

1 


0 1 

24 

51 

Measles 


2 


3 



5 

Paratyphoid fever 


1 


1 


2 

4 

Scarlet fever 

10 


1 




11 

TjTpholJ fever 

3 

1 

23 

i 

21 

1 

14 

62 


ITALY 


Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended September 7, 1930 . — 
During the four weeks ended September 7, 1930, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported in Italy as follows: 


Disease 

Aug 1M7, 1930 

Aug. 18 24. 1C30 

Aug. 25-31, 1930 

Sept. I"?, 1930 

Cases 

Com- 

munes 

affected 

Cases 

Com- i 
mujies 
affected 

Cases 

Com- 
munes 1 
affected ; 

Cases 

Com- 

munes 

affected 

Anthrax 

37 

34 

51 

44 


50 

65 

56 ' 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 


6 

6 

Chicken pox 

37 j 

27 

72 

41 

64 

39 1 

74 

53 

Diphtheria and croup 

350 ! 

214 

422 

249 

417 

241 j 

466 

258 

Dysentery 

' 113 1 

23 

32 

16 

42 

23 

19 

13 

Lethargic onceplialitis 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Measles — — 

C70 

201 

573 

190 

615 

197 

456 

172 

Poliomyelitis 

9 

7 

12 

12 

7 

7 

16 

12 

Scarlet fever ..... 

2"2 

109 

295 

131 

8.51 

134 

353 

144 

Typhoid fever ..... 

1,072 

523 

1,083 

501 

1,174 

536 

1,297 

689 
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MEXICO 

• Tampico— Communicable diseases — December, 1930 . — During the 
month of December, 1930, certain communicable diseases were re- 
ported in Tampico, Mexico, as follows: 


Diseaso 

("ase.s 

Death* j 
1! 

Disease 

j 

Cases 

Deaths 

Diphtheria - 

3 

1 

i M'iliiia - 

173 

8 

. -- 


26 1 

j Tuberculosis 


28 



3 

Typhoid fever 


3 

— - 


i 






CHOLEBA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER 



Shensi Province 
Swatow 


9 $: 






OQOQOQ 








Ibido-China (see ^so table below): 
Pnompenb 
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* Figures for cholera in the Plulippine Islands arc to cuirct lon 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA— Continned 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


January 28, 1931 


196 




PLAGUE 

[C indicates eases; D, deaths; P, present] 


197 


January 2d, 1931 



Alexandria, 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE — CoDtinuAd 
IC indicates cases; D, deaths; P, presentj 


23 , 19S1 



(see also table below): Tamatave 


199 
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1 Eight cases of plague were reported at Lima, Peru, during December, Plague infection is said to exist m interior to wns north of Lima. * Reports incomplete. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


JFanuary 28, 1833 


200 



[ftrbin 

[wantUBg* 




Tuticorin 

Vizagapatam. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


January 1031 


202 



203 


January 23, 1881 




CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 

1C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


January 23, 1031 


204 



Ftrokcstown 

Wicklow County — Shillelagh. 
Latvia (see table below). 

Lithoania (see table below). 



Mexico City, iucludiog mimicipKidities in Fedmil Dis- 


205 
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THE WORK OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 

SERVICE* 

Personal well-being is so obviously an individual and personal 
characteristic that it is frequently a little difficult to convince a citizen 
living on the Pacific coast that his health is affected by the actinties 
of an agency of the Federal Government .1,000 miles away. In fact, 
save in times of epidemic, the average citizen is likely to take little 
interest in the activities of his local health officials, to say nothing of 
those of the State or Nation. When there is an outbreak of some 
contagious disease in his community, ho becomes intensely interested 
in methods of preventing the spread of the contagion; but when the 
outbreak has abated this interest wanes, and that is why there is 
another outbreak at some later date. 

“In time of peace, prepare for war,” was the advice of one whom 
the world generally concedes to have been wise. And it is advice 
which can be adapted profitably to the work of those charged with 
the protection of that vital but rather nebulous thing called public 
health. Preparation for war in the political and military sense does 
not mean merely storing up suj)plies of arms and munitions such as 
were used in the. last war. If it did, modern nations would be using 
clubs instead of tanks, and bows and arrows instead of poison gas and 
heavy artillery. Preparation for war means constant efforts to 
improve weapons and constant diligence to prevent the outbreak of 
hostihtics; or, if the latter is impossible, then an effort to so localize 
the outbreaks as to reduce the enemy’s potentialities for damage to a 
minimum. 

It is the duty of public health authorities not only to fight epidemics 
and diseases while they are actually present but to dense means of 
preventing epidemics and diseases. This is the reasoning back of 
the elaborate and far-flung system of disease prevention and control 
which, in the aggregate, is the United States Public Health Sernco. 

In carrying out its duties the Public Health Service employs more 
than 5,000 * men and women, and expends apj)ropiiations aggregating 
approximately eleven million dollars annually. 

‘ This brief summary of tho work of the I'nited State Public lloalth Service is based in part on a series 
of abort copyriEhlod ortlcle.s oriRinnlly published In the United States Daily. By permission, these ar- 
ticles were later printed in Public Health Eeports and issued in reprint form (Reprint No. 1128). In the 
present article the original series has lieen largely rewritten and brought up to date. 

« In eddition there are approximately 4,S00 State and city health ofllcers employed at a nominal salary 
by the Federal Oovemment to aid in tho collection of morbidity reports and in other ways. 

8280 ii®-ai — 1 (269) 
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The orgaoization now known as the Bureau of Public Health 
Service had its origin in the Marine Hospital Service, vdiich was 
established by an act of Congress approved July 16, 1798. This act 
authorized the President to nominate and appoint medical officers 
to fmnish care to sick and disabled seamen at such ports and other 
places in the United States as presented needs for services of this 
nature. It was provided that this care might be given either in 
hospitals maintained by the United States or in civilian institutions 
with which contracts might be negotiated. 

A tax of 20 cents per month to be collected by coUectors of customs 
from all seamen employed on American vessels engaged in foreign 
and coastwise trade was the method prescribed by the early legis- 
lators for the financing of their first step in safeguardii^ the public 
health. It is for this reason that the Public Health Service is a part 
of the Treasury Department to-day. 

The first marine hospital built under the authority of the act of 
1798 was at Norfolk, Va., in 1800. In 1802 a hospital was built at 
Boston, and others followed both along the Atlantic seaboard and 
along the Mississippi and Ohio Bivers and the Great Lakes. 

Necessarily, in caring for sick and disabled seamen in American 
ports, the medical officers appointed to serve in these early marine 
hospitals became familiar with the diseases brought into the country 
from abroad. It frequently happened that these medical officers 
were the first physicians to diagnose such diseases as cholera, yellow 
fever, and smallpox, which threatened the welfare of ports of entry. 
This was particularly true in southern ports, then exposed to frequent 
dangers from yellow fever. 

During epidemics in the early days the Marine Hospital Service 
frequently received presidential authorization to aid local health 
authorities in relief and control measures. The marine hospitals and 
some of the medical personnel as well were used by both the North 
and South during the Civil War for the care of the military forces. 

Gradually, Congress began to extend the functions of the Marine 
Hospital Service, and to make of that organization a Federal health 
service. In 1878 the service was given authority to impose quaran- 
tine to prevent the entry of disease into the United States from 
abroad. It was not until 1890 that authority was given to impose 
quarantines to prevent interstate spread of disease, and then the 
authority was limited to the prevention of cholera, yellow fever, 
smallpox, and plague. In 1893, this authority was extended to cover 
all infectious and contagious diseases, and provision was made for 
cooperation with State and municipal health agendes to prevent 
the introduction and interstate spread of such diseases. 

Coi^ress recognized the value of military disdpUne in an organiza- 
tion which had to combat epidemic diseases, and in 1889 authorized 
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th© orgamzation of the Marine Hospital Service along military lines, 
with officers holding commissions in grades similar to officers of the 
medical department of the Army. 

In 1902 the name of the organization was changed to '^The Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service,” and in 1912 this name was 
changed to that now borne by the service. 

While the public health functions of the scr\dce had their inception 
in the prevention of the introduction and spread of quarantinable 
diseases, their development was largely the result of changes in public 
opinion. Investigative functions began with inquiries into the causes 
of such diseases as yellow fever and cholera. In 1991 Congress 
authorized the building of the H^^gienic Laboratory for the investiga- 
tion of infectious and contagious diseases, and in 1912 authorization 
for such research was extended to include all diseases of man and con- 
ditions influencing the propagation and spread thereof. This field 
of work has proved so important and profitable in results that in 
1930 Congress increased the facilities for research, provided for the 
acceptance of unconditional gifts and bofiuests for the stiuly of the 
fundamental problems of disease, authorized the ai)propriation of 
$750,000 for additional buildings and equipment, and changed the 
name to the National Institute of Health. To-day this institution is 
recognized as one of the foremost research centers of the world. 

The functions of the Service may be summarized as follows: 

1. The protection of the United States from the iutnuluctioii of dis(‘asc from 
without. 

2. The medical examination and insi)ccti(>n of all arriving aliens and prospec- 
tive immigrants. 

3. The prevention of interstate spread of disease and the suppression of 
epidemics. 

4. Cooperation with State and local health authorities in public health matters. 

6. Investigation of the diseases of man. 

6. The supervision and control of biologic products. 

7. Public health education and dissemination of health information. 

8. The maintenance of marine hospitals and relief stations fur the care and 
treatment of certain beneficiaries prescribed by law. 

9. The confinement and treatment of persons addicted to the use of habit- 
forming narcotic drugs who have committed offenses against the United States 
and of addicts who voluntarily submit themselves for treatment. 

10. The providing of medical service in Federal prisons. 

One of the functions exercised by the service — that of supervision 
and control of biological products — ^is of tremendous importance. 
It means that all viruses, vaccines, therapeutic serums, toxins, anti- 
toxins and analogous products applicable to the prevention and cure 
of diseases of man are tested by the servdee for purity and potency. 
The value of such products supervised by the service in one year is 
well over $10,000,000. 
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As organized at present, the Surgeon General administers the affialis 
of the Bureau of the Public Health Service thror^ d|^t adminis- 
trative divisions. These are as follows: The diviaon of soienilflo 
research, the division of marine hospitals and relief, the division of 
foreign and insular quarantine, the division of domestic quarantine, 
the division of sanitary reports and statistics, the division of venereal 
disease, the division of mental hygiene, and the division of personnel 
and accounts. 

Division of Scientific Research 

Save for his superior mental capacity, man enjoys no particular 
advantage over other forms of life in the struggle against disease. 
Therefore his most important weapon in that struggle is the applica- 
tion of that mentality to methods of promoting his health. The 
most effective method of that application devnsed so far is scientific 
research through the experimental method. 

Granted that the necessity for research exists, the question then 
presents itself as to whether or not the Government should engage in 
research. Experience and reason both command an affirmative 
answer. 

While it is true that in the United States as elsewhere a large 
amount of research connected with the safeguarding of public health 
is carried on by private agencies, there are, nevertheless, compelling 
reasons why the Government itself should be represented in this field. 

A careful analysis will show that by far the greater part of the 
research work conducted under private agencies is directed to the 
solution of problems that are almost entirely local or problems per- 
taining to curative rather than to preventive medicine. On the 
other hand, the Government, being interested in the welfare of the 
entire population, concentrates its efforts upon problems affecting 
large groups and upon preventive rather than curative methods. 
Occasionally there is an overlapping, as in the case of syphilis, where 
to cure one case is to prevent another. 

The Govermnent also has a duty to perform in checking up on the 
results of outside research to determine whether or not much of this 
information can be recommended for general guidance and in for- 
mulating scientific information for administrative purposes. Then, 
too, there are certain problems which no private agency is equipped 
to solve. These are problems requiring observations widely ^s- 
tributed in a geographic sense and other problems which can be 
solved only by concentration of many different research activities 
working in cooperation and simultaneously. In addition to all of 
these reasons, there is, of course, the Government’s obligation to 
promote the welfare of the people — an obligation which is not shared 
by outside private agencies, wMch, properly enough, have their own 
ends in view in many of their activities. 
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Becognizing tbe necessity and propriety of governmental research 
in the public health field the Congress in the act of August 14, 1912, 
provided that: 

“The Public Health Service may study and investigate the diseases 
of man and conditions influencing the propagation and spread thereof, 
including sanitation and sewerage and the pollution, either directly 
or indirectly, of the navigable streams and lakes of the United 
States.” 

An act of Congress in 1901 established the Hygienic Laboratory 
in Washington, where an important part of the research acti\dties of 
the division has been carried on. In 1930 the name of the Hygienic 
Laboratory was changed to the National Institute of Health, and 
provisions were made for enlarged facilities, the establishments of 
fellowships, and the acceptance of gifts for study of the fundamental 
problems relating to the diseases of man. 

The scope of the division’s activities may bo described as follows: 

1. The investigative functions have been c.xtendcd to include every 
major topic of public health intc'rcst. Tbe approaches to the prob- 
lems have been from several standpoints — (a) of the basic sciences 
in the laboratory; (6) of clinical study; (c) of epidemiology; (d) of 
sociology and economics; (e) of vital statistics; (/) of public health 
administration. 

2. The control function (biologic products), authorized by the 
act of July 1, 1902, has extended to the limitations of the act in so far 
as permitted by the funds appropriated. It has included researches 
necessitated by adequate control. The control of biologic products 
necessitates inspections in many parts of the United States and in a 
number of European countries. 

The activities of this division have earned its agents into every 
State in the Union, the insular possessions of the United States, 
Me.xico, and several countries of Europe. 

In addition to those activities wliich it carries on independently 
the division does not hesitate to cooperate with other agencies doing 
work within its field. In exchange for opportunities for research 
and access to material the division always stands ready to cooperate 
with any Government agency in the solution of problems relating to 
public health, subject to the consideration of relative importance in 
tenns of service to the country and also subject to limitations of 
funds and personnel. This same readiness applies to nongovern- 
mental organizations with the additional considerations of their aims, 
purposes, and good faith. 

At various times the division has cooperated in research witli many 
public and private agencies, including the Bureau of Mines, the 
Bureau of Standards, Johns Hopkins University, Yale, Harvard, the 
National Eesearch Council, many manufacturing and industrial 
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organizations, and the State boards of health of the variouB States 
of the Union, 

A topic is considered eligible for investigation by ibis division 
provided it is of public-health interest, and if funds uid personnd are 
available, under the following circumstances: 

1. The subject is of widespread significance and no adequate 
solution is at hand. 

2. Other agencies are not studying the subject, or at least not from 
the standpoint of public health. 

3. The subject threatens to become of widespread importance, 
rendering anticipatory research advantageous. 

The principal activities of the division at present include the follow- 

ing; 

Studies of a number of diseases of man, including cancer, diph- 
theria, cerebrospinal meningitis, encephalitis, leprosy, malaria, nutri- 
tional diseases, pneumonia. Rocky Mountain spotted fever, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, trachoma, tuberculosis, tularsemia, typhus fever, and 
undulant fever; investigations on the subjects of administrative 
health practice, child hygiene, industrial hygiene and sanitation, milk, 
morbidity, oxidation reduction, stream pollution; and studies and 
inspections required for the regulation of interstate traffic in biologic 
products. 

IMvisioii of Marine Hospitals and Relief 

The marine hospitals were established by Congress in 1798. At 
that time, the Public Health Service was known as the Marine Hos- 
pital Service; the idea of a Federal health department was something 
entirely outside the ken of political thought in the infant Nation. 

From time immemorial it has been the law of the sea that vessels 
must provide medical attention for seamen. Hence, to encourage 
the struggling merchant marine. Congress took this means to relieve 
the ships of this burden. 

Thus it came about that some of the earliest institutions estab- 
lished by the Federal Government were marine hospitals, which 
antedated naval hospitals and, in the early days, took care of officers 
and men of the Navy. The first marine hospital in Boston, which, 
incidentally, was the first general hospital in that city, furnished 
hospital care for wounded who fought under John Paul Jones, as well 
as for his British prisoners. The present marine hospital in Boston 
is the third in this port, the first and second having been abandoned 
in turn as they became obsolete. 

The marine hospitals in the beginning were financed through a 
tax of 20 cents per month, later increased to 40 cents, deducted from 
tile wages of each seaman and collected by the collector of customs. 
Subsequently this was replaced by a tonnage tax and finally by direct 
appropriations out of the Treasury. It has been nearfy 60 years 
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flince the 40 cents per month tax was collected, but aged sailors still 
sailing the seas and coming into the hospitals recall that they helped 
build these institutions out of their own wages. 

The earlier hospitals were primitive affairs according to modern 
standards. Medical knowledge has advanced greatly since 1798, and 
the marine hospitals have kept abreast of the time. Attending 
specialists augment the regular staff of medical officers; trained 
nurses, professional dietitians, and skilled physiotherapy aides are 
employed. The medical and surgical work of the marine hospitals 
compares favorably with that of representative hospitals in their 
respective ports. 

There are only 25 marine hospitals, all in the United States, as 
the policy is to build marine hospitals only where it is less economical 
to provide hospital care by contract with private hospitals. A build- 
ing program is under way, and new marine hospitals have recently 
been completed and occupied at Detroit, Mich., and Cleveland, Ohio. 
A 500-bed marine hospital is under construction at San Francisco 
and a 600-bed hospital at New Orleans. This will be the fourth 
marine hospital in the city of New Orleans, each of the other three 
having been replaced in turn by a more modern institution. A smaller 
marine hospital is under construction at Galveston, and funds are 
available and plans under way for new hospitals in Seattle, Baltimore, 
and New York City, the latter to be ultimately a 1,000-bed insti- 
tution. 

Approximately 300,000 persons apply annually for treatment at 
the marine hospitab and out-patient offices, and there are constantly 
between 3,000 and 4,000 sailors in hospital. During the year ending 
June 30, 1930, there were furnished 1,547,000 patient hospital days, 
871,780 out-patient treatments, and 115,892 physical examinations 
were made for purposes not related to treatment, including the 
services rendered to the Civil Service Commission, Pension Biueau, 
and other Government agencies. There were 1,120 deaths. In the 
marine hospital laboratories 258,860 bacteriological and other clinical 
laboratory examinations were made, and 87,605 X-ray exposures were 
made for diagnostic purposes. 

Dental treatment is furnished at all marine hospitals by full-time 
commissioned dental officers. Most patients entering these hospitals, 
especially the merchant seamen, are suffering from septic mouth 
conditions. With the elimination of dental infection by operative 
or prophylactic measures, some quite remarkable recoveries have 
been obtained. 

The first dental officer was appointed in 1919. Until that time 
dentbtiy was not available in marine hospitals. During the last 
fiscal year 52,763 patients were given 280,722 dental treatments. 
Included in tHs number of cases w’ere 312 fractures of the lower jaw. 
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The marine hospitals are open to personnel of the Amy, Navy, 
and Coast Guard, to patients of the United States Veterans* Bureau, 
and to injured employees of the United States Gk)vemment receiving; 
care under the supervision of the Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission. The hospital on ElUs Island, New York City, is operated 
partly for detained sick immigrants. It is also the policy of the 
Government to allow foreign seamen to enter marine hospitals as 
pay patients when a request is made on their behalf by the master 
of a foreign vessel or by a foreign consul. 

It costs a little more than $5,000,000 per year to maintain the 
marine hospitals. Approximately $500,000 a year is returned to the 
Government for the various classes of pay patients, including inami- 
grants. The average cost of operation is slightly more than $4 per 
patient per day, which is considerably less than that of civilian 
hospitals furnishing equivalent services and having trained nurses 
and salaried staffs of physicians and surgeons. 

Starting out merely as an agency doing relief work for seamen, the 
Public Health Service has expanded and acquired manifold and 
varied functions. It was natural for quarantine duties to be added, 
together with other functions relating to the safety of ships and the 
welfare of their personnel. It became the agency which examines 
applicants for license as pilots and other ships’ officers who must pass 
satisfactory tests for vision, color vision, and hearing. Lighthouse 
keepers are also required to pass similar examinations before they are 
appointed. The Public Health Service must also vouch for the 
physical ability of sailors qualifying as “able-bodied seamen,” of 
which the crew of an American ship must have not less than 66 per 
cent; and since ships’ officers must be versed in first aid before being 
licensed by the Steamboat Inspection Service, courses of instruction 
have been organized in 43 ports where medical officers give the 
necessary instruction preliminary to examination of the candidates 
in this subject. All medical service for the Coast Guard is furnished 
by the Public Health Service, which also sends its medical officers 
with the cruising cuttem on the Alaska seal patrol and the North 
Atlantic ice patrol, and wherever else these ships may go. 

Alcoholic liquors and narcotics required for medicinal use on board 
any American or foreign ship in an American port are pmrchased or 
otherwise authorized by an officer of the Public Health Service in 
amounts according to the governing medicinal needs. 

'The marine hospital at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., is for tuberculous 
beneficiaries suitable for treatment at a moderate altitude, the 
sdection being limited to patients with favorable prognosis. Although 
dimate is regarded as less important now than when this hospital was 
estaUished in 1899, its value for the purpose is none the less, because 
the location is fairiy central for merchant seamen from the Atlantic, 
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Pacific, Gulf, and Great Lakes and the hospital is convenient for the 
prolcoiged care necessary to complete recovery of selected tuberculous 
patients. Pud employment is provided for those approaching fitness 
for discharge mid as a means of testing their recovery. 

At the marine hospital, Carville, La. (the National Leper Home), 
there are 325 patients under treatment. Many of these are voluntary 
patients and others have been culled by State health officers from the 
population at large. Treatments by chaulmoogra oil, X ray, and 
mercurochrome, by violet ray and other lights, as well as by hydro- 
therapy and many other agents, have yielded encouraging results, 
and some cures have been ofl'ected. During the period 1920-1930, 
78 patients were discharged to their homes with a clean bill of health 
and leprosy arrested. Radio, baseball, moving pictures, a library, 
a school, and religious solace furnished by chaplains and chapels for 
Catholics and Protestants bring some measure of contentment to the 
inmates. Leper patients physically fit are employed by the Govern- 
ment at nominal pay in light occupations at this institution, thus 
providing diversion and funds. All patients are clothed and other- 
wise well cared for at Federal expen.se. 

From 1919 to 1922 the Public Health Service was designated as the 
principal agency to care for World War veterans in need of hospital 
care. To do this the service rented hospital space, converted hotels 
and other buildings to hospital uses, and, in general, did the best it 
could to meet an unprecedented situation which confronted it unex- 
pectedly. In 1922, when Congress assigned this work to the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, the Public Health Service turned over 57 hospitals with 
17,500 beds, 900 physicians, 1,400 nurses, and 9,200 employees. 
More tlian a million veterans passed through these hospitals during 
the time they were under the supervision of the Public Health Service. 

The marine hospitals, in addition to their other functions, may be 
considered as a second line of defense behind the foreign quarantine 
division in preventing the entiy of quarantinable disease into the 
country. For example, a seaman in New Orleans applied to the 
marine hospital for treatment. It was found that he was suffering 
from bubonic plague. The quarantine officer was notified at once 
and the ship was fumigated to destroy the rats and fleas through 
which this disease is transmitted. No further cases occurred. 

For more than a decade the marine hospitals have replied to radio 
requests for medical advice received from ships at sea. These mes- 
sages are transmitted by commercial stations which have been most 
generous in giving this service without charge. It occasionally 
happens that medical advice thus given enables the master of the 
vei^ to save a life or alleviate pain, and it frequently enables the 
ship to continue on its course instead of putting in at some unscheduled, 
port with loss of valuable time and inconvenience to passengers. 
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Di^sion of Foreisn and Insular Quaranflae 

The right of a community to protect the health of its membere by 
excludii^ nonresidents afflicted with communicable diseases has been 
recognized and exercised since the dawn of history. So well estab- 
lished is this right that the principle has never been questioned in 
any of the countless controversies which have raged over its application 
to specific cases. Quarantines have been enforced as to individuals, 
cities, and nations by methods ranging from the religious taboos of 
the primitive races to the bayonets and warships of the modern and 
more materialistic peoples. 

Geographically, the quarantines of antiqxiity and, indeed, up to mod- 
em times, were comparatively limited. The means by which the 
great scourge diseases were transmitted were not understood, 
and in many cases it was thought that so long as physical contact with 
the diseased persons was avoided the disease would not spread. 

Two chief factors have combined to increase the geographic area 
of quarantines in modem times. The first is the discovery of the 
means w'hereby diseases are transmitted, and the second is the develop- 
ment of transportation by sea, land, and air which facilitates the trans- 
portation of disease as well as persons and property. 

Thus it comes about that all modem civilized nations now recognize 
the need for national quarantines and national agencies to enforce 
national quarantine regulations. The United States, due to the pecu- 
liar relationship between the individual States and the Federal 
Government, was one of the last of the great powers to have a national 
quarantine system in operation. In the early years of the Nation’s 
existence the contention was advanced (and upheld by the courts) 
that the imposition and enforcement of quarantine regulations was an 
exercise of the police power reserved to the States. 

Quite early in its history the Public Health Service was authorized 
to advise and cooperate with the State health authorities. Grad- 
ually this developed to a point w'here the various States came to 
realize the advantages of a national uniform system for foreign quar- 
antines, and one by one the State legislatures voluntarily relinquished 
that function to national authorities. The Public Health Service 
now administers the quarantine at all ports of the United States, and 
this work is done through its division of foreign and insular quarantine. 

This division has two major functions — (1) the prevention of the 
entrance of infectious and contagious human diseases from foreign 
countries into the United States, and (2) the medical examination of 
aliens applying for admission to the United States as immigrants. 
In the exercise of the first-mentioned function the division has juris- 
diction over all ships and all persons, both citizens and aliens, coining 
into American ports from abroad. The second function, of course, 
has to do wdth aliens only. In the medical examination of immi- 
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erantB Public Health Service acts in an advisory capacity to the 
Immigration Service of the Department of Labor in ports of arrival 
in the United States and to the consular visa ofBcers of the Depart- 
ment of State abroad. 

The responsibility of the Public Health Service ceases with respect 
to an immigrant when he has been certified to the immigration authori- 
ties as either admissible or inadmissible from the standpoint of mental 
and physical fitness. On the other hand, the Public Health Service 
is solely responsible for the conduct of the quarantine work at the 
ports. 

There are three lines of defense against the introduction of the 
quarantinable diseases, cholera, plague, yellow* fever, typhus fever, 
and smallpox. The first line consists of the public health officers 
stationed abroad and working in cooperation with the consular officers 
to prevent such diseases in any form from being transported on ves- 
sels bound to the United States; the second line is the system of 
quarantine inspection at the various ports of entry; and the third 
line is the cooperation betw-een the Public Health Service and local 
health authorities at ports of entry, particularly with respect to non- 
quarantinable infectious or contagious disease. 

Once a diseased person has entered the United States, the Public 
Health Service can control only interstate travel of such person. A 
system of cooperation has been established with city and State health 
authorities at the ports respecting cases of nonquarantinable diseases. 

Methods of preventing the introduction of quarantinable diseases 
vary with the diseases, as each spreads by different means and must 
be blocked accordingly. In the case of cholera, where the usual 
avenue of transmission is from person to person via the alimentary 
tract, the method is to prevent the entrance of any persons suffering 
from the disease. The work is complicated by the fact that certain 
persons are immune from cholera themselves but can carry the germs 
of the disease and transmit them to others. These persons, know'n 
as carriers, are more difficult to guard against than persons actually 
suffering from the disease, since the former may be entirely unaw*are 
of their condition. Cholera carriers are denied admission to the 
United States until they are noncarriers, and persons who have been 
exposed are detained long enough to determine whether or not they 
are infected. 

Yellow fever, once the terror of the South, is probably the best 
example which can be cited of a disease almost entirely wiped out of 
existence by science. At one time there were periodic outbreaks in 
every southern State and throughout Central and parts of South 
Amoics and Africa, but now the disease is found only in a few iso- 
lated districts of South America and Africa. The fight against yellow 
fever was won when it was discovered that the disease was trans- 
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nutted, in nature, solely through one particular speeies of mosquito, 
the Acdes xgypti, generally known as the Stegomyia. Once this was 
ascertained, ^e problem was reduced to the elimination of this mos- 
quito on ship and its control on shore. The ASdes legypti mosquito 
can fly but a short distance and breeds in small coUections of fresh 
water about houses, which make it exceedingly vulnerable to careful 
control. Since the discovery of the means whereby yellow fever is 
transmitted, there has been only one outbreak of it in the United 
States — in 1905. 

Plague, another quarantinable disease which claims its victims by 
the thousands in many parts of the world, is of two varieties — pneu- 
monic and bubonic. The former, while very deadly, has occurred 
chiefly in Asia, only two small outbreaks having occurred in this 
country. The bubonic variety is an ever-present danger, for nearly 
every port in the world. Just as yellow fever was found to be trans- 
mitted by the Acdes segypti mosquito, so it was found that bubonic 
plague is transmitted through the combined agency of rats and their 
fleas. The rats themselves are subject to plague; the fleas live on the 
rats until the latter die and then the fleas attack any warm-blooded 
animal, including man, and in biting pass the disease along. Fleas, 
however, specialize, and different animals have their own species 
that will live on no other ammal except in emergencies. Tlius, rats 
have several varieties; and while all of them theoretically can trans- 
mit plague, practical observations and experiments now binder way 
indicate that for practical purposes there is only one, or possibly two, 
species of fleas that need be considered. Periodic fumigation of ships 
to rid them of rats and fleas is one of the methods employed, but in 
its search for better methods the Public Health Service has developed 
the rat proofing of ships, w’hich is an effective method for the control 
of this danger. 

Smallpox has been one of the historic scourges of man for centuries. 
Since the discovery of vaccination, about 135 years ago, the ravages 
of this disease have been curtailed to a remarkable degree, and it 
could be practically eliminated if vaccination were universal; but 
experience shows that neglect of this preventive measure is sooner or 
later always followed by a recrudescence of the disease in a com- 
munity. Smallpox is combated at ports of arrival through the use 
of the immunity reaction, which indicates whether or not a person 
can contract the disease. This is effective as a method of determin- 
ing whether a previous vaccination is still effective. Persons who 
have not been vaccinated or whose vaccinations are no lotiger active 
submit to another vaccination if they have been exposed to smallpox. 
No coercion is employed to induce persons to submit to vaccination, 
but if they are not vaccinated they must be detained in quarantine 
for 14 days. 
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Typhus ferer is transmitted by body lice carrying the infection 
from an infected person to another. Hence, the method employed 
in fighting it is to destroy the lice. Just after the World War, when 
typhus was widespread in Europe, it was estimated that 3,000,000 
persons died from it in five years. It was at this time that the trans- 
Atlantic steamship companies installed their dclousing plants on 
advice of Public Health Service officers stationed abroad, and all 
persons arriving were bathed and disinfested, if not scrupulously 
clean. At present less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the persons 
arriving at American ports are foimd to be infested ; and it is reported 
that on account of the requirements of the United States Public 
Health Service there has been a great improvement in conditions 
abroad, particularly in places where body lice had long been accepted 
as a matter of course. 

Arriving persons found suffering from diseases in the quarantinable 
group are cared for in the Public Health Service quarantine station 
hospitals imtil danger of transmitting the disease to others is past; 
then, if they are American citizens, they are released. If they are 
aliens, they are released to the immigration authorities. 

In cooperation with the Department of Labor and the Department 
of State the Public Health Service, through its division of foreign 
quarantine, makes the physical examinations for all prospective immi- 
grants. During the fiscfd year ending June 30, 1930, officers of the 
service examined 1,211,796 applicants for admission and 988,759 
alien seamen; 156,370 immigrants were examined abroad under a new 
system inaugurated in 1925, which bas eliminated most of the heart- 
aches and suffering of the old system and has excluded the unfit to an 
extent never before possible. 

So far as physical condition is concerned, prospective immigrants 
are divided into three classes — class A, those having defects which 
make them mandatorily excludable under the law; class B, those 
whose defects are not such as to make exclusion mandatory, but 
which may interfere with the applicant’s ability to earn a living; and 
class C, those having minor defects which do not affect their ability 
to earn a living but which are noted, nevertheless. 

Dividon of Domestic Quarantine 

“Quarantine,” by which is meant any forced stoppage of travel, 
communication, or intercourse on account of contagious or infectious 
diseases on land or by sea, was probably the earliest known method 
used to prevent the introduction of disease. Isolation and quaran- 
tine, in the sense of holding vessels and people until danger of disease 
wu supposed to have passed, were naturally in use for ages before 
the actual modes or methods for transmiarion of communicable dis- 
ease were known, and during tiie colonial period each of the colonies 
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had more or less adequate providon for its protectiou from the 
introduction of exotic disease from abroad. 

When the United States came into being, with its unique system 
of balance between Federal and State powers, health matters, which 
are universally regarded as police powers, were, by inference, left to 
the control of the several States. The control of foreign and inter- 
state communication, however, was, of course, given to the Federal 
jtirisdiction. Among the early laws passed in the first decade after 
the Constitution wore those enjoining Federal officials (Army, revenue 
cutter, customs, etc.) to assist the several States in the enforcement 
of their quarantine laws. There were few or no laws other than local 
providing for the possibility of the interstate spread of disease. With 
the introduction of the railroad and steamboat, with consequent 
increase in travel and communication, the necessity for coordinated 
effort was seen, and by consent of the States, and under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, laws w’ere passed providing for Federal 
control both of interstate and maritime quarantine functions. 

The domestic quarantine division of the Public Health Service 
came into being in 1910. Its functions may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Enforcement of the interstate quarantine regulations of the 
United States. 

2. Development of State departments of health, especially divisions 
of communicable diseases and sanitary engineering. 

3. Control over w'ator supplies used for drinking and culinary 
purposes on railroads, vessels, and other interstate carriers. 

4. Sanitation of the national parks in cooperation with the National 
Park Service. 

5. Measures for the control and prevention of trachoma. 

6. Studies of and demonstrations in rural sanitation. 

7. The annual conference of State and Territorial health authorities 
with the Public Health Service. 

8. Other contacts with State and Territorial health officials relating 
to health administration. 

Some idea of the extent of the duties imposed upon the division 
by the requirement that it enforce the interstate quarantine regula- 
tions may be gleaned from the first paragraph of these regulations, 
which reads: 

<‘For the purpose of interstate quarantine the following diseases 
shall be regarded as contagious and infectious diseases within the 
moaning of section 3 of the act approved February 15, 1893: Plague, 
cholera, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, typhoid fever, para- 
typhoid, dysentery, pulmonary tuberculosis, leprosy, scarlet fever, 
diiffitheria, measles, whooping cough, epidemic cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis, anterior poliomyelitis, Eocky Mountain spotted or tick fever, 
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gmmnliea, chaacroid, anthrax, influenza, pneumonia, epidemic 
encephalitis, septic sore throat, rubella, and chicken pox.” 

And paragraph 2 of the same regulations provides that — 

“Any person or thing, either living or dead, which has been unduly 
exposed to or in intimate contact with or is infected with any of the 
diseases eniunerated in section 1, except as otherwise provided in 
these regulations, shall be regarded as contagious or infectious until 
the contrary has been proved, and if found in any car, vessel, vehicle, 
or conveyance undergoing interstate transportation, shall be sub- 
jected to such inspection, disinfection, or other measures as may be 
necessary to prevent the spread of the infection from them.” 

It will be appreciated that these regulations impose an undertaking 
of considerable magnitude upon the division of domestic quarantine. 
The regulations cover almost every conceivable situation which 
might arise in connection with the travel of persons suffering from 
communicable diseases and the travel of things subject to infection. 
Provision is also made for the sanitation of interstate common car- 
riers and for the supervision of drinking water and food supplies 
used on such carriers. 

One of the activities of the Public Health Sendee in connection 
with interstate travel is the sanitary control over all water supplies 
used for drinking or culinary purposes on interstate carriers. It is 
obvious that this is a tremendous task. The water included in this 
description comes from more than 2,800 sources. Control over 
this supply from a sanitary standpoint is practicable only because 
of the cooperation given the Public Health Service by the State 
and city health authorities. There are many indirect results from 
this function of the Public Health Service. It has been found that 
when the water supply of a certain city has been adjudged unfit for 
use on trains in interstate traflSc, these cities are usually quick to 
improve their water supply. The local citizenry is prone to feel, and 
quite properly, that what is not good enough for the traveler passing 
through their city is not good enough for the home folks. 

Sanitation in the national park reservations is a most important 
phase of the work of the domestic quarantine division. Tourists 
from every State in the Union visit these parks each year, and if 
proper precautions were not taken the parks might easUy become 
national focal points of disease distribution. Disposal of sewage and 
protection of water supplies are the principal subjects with which 
the public-health officials have to deal in the national parks. 

The suppression of epidemics naturally falls within the jurisdiction 
of the domestic quarantine division. An outbreak of bubonic 
plague at Los Angdes, Calif., in recent years was suppressed by an 
active campaign against rodents combined with extensive rat proofing 
of buildings and the elimination of rat harborages. Similar steps 
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against the same disease have been effective at San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Calif.; New Orleans; Pensacola; Galveston and Beaumont, Tex. 
The ground squirrels of California have been found to be carriers of 
the disease, and squirrel-free zones have been maintained around 
certain ports to prevent the infected squirrels from coming in con- 
tact with city rats and causing an extensive plague infection — ^first of 
the rats, and later of human beings. 

It was the division of domestic quarantine which directed the 
investigation of the shellfish industry following upon an outbreak of 
typhoid fever attributable to infected oysters. The investigation 
resulted in the adoption of methods to prevent infection of the oysters 
through cooperation with the shellfish industry and State health 
authorities. 

Kural sanitation is a subject in the development of which the Public 
Health Service takes an active interest through studies and demon- 
stration work. The counties have been encouraged to work in this 
field in the past through allotments from Federal funds. The local 
communities now spend about $10 for this work for every dollar con- 
tributed by the Federal Government. Demonstration projects in 
which the division is now participating include: General sanitation, 
child and maternity hygiene, tuberculosis control, acute communica- 
ble disease control, and school hygiene. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, the appropriations for the 
work of the domestic quarantine division totaled approximately 
$526,000. 

Division of Sanitary Reports and Statistics 

It is a fundamental principal that in any warfare the success of the 
conflict largely depends upon our knowledge of whether there be an 
enemy, when, where, and in what numbers he may be found; and so 
in the fight against disease from a public health standpoint, whether 
it be municipal. State, national, or international, it is of fundamental 
importance that responsible officials have early, accurate, and com- 
plete knowledge as to the presence or absence of the important com- 
municable diseases. In the absence of such knowledge there x^dll be 
either a lack of vigilance, which may end in disaster, or, what is of 
vast importance in these days of commercial enterprise and rapid 
communication, there will be a futile and imnccessary expensive out- 
lay against a supposed danger which does not exist. 

This has, within the past few decades, been brought out, particularly 
in the matter of yellow fever. So long as infcctible countries, such 
as ours, knew of the general o.xistencc of yeUow fever but did not know 
the exact endemic centers of this disease, elaborate precautions had 
to be taken at our maritime quarantine stations against all yellow- 
fever-suspected area.s, whereas, at present, with our intelligence serv- 
ice, such precautions have been waived with benefit to commeime. 
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The collection and dissemination of information concerning the 
' prevalence of disease is of increasing importance in this age of speed}^ 
transportation facilities. For instance, it is possible that a person 
infected with typhoid fever may, even by motor, traverse the entire 
width of the country before the completion of the incubation period 
of this disease. 

The division of sanitary reports and statistics of the Public Health 
Service may well be described as the intelligence office of the Federal 
health agency, whose intelligence, however, is used throughout the 
world by other governments, as well as by our own local and State 
agencies. Broadly speaking, the work of this division has two general 
"phases — ^first, the collection from all parts of the world, including our 
own country, of infonnation having a bearing on the maintenance of 
public health, and, second, the dissemination of this information in 
such manner and to such persons and organizations as will make it 
most valuable. Between the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation there is, of course, the very important work of compilation. 

The information employed by the division is secured from many 
sources, local, State, Federal, and international. To begin with, 
every consul and consular officer stationed abroad makes a weekly 
report to the Public Health Service as a part of l\is routine duties. 
The reports are made on forms provided by the Public Health 
Service and bearing a list of the more important cominiinieable 
diseases. The consular officer obtains reports from health officials 
of the country (o which he is accredited, and from these reports and 
such other sources as are available he fills in the information required 
on the form and mails it to the Public Health Service. These reports 
by mail cover the following diseases: Cerebrospinal meningitis (epi- 
demic); cholera, Asiatic; cholera nostras, cholerine, or gastroenteritis; 
diphtheria; measles; plague, human; plague, rodent; poliomyelitis 
(acute anterior poliomyelitis or infantile paralysis); scarlet fever; 
smallpox; tuberculosis; typhoid fever (enteric fever, typhus abdomi- 
nalis); typhus fever (typhus oxanthematicus); and y^ellow fever. 

In cases where there is an outbreak of plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
or typhus fever in his territoiy the consul promptly cables his 
infonnation, instead of mailing it. Owing to this method of trans- 
mitting information it occasionally happens that a ship which has 
left a foreign port before one of these outbreaks reaches an American 
port in ignorance of tlie fact, and the master of the ship gets his infor- 
mation concerning the disease from the American health authorities. 

Cholera, plague, yellow fever, typhus, smallpox, leprosy, and 
anthrax are classified as quarantinablo diseases. This means that 
when a sliip reaches port from an area in which there has been an 
outbmak of one of them, or with a case of one of these diseases on 
a2ao9^— 31 — ^2 
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board, there are special measures of dieinfection and segreg^ation 
which are taken to prevent any spread of the contagion or infection 
in the United States. 

Reports from consular officials abroad are the principal sources 
upon which the Public Health Service depends for what may be 
distinguished as its current information on world health conditions. 
In addition, however, the service receives all of the bulletins and other 
documents issued by the health section of the League of Nations, 
the International Hygiene Office in Paris, and similar agencies. Most 
of these, of course, are at least a month old when they reach the 
United States, but they are valuable records for statistical purposes. 

The United States has what is called sanitary treaties with all of 
the important nations of the world (International Sanitary Con- 
vention of Paris), as well as a regional agreement with Pan American 
countries (Pan American Sanitary Code). The.sc sanitary agree- 
ments, which have the force of treaties, provide for an international 
exchange of information relating to public health. This means that 
all of the nations of Central and South America receive regularly all 
the data on public health gathered by the world-wide information 
system of the United States, this information being cabled in case of 
emergency conditions. This is of immense value to some of the small 
States which do not have their own facilities for such purposes. 

In the domestic field the Public Health Service is kept informed of 
conditions by weekly reports mailed in from local health officials in 
570 cities of 10,000 or more population. These reports cover the 
prevalence for their respective territories of the following diseases: 
Chicken pox, diphtheria (carriers not included), influenza, measles, 
mumps, pneumonia (all forms), scarlet fever, smallpox, tuberculosis 
(all forms), typhoid fever, whooping ceugh, cerebrospinal fever, 
dengue, lethargic encephalitis, pellagra, poliomyelitis infantile 
paralysis), rabies (in man) (developed cases), rabies (in animals), 
typhus fever. 

The local officials who send in these reports are classified as “col- 
laborating epidemiologists” of the Public Health Service and are 
paid $1 a year. Their reports are mailed under Government “frank ” 
upon cards provided for that pmpose. 

In addition to the reports mailed in each week from the 670 cities, 
the service also receives weekly telegraphic reports from health offi- 
cials of the various States. 

These reports from city and State officials and from the consular 
officers abroad constitute the basis of the information contained in 
PxTBMC Health Reports, which is issued weekly by the Public 
Health Service and sent to nearly 10,000 public-health offidals, sani- 
tariums, libraries, and institutions throughout this country and 
abroad. 
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The reports, bemdes tabular statements of domestic and foreign 
conditions indicating the state of public health, contain special 
articles on various phases of public health work and summaries of 
current works on sanitary engineering, as well as abstracts of current 
court decisions affecting public health work. It may be remarked 
here that the experience of many years indicates that the courts in 
nearly every instance apply the tests of common sense and reasonable- 
ness to acts of public-health officials which come before the courts for 
review. 

When there has been an outbreak of some particular disease necessi- 
tating special measures by the service, in cooperation with city and 
State health officials, it is the practice to include in the Public 
Health Reports an account of these activities. 

The editing and distribution of Public Health Reports is one of 
the functions of the division of sanitary reports and statistics. 

It may be asked, Of what use is all of this statistical and other 
information? Some may doubt the value of informing a public-health 
official in California of an epidemic of influenza in Massachusetts. 
But it is axiomatic in public-health work that disease can not be 
prevented unless the health officials know where, when, and under 
what circumstances communicable diseases occur. 

The value of reports of this kind was strikingly demonstrated dur- 
ing the influenza epidemic a few years ago. The epidemic originated, 
so far as the United States is concerned, in Boston and spread west- 
ward across the country. It was found that public health officials 
in touch w'ith the situation could predict almost to the day when 
cases of this disease would be reported in the Middle Western and 
Western States along the line of march of the “flu” bacillus. And 
to be forewarned of epidemics of this character is more than half the 
battle of combating them. 

The division of sanitary reports and statistics was the first 
organization to take up the idea of radio broadcasfing of talks on 
health topics on a large scale. This service was inaugurated in 1921. 
The talks are prepared by medical officers of the service and leading 
specialists of the United States and are broadcast from the naval 
station at Arlington, Va. Multigraphed copies are sent to other 
broadcasting stations throughout the country, and frequently they 
are “put on the air” by these stations. 

Another function of the division is handling the vast number of 
requests for literature and information on health topics which pour 
into the Public Health Service. The service now has nearly 2,000 
publications which may be sent in reply to such requests. When 
a request comes in for information not given in any of these publica- 
tions, an effort is made to refer the inquirer to sources from which he 
can obtain what he desires. Frequently inquiries on subjects falling 
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within the scope of other agencies of the Oovemment are referred to 
those offices for reply. Likewise it happens quite often that other 
departments and bureaus receive requests for information which can 
be supplied by the Public Health Service. A regular system of inter- 
change of such requests has l)een worked out. In the course of the 
last fiscal year ending June .30, 1930, a total of approximately 370,000 
copies of publications was sent and individual replies made in 
response to requests for information. 

Division of Venereal Diseases 

The problem of venereal-disease control has for long occupied the 
attention of the United States Public Health Service. As far back 
as 1 87.5 the annual report of the Surgeon General contained a number 
of recommendations for the prevention of the introduction of syphilis 
and gonorrhea into the United States and suggestions for the treatment 
of those already infected which apply equally to the problem of to-day 
as at that time. However, it was not until the Worid War brought 
the country to a state of mind in which it was willing to look these 
problems squarely in the face that the Government assumed its share 
of responsibility of informing the public frankly concerning the nature 
and prevention of venereal disease and the application of medical 
and other measures of control. 

On July 9, 1918, Congress passed the Chamberlain-Kahn Act 
creating in the Public Health Service a division of venereal diseases, 
and appropriating more than $4,000,000 for \i8e during the two follow- 
ing fiscal years to carry out duties imposed by this act, which were 
as follows: 

(1) To study and investigate the cause, treatment, and prevention 
of venereal diseases. 

(2) To cooperate with State boards or departments of health for 
the prevention and control of such diseases within the States, and 

(3) To control and prevent the spread of these diseases in interstate 
traffic. 

A tremendous impetus was thus given to venereal-disease control 
work as a result of the interest of the Public Health Service in this 
movement. During the first 12 months after the passage of this 
act every State in the Union except four was prosecuting vigorous 
measures in accordance with the cooperative plan outlined by the 
Public Health Service. 

In keeping with the necessary and inevitable economical readjust- 
ments following the war, which materially affected the amount of 
Federal appropriations, the appropriation for venereal-disease con- 
tnd activities dwindled to approximately $76,000 per annum. More 
recently, however, Congress has been more genmx)U8, and for the 
iwesent fiscal year the appropriation is $100,000. 
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During the fiscal year 1930 there were 44 of the States which made 
regular reports to the Public Health Service relative to the prevalence 
of venereal disease and also on the control activities of their States 
in this field of public health. Practically all States have provided 
treatment for gonorrhea and syphilis in public clinics where both those 
who can pay a nominal fee as well as the truly indigent patient can be 
treated. More than 100,000 new patients are admitted annually to 
these clinics for treatment. These patients are receiving an average 
of 18 treatments, or a total of more than one and a half million treat- 
ments, annually in the clinics throughout the United States which re- 
port to the Public Health Service through their State boards of health. 

The fact that the patients average 18 or more treatments is one of 
real satisfaction to those interested in prevention and control of the 
disease. Recent studies of treatment of infectious relapse among 
those patients coming to treatment for early syphilis reveal that the 
chance for relapse is greatly reduced with the administration of 14 or 
more injections of an arsenical product. It is obvious that is it in 
the period of relapse that much of the infection is spread, since the 
victim is usually unaware of the relighting of his infection. 

It is especially encouraging to find that appro.vimately 50,000 
patients annually remain under treatment in the public clinic until 
they are discharged as arrested or cured. However, since there are 
still twice as many fresh infections coming to the public clinic annually 
as there are cases discharged as arrested or cured, the venereal- 
disease problem still remains one of educating the public in regard to 
the dangers of exposure and in prophylaxis and effectiveness of early 
and thorough treatment during the period of infectivity. Efforts 
directed toward this end have resulted in State departments of health 
maintaining extensive laboratory sei'vice for determining the prt'sence 
of the spirocheta pallida and the gonococcus. During the fiscal year 
1930 there were 1,000,000 blood scrum tests made for syphilis, 10,000 
microscopic tests for the live spirochete in the chancre stage of syphilis, 
and 350,000 microscopic tests for the gonococcus. 

In the field of prevention, work has been done through the medium 
of lectures, films, exhibits, and slide showing, and tl'e distribution of 
pamphlets. There are approximately 800,000 pamphlets distributed 
annually. These pamphlets deal with every phase of the venereal- 
disease problem from the giving of sex education to the youth and 
schools of the country, to the results of clinical, field, and laboratory 
researches into the various aspects of the venereal diseases of material 
significance to the health authorities, the medical profession, and the 
public generally. Under the direction of the United States Public 
Health Service last year there were 28 lectures and films sho’wn relative 
to venereal disease. This work, which had its beginning largely in 
the Public Health Service, is being rapidly assimilated by the State 
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boards of health; in fact, last year the States reported 3^000 lectures 
and film showings on venereal-disease information. 

In order that complete and accurate knowledge as to the extent 
of the venereal diseases among the general population might be known, 
the United States l\iblic Health Service, in cooperation with State 
and county health authorities and the American Social Hygiene 
Association, took a 1-day census of the number of cases of venereal 
disease under treatment in selected commimities throughout the 
United States. The estimates based on these data reveal that from 
the number of persons infected the control of these diseases is of 
paramount importance to the well-being of the Nation. The com- 
munities selected for survey were well distributed geographically. 
The surveys included reports from physicians, hospitals, clinics, and 
other institutions administering to the sick, serving approximately 
20 per cent of the population of the United States, including commu- 
nities from the most sparsely populated to the very densely populated 
cities. 

From these data it is estimated that we have approximately 643,000 
cases of syphilis and 474,000 cases of gonorrhea constantly imdex 
medical care. In order to determine the trend of the infections a 
resurvey has been undertaken in the originally surveyed communities. 
The results of these studies are not yet available. 

An extensive cooperative study is being made with the Committee 
on Research in Syphilis, of New York City, to determine the effective- 
ness of the various methods of treatment in five of the best clinics of 
the United States and if possible through these findings make a stand- 
ard form of treatment for the several types of syphilis. 

The division of venereal diseases for a number of years has been 
actively engaged in research studies to determine the relative signifi- 
cance of serological tests; to determine the nature of the reacting 
substances in the blood stream; to fix as closely as possible the dura- 
tion of infectivity in persons infected with syphilis in both treated and 
untreated individuals; and to evaluate the use of biological products 
in the diagnosis, treatment, and prognosis of gonorrhea. 

With the aid of one of the largo philanthropic foundations, the 
Public Health Service is developing a more comprehensive program 
for the control of syplilis among certain selected rural population 
groups, which includes not only Wassermann surveys to determine 
the prevalence of syphilis in large population groups, but also the 
provision for intensive treatment without cost for all cases where 
the individuals voluntarily agree to place themselves under medical 
cai^e. Projects of this character up to the present time have been 
established in seven counties in various sections of the South and are 
carried on in cooperation with State and local health authorities. 
The objects of these studies are to determine the prevalence of syphilis 
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in the Southern States in as large a cross section of the population as 
possible, to demonstrate the practicability of mass treatment on a 
large scale under the conditions existing in rural communities, and 
to ascertain as far as possible what effect the mass treatment will 
have on the incidence of syphilis in the future. 

As a measure for preventing the interstate spread of the venereal 
diseases, a free clinic has been maintained by the Public Health Serv- 
ice at Hot Springs, Ark., in cooperation with the National Park Serv- 
ice, since 1920 for the treatment of indigent cases of venereal disease 
which come to Hot Springs for the free baths. Large numbers of 
individuals continue to come from many States, and in this way the 
clinic makes a valuable contribution to the prevention of the inter- 
state spread of syplulis and gonorrhea through the elimination of 
som-ces of infection in a group most likely to become a public menace. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 5,704 cases were handled, 
79,180 treatments were administered, and in addition to these treat- 
ments, 107,290 baths were given. The annual im'rease for relief and 
treatment is approximately 8 per cent. Moreover, as a part of the 
educational activity of the division of venereal diseases the facilities 
of this clinic have been made available to physicians who desire to 
take refresher courses in the diagnosis and treatment of the venereal 
diseases. These courses are gratis and have served to stimulate the 
interest of all who have taken them in the problems of venereal- 
dlsea.se control. 

Successful efforts have also been made to secure e.ssentially uniform 
laws throughout the United States concerning the control of venereal 
diseases. All States now require these diseases to be reported, and 
control measures are applied in a manner similar to that in which 
they are applied to other contagions. Under certain conditions cases 
which continue to spread the disease arc quarantined. 

Most States have laws forbidding the sale of “quack” remedies for 
venereal treatment. Unifonn laws and ordinances have been adopted 
governing the control of prostitution and making the transmission 
of venereal diseases a crime. 

Division of Mental Hygiene 

Early in the spring of 1928 the late Congressman Stephen G. Por- 
ter, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, and former chairman of the American delegation 
to the Second Opium Convention at Geneva in 1925, introduced a 
bill in Congress authorizing the establishment of two institutions 
for the confinement and treatment of persons addicted to the use of 
habit-forming drugs. After extended hearings and a favorable re- 
port, the bill passed the tw^o Houses of Congress and was approved 
by Ihe President on January 19, 1929. 
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The act authorizing tJhese two institutions created within the oi- 
fice of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service an admin- 
istrative and, investigative division then called the narcotics division, 
which was charged in law with the administration of the two nar- 
cotic farms; with studies of the nature of drug addiction and the 
best methods of treatment and rehabilitation of persons addicted to 
habit-forming drugs; with the dissemination of information on the 
best methods of treatment and research; and with cooperation with 
State and local jurisdictions with a view to developing facilities for 
the care and treatment of narcotic addicts. 

It is, perhaps, common knowledge in the United States that the 
practice of indulging in habit-forming drup, like the problem of 
alcoholism and mental disorders, is not limited to any one class of 
society; the high, the low, the rich, the poor, the weak, and the 
strong are all represented. Nor does one occupation possess a mo- 
nopoly of the practice; for drug addicts are found in most unexpected 
places, no nationality, race, or color being exempt. 

While the act which authorizes the establishment of the two nar- 
cotic farms is to make provision first for those drug addicts who have 
committed offenses against the United States, it also provides for 
the admission of voluntary cases. The institutions, therefore, wUl 
care for what has sometimes been classed as the criminal addict 
element, and also for those persons addicted to the use of habit- 
forming drup that are sometimes classed as the socially adjusted 
addict. 

Persons addicted to the use of opium or its derivatives seek cure 
from a variety of reasons. The sincerity for giving up the drug 
vanishes, however, with the approach of withdrawal symptoms. 
With the subsidence of the withdrawal symptoms, sometimes called 
the period of “denarcotization,” the physical rehabilitation begins. 
It is during this period that all inhibitions appear to be released, 
sensual conduct and perversions being the most outstanding reactions. 
In the development of the two United States narcotic farms for the 
treatment of these individuals, isolation, artificial barriers, and 
constant vigilance are fundamental and necessary. 

The actual number of drug addicts in the United States is an 
unknown quantity, because the use of narcotics is usually carried on 
in secret. Various estimates have been made and much of the popu- 
lar writinp of the day undoubtedly tend to exaggerate the evil ^eots 
of the so-called "‘demon flower. ” Any estimate greater than 200,000 
is a very liberal one, and it is believed to be beyond reasonable 
probability. The Public Health Service has estimated that there are 
110,000 addicts in the United States, or approximately 1 in each 1,100 
persons. 
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One of the greatest precipitating causes of drag addiction is ease 
of access to the drug and contact with other addicts. In a recent 
study conducted by the Public Health Service, it was found that 
among 8,587 drug addicts, 1,694, or a little less than half, attributed 
their addiction to the influence and contacts of other addicts in the 
community. Cmiosity, thrill, and bravado accounted for 340 more, 
whereas, self-treatment for the relief of pain accoimted for 531 a.s the 
cause of addiction. The predisposing or underlying causative factors, 
however, rest upon the constitution or mental make-up of the in- 
dividual. These factors are being recognized and appreciated more 
and more in the treatment and management of drug addiction. 

For purposes of general description, the drug addict population 
may be classified under two broad general headings — namely, the 
mentally normal, who comprise a small but variable proportion, and 
the mentally abnormal. The latter may be classified, on the basis of 
constitution, first, as to intelligence level and, second, as to affective 
mental make-up. Of the first class, comprising a small proportion of 
addicts, the intelligence may vary from that of a child 6 or 7 years of 
age to that of a child 10 or 11 years of age. Of the second class, the 
intelligence level may be inferior, or seem superior, but the quality of 
their emotional make-up and mental constitution renders them inca- 
pable of adapting themselves in accordance with the standards of 
conduct established by society. Drug addiction in such individuals 
is a complication of an established delinquency. 

On the other hand there are certain types of individuals who are of 
the definite neurotic type. These people are, more or less, in con- 
stant conflict with themselves, and intemperate and impulsive con- 
duct and inordinate emotional reactions stamp them as unusual, if 
not odd. These neurotic constitutions are prone to absolve their 
obligations and responsibilities to themselves and to society, and to 
adopt a self-exculpatory philosophy toward their real or imaginary 
difficulties. The habitual use of narcotic drugs affords a temporary 
refuge for such persons, enabling them to obtain through artificial 
narcotism a brief respite from the supposed hardships that realities 
appear to impose. Not all neurotic individuals become addicted to 
the use of habit-forming drugs, however, for many of them find refuge 
through other more or less sublime channels. While some of them 
are inefficient, many of them lead useful fives and contribute no little 
to the field of art and literature. 

On the other hand, various experiences indicate that a drug addict 
with a normal mental background will not continue as a drug addict, 
as narcotism is unnecessary for the comfort of one who enjoys that 
satisfaction which comes from good mental health. Nor will drug 
addiction produce in such an individual the so-called degeneration 
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and lack of responsibilities seen in the addicts of the temperamental 
neurotic or psychopathic constitution. 

In the treatment and care of drug addiction, the most obvious 
need, making first appeal, is institutional care during the period of the 
so-called withdrawal symptoms. On the other hand, the lack of 
cooperation on the part of most drug addicts in their treatment; the 
recourses adopted to obtain a supply of their drugs; their return to 
the habit; and the perversions and social reactions of drug addicts 
generally, engender a feeling of abhorrence and lack of interest on 
the part of the general public and many of the medical profession. 
It must be conceded, however, that a majority of persons now ad- 
dicted to the use of habit-forming narcotic drugs are mentaDy ill. 
If this be true, then their treatment, segregation, care, and efforts 
at rehabilitation must be through a mental health approach. 

This was recognized by the Congress of the United States, for on 
June 14, 1930, the name of the narcotics dhision in the Public Health 
Service was changed to the division of mental hygiene. All the 
authority, powers, and functions exercised by the narcotics division 
were transferred to the division of mental hygiene, and the scope of 
functions and activities of the newly created division were enlarged. 
Thus the division of mental hygiene is charged with making studies 
and investigations of the abusive use of narcotic drugs and the quan- 
tities necessary to supply the normal and emergency medical and 
scientific requirements of the United States. It is also charged with 
making studies and investigations of the causes, prevalence, and means 
for the prevention and treatment of mental and nervous diseases. 
In other words, special provision for the care of the narcotic addict 
is but a small part of that large and important problem of mental 
hygiene. 

Since 1914 the Public Health Service has been engaged from time 
to time upon special studies and investigations concerning the re- 
lationship of mental and nervous disorders to the public health. 
Such investigations and studies have embraced the field of clinical 
psychiatry; administrative experiences in connection with the opera- 
tion of institutions especially devoted to the care and treatment of 
mental diseases; administrative and investigative activities with 
reference to the mental phase of immigration work; and special field 
studies and investigations in institutions devoted to the care of the 
dependent, delinquent, and criminal classes. Special field investiga- 
tions have also been made in communities and political subdivisions 
of the United States with reference to the prevalence, the needs, and 
the social situation of the mentally disordered population. 

On May 13, 1930, the President approved an act of Congress 
authorizing that medical relief under the Department of Justice in 
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Federal penal and correctional institutions shall be supervised and 
funushed by personnel of the Public Health Service. 

Another act of the Seventy-first Congress, second session, approved 
by the Pretident on May 13, 1930, authorizes the establishment of a 
hospital for the care and treatment of all persons charged with or 
convicted of offenses against the United States, who are in actual 
custody, and during their detention or confinement are or shall become 
insane, afilicted with an incurable or chronic degenerative disease, or 
so defective mentally or physically as to require special medical care 
and treatment not available in existing Federal institutions. 

A review of the public documents respecting these two acts again 
calls attention to the fact that important medical problems arise in 
connection with the care of Federal prisoners. These may be con- 
sidered under the headings of routine requirements and of research 
activities. The routine requirements involve the psychiatric exami- 
nation and classification of all inmates and physical examinations 
that will permit of prompt recognition and correction of physical 
defects and diseases among prisoners. 

It is obvious that the Public Health Service is interested in the 
investigative and the administrative possibilities which the laws pro- 
vide. Apparently no new precedent has been established by charg- 
ing the Public Health Service with this new re^sponsibility; for it is 
merely another step in attempting to coordinate and promote uni- 
formity in the medical work of the Federal Government. 

Diviaion of Personnel and Accounto 

Every organization which operates over a wide geographic area 
needs a central control office, a nerve center, so to speak, which 
directs the movements of the distant members. So the United States 
Public Health Service, which has the earth and the air above and the 
waters, if any, underneath the earth, for its sphere of activity, has a 
dispatcher’s office in the guise of its division of personnel and accounts. 
It is through this division that each of the more than .'>,000 men and 
women who comprise the personnel of the service came into the 
organization; and it is through this office that these same men and 
women are moved about in the great game which the Public Health 
Service plays with disease as its opponent and the world as its chess 
board. 

Being a mobile organization and required to meet public, health 
Emergencies, the Public Health Service is organized and conducted 
under strict disciplinary rules. This necessitates adequate central 
control and means to attend to the mechanics of movements and 
other matters affecting personnel. In fact, there must be some specific 
office charged with the keeping of records of appointments, promo- 
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tions, discontinuaBces, leaves of absence^ changes of station, and 
maintenance of discipline in accordance with the laws and regu- 
lations on the subject. It is the division of personnel and accounts 
which does all these things for the Public Health Service. In addi- 
tion the division looks after the preparation of estimates of appro- 
priations to carry on activities, recommends apportionments of 
appropriations in conformity with law, makes allotments to conduct 
the several activities, and maintains records of all finances and expen- 
ditures, including an elaborate system of cost accounting for the 
manifold operations of the Public Health Service. 

The addition of new laws relating to accounting and to reclassifi- 
cation and retirement of employees renders these records essential to 
the proper administration of public health activities. Moreover, the 
division of personnel and accounts is the property office of the Public 
Health Service. Every article w'hich the service uses, from a labora- 
tory microscope to a hospital ambulance, must be properly accounted 
for from the time it is purchased until it is worn out and condemned. 
It is through this division that all records of property and supplies 
are maintained and surplus supplies at one station distributed to 
other stations as may be needed. 

If any function of the division is more important than the others 
it is the recruiting and giving commissioned personnel oyiporturnty 
for experience in the larger duties they will be called upon later to 
perform. It is this training and experience that enables officers 
of the Public Health Service to make investigations of far-reaching 
importance. By this means, light was thrown on the transmission 
of yellow fever; the cause of hookworm disease in America was dis- 
covered, and tulariemia, a disease peculiar to America, was identified 
and its method of transmission established. Moreover, through ex- 
perience, officers are able to engage in higlily technical investigations 
affecting the public health. A candidate for appointment in the 
regular corps is required to pass a thorough examination before a 
board of commissioned officers. These examinations are held at inter- 
vals in various largo cities of the United States for those candidates 
W'ho, after application, have been invited by the Surgeon General to 
participate. The examinations consist of oral, written, and labora- 
tory tests necessary to determine the candidate’s mental and physical 
aptitude, as well as professional attainments. The service makes no 
allowance for the expenses of candidates appearing for examination. 

Graduates in medicine, dentistry, public health engineering, or 
pharmacy may apply for appointment if they are eligible. Those 
who desire to enter in the grade of assistant surgeon must be between 
the ages of 23 and 32. Those who have the qualifications for entrance 
in the grade of passed assistant surgeon must not be over 39 years 
of age. An average of 80 per cent in all branches is required for ad- 
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ndsdon to the service. Appointments are made by the President on 
recommendation of the Surgeon General and subject to confirmation 
by the Senate. When this confirmation has been ^ven, the candidate 
is issued a commission in the grade of assistant surgeon or passed 
assistant sui^eon and is assigned to duty. 

At this point in the career of the young Public Health Service officer 
it becomes the duty of the dudsion of personnel and accounts to see 
to it that he is given such assignments as will provide him with a well- 
balanced experience, necessary to the solution of larger problems 
while he remains in the service. So far as practicable, during the first 
four years he is in the service, the young medical officer is detailed for 
duty at a marine hospital, a quarantine station, an immigration 
station, hygienic laboratoiy, and in public health work in the field, 
in the order named. 

The length of time the officer spends on each detail depends upon 
his jirevious training and the exigencies of the service. Where pos- 
sible and within limits, consideration is given to the preference of 
the individual officer. 

After three years’ commissioned service, those in the grade of 
assistant surgeon are eligible for promotion, after examination, to 
the grade of passed assistant surgeon, e\Tei)t assistant pharmacists, 
who are required to serve five years before promotion to this grade, 
which is the senior grade for pharmacists. 

Passed assistant surgeons, after 12 years’ commissioned service, 
may be promoted to the grade of surgeon. 

Promotion to the grade of senior surgeon is made after 20 years’ 
service, and to the grade of medical director after 26 years’ service. 

Before such promotions are made, the officer is required to pass 
a physical and professional examination, and his record must be 
found satisfactory on review by a board of commissioned officers. 

'The pay of eomissioned officers of the Public Health Service ranges 
from $2,699 for the grade of assistant surgeon to $7,179 for a medical 
director or assistant auip:eon general, both without dependents. 
For officers having dependents, the range is from $3,158 to $7,200. 

The Sui^eon General receives $9,700 if he has dependents and 
$9,179 if he has none. 

These salaries are established by the same law which fixes those of 
officers of the Army and Navy. The grades are comparable to those 
of commissioned officers of the Army and Navy. 

All other personnel of the Public Health Sernce is selected from 
lists of eligibles established by the Civil Service Commission under 
civil service law and regulations. 

For administrative purposes the Public Health Service divides 
the country into six sanitary districts with a medical director as- 
signed to each district. Through these directors the Surgeon General 
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keeps in touch 'with State and local health authorities, universities, 
industries, and other interests favorably affected by public health 
work. These directors also make inspections of service stations 
and activities with a view to their coordination, investigate adminis- 
trative difficulties, and devise means for the prevention and sup>- 
pression of epidemics liable to occur within their districts. The 
ordinary routine of stations is handled by the officers in charge. The 
district directors accordingly act largely in an advisory capacity 
without the necessity of considerable personnel. 

The present is an age of specialization, particularly in the field 
of medicine and sanitation, and thus it happens that within the serv- 
ice there are groups of officers having special qualifications for solving 
particular problems. Some of these officers may be devoting their 
time regularly to investigations of communicable diseases, nutritional 
diseases, the health hazards of industry, or other public health 
problems. But when an emergency arises in any district, selection 
and detail of personnel must be made to meet it. In such cases the 
division of personnel and accounts is the channel through wliich the 
Surgeon General transmits his orders. All epidemic situations are 
met in this manner. These movements of personnel are limited as 
much as possible, however, by the policy of having officers with all- 
round training distributed here and there so as to meet emergency 
situations as they arise. 

There are many extra routine demands upon the Public Health 
Service for the services of specialized personnel. The extension of 
the immigration inspection work to European, Canadian, Me.xican, 
and Cuban ports, the fight against the spread of bubonic plague in 
California, the tetraethyl lead investigation, the investigation of the 
shellfish industry, investigations and administration of methods to 
safeguard milk supplies, and advisory work with the Office of Indian 
Affairs are demands which require the selection and disposition of 
qualified personnel. The act of Congress of May 13, 1930, author- 
izing the Public Health Service to furnish medical relief in all Federal 
penal and correctional institutions, imposes new duties on the service 
which Avill require additional personnel. 

In addition, there are constant demands from private and semi- 
public organizations for assistance and instruction in public health 
matters. Officers are detailed, therefore, to attend meetings of 
associations for the promotion of public health. It is the policy of the 
service to supply speakers wherever possible and where the importance 
of the occasion merits, for the dissemination of public health infor- 
mation and to cooperate with and aid State and local authorities in 
the solution of public health problems which arise in connection with 
administration. It is necessary for some agency to evaluate for the 
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Surgeon General the relative importance of the demands received. 
This decision devolves largely upon the division of personnel and 
accounts because of its knowledge of the availability of officers 
from day to day. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

City ordinance, making unhv^ul the daughter oj animals in certain 
terriiory without permission from common council, upheld. — (New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate Division; City of Albany v. Newhof 
et al., 246 N. Y. S. 100; decided Nov. 26, 1930.) An ordinance of 
the City of Albany provided that “It shall not be lawful for any 
person without permission from the common council to slaughter 
cattle, sheep, or swine in any building now erected or hereafter to 
be erected, or otherwise, within the territory hereinafter described. ” 
In the trial court the city had judgment restraining the defendants 
from slaughtering cattle on their premises in Albany, the city having 
alleged that defendants were unlawfully so doing without the city 
council’s consent. The defendants questioned the validity of the 
ordinance, but as to this the appellate division stated that the ordi- 
nance was “a legislative act of the common council, authorized both 
by legislature and constitution,” and was “not inconsistent with 
the constitution or any State law.” The ordinance was valid, the 
court held, even though the city council acting in its legislative 
capacity placed the dispensing power in itself. “Nor,” said the 
court, “is there discrimination in that consent to slaughter cattle 
within a restricted district depends upon the act »)f the common 
council as an administrative body.” The appellate division af- 
firmed the trial court's judgment, but said that “ the plaintiff should 
be restrained from enforcing its judgment until defendants have 
had a reasonable opportunity to apply for consent to continue their 
business. ” 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDING JANUARY 17, 1931 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the toeek ended January 17 ^ 1931 f and corresponding week of 1930, (From 
the Weekly Health Ifukx issued by the Bureau of the Census^ Department of 
Commerce.) 

Week ended Correspontiing 
January 17, 1931 week, 1930 


Policies in force - - 75,092,689 75,374,773 

Number of death claims 17, 116 15, 936 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 11. 9 11. 0 
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Deaths * from dll causes in certain hirge dti^s of the United States during the tMsh 
ended January 17 ^ 1991^ infant mortality, annual death ratSf and eompariscn 
with corresponding uyeek of 1930, (From the Weekly Health Index^ issued by the 
Bureau of the Census^ Department of Commerce) 

[The rates published in this summary are based upon mid>year population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 


City 


Total (81 cities) 


Akron 

Albany » 

Atlanta 

White... 
Colored. 
Baltimore 
White... 
Colored, 
Birmingham 
White... 
Colored _ 

Boston 

Bridgeport.. 

Buffalo 

Cambridge . 

Camden 

Canton 


Chicago ’ — 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River « ^ 

Flint- 

Fort Worth 

White 

C'olored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City» Kans.. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas C'lty, Mo 

Kuowille 

White 

Colored 

Irfing Beach 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

W^hite 

Colored 

Lowdl y 

Lynn 

MwnplUs 

White 

Colored 

Miftmi 

W^hitc 

Colored 

Milwaukee 


Week ended Jan. 17, 

1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate * for 
the first 3 weeks 

Total 

dcRtiis 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate ® 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1030 

9. 579 

14.0 

791 

*62 

12 8 

726 

13.8 

13.0 

40 

8.1 

4 

39 

8.8 

10 

8.0 

8.3 

37 

14.9 

2 

40 

18 0 

3 

14 4 

15.6 

82 

15.4 

9 

92 

17 1 

13 

17.3 

16.7 

42 


5 

79 


3 



40 

C) 

4 

115 

(“) 

10 

(") 

(•) 

222 

14 3 

19 

f>4 

13.8 

16 

15.3 

15.1 

104 


11 

48 


10 



m 

(®) 

8 

125 

(«) 

6 

(•) 

(«) 

70 

13 6 

10 

101 

16.3 

3 

15.0 

14.6 

33 


2 

34 


2 



37 

(*) 

8 

195 

(«) 

1 

(•) 

(«') 

25»0 

15 6 

20 

57 

14 2 

30 

16 7 

16.2 

34 

12 1 

4 

m 

13.1 

6 

13 7 

14.4 

107 

15 0 

13 


11 9 

19 

14.0 

14.3 

20 

11 4 

6 

ini 

12 8 

3 

14 2 

15. 1 

33 

14 5 

2 

35 

13.6 

1 

17.7 

14.3 

29 

14 2 

5 

114 

11 9 

3 

10 7 

11.7 

715 

10 8 

72 

04 

n 7 

54 

U 2 

H 5 

108 

19. 2 

14 

84 

14.8 

3 

IH 4 

16.4 

m 

11.7 

13 

38 

11.4 

2S 

11.3 

11.9 

77 

13. 6 

4 

39 

15.6 

5 

14.3 

14 7 

CU 

13.2 

6 


14 9 

8 

13 2 

13.4 

55 

.4 

2 


5 

14 

(«) 


(«> 

3 

(«) 

(«) 

57 

14 4 

8 

112 

9 5 

2 

14.4 

9.5 

99 

17 7 

6 

4H 

16. 1 

5 

17.0 

14.7 

39 

14.1 

1 

i 

19.7 

4 

13 3 

15.1 

278 

8 8 

43 

• w 

9 6 

32 

8.6 

9 7 

27 

13. H 

2 

1 49 

10.3 

2 

13 2 

11.5 

35 

17 4 

f, 


21 8 

5 

2^1.8 

23.3 

28 

a4 

1 

19 

10.8 

3 

10.6 

lao 

35 

1 15. 8 

5 

113 

13. 1 

2 

13. 4 

12.4 

27 

8.6 

5 

64 

i 9, 2 

6 

8.3 

a7 

40 

12.6 

2 


1 11.1 

5 ! 

13.3 

11.8 

35 

2 


3 i 

5 

(*) 

0 


1 (“) 

2 i 


(•) 

34 

10 3 

2 i 

i i 

9.6 

4 I 

as 

la? 

78 

13.1 

4 

I ! 

as 

3 

12.8 

i iz\ 

02 


4 ! 

! ' 


2 ! 


1 

10 

(•) i 

0 

1 1 

""(V 

13. 1 

1 ; 

(*>) 1 
15.4 1 

(«) 

114 

16. 1 

9 

74 1 

10 

is, 7 

90 


0 

85 ‘ 


7 



18 

(•) 

0 

0 

(•) i 

3 

W 

(•) 

72 

11.8 : 

9 

80 

n.7 

4 

12.0 j 

12.7 

37 

15.7 

5 

103 ; 

12 8 

6 

14.8 

12 1 

27 


3 

74 i 


A 


10 

(«) 

2 

254 


1 


(•) 

121 

15.4 

8 

61 

13 9 

10 

15.1 

13.2 

32 

15.3 

6 

128 

13.7 

1 

14.2 

12.0 

25 


5 

119 


1 



7 

i (•) 

1 

204 

(•) 

0 

(«) 

(•> 

33 

11.3 

1 

24 

15.6 

6 

11.9 

12.3 

341 

! 13 5 

22 

64 

14.1 

19 

14.0 

13.4 

97 

16 4 

7 

60 

19.3 

8 

18.5 

14.9 

72 


6 

59 


6 


25 

(•) 

1 

60 

(«) 

2 i 

(•) 

(•) 

23 

11 9 

4 

102 

12.4 

2 1 

13.6 

11. 0 

30 

15.2 

1 

1 26 

14.3 

5 { 

13.7 

11.4 

79 

15.9 

2 

21 

15.2 

4 

ia6 

1&5 

37 


0 

0 


1 


42 

31 

(*) 

14.4 

2 

3 

£8 

76 

(•) 

13.2 

3 

8 

(•) 

13.9 


27 


2 

71 


3 



4 

(•) 

1 

88 


I 0 

(•) 


114 

10.1 

9 

39 

1 12 

0.6 

ins 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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DeaihB ^ from att eauseB in certain large citiee of the United Staiee during the week 
ended January 17 j 1981^ infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1980 — Continu^ 


City 

Week ended Jan. 17, 

1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate * for 
i the first 3 weeto 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate * 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1930 

1929 

Minneapolis 

ia5 

11 6 

14 

90 

13.2 

7 

12.9 

1.3.1 

Na.shville 

64 

IS 1 

2 

30 

13.5 

4 

17.2 

16.7 

White 

36 


1 

20 


3 



Colowl - 

19 

<«) 

1 

59 

(«) 

1 

{•) 

l») 

New Bedford f 

27 

12 5 

2 

63 

13 9 

1 

14.0 

13.1 

New Haven 

32 

10.3 

1 

19 

14.4 

2 

12.2 

14.3 

New Orleans 

188 

21 0 

12 

66 

19 0 

12 

21.9 

20.1 

White 

118 

i 

4 

33 


7 



Colored 

70 

1 (•) 

8 

130 

(•) 

5 

(«) 

(•) 

New York 

2, 134 

1 15 7 

102 

6S 

11 4 

147 

14 1 

11.8 

Bronx Borough 

291 

1 11.4 

19 

43 

7 7 

19 

9.9 

8 0 

Brooklyn Borough- 

747 

14.8 

57 

60 

10 6 

60 

13.2 

10.9 

Manhattan Borough 

833 

I 23 9 

04 

100 

17 4 

65 

21 6 

17.9 

Queens Borough 

222 

1 10 0 

IS 

49 ; 

7.2 

19 

9.1 

7.9 

Richmond Borough 

41 

13 1 

4 

72 ; 

14 4 

4 

14 0 

13.6 

Newark, N, J 

115 

I 13. R 

8 

42 1 

11 8 

11 

13.4 

14 3 

Oakland 

73 

13 0 

2 

26 

15 3 

5 

14. G 

13.7 

Oklahoma City 

45 

11 9 

! 6 

[ 83 

1 9 2 

7 

11.7 

8.6 

Omaha 

65 

15.6 

1 9 

67 

! 12 4 

1 

16.3 

14.3 

Paterson 

46 

17 3 

4 

09 

1 10 2 

2 

13 6 

12 9 

Philadelphia 

022 

16 5 

43 

02 i 

1 12 8 

30 

1 15 1 

13.2 

Pittsburgh 

216 

16 7 

24 

83 

12 9 

22 

! 16 7 

13 8 

Portland. Oreg 

81 

13 8 

4 

49 

1 15.2 

3 1 

1 14 3 

14 3 

Providenee 

68 

13.9 

11 

101 

1 15.0 

5 ' 

14 7 

16.0 

Rtchmnnd 

57 

lAl 

7 

102 

1 15 1 ! 

6 

1 15 8 

15.6 

While 

29 


2 

44 


1 



(’olorcsl 

28 


5 

217 

■ («) 

5 

(•) 

(•) 

Rochester 

73 

n 5 

9 

82 

, 113 

5 

13 1 

11 8 

St. Louis 

259 

16 3 

23 

77 

13 7 

12 

16 4 

14 6 

St Paul 

6H 

11 0 

4 

41 

12 2 

2 

1 11.3 

11.9 

Salt Uike ( ity * 

39 

14 2 

4 

60 

14 1 

5 

, 1,5 7 

13.0 

San Antonio . 

78 

16 9 

16 


! 20 8 

6 

15 8 

19 7 

Snn Diego 

44 

14.7 

6 

‘ ‘ioi‘ 

1 10 7 

1 

1 17.0 

18.4 

San Fruncw^co 

207 

16.6 

5 

33 

16 4 

9 

1 15 3 

14 6 

Schenectady 

15 

8.1 

1 

29 

7 6 

0 i SO 

10 7 

Seattle.- 

117 

16.4 

6 

47 

11.9 

3 

1 14.0 

10.8 

Seiner vtlle 

18 

8 0 

0 

0 

15.5 

5 

10 9 

11 5 

South Bend..,. 

12 

5 8 

1 

25 

8 4 

1 

1 6. 9 

10 3 

iSiu.kane 

39 

17.5 

6 

130 

14 9 

0 

; 14 5 

13.5 

Srringfleld, M:iss 

28 

9.6 

0 

0 

1 15.8 

1 

12.2 

13 5 

Syracuse 

m 

1Z2 

6 

69 

1 15. 6 

5 

13.1 

14.1 

Tccoroa 

30 

14.6 

2 

51 

j 10.7 

1 

16.0 

10.9 

Toledo 

64 

11.3 

3 

28 

13 8 

4 

11.7 

13.6 

Trenton 

30 

1Z6 

1 

1 17 

R4 

2 

21 1 

17.9 

Ctica 

40 

20.4 

3 

78 

j 22 5 

3 

16 6 

17.4 

W abhington, D. C 

167 

17.7 

8 

i 

i 15.6 

12 

18.1 

16.1 

White 

104 


5 

1 41 


9 



f 'oloretl 

6,3 

(•) 

3 

j 52 

; («) 

3 

(•) 

(«) 

Waterbury 

13 

6,7 

1 

I 30 

, 12,0 

4 

9.1 

10.6 

Wilmington, DcU 

21 

las 

6 

1 129 

15 2 

2 

14.7 

14.2 

Worcester... 

64 

16.9 

1 

1 14 

10.9 

5 

14.6 

13.4 

Yonkers.. 

31 

11.6 

4 

1 ia> 

11.5 

2 

10.3 

9. 1 

Youngstown 

31 

9.3 

1 ® 

10.4 

4 

11.7 

9.6 


‘ Deaths of nonresidents are included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

* These rates represent annual rates jier l»000 population, as estimated for 1931 and 1930 by the arith- 
metical method. ... , . , 

* Deaths under 1 year of ase per l.OOO Uve births. Cities left blank are not In the registration area w 
blrthjj. 

* Data for 76 cities. 

« Deaths for week ended Friday. . . , ^ i j - 

* For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of 

tollowsj Atlanta, 81; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 16; Fort Worth, 14; Holton, 

11; Kansas City, Knns., 14; Knoxville, 16; Louisville. 17; Memphis. 88; Miami, 81; Nashville, 30; New 
Orleans, 86: Itichmond, 3Jt; and Washington, D. C., 26. 

' Population Apr. 1, 1980; decreased 1920 to 1980; no estimate made. 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevenJt or control diaeaee withotU 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the fltrures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended January 24» 1931, and January 25, 19S0 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers for 
weeks ended January 1981, and January 25, 1930 











Di]ihtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 24, 
1231 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 25, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 24, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Jan 25, 
1030 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 24, 
1931 

W’eck 
ended 
Jan. 25, 
1930 

W'eek 
ended 
Jan. 24, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Jan 25, 
1030 

New England States: 

Maine - ................ 

5 

4 

17 

1 

20 

3 

0 

0 


3 

3 

0 

25 

23 

0 

0 


2 

i 



8 

18 

0 

0 

3 

0 


61 

133 

114 

14 

643 

216 

i 


8 

12 

1 

2 

1 

Connecticut ...... 

15 

32 


21 

286 

23 

4 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

126 

141 

1 1, 140 
744 

i 34 

320 

407 

20 

15 

3 

New Jersey 

58 

114 

8 


221 

4 

Pennsylvania 

127 

217 


6U0 

8 

11 

3 

East North (^entral States: 

Ohio 

39 

34 

7 

8 


5 

Indinna 

64 

26 

33 



12 

6 

23 

11 

31 

0 

Illinois — — - 

162 

218 

263 

64 


432 

Michigan 

48 

83 

2 

3 

143 

205 

6 

W iscohsin 

24 

24 

82 

76 

172 

815 

1 

West North C^entral States: 

Minnesota 

8 

id 

1 

28 

136 

295 

43 

1 

3 

0 

Iowa 

8 

11 



3 

3 

Missouri 

39 

33 

71 

io 

1, 100 

5 

14 

7 

North Dftkota 

6 

1 

9 

3 

17 

21 

865 

366 

0 


26 

7 

1 


12 

30 

0 



8 

5 

87 

17 

1 

0 

Kansas 

28 

20 

12 

16 

53 

8 

2 

2 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

4 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Maryland • - 

25 

27 

1,220 

28 

24 

220 

25 

14 

8 

0 

1 

District of Columbia 

11 

20 

3 

t 

0 

Virginia 



2 


West Virginia 

13 

19 


44 

30 

80 

163 

27 

100 

18 

0 

6 

North Carolina . , . . 

33 

42 

iT7 

0 

12 

0 

South Carolina _ 

16 

12 

1,068 

967 

1,086 

156 

6 

0 

Oflorffia* 

33 

14 

108 

63 

76 

110 

458 

116 

13 

73 

2 

0 


11 

10 

43 

1 

7 

i 

Eeet South Central States; 

KATitiicky . - . _ _ _ 

16 

14 

187 

87 


0 


15 

8 

158 

165 

64 

ai 

1 

w 

14 

S 

r- - .t 

Alabama 

60 

14 

52 

11 

R 

Mississippi 

9 

1 


t New York City only, > Week ended Friday. < Typhus lever, lOai: 2 oases la Oeorgla. 

(802) 
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Cn9e$ of certain communicable diseaste reported by telegraph by State health officers for 
weeks ended January 24 , 1931^ and January 26, 1930 — Continued 




West South Central States; 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma « 

Texas 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado - 

Ne^r Mexico 

Arixona 

Utah » 

Pacinc States 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Meningococcus 

meningitis 


Week W'eek Week Week Week Week Week Week 

ended ended ended ended ended ended ended ended 

Jan. 24, Jan. 25, Jan 24, Jan. 25, Jan. 24, Jan 25, Jan. 24, Jan 25, 


20d 171 

91 27 

155 187 

102 ICO 


8 2 7 

1 29 40 

5 21 €0 

52 125 1 

2 2 08 

02 123 

09 115 21 

48 546 028 


Division and State 


New England States: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Wrniont 

Massachusetts 

Hhorie Ksliuid 

('onnoclictit 

Middle Atlantic Stales: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

W'est North Central States; 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kanstis 

South Atlantic States; 

Delaware 

Maryland < 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Oeorgia> 

Florida. 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MississlDDi 


Pol iomyelitis 

Week 

Week 

en<ied 

ended 

Jan. 

Jan. 

24, 

25. 

1931 

1930 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

I 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 


Jan I Jan. 
24, 25. 


Smallpox 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

Jan. 

Jan. 

24, 

25. 

1931 

1930 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

2 

5 

73 

271 

108 

254 

51 

116 

88 

64 

4 

77 

12 

7 

46 

150 

24 

26 

10 

52 

3H 

55 

28 

71 

87 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

33 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

le 

16 

6 

11 

6 

4 

12 

0 



* Week ended Friday. 

* Typhus fever. 1931: 2 oases In Georgia. 

4 Figures for iwl are exdusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 












6 ^ 1981 


m 


Caaea of certain communieoMa diaeaaea reported hy Udegraph h 
iMka ended January S4» iBSl, and January id, 19* 



November, 1990 


Chicken pox: Cases 

Arisona 28 

Florida 23 

Dysentery: 

Arizona 2 

Florida 8 

Iiettiargic encephalitis: 

Florida 8 


Mumps: Cases 

Arizona 9 

Flcfflda * 18 

Trachoma: 

Arlfona.. * — 18 

Typhus fever: 

Florida * ... ... a 

Whooping cough: 

Ariaoiia..*^*.*..— 84 

Florida -rrr-^ rrti 18 
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Dmmber, i9S0 


Anthrax: Cases 

New York 2 

Fenasylvania 2 

Ghieken pox: 

Arkansas 109 

California 1,666 

Illinois 1,811 

Indiana.. 678 

Louisiana 27 

Maryland 725 

Michigan 1,938 

Minnesota * 687 

Missouri 413 

New York 3, 179 

North Carolina 843 

Ohio 2,914 

Oregon 165 

Pennsylvania 4,685 

Rhode Island 159 

South Carolina 202 

West Virginia 206 

Diarrhea: 

Maryland 10 

South Carolina 291 

Diarrhea and enteritis: 

Ohio (under 2 years) 15 

Dysentery: 

California (amebic) 10 

California (bacillary) 15 

Illinois 7 

Louisiana 4 

Maryland 3 

New York 20 

Ohio 1 

Ponasylvanla 2 

Food poisoning: 

Callforaia I 

Ohio 3 

German measles: 

California 32 

Illinois IH 

Marjiand 26 

New York 153 

North Carolina 135 

Ohio 24 

Pennsylvania 77 

Rhode Island 2 

Granuloma, r^occidioidal: 

California I 

Hookworm disease: 

Arkansas 2 

California 1 

Louisiana 40 

South Carolina 55 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Maryland 6 

Oregon 12 

Jaundice, epidemic: 

Maryland 21 

Lead poisoning: 

Illinois 3 

Ohio 6 

Pennsylvania ....... 1 

Leprosy: 

California 3 

Louisiana 1 

Ptttitmrlvania 1 


Lethargic encephalitis: Cases 

California... - 1 

Illinois 6 

Louisiana.. 1 

Michigan 2 

New York 3 

Ohio 6 

Oregon 2 

Pennsylvania. 7 

South Carolina 1 

Mumps: 

Arkansas 26 

California... 779 

Illinois 1,154 

Indiana 46 

Louisiana 6 

Maryland... 76 

Michigan 280 

Missouri-- 63 

New York 921 

Ohio 445 

Oregon 316 

Pennsylvania 1,040 

Rhode Island 12 

South Carolina 70 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

California 1 

Illinois 7 

Maryland 2 

New York 6 

Ohio 64 

Pennsylvania 23 

Rhode Island 2 

South Carolina 13 

Paratyphoid fever: 

California 1 

Illinois 1 

I^uisiana 1 

Minnesota 1 

New York 4 

South Carolina 2 

Puerperal septicemia 

Illinois 6 

New York 10 

Ohio,. 7 

Pennsylvania 21 

Ratios in animals: 

California 108 

liOuisiana 8 

Mar\laud — 1 

Missouri - 4 

Now York 9 

Oregon - 1 

Rhode Island 1 

South Carolina 11 

Scabies: 

Maryland 6 

Oregon.- 15 

Septic sore throat:. 

Illinois — 5 

Indiana... - — 2 

Maryland 13 

Michigan 32 

Missouri 13 

New York 34 

North Carolina 3 

Ohio 85 

Oregon 2 

Rhode Island.. 1 



FMiruiwy 6« loas 


tSUO 


T 0 t«DUB: Otses 

California....... ® 

JUinois M 

Louisiana - ^ 

Maryland - 1 

Missouri - 1 

New York — 5 

Ohio 2 

Ponnsy 1 vania 1 

Trachoma: 

Arkansas. - 4 

California - l® 

Illinois - 0 

Missouri. 153 

New York - 3 

Ohio - 6 

Oregon 1 

Trichinosis: 

California 2 

lUinois 1 

Pennsylvania 10 

Tularaemia: 

Illinois 89 

Indiana 5 

Louisiana 2 

Marjland - 6 

Mlssouii 4 

New York 2 

North Carolina 3 

Ohio 61 

South Carolina 1 

Typhus fever: 

California 1 

Maryland — 2 

New York 3 


* Exclusive of New York City, 


Typhus fever-C0ii^ii04 CaMs 

North Carolina 3 

South Carolina.............—— 4 

Undulant fever: 

California 7 

Illinois 4 

I^uisiana — 3 

Maryland - - 1 

Michigan — .. 1 

Minnesota 9 

Missouri 4 

New Y'ork 21 

Ohio 9 

Oregon 2 

Vincent’s angina: 

Maryland 10 

New York* 82 

Oregon 6 

Whooping cough: 

Arkansas H 

California 442 

Illinois - 511 

Indiana 70 

Louisltmn 41 

Maryland 67 

Michigan 662 

Minnesota 102 

MiiiKouri... 72 

New York 1* 769 

North Carolina 208 

Ohio 327 

Oregon 63 

Pennsylvania 731 

Rhode Island 39 

South Carolina 81 

West Virginia 101 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
83,480,000. The estimated population of the 91 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,935,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the ex][>erience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended January 17 j 1931 ^ and January 18 ^ 1930 



1931 

1930 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cates reported 




Diphtheria; 

1,331 

473 



46 StatM 

1,633 

679 


9« nitliy! _ 

1,004 

Measles: 

is StAtAO 

lap* 

ii 

6.220 

1,282 


(tft 

r r ■ ■ . r , 1 

Meningococcus meningitis: 


iBfitfttfts , , , 

144 

240 

106 

21 


OSeltlee 

68 


Poliomyelitis: 

46 states . . ^ _ 

69 


Scarlet fever: 



iSfliifttMi 

6,206 

2,026 

4,782 

1,718 


m citiM . 

L434 

Smallpox: 

46 States ............. 

1,376 

108 

1,806 

308 


98 Cities 

68 

Typhoid fever; 


46 States. 

160 

164 


96 cltlfiS— 

39 

34 
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TTeeli^a end^d January 17, 1931, and January 18, 1930 — Continued 



1031 

1930 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Dsatht reported 

Influensa and pneumonia: 

fit eitfes- ^ r - ,,,, 

1,559 

1 

1 

1,021 

0 

0 


Smallpox: 

01 cities __ . .. 


Omaha, Nehr 





City reports for week ended January 17, 1931 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, pcliomyclitis, scarlet fever, .smallpcx, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of case-; of the disease 
under consideration that may bo expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It 
is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of caso.s reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemic’, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the cpidendc periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the moan number of cases reported fer tho week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for a.s many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1022 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not suflicient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

1 

1 

1 

Chicken ; 
pox, cases 
reiKirted 

i 

i 

Diphtheria 

1 

1 Influenza 

Measles, 
oases re- 
lated 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

1 Pneu- 
monia, 
deaths 
refiorted 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

1 

! Cases 
rciiortod 

Deaths 

reported 

NEW ENGLAND 









Maine: 









Portland 

19 

1 

0 


0 

0 

6 ' 

5 

New Harniishire: 









(’oiicord- 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

Nashua 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

V’ermont. 









Parra 

4 

0 

0 


0 

i 

0 

0 

Massachusetts. 







1 


Dos ton 

81 

30 

17 

3 

1 i 

38 


40 

Fall Kiver 

0 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 3 ^ 

2 

ftpringfield 

10 

5 

4 


0 



2 

Worcester 

19 

5 

4 

5 

0 



2 

Rhode Island: 






^■1 



Pawtucket 

9 

2 

0 





1 

Providence _ 

8 

10 

5 





6 

Connecticut: : 









Bridgeport 

1 

6 

0 

4 

2 



3 

Hartford 

0 

7 

1 


0 



0 

New Uavon 

17 

1 

4 

30 

0 

25 

30 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York: 









Buffalo 

21 

13 

14 



21 

1 37 

23 

New Y'ork 

232 

m 

79 



146 

i 30 

457 

Rochester 

12 

8 

0 

1 


2 

3 

2 

SyracusiA 

38 

4 I 

0 


0 i 

7 

0 

6 

New Jersey: 





1 




Camden 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

45 

3 

3 

Newark 

72 

22 

7 

172 

1 1 

5 

12 

22 

Trenton _ 

4 

3 

2 


0 


3 

3 

Pennsylvania: 









Philadelphia 

231 

71 

11 

40 

18 

05 

30 

117 

Pittsburgh 

71 

22 

4 

2 

3 

24 

18 

61 

Beading 

10 

2 

0 


0 

39 

53 

2 

EAST NORTH CEN- 









TRAL 









Ohio: 

5 

11 

1 


3 

19 

15 

24 

Cleveland 

157 

32 

15 

5 

2 


106 

20 

CiditmhiMi 

23 

5 

4 


0 

4 

3 

9 

Toledo.. 

63 

10 1 

8 


0 

2 

33 

3 
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City reports for week ended January i7^ 1 9SI ••••‘•Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases. 1 
estimated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
oases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu* 

monia. 

deaths 

reported 

XASf NORTH CEN- 
TRAL— continued 









In<liana. 

2 

5 

t 

3 


0 

25 

0 

s 


37 

10 

6 


1 1 

14 

6 

17 


1 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

Twrft Hautft 

1 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

nUnols: 

Chicago 

98 

116 

86 

10 

4 

87 

56 

70 

Sprin^cld 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

6 

MidbiganT 

177 

60 

28 


] 

11 

29 

38 

Flint 

22 

4 

6 


0 

6 

2 j 

4 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha - 

11 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

2 

0 


0 

0 

23 

0 


73 

0 

4 



0 

37 



119 

18 

5 

3 

2 

i 15 : 

254 

10 


36 

2 

3 


0 

‘ 0 1 

1 

0 


3 

1 

0 


0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 




1 


1 


Minnesota: 

Diihith 

9 

0 

0 


0 

0 

i 

0 

2 

Mirmpapplis _ _ 

33 

22 

7 


1 

5 

80 

15 

St. Paul. 

51 

8 

1 


2 

0 

4 

8 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

1 

1 

0 



2 

0 


0 

2 

1 



0 

2 i 


Sioux City....... 

11 

1 

4 



1 

6 j 


Waterloo 

12 

0 

0 



1 

0 


Missouri' 

Kansas City 

36 

7 

10 1 


1 

3 

0 

20 

2 

St. Joseph 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

St. Louis 

35 

43 

14 

1 

1 

042 

14 


North Dakota: 

Fargo 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 i 

0 

Grand Forks 

0 

0 

0 



0 

2 


South Dakota: 

Sioux Falls 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


Nebraska: 

Omaha i 

16 

5 

3 


0 

1 

4 

5 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

14 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

X 

2 

0 

g 

Wichita 

12 

1 


0 

0 

12 

BOOTH ATLANTIC , 







Delaware: 

Wilmington 

6 

2 

0 


0 

1 

3 

R 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

171 

0 

25 

1 

7 

0 

65 

3 

0 

128 

1 

0 

87 

0 

0 

O 

88 

6 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 


0 

* 

A 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchbui^ 

8 

18 1 
1 

10 1 

0 

10 

2 

1 

17 

0 

0 

1 

u 

20 

6 

Norfolk. 


3 i 
6 ' 

1 i 

32 

2 

0 

4 

0 

« 

1 

1 

A 

Richmond 1 

si 

89 

8 

8 

6 

A 

Roanoke 

7 

2 

0 


3 

0 

West Virginia: 
Charleston 

5 

1 

0 


0 

0 

V 

1 

0 

A 

Wheeling 

9 

1 

0 


0 

1 

I 

North Carolina: 
Raleigh 

10 

1 

1 


j 

1 

X 

Wilmington 

0 

i 

1 

1 

0 


0. 

1 

2 

0 

! 

? 

Winstxm-Salem — 
South Carolina: 
Charleston 

16 

3 

0 

1 1 
1 

2 

121 

0 

7 

1 

1 

Columbia 

16 

1 

0 

4 

1 

7 

9 

Oreenville 

1 

0 

0 1 


0 

S 

7 

1 

U 

A 
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dtp reports far week ended January 17, Continued 


Diphtheria 


Divtsfon^ State, and 
city 


Chicken \ 

pox, ciises Caaes, 

re|>orted estimatedi Cases Cases Deaths 
exiwa- 1 reported reported reported 


BOPTH ATLANTIC— 

continued 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

SaTannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

St. Petersburg — 
Tampa 

CAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL ! 

Arkansas: | 

Fort Smith 

Little Hock 

Ixiuisiana I 

New Orleans 

Shre\’eport 

Oklahoma I 

Muskogee ! 

Oklahoma City..; 

Tulai 

Texas 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 


Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

AlbuquerQue... 

Arisona: 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno 


Washington: 

Se^le... 

Spokane.. 

luoema.. 

Oregon: 

Portland 



8 

i 

0 

0 

2fi 

4 

16 

2 

10 

1 ® 

18 

I 11 


0 

62 i 


7 1 

2 

"i 

i “ 
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City reports for week ended January 17, 1931 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Coses, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 

Cases, 

Deaths 

ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases, 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 




■■ 










NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 




j 






30 



4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

32 

Now Hampshire- 











8 

Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Vermont: 












0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

MassHchusetts: 










23 


Boston 

81 

101 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

250 

Fall River 

3 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

u 

0 

4 

35 

Springfield 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

Worce>ter 

12 

33 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

i 2 

64 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

2 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

20 

Providence — 

12 

19 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 i 

i 9 

68 

Connecticut: 








0 

0 




Bridgeport 

Hartford 

10 

7 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

39 

New Haven.., 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

32 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Now York: 

i 




1 



0 

1 1 
1 

13 


Buffalo 

27 

23 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

KW 

Now York 

228 

2G6 

0 

0 

1 i 

119 

7 

4 

i 0 

186 

21 M 

Rochester 

9 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12 

m 

Syracuse. . - ... 

13 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

13 

50 

Now Jersey: 





1 ! 




1 : 



rfttndfln 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

1 

0 

! 0. 

2 

33 

Newark.. - 

33 

29 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 


36 

117 

Trenton ... 

5 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

3 

30 

Pennsylvania: 









0 

31 


Philadelphia... 

CO 

134 

I 

0 

0 

35 

3 

0 

C22 

Pittsburgh 

36 

43 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

12 

216 

Heading. 

4 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

EAST NORTH CEN- 










1 


TRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

20 

36 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

hw 

Cleveland 

45 

94 

0 

0 

0 i 

16 

1 

2 

0 

29 j 

204 

Columbus- — . 

10 

16 

1 i 

0 

0 1 

6 

0 

^ I 


0 1 

77 

Toledo - 

13 

17 

0 

0 

0 i 

5 

0 

0 ! 

1 0 ' 

9 ! 

64 

Indiana: 









i 



Fort Wayne... 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

® i 

30 

Indianapolis... 
South Bond... 

10 

64 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 ! 


4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0! 

5 ! 

12 

Terre Haute..^ 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

25 

Illinots: 






1 

j 


0 ' 



Chicago 

133 

243 

1 

2 

0 

51 

2 

1 

56 

715 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

9 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

9 i 

0 

0 ! 

1 , 

0 

26 

T>fttrolt:_ - . . 

106 

134 

2 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 1 

86 

278 

Flint 

13 

13 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 ! 

10 

27 

Grand Rapids. 

12 

23 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 ; 

t 

5 

34 

Wisconsin: 




0 







Kenosha 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

6 


5 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


6 


Milwaukee 

35 

10 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4t 

114 

Racine - 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

13 

Superior. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CEN- 










TRAL 












Minnesota: 

11 











Duluth - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

27 

105 

MinneaiM>lis... 
St. Paul. 

53 

32 

? 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

18 

7 

Iowa: 












Davenport.... 

1 

6 

0 

17 



0 

0 


0 


Des l^ines... 

10 

5 

2 

20 



0 

0 


0 

30 

Sioux City 

Waterloo...... 

2 

23 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Missouri: 


11 


2 








Kansas City... 

18 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

121 

St. Joseph 

fit. Lotus 

2 

39 

4 

100 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

25 

2M1 
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CUy reporU for week ended January 17 ^ 19Si — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Bmallpox 


Typhoid fever ! 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 












ing 

Deaths 

Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



sis, 

Cases, 



cough, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases, 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases, 

Deaths 

cases 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

ex{)ect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WKST NORTH CIN< 












TRAL-^ntlnued 












North Dakota: 







1 





Farao. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 


Grand Forks.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South l>akota: 


i 







Bious Fails.... 

2 

1 

1 i 

15 



0 

0 


0 

0 

Nebraska: 



1 








Omaha 

5 

13 

2 i 

31 

1 

1 

1 

0 

“i 

0 , 

0 ! 

65 

Kansas; 


j 




Topeka 

3 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

21 

33 

'W ichita 

7 


0 

18 

0 

0 

0 j 

“i 

0 i 
1 

2 

80VTH ATLANTIC 


1 





1 

! 

1 

i 



Delavrare* 







1 

1 

i 



WihninKton... 
Mar> land 

Haltimore 

6 

8 

« 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 } 

! 

0 

0 

2 

21 

sr^ 

50 

0 

0 

0 

12 


3 

0 

23 

222 

(Cumberland .. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

R 

Frederick 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

District of ( olum- 












bin 












Washington. .. 

2C 

28 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

105 

Virginia* 












Lynchburg. .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Norfolk 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 


Richmond 

6 

12 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

50 

Koanoke 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

‘.4 

West X’lrginia 












('bariesion 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*2 

Wheeling . .. 

2 


0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North C’arollna* 












Knleigli 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

' 13 

n 

W'ilmington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 0 

0 

0 

• 0 

8 

Wins! on -Salem 

2 

3 

i 1 

1 0 1 

1 0 

1 


. 0 

0 

2 



South ('amlinn 




1 








(ch8rle''ton 

1 

2 

! 0 

0 ( 0 

0 

0 

’ 0 

0 

^ 0 


(’olunibin 

0 

0 

0 

V 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

Greenville 

0 ; 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 t 0 

0 i 0 

. 

Georgia 











83 

Atlanta 

1 

29 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

' 2 

Brunswick 

0 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 9 

0 

0 

9 

K 

Savannah 

1 

0 

1 ® 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 1 0 

.8 

Florida 










: 0 

31 

Miami 

3 

3 

: 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

St. I*etersburg. 
Tampa 

0 

! 0 


0 

2 

0 


0 


10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

U 

0 

0 

29 

BAST aOt’TH CKN- 









1 


i 

TKAL 











( 

Kentucky: 







i ^ 




t 

:0 

Covington - 

1 

19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tenessee 











79 

Memphis 

7 

38 

1 

3 

0 

4 

, 1 

0 

1 

3 

Nashville 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

, 0 


u 

1 

i 

Alabama* 







9 

1 



1 

1 on 

Birmingham. . 

4 

13 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

1 (0 

Mobile 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 20 

Montgomery . . 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 










WEST SOUTH 












CBNTlUt 












Arkansas: 










1 


Fort Smith — 
Little Rook 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 



A 


Q 

1 

Q 

0 

6 

0 


1 

u 









Louisiana: 






13 

3 




188 

New Orleans.. 

8 

19 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Shreveport 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

29 

Oklahoma: 











15 

Moskogee 

Oklanoma 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

City 

8 

8 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

45 

Tnlsa 

2 

8 

1 

4 



0 

0 


2 
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City reports for week ended January 17 ^ 1931 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid Haver 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases, 

esti> 

Cases, 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases, 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 









ancy 





WEST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL— continued 





■ 


■ 





Texas: 












Dallas 

6 

11 

1 

0 


7 


2 

1 

5 

68 

40 

Fort Worth. -- 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Galveston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Houston . 

2 

1 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

78 

78 

^n Antonio... 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

brearFalls 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

11 

Helena.... 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula. .... - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Idaho: 












Boise.. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Colorado; 




1 







Denver.... 

12 

28 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

12 

96 

! 21 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico: 









Albuquerque.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Arizona: 












Pheonix 

0 

1 

1 

t 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Utah: 









Salt Lake City. 

fi 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

15 

89 

Nevada: 












Keno.. 

1 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 6 

lAOIFIC 

j 










Washington: 

i 











Seattle 

0 1 

13 

2 

0 



0 

1 


26 


Spokane 

10 j 

2 j 

4 

0 


0 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

a 1 

3 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i ^ 

30 

81 

Oregon: 

Portland... 

7 ! 

5 

9 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

i 








1/OS Angeles. . . 

40 

13 

3 

3 

0 

24 

1 

0 

0 

H 

341 

Sacramento 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

31 

San Francisco. 

10 

3 

2 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 0 

16 

206 


Division, State, and dty 


NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Worcester.. 
Hhode Island: 
Providence . 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

Buffalo 

New York... 
New Jersey: 

Newark 

Trenton 

Petmayivania: 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh 


Meningo- 
cocci IS 
mentugUis 


Oases 


Deaths 


lAithMFgic en- 
cophulUls 

Pollagr.i 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile pandysis) 





Cases 

esti- 



(’iise.' 

Deaths 

Ctises 

Deaths 

mated 

oxi)ect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(i 

A 

A 
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Oiilf repart$far w$A mM January 17, 19S1 — Continued 



Meningo- 
1 coccus 

! meningitis 

Lethargic en< 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan* 
tile paralysis) 

Dlvfekm, Siate^ and dty 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Cases 

esti- 

mate^! 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases! 

Deaths 

BABT NORTH CBMTBAL 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Cleveland 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Columbus 

0 

1 0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 










Indianapolis 

South Bend 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 










Chicago 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Micliigau. 










Detroit i 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin* 










Mii1wauk*}e 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 




1 

1 

1 

1 


i 



Minneapolis 

2 

0 

0 

0 ' 

' 0 

0 

0 ‘ 

2 

0 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

1 

0 i 


0 

i ^ 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

St Doiiis 

1 

® i 

1 ^ ' 

0 

I 0 

! 0 

1 0 > 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

Omaha. 

2 


o| 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 1 

i “ 

0 

801’TH ATLANTIC * 



1 




i 

1 



North ('arolina. 

lialeigh 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

} 

0 

South Cafolina* 

Chai lesion * 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

, 0 

0 

u 

10. 0 

Oeorgia 

Atlanta * 

2 

2 

i 

i 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

Savannah ] 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

; 1 

1 

0 

; 0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 i t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

3 

1 

0 

oi 0 

0 

0 

! ® 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana: 




} 

! 0 






New Orleans 

5 

1 

0 


1 

1 

0 

' 0 

i 0 

OkUihoma. 




1 



oj 



Muskogee 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 4 

0 

i 0 

0 

Tesas: 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

! 1 

1 

1 

0 I 

; 0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 





! 



0 


Denver 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico: 

AlbuQuerque 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Arixona: 







0 

I 


Phoenix 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TTtah: 










Salt Lake 

3 

1 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACinc 

Washingtonr 










Seattle 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 










Loe Angeles 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Sacramento 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

1 


t RabiM (in man): 1 cam and 1 daatb at Detroit. Mioh. 

* Typhua fever: 4 oaeee: 1 case at Baltimore, Md.; azid 3 oaaes at Atlanta, Qa. 
< Dengue; 8 caaw at Otiarfeston, S« O. 
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The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5-week period ended January 17, 1931, compared with those for a like period 
ended January 18, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates 
previous to 1931 are approximate estimates. Those used in computing the rates 
for the weeks ended January 3 and January 4, and subsequent weeks, are esti- 
mated midyear populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 
1930 census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 
31,500,000 estimated population. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities December 14t lOSO, to January 17 y 1931 — 
Annual rates per lOOflOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1939-30 * 

DIPIITHEUIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 




Dec. 

21, 

1929 

Dec. 

27, 

1930 

Dec. 

28, 

1929 

1 Jan. 

1 3 , 

1 1931 

Jan. 

4, 

1930 

Jan. 

10, 

1931 

Jan. 

n. 

1930 

Jan. 

17, 

IWl 

Jan. 

18, 

1930 

98 cities 

9 97 

128 

» 73 

120 

*78 

113 

»81 

114 

74 

108 

New England 

131 

168 

6J 

126 

« 119 

141 

76 

162 

91 

1.^3 

Middle Atlantic 

65 

106 

49 

113 

66 

81 

62 


66 

89 

East North Central 

117 

167 

103 ] 

167 

89 

1:>3 

97 


95 

126 

W^est North Central 

87 

110 

.53 

67 

82 

116 

98 

126 

1 82 

no 

South Atlantic 

99 


79 

79 

61 

9i 

*94 

90 

' 69 

112 

East South Central 

94 

123 

94 


70 

102 

116 

72 

' 70 1 


West South Central 

*219 

225 

153 

171 

1 132 

J8l 

142 

153 1 108 

192 

Mountain 

17 

61 

*67 

35 

*85 

53 

• 27; 

70 ! 52 

53 

Pacific 

97 

56 

47 

82 

63 

99 

» 59 f 

73 1 


81 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


98 Cities 



DEI 

91 

*270 

: 

126 




203 

New England 

248 

92 

279 

90 

• 171 

129 

469 

116 

310 

172 

Middle Atlantic 


59 

74 

51 

98 

72 

177 

109 

1.58 

117 

East North Central 

28 

94 

28 

97 

64 

117 

63 

1.52 

87 

150 

West North Central 

1, 387 

210 

1,250 

146 

1,871 

283 

Z156 

310 

1,829 

372 

South Atlantic 

126 

39 

114 

30 

318 

144 

M23 

128 ! 

500 

182 

East South Central 

310 

0 

364 

0 

896 


861 

12 

995 

36 

West South Central 

*20 

133 

26 

88 

24 

! 91 

20 

293 

7 

373 

Mountain 

163 

1.39 

*2,58 

78 

•441 

20.3 

•222 

1 1.50 

374 

247 

Pacific 

7 

418 

19 

326 

24 

261 

10 31 

1 443 1 

1 ! 

65 

579 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

*239 

249 

*227 

216 

*224 

242 

*277 

264 

t 

I 316 

272 

New England 

321 

310 

323 

299 

•315 

391 

414 

411 

539 

307 

Middle Atlantic 

219 

176 

200 

165 

224 

175 

240 

218 

282 

212 

Ea.st North Central 

309 

355 

288 

311 

255 

341 

363 

350 

398 

394 

West North Central 

273 

235 

241 

179 

235 

254 

296 

221 

321 

285 

South Atlantic 

190 

253 

16.3 

144 

2.59 

202 

*311 

218 

304 

210 

East South Central 

223 

48 

385 

75 

291 

114 

306 

96 

466 

90 

West South Central 

*80 

99 

64 

122 

105 

80 

68 

129 

129 

126 

Mountain 

292 

583 

*404 

322 

•85 

388 

•328 

493 

331 

844 

Pacific 

97 

244 

99 

246 

71 

226 

10 04 

241 

72 

237 


1 The figures given In this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of oases 
reported. Populations used are estimates as of July 1, 1931, 1930, and 1929, respectively. 

> Shreveport, La., not included. 

I S^t L<^e City, Utah, not induded. 

4 Hartford, Conn., and Denver, Colo., not induded. 

* Baltimore, Md., Helena, Mont., and Spokane, Wash,, not induded. 

• Hartford, Conn., not induded. 
f Baltimore, Md., not included. 

* Denver, Colo., not included. 

• Helena, Mont., not included. 

K Spokane, Wash., not included. 
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February 6, 1981 


Summary of umkly reports from cities December 14 , 1930, to January 17, 1931 — 
Annuo4 iixtes per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1939-30 — Continued 

BMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 1 

Jan. 

Jan. 


20, 

21, 

27, 

28, 

3, 

4, 

HnjH 

11. 

17, 

18. 


1930 

1929 

nm 

1929 

1931 

1930 

1931 




98 Cities 

*9 

23 

>7 

18 

♦7 

19 

i 12 


16 

32 

New England 

m 


0 


■1 


0 


0 

0 






0 


0 

0 * 


A 

1 

6 

31 

3 


6 

16 

16 

27 . 

10 

36 

West North Central 

47 

00 

42 

68 

40 

81 

03 

91 

98 

124 

South Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

* 3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 


6 

6 

17 

0 


*16 

34 

19 

27 

17 

14 

37 

66 

27 

38 

Mountain 

112 

52 

*46 

44 

» 17 

63 

*9 

44 

78 

53 

Pacific 

12 


24 

77 

10 

89 

10 12 

146 

29 

123 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

»9 

5 

■ 

^1 

■ 

■ 

.4 

3 

6 

5 

New England 

9 

0 

2 

2 i 

•2 

2 i 

6 

0 

0 

5 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

4 

3 

3 1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

East North C'entral 

9 

3 


1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

We.st North Central 

8 

8 

■Q 


2 

0 ) 


2 

4 

12 

South Atlantic 

11 

4 


9 1 

4 

6 1 

’ 14 



6 

East South Central 

40 


20 

34 i 

47 

6 t 

12 

f) 

62 

12 

West South Central 

*28 

38 

0 

® 1 

3 


20 

3 

14 

7 

Mountain 

9 

17 

» 11 

0 1 

•34 

9 ; 

» 18 

0 

9 

62 

Padde 

7 

2 

7 

.0| 

6 

*i 

10 2 


2 

4 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 cities ............ 

•10 

19 !i 

•12 

19 

» 15 

1 

16 'i 

.. 24 J 

18 j, 

36 

19 



New Engl*nrt 

2 

9 

2 

9 

‘7 

7 'j 

5 i 

0 ! 

10 

10 

Middle Atianlic 

5 

18 !; 

11 

13 

» 11 

9 i! 

28 ! 

13 h 

59 

14 

East Nrarth Central 

10 

14 ji 

8 

13 

7 

15 : 

12 1 

lii / 

30 ' 

9 

17 

West North Central 

15 

16 !' 

9 

16 

i 3 

27 > 

21 ! 

18 

27 

^utih Atlantic 

18 

13 |, 
52 ! 

22 

26 

20 

20 ji 

26 M 

726 i 

34 , 

41 

24 

East South Central 

37 

22 

30 

26 

44 ' 

68 

63 

39 

West South Central... 

1 25 

66 1 

34 

94 

90 

71 li 

76 ! 

57 

79 

60 

Mountain... 

17 

2« 

•0 ! 

26 

•34 

IS > 

*44 1 

44 

35 

26 

Pacific.. - 

12 

*!i 

21 

19 

10 

i 


22 

12 

10 

12 


1 

t. 



PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

• 114 

158 

U30 

J 

i » 1,60 

m 

» 183 

160 

1 210 

151 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

106 

157 

109 

94 

•154 

169 

108 

176 

, 159 

126 

133 

165 

132 

155 

u 167 

170 

2:11 

ISl 

1 311 

159 

East North Central 

70 

117 

95 

116 

101 

114 

110 

121 

124 

108 

West North Central 

95 

180 

115 

174 j 

177 

197 

200 

153 

' 212 

209 

South Atlantic 

126 

184 

159 < 

152 1 

227 

240 

7 248 1 

192 

237 

186 

Bast Sooth Central. ........ 

125 

216 

184 j 

194 1 

202 

227 

265 

123 

227 

142 

West South Central 

•147 

234 

203 

2:14 i 

186 

295 

23$ 

189 

228 

221 

Mountain 

216 

235 

<235 j 

209 f 

•254 

185 

•249 

229 

270 

256 

Padfle 

156 

188 

166 

104 

130 

92 

134 

120 

118 

U7 


* ShreTeport, La.* not included. 

’ Salt Lm OHy» Utah, not included. 

* Hartford* Conn., and Denver, Colo., not included. . , , , 

* Baltimore, Md., Helena, Mont., and Si)okane, Wash., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn., not Included, 
t Baltimore, Md., not included. 

* Denver* Colo., not included. 

* Helena, Mont., not included. 

» Spokane, Wash., not Included. . . , ^ ^ 

. a Htf tfmd, OfSHL, New York City, N. Y., and Denver, Oolo., not Induded. 
a Baltlmoie, Md., end Helena, Mont., not indudad. 
a New York City, N. Y., n^ndudad. 

















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON STEAMSHIP 

On January 21, 1931, the Dutch steamship Buitenzorg arrived at 
Winthrop, Mass., with a history of plague in a member of the crew. 
The patient joined the ship at Surabaya. Three days later he became 
ill, and on December 1 he was taken ashore at Batavia where a diag- 
nosis of bubonic plague was made. 

CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended January 17, 1931 . — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended January 
17, 1931, as follows: 


i 

Province 

spinal j Influenza Smallpox i 
fever 1 j | 

Prince Edward Island * - 

j ! i 

Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick - 

! ...1 1 

Queliec ! 

Ontario j 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan,.^ ’ 

Alberta 

British Columbia ' 

Total 1 

i 1 \ 

i 

! 2 ; * 1 

2 , 11 1 17 > IS 


> No case of any disease included m the table was reported durinj: the v\ cr’c 


Ontario Province — Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended Decem- 
ber 27, 1930 . — During the four weeks ended Dceeniber 27, 1930, and 
the corresponding period of the year 1929, certain communicable 
diseases w'ere reported in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

4 weeks, 1W29 

1 4 weeks, 1930 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

! Cases 

De^iths 

Cerebrospinal meniugilis 

4 

2 

*> 

5 

Chicken iiox... Z - 

2t>7 


355 

1 


Diphtheria - - 

13 

14 

Dysentery 

I 

Erysipelas 



1 


German measles 

73 


2(1 


Gonorrhea .... 

141 


172 


Influenza ....... 

0 

9 

14 

4 

T..Atharg{o Annephtttir,l.«i _ . .. . 

1 



MaasIaa ‘ , - . . 

384 


83 


MllTTipjl . . . - - - --- -- 

113 


448 


Paratyphoid tever,,_ ^ _ 

1 



Pneumonia 


148 


130 

Foliom yelitis 

6 

1 

9 1 

Scarlet fever... 

383 

7 

812 

1 

Septic sore throat 

2 

1 

290 

5 

Smallpox _ __ , . , . 

55 


14 


Ayphtlifl - - . . _ . _ 

153 


143 


TatanuE , 

2 

2 


TiiharmilGsifl , . . , _ 

71 

30 

l^i 

20 

Typhoid tever. 

23 

50 

2 

2 

TTndfilant tnvar . _ 


Whooping ^^ough... . _ 

283 

2 

838 

4 






1 The cases of smallpox w«o distributed as follows: Toronto, 3; Ottawa, 1; and Sudbury, 1. 
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Qwbec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended January 17, 
19S1. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
January 17, 1931, as follows: 


nisoase 

Cases 

OhlnlcATi nnr 

145 

Diphtbei^ - 

51 

Erysipelas ................... 

4 

Oernisn measles.......... 

1 

Measles 

45 



Disease 

Cases 

Mumps 

20 

Scarlet fever 

81 

Tuberculosis 

64 

Typhoid fever 

10 

Whooping cough 

67 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — November, 1930. — During the month of 
November, 1930, certain communicable diseases were reported in the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, as follows: 


Disease | 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax.^ 

2 


r Puerperal fever 

38 

15 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

11 

4 

i Rabi^ j 

1 1 

1 

Diphtheria. - 

2,7% 

174 

[' Scarlet fever ' 

2,003 

44 

Dysentery 

47 

5 

r Trachoma 

249 


Malaria 

3 


Typhoid fever 

582 

51 

Paratyphoid fever ...... .... 

22 



10 





1 Typhus fever 




ITALY 

Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended November 2, 1930 , — 
During the four weeks ended November 2, 1930, cases of certain com- 
municable diseases were reported in Italy os follows: 


Disease 

Oct. 6-12, 1030 

Oct. 13-19, 1930 

Oct. 20- 

26, 1930 

('om- 

mures 

affected 

Oct. 27-.Nrov. 2, 
1930 

Cases 

(’’om- 

munes 

atlected 

Cases 

Com- 

munes 

affected 

Crises 

Cases 

(^om- 

munas 

affected 

Anthrax 

45 

37 

32 

31 

40 


30 

29 

('erehrospinal meningitis 

10 

8 

12 

10 

4 

1 3 

6 

6 

Chicken pox 

67 

40 

96 

49 

84 

! 48 

110 

67 

Diphtheria and croup 

829 

367 

756 

379 

770 

1 359 

8tl8 

401 

Dysentery 

15 

0 

14 

9 

I « 


15 

9 

Lethargic enoephalitls 

2 

2 



9 

1 8 

2 

2 

Measles 

518 

160 

605 

154 

076 

! 166 

921 

191 

Poliomyelitis 

30 

28 

24 

17 

1 ^ 

25 

18 

17 

RabieH. _ _ 







2 

1 

Scarlet fever 

487 

104 

580 

226 

1 506 

200 

652 

242 

Typhoid fever 

1,383 

596 

1,110 

505 

731 

361 

834 

434 


JAMAICA 

Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended January 3, 1931, — Dur- 
ing the four weeks ended January 3, 1931, cases of certain communi- 
82909*--3l 4 
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cable diseases were reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the Island 
of Jamaica outside of Kingston, as follows: 


Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

('eirsbrospinal 


1 

Leprosy 


3 


1 


Scarlet (over 

2 

5 

Diphtheria 


2 

Tuberculosis 

33 

39 

Dysontorv - 

i 

1 

1 Typhoid fever^ 

18 

49 




I 




LATVIA 

Communicable dv^eaf>es — November, During the month of 

November, 1930, cases of certain communicable diseases were re- 
ported in the Republic of Latvia, as follows: 


Disease 

1 

Cases 

li 

; Disease 

Cast^ 

Dcrcbrospiual memnpitis 1 - 

2 

1 PuerrH‘ral fever 

U 

Diphtheria 

99 

i Scarlet fever 

1«12 

Erysipelas 

47 

Tetanus 

1 

Influenza - - - 

274 

1 l^achorna - 

102 

Measles - .................... ... 

49 

’ Tvphoi 1 fever .. 

80 

Mumps - 

130 

' Whooping cough 

140 

Poliomyelitis 

6 




PORTO RICO 

San Juan — Communicable diseases — Five weeks ended December 27, 
1930. — During the five weeks ended December 27, 1930, cases of 
certain communicable diseases were reported in San Juan, Porto 
Rico, as follows: 


Disease I 

Cases 

1 Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria - 

5 

I Trachoma 

1 

Malaria... - - 

13 

I W' hooping cough 

20 

Tetanus 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGU E— Continued 
IC indicates cases, D. deaths; P, present] 
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Oreoce fsee 8l«) tabJe below): Pyrgos 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUfi^Continued 
{C indicates cases; D» deaths; P, present) 


1881 


324 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 



Calcutta, 
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CHOLEBA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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Mtidi Bast Africa One also table ftboTe): i i t France 

Kenya C i 186 424 1 1 Mexico: Dumngo (see also table above) 

Cboaen - C 1 3 2 ' ' ! Morocco - 

Selfbin. C | 2 : -1 1 Turkey 



Port Said 

Great Britain: Scotland— 

Clydebank 

Dunfermline... 

Greece (see table below). 
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Turkey ^ table below}. 





tToioxtof Sooth Africail 

Cape Province 

Municipality of East IiodcIod 
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THE PREVALENCE OF INFLUENZA 

United Stales . — A wave of respiratory diseases, including the “com- 
mon cold’’ and cases diagnosed as influenza, has swept over parts of 
the eastern section of the United States. 

In New York City the number of cases of influenza reported in- 
creased from 68 for the week ended January 3, 1931, to 1,140 for the 
week ended January 24. The next week the number dropped to 646 
cases. New Jersey reported 26 cases of influenza for the week ended 
January 3, 1931, and 967 cases for the week ended January 31. 
Maryland, North Carolina, and South Carolina reported similar in- 
creases in the prevalence of influenza. 

The table on pages 358 and 359 shows that for the week ended 
January 31, 1931, 12,828 cases of influenza were reported to the Public 
Health Service. Of these cases nearly two-thirds (8,461) were in the 
South Atlantic States, and 60 per c.ent (7,785) were in the three States 
of Maryland, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Many States reported increased prevalence of influenza for the week 
ended January 31 as compared with the preceding weeks, but the 
figures were comparatively small except in the Eastern and South- 
eastern States. 

The death rate in lai^e cities for the week ended January 31, as 
reported to the Bureau of the Census, was 15.2 per 1,000 population, 
as compared with 13.7 per 1,000 for the week last year and an aver- 
age of 14.3 for the corresponding weeks of the last five years. 

Europe. — Incomplete reports from European countries indicate that 
the prevalence of influenza increased in Poland in November. In 
December the disease was reported in Germany and France. I ugo- 
slavia, Denmark, Switzerland, and Spain have also reported increased 
prevalence of influenza. In Europe the disease has been very mild. 
A report dated January 19, 1931, from the British Minist^ of Health 
stated that there was no definite epidemic of influenza in England. 
There was a slight increase in influenza deaths, but they follow'ed usual 
seasonal movements. The general mortality in the 107 great towns 
m England and Wales increased from 12.8 per thousand for the week 
ended December 27, 1930, to 17.2 per thousand for the week ended 
January 17, 1931. 

82910*'-31 1 
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TYPHUS FEVER 

A VIRUS OF THE TYPHUS TYPE DERIVED FROM FLEAS COLLECTED 

FROM WILD RATS 

By R. E. Dter, Swffeon, A. RviiBiiiOH, Pasned Aisislant Svrfeon, and L. F. 

Badoeb, Passed Assistant Surgeon, United SkUes PulHe Health Senieo 

The suggestion that some vector other than the body louse may 
be responsible for the transmission of the endemic typhus of the 
United States has been made by Brill (1), Allan (2), and Maxcy (3). 
The association of cases of a mild type of typhus with the handling 
of foodstuffs in Australia was noted by Hone (4) and in the United 
States by Maxcy (3). Wheatland (5) observed Australian cases 
apparently associated with mice. Fleas have been suggested as pos- 
sible vectors by Maxcy, who also su^ested the existence of a rodent 
reservoir (3). 

In connection with our epidemiological investigation of cases of 
typhus it was found that several cases of endemic typhus had 
occurred on premises in the immediate vicinity of food handling 
establishments in Baltimore in the late summer and fall of 1930. On 
these premises evidence of heavy infestation with rats was observed. 
Rats were trapped at this place and combed for fleas. A rat 
nest was also found. Approximately 3 dozen fleas were secured 
from the rats and the nest on November 20, 1930. Twenty-four 
of these fleas were ground up in 4 cubic centimeters of normal saline, 
and 2 cubic centimeters of the resulting emulsion were injected intra- 
peritoneally into each of two male guinea pigs. The remaining 
fleas were identified as Ceratophyllv^ Jasdatus and XenopsyUa eheopU. 

One of the guinea pigs injected with the suspension of ground 
fleas developed a febrile reaction seven days after inoculation and 
died six days later. The second animal developed a febrile reaction 
12 days after inoculation. On the second day of fever this guinea 
pig was killed, the brain was removed and emulsified in 20 
cubic centimeters of normal saline, and 2 cubic centimeters of this 
emulsion were injected into each of two fresh guinea pigs. One of 
them died after sk days without having shown a febrile reaction. 
The second animal developed a fever eight days after inoculation. 
This animal was kUled on the third day of fever and transfers were 
made to four fresh guinea pigs, heart blood and brain emulsion 
being used. One of these guinea pigs developed a febrile reaction 
five days after inoculation and also showed redness and swelling of 
the scrotum. This guinea pig was killed and transfers were made 
to fresh guinea pigs, using heart blood, brain emulsion, and testicular 
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washings. (In preparing the testicular washings for injection, the 
testicles were removed and washed in normal saline.) Since that 
time this strain has been carried for seven generations in guinea pigs, 
witii the majority of the animals in each generation showing scrotal 
redness and swelHng. 

The course of the febrile reaction, the scrotal involvement, and the 
appearance at autopsy noted in these guinea pigs have corresponded 
to that noted by Maxcy for the Wilmington strain of endemic typhus 
virus (6). 

Smears made from the tunica vaginalis and stained with Giemsa’s 
stain have been made from 19 of these guinea pigs. Bodies similar to 
those described by Mooser (7) have been noted in three instances. 

The brains from six guinea pigs taken approximately ten days after 
the onset of fever were examined histologically by Passed Assist. 
Surg. R. D. Lillie, who summarized the findings as follows: 

FINDINGS 

Guinea pig No. — 

848. Jjesions found are those seen in guinea pig t> phus. 

1073. Inconclusive for or against typhus. 

1075. No evidence of typlius. 

1100. No evidence of typlnis. 

1128. Probably typlius. 

1151. Consistent with, but not definitely diagnostic of, typhus. 

Two monkeys {Macacus rhesus) were bled and the blood sera tested 
for agglutinins for proteus X19 (typo O). Both of these sera showed a 
partial agglutination of protetis X19 in the 1:40 dilution. These 
monkeys were then inoculated intraperitoneally with testicular 
washings from a guinea pig in the fifth generation from the flea. At 
the end of 12 days the agglutination titer of the serum from one of the 
monkeys had increased to complete in the 1 : 320 dilution while the 
second showed complete agglutination in the 1:160 dilution, and 
partial in 1:320 and in 1:640. 

A febrile reaction began in both monkeys within two days after 
inoculation and continued six days in one instance and nine days in 
the other. Since a third uninoculated monkey kept in the same room 
ran a similar temperature, it is possible that the febrile reaction in the 
two inoculated monkeys may not have been specific. The uninocu* 
lated monkey did not show agglutinins for proteus Xi» when tested 
14 days after the other two monkeys had been inoculated. The 
temperature records of the two inoculated monkeys and one uninocu- 
lated monkey are shown in Table 1. 
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Tablb l.^^Temperalwre records of tm monkeys (Maeaem rhesus) tnocuhied wiA 
a virus recovered from fleas and of an uninoeulated monkey 


Day 

Monkeys Inoculated with 
vtrusooday 1 

Dnittoouiated 

monkey. 

Ma.S7> 

No. 380 

No. 

m 


tt. m. 
39.2 

p. m. 
138.6 

e. m. 
39.0 

p. i». 
1890 

a. m. 
89.6 

894 



S . „ 

89.1 

39.3 

38.6 

39.4 

89.5 

89.4 

8 

30.1 

30.7 

89.4 

491 

39.1 

896 

4 , - , 

4a8 

41. 1 

40.8 

40.9 

39.1 

490 

6 , - - 

140 5 

39.4 

1492 

498 

4i.O 

6 , . . ,, 

40. i 

40.6 

39.4 

89.8 

491 

498 

ft , , . . _ 

4a3 

4a9 

4a 1 

497 

490 

493 

8 

40.5 

1400 

39.0 

189.8 

89.8 

89.9 

in , _ 

40.3 

40.4 

38.8 

39.2 

39.6 

394 

11 , , .. ..... 

^ 8 

41.3 

39.0 

89.5 

89.2 

39.4 

i? 

39 5 

41.0 

3a3 

89.5 

398 

898 

^3 , _ 

38.0 

130.3 

139.6 

89.2 


38.8 

30.7 

39.2 

39.4 

39.6 

1891 



18 

38.8 

38.7 

39.1 

39.4 

39.3 

39.4 



1 Blood scrum tested for Weil* Felix reaction. 


Six fresh rabbits were bled and their sera tested for agglutinins for 
proteus Xi* (type 0). One of these sera showed partial agglutination 
in 1:20, three showed partial agglutination in 1:10, and two sera 
were negative in all dilutions. 

Three of these rabbits were inoculated with testicular washings 
from a guinea pig infected with virus in the sixth generation removed 
from the fleas and gave Weil-Felix reactions two weeks after inocula- 
tion as follows: One rabbit gave complete agglutination in the 1:80 
dilution and partial in 1:160, the second complete in 1:160 and 
partial in 1:320, and the third complete in 1:320 and partial in 
1:640. Table 2 gives the agglutination reactions shown by sera 
from these rabbits. 


Tabm 2 . — AggltUinaiion of proleut {type 0) by rcAbit tera cffler inoeulalim of 
rabbitt with a virus recovered from fleas 


Rabbit 

Day 

tested 

Dilution 

1:10 

1 :20 

1:40 

1 :80 

1 : 160 

1:820 

1:640 

1:1280 

10190 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 


0 


0 

L 

0 

0 

0 


15 

4 

4 

4 


2 

1 

0 

0 

1019F 

1 


0 



0 

0 

0 

0 


9 

4 

2 

1 

^■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

1 

0 

1019H 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 15 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 


The remaining three rabbits were inoculated with testicular wash- 
ings from a guinea pig infected with virus of the seventh generation 
usd showed agglutinins for protexts (type 0) two weeks after inocu- 
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lation as foUowa: One nbbit’a serum gave complete agglutination in 
a dilution of 1:40 and partial in 1:80, the second complete in 1:80 
and partial in 1:160 and in 1:320, while the third showed complete 
agglutination in 1:320 and partial in 1:640. Table 3 gives the 
agglutination reactions shown by the sera from these rabbits. 


Tablb 8. — Affflulinaliim of protein Xu(type 0) by rcMit eera after inoculation of 
rabbiti wuk a virus recovered from fleets 


Rabbit 

Day 

tested 

Dilution 

1:10 

1:20 

1:40 

1:80 

1:160 

1:320 

1:640 

1:1280 

lOSOD 

1 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

4 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10B9O 

1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 

3 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 2 

0 

0 

10»E 

1 

2 


^■1 

0 

0 1 

1 0 

0 

0 


9 

2 

1 


0 



0 

0 


15 

4 

4 

4 

4 1 

4 

4 

2 

1 


Cross immunity tests between the flea strain and typhus strains 
have been hampered by the occurrence of secondary infections among 
the stock guinea pigs. 

The results of one cross immunity test between the flea strain and 
New World endemic typhus virus are shown in Table 4. In this 
test four guinea 'pigs (W1501, W1509, W1518, and W1519) which 
had recovered from infection with the Wilmington strain of endemic 
typhus virus and four fresh guinea pigs (1123, 1124, 1125, and 1126) 
were inoculated with testicular washings from a guinea pig (1074) 
infected with virus of the seventh generation from the fleas. 


Table 4. — Temperature records of guinea pigs inoculated with endemic typhus 
virus {Wilmi^vgion strain) and later inoculated with a virus recovered from fleas ^ 
and records of control animals 


Day after inoculation 

Guinea pies inoculated with endemic 
tyi>nus on Dec. 29 and 31 

W1601 

W1609 

W1618 

W1519 

0 

39.2 

38.9 

39.2 
38 9 
39.0 

39.2 

39.2 

j 


39.6 

39.8 

38.5 

39.6 
39.6 

>40.6 
>39.6 
>39.8 
>4ao 
4a 2 
sas 


39 7 
139.8 

40.6 
40 5 
0) 

J39.8 
> 38. 9 

139.2 


i40.5 
*40.1 
>40.0 
>40.2 
40.2 
39 7 



» 39 9 

1 40 1 
HO 0 
40 0 
39.3 








39.7 

39.5 

39.8 

39.2 





^ Rednew and swelling of scrotum. 
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Tablb 4 . — Temperature records of guinea vige inoeedated UnUi ondmie tgpkue 
virus (Wilmington strain) and later inocutaied unth a recovered firom fieas$ 
and records of control animals — Continued 


Dfty after inoculation 

Qolnea pigs inooalated with flea yiros an Jfaa. 18 

Fresh guinea pigs 

Immune guinea pigs 

1123 

1124 

1136 

1120 

W16W 

wim 

WWW 

WW19 

A 

39.4 

38.7 

38.8 

39.3 






39.0 

39.1 

38.4 

39.2 

88.8 

39.4 

38.8 

3a4 

2, 

39.0 

39.2 

38.9 

89.4 

89.3 

39.5 

89.2 

88.8 

8 

39.0 

39.0 

4a3 

39.2 

38.3 

39.1 

3a8 

88.1 

4 

39.6 

>39.9 

>39.4 

89 3 

38.8 

39.0 

88.7 

88.8 

6 

39.8 

>39.6 

>4a4 

40.5 

39 0 

39.3 

89.4 

89.0 

6 

*40.5 

140.0 

>40 4 

>40.0 

39.1 

39.2 

30.1 

39.5 

7 

*89.7 

(*) 

39.3 

>39.4 

38 7 

39.1 

39.1 

39.4 

8 

(>) 


39.5 

39. 5 

38.4 

38.9 

39.0 

80.3 

9 


39 2 

i 

38.6 

89.0 

38.8 

^0 

10 




39. 7i 

39.1 

39.2 

30.5 

4ai 

11 



38 9 

40. ol 

^0 

39.8 

40.5 

39.6 

12 



39. 1 

35.0' 

30.0 

39.0 

39.5 

89.4 

13 



39 4 

(•) 

38 7 

38.6 

39.6 

89.6 

14 



38 5 

sao 

sas 

30.8 

39.2 

15 



38.5 


38.4 

38.5 

39.0 

88.9 

W 



38.8 


89.6 

38.8 

39.8 

89.4 

17 



39 0 


39.6 

40.3 

39.2 

89.7 

18 



38.5 


39.9 

39l5 

89.5 




1 








t Rmlness and swelling of scrotum. 

• Killed for transfer. 

* Dead, undetermined cause. 


In two instances fleas taken from rats caught at a second location 
in Baltimore where typhus fever had occurred have been ground up 
and injected into guinea pigs. As a result, two additional strains of 
virus have been established which, in temperature reactions and 
scrotal lesions, resemble closely the strain first established from fleas. 

SUMMARY 

Inoculation into guinea pigs of fleas removed from rats which had 
been trapped at a typhus focus residted in the establishment of a 
strain of virus which produced a typhus-like reaction in guinea pigs. 
Monkeys and rabbits developed agglutinins for B. protem Xi, (type 0) 
following inoculation with this strain of virus. Guinea pigs which 
had recovered from an attack of endemic typhus produced by the 
Wilmington strain of virus were apparently immune to a subsequent 
inoculation with the strain of virus recovered from die fleas. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ARSENICALS AND CRYSTALLINE 
GLUTATHIONE ON THE OXYGEN CONSUMPTION OP 
TISSUES 

By Cabl VoBOTiiiN, Chief of Divition of Pharmacology, Sakfobd M. Rosentral, 
Pharmacologist, and J. M. Johnson, Chemist, National Institute of HeaUh, 
United States Public Health Service. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe experiments designed to 
increase our knowledge of the chemical mechanism involved in the 
pharmacological action of arsenicals, and to contribute some new 
observations concerning the fundamental aspects of the utilization 
of oxygen by tissues. Rosenthal and Voegtlin (1930) recently have 
shown that crystalline SH glutathione has a protective action in rats, 
rabbits, and trypanosomes against the toxic influence of arsenious 
oxides. Previous work from this laboratory (Voegtlin, Dyer, and 
Leonard, 1923) had indicated that this action is more or less specific 
for certain sulphj'dril compounds and is not shown by the other 
tissue constituents so far examined. Rosenthal and Voegtlin further- 
more found that the rate of oxidation of crystalline SII glutathione by 
molecular oxygen in the presence of a trace of hemin is considerably 
decreased by arsenious oxides. These and other findings w'hich will 
not be mentioned were regarded as confirmation of our hypothesis 
that the action of arsenious oxides on living cells involves a chemi- 
cal reaction with SH glutathione and possibly other SH compounds 
of protoplasm. 

It has been known for some time that arsenious acid when added 
in relatively low concentrations to certam living cell-suspensions 
causes a marked decrease in their oxygen consumption (Onaka, 1911; 
Dresel, 1926). Warburg therefore regards arsenic, besides H 2 S, 
HCN, and CO, as specific poisons of the “respiratory ferment,” which, 
on the basis of his recent important studies, he considers as an iron 
containing compound chemically related to hemin. 

After having clearly demonstrated the antagonistic function of SH 
glutathione on the arsenic action by means of various toxicity experi- 
ments, it was therefore important to determine whether or not SH 
glutathione is able to maintain the normal rate of oxygen consumption 
of tissues exposed to concentrations of arsenious oxides which as such 
cause a marked decrease in oxygen consumption. In view of the 
considerable quantitative and qualitative differences in the pharma- 
cological action of various types of ai’senicals, as revealed especially 
by the work of Voegtlin and Smith (1920), preliminary experiments 
wore carried out to determine the effect on the oxgyen consumption 
of tissues of some of the theoretically and therapeutically most 
important types of arsenicals. 
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METHODS AMD MATEHUU HSBD 

The oxygen consumption was measured in Warburg yessels with 
Haldane-Barcroft manometers, using the technique described by 
Warburg and his collaborators (1926). The vessels were provided 
with a side arm, which permitted the addition of the solution of 
chemicals to the tissue during the course of the experiments. Air 
was used as a source of oxygen, and the CO, produced was absorbed 
by 5 per cent of NaOH placed in the special compartment of the res- 
piration vessel. The following normal tissues of rats were employed: 
liver, kidney, and testis. The animals were killed by decapitation, 
after which the tissues were rapidly removed and cut into small 
pieces, and weighed portions were introduced into the respiratory 
chambers. The weights of tissue given in the graphs of this paper 
are always expressed in tenns of fresh w’eight.' The testicular 
tissue yielded a particularly even cellular suspension, which on micro- 
scopic examination revealed very little cell d4bris and a large number 
of normally appearing cells. For this reason the testis was used 
more often than the other tissues. The tissues were suspended in 
Locke solution containing 0.2 per cent glucose.* In some of the 
experiments the glucose was left out, as indicated in the detailed 
description of each scries of experiments. These normal tissues were 
shown by Warburg to possess under aerobic conditions essentially an 
oxidative metabolism uncomplicated by aerobic glycolysis. It was 
of further interest to study the behavior of a malignant tissue, which 
exhibits a relatively high aerobic glycolysis. The Jensen rat sarcoma 
was used for this purpose, care being taken to select portions of small 
tumors showing no macroscopic necrosis. Locke’s solution was also 
used in this case. Finally experiments were also made with baker’s 
yeast suspended in phosphate buffer. The temperature of the water 
bath was always 37.6° C. 

The crystalline SH glutathione was prepared by the method of 
Hopkins (1929), the crystals in some preparations being separated 
from the mother liquor by means of glacial acetic acid, according to 
Kendall (1929). This treatment should remove any minute traces 
of impurities, as iron, cysteine, etc. The S-S glutathione was pre- 
pared from the crystalline material by running at room temperature a 
stream of oxygen through a concentrated solution, neutralized with 
Ba(OH),, until the nitroprussid reaction became negative. After 
inunediate and careful removal of the barium by H,S 04 the solution 
was rapidly concentrated in vacuo, precipitated with absolute alco- 
hol, and dried to constant weight. Analysis showed 10.59 per cent S 
and 13.10 per cent N, indicating, as Hopkins had found previously, 

1 Za tha ease of the testis the uniform suspeiiBion obtained by the addition of U>cke solution to a weighed 
mount of tissue, was measured by means of a pipette. 

• Zioeka solution used; 0.3 f . NaCl, 0.042 g. KCl, 0.18 g. CaCb, O.W g. NaHCOi, and 1,000 cc. HiO. 
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tibat the BTibstance had undergone partial decomposition. It can be 
aemimed^ however, that a considerable part of the material represents 
S-S glutathione. At all events the substance did not contain sulphur 
in the reduced (SH) form. 

The neoarsphenarnine and sulpharsphenamine were coriiinercial 
products, having passed the official requirements. Arsenoxide, i. e., 
the hydrochloride of 3-amino-4-hydroxyphenyl arsenious oxide, was 
prepared by the method of Ehrlich and Bertheim (1912). It con- 
tained 31.62 per cent As, all of whi(‘h was trivalent, as shown by iodine 
titration. The S-amino-l-hydroxyphenjdarsonic acid was obtained 
by the method described in the same publication. It was repeatedly 
recrystallized and was chemically pure. The 4-hydroxyphenylarsonic 
acid was made according to Barrowcliff, Pyman, and Remfry (1908), 
and part of the substance was converted into 4-hydroxyphenylar- 
senious oxide according to D. R. P. 213594. Tryparsamido, i. e., 
N-(Phenyl-4-ai'sonic acid), glycineamide, was used as a crystalline 
chemically pure compound. Arsenious and arsenic acids were of high 
purity. The solutions of these chemicals were always carefully neu- 
tralized, thus avoiding a shift in the pH of the Locke solution and 
phosphate buffer. The concentration of the solutions is given in 
terms of normality with respect to arsenic in case of the arseni(*als, 
with respect to S in case of glutathione, and with respect to Fe in the 
case of Mohr's salt. 

RESlTtTS 

DiJ^erences in action oj different arsenicala , — These are clearly 
brought out by Figures 1, 2, and 3. All of the pentavalent arsenicals, 
i. e., arsenate, tryparsamide, 3-amino-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid, 
and 4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid, exert either no influence on the O 2 
consumption or produ(‘e only a moderate inhibition. Of the arsphena- 
mines, sulpharsphenamine (Fig. 3), during the later part of the experi- 
ment, slightly decreased the rate of O 2 uptake, whereas in another 
experiment there was no difference as compared with the control at the 
end of the experiment. Neoarsphenarnine, probably d\ie to its ready 
oxidation in slightly alkaline media, markedly decreased the Oa 
consumption of the tissue. The decrease is much more pronounced 
with arsenoxide. This influence of arsenoxide is shown in all experi- 
ments on normal tissues, the Jensen sarcoma, and yeast, indicating 
that the substance has a potent action on cells of widely different ori- 
gin. 4-hydroxyphenyl arsenious oxide has the highest potency of 
these arsenicals. 

These results on the influence of arsenicals on the O 2 consumption 
of tissues are of interest in relation to their pharmacological action 
as studied by Voegtlin and Smith (1920). These investigators ar- 
rived at the conclusion that arsenious oxides (R.AsO) are to be re- 
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garded as the direotlj acting form of arsenio, uxA that the arsphoia- 
mines (R.A8°As.Il.} end the pentavalent compounds (R.A80«Hi) 



Fiourk 1.<~0.3 g. testiB in Locke eolation without glucose. All ersenJcale 
added at beginning of eiperlment. testis; n">teeti8+N/l000 arsenate; 
III»testis+N/1000 S-aminn-i-hydroxyphenylarsonio add; IV-testis-f 
N/1000 tryparsamide; V>-testi8-fN/1000 S-amlno^bydroxyphenylarseni- 
ous oxide 



Figure 2 — 0 3 g. testis in Locke solution without glucose. All arsenicals added 
at beginning of exi^riuieot. testis; Il^^testis+K/lOOO 4~hydroxypheny]ar- 
sonic acid; III* testis-f N/1000 3-nMiino-4^hydroxypbeiiytarBeniou8 oxide; IV- 
testfe+N/loOO 4~hydroxyphenylarsenious oxide 

have to be converted by the animal body by partial oxidation or 
reduction respectively into the really active R.AsO modification. It 
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it olmous that this biochemical transformation requires time, a fact 
which evidenced itself by the latent periods of several hours in the 
trypanocidal action and the time of appearance of toxic symptoms in 
the host animal. It should be pointed out that the duration of the 
Oj consumption experiments is relatively short, about two hours. 
This is evidently insufficient time for the tissue to reduce under pre- 
vailing conditions enough of the pentavalent arsenioals and there is 
consequently little or no effect on the O 2 uptake.^ Chemical evidence 
thows that sulpharsphenamine is more resistant to oxidation than 



Fioimt S.-— 0.3 g. (estiR in Lock« botutiem All arseoicals adM at begioning of 
•gporinjont. II-testte+N/IOOO 4-hydroxy phenylaraonlc acid; III* 

t«Btls-fN/1000 sidpharsphenamine; IV^tORtfe-f-N/lOOO Dooar!a>henainln©; V- 
ti»tte-fN/l000 3-fmiinoHkbydroiyphenyiarsonious oxide 

neoarsphenamine. This again is consistent with the more pronounced 
effect of neoarsphenamine on the O 2 consumption. 

With reference to the great reduction in Oj uptake produced by 
4-hydroxyphenylarsenious oxide it should be pointed out that this 
result contradicts the suggestion of Mayer (1926) that about 90 
per cent of the toxicity and possibly the chemotherapeutic action of 
the arsphenamines is due to chemical transformations in the ortho- 
aminophenoi grouping. Mayer assumes, without proving it, that 
the NH| group is converted into a substituted hydroxylainine (A) 

• ftdkttvdy low oonoontniHons (N/MdO) o( those aiwnicab wore used. It is possIWe that higher concen- 
Intlaait dao to hmm aotion, might show more pronoanced effoots. 
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or that 3, 4-quinoneijnine l-arseniotis onde (B) is formed. Oese A 


As = As AsO 



is theoretically possible with arsphenamine, but Voegtlin and Smith 
(1920), by means of chemical as well as biological evidence, have 
shown that in the presence of O, and a slightly alkaline reaction the 
arseno linkage is broken with the primary formation of arsenoxide. 
The formation of hydroxylamine derivatives of neoarsphenamine and 
especially sulpharsphenamine is only a remote possibility, in view of 
the substituted nature of the NH* group, the substituent being es- 
pecially firmly attached in sulpharsphenamine. 

We furthermore know that pure arsenoxide exerts its toxic and 
trypanocidal action immediately (absence of latent period). The 
formation of a hydroxylamine derivative is an oxidative process. 
Mildly acting oxidants finally convert arsphenamine into 3-amino-4- 
hydroxylphcnyl arsonic acid and the corresponding hydroxylamine 
derivative has never been made. 

With regard to Case B, it is well to point out that 3, 4-quinoneimine 
1-arsenious oxide has never been prepared . As this compound belongs 
to the R.AsO group it is to be expected to exert the action character- 
istic of this group. 

At all events the experiments here described with 4-hydroxyphenyl- 
arsenious oxide, containing no amino group, which could form hy- 
droxylamino or quinoneiminc, clearly indicate that Mayer’s sugges- 
tion has not much in its favor. He is evidently not aware of the 
fact that Ehrlich (1909) found this substance about equally effective 
in trypanocidal action as the corresponding Nil, compound and that 
4-hydroxyphenyl arsonic acid and 4, 4' hydroxy-arsenobenzene are 
effective chemotherapeutic agents. 

Antagonutic action of SH glutathione . — From the preceding results 
it was obvious that the arsenious oxides would offer the best oppor- 
tunity to study the antagonistic action of SH glutathione. The 
e.xperimcnts were therefore carried out with arsenoxide, 4-hydroxy- 
phcnylarsenious oxide, and arsenious acid in such concentrations 
as to produce a pronounced reduction in 0, uptake of the tissues 
ao^ yeast cell suspensions. In the preceding work on the protec- 
tive action of SH glutathione on arsenoxide toxicity it was found 
that about 10 moles of SH glutathione was required to overcome 
the effect of 1 mole of arsenoxide. This ratio was therefore adopted 
for the present series of experiments. For each of these two proper 
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controlSi tissue plus glutathione and tissue plus arsenic were run* 
The glutathione was added to the tissue simultaneously with the 
arsenic or after a varying interval. 

Figures 4 to 8 illustrate the results obtained with testis, liver, 
kidney, and sarcoma. Exposure of these tissues to high concentra- 
tions (N/lOO) of glutathione caused no appreciable effect on the rate 
of Oa consumption in the case of testis, liver, and sarcoma. The 
supernatant Locke solution at the end of the experiments gave a 
strong nitroprussid test, which indicates that at least part, if not all, 
of the SH glutathione has escaped oxidation. When the same solu- 
tion of SH glutathione is added to kidney tissue (Fig. 7), the Oa 
consumption is increased, and the nitroprussid test of the supernatant 
fluid at the end of the experiment is negative or faint. The extra 
Oa uptake with kidney tissue in presence of glutathione can be 
accounted for by the volume of O 2 re(]uired to convert the SH to 
the S-S glutathione. The O 2 consumption of yeast in presence of 
glutathione is also increased within the limits of O 2 required for the 
oxidation of glutathione. We conclude, therefore, that crystalline 
glutathione of high purity does not under the prevailing conditions 
exert a catalytic influence on the Oa consumption of these tissues and 
yeast. This question will be subjected to more detailed analysis in 
a subsequent paper. 

The striking effect of SIl glutathione in overcoming the diminution 
in Oa uptake resulting from exposure of the tissues to arsenoxide or 
4-hydroxypbenylarsenious oxide is clearly shown in Figures 4 to 9. 
In Figure 4, for instance, the rate of O 2 consumption of testis plus 
arsenoxide plus SH glutathione is the same as that of the tissue alone. 
This protective action of glutathione is still operative if tliis substance 
is added to the tissue 1, 5, or 15 minutes after the addition of arsenic 
and before the measurements were begun. A moderate increase in 
Oa uptake was even observed (fig. 8), when 50 minutes intervened 
between the addition of arsenic and glutathione. A similar situation 
obtains in the experiment with 3 "east illustrated by Figure 9, which 
shows that the 26 per cent reduction in (^2 uptake produced by 
arsenoxide alone at the end of the experiment is cut to 5 per cent 
when the SH glutathione is added at the same time as the arsenic. 
The glutathione is less effective when an interval of 35 minutes inter- 
venes between arsenic and glutathione addition. 

Incidentally it should be mentioned that experiments with yeast 
showed that variation in the pH of the buffer used has a pronounced 
effect on the reduction of O 2 uptake caused by arsenoxide. As com- 
pared with yeast in the same buffer, the O 2 uptake in the presence 
of N/1000 arsenoxide was as follovrs: 78 per cent at pH (5.46, 93 per 
cent at pH 7.14, and 74 per cent at pH 7.84. These results are in 
harmony with the amphoteric character of arsenoxide and its low 
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Fioubk 4.--0.3 g. testis In Locke solution. I » testls+N/lOO SH glutathione; II* 
testis+N/1000 arsenoxide+N/lOO SH glutathione added 1 minute after arsenox* 
ide; HI- testis+N/lOOOarsenoxlde-f-N/IOO SH glutathione added 5 minutes after 
arsenoxide; IV-testis+N/lOOOarsenoxide+N/lOO SH glutathione added 15 min* 
utes after arsenoxide; V-testis+N/lOOO arsenoxide 



FiatJRE S.-O.a g. testis in Locke solution without glucose. I -testis; Il-testis-f 
N/lOO SH glutathione; III— testi8+N/2000 4>bydroxypheny]ar8eniotui oxide+ 
N/100 SH glutathione; IV— te8ti8+N/;iMXX) 4rhydroxyphenylar8eoioa8 oxides* 
N/200 SH glutathione; V— testis4’N/2000 4~hydroxyphenylar8eniott8 oxide 
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solubility at pH 7 and all experiments with this substance must, 
therefore, be carried out in a slightly acid or akaline medium. 

In fact it is well to consider the solubility factor in all experiments 
dealing with the influence of chemicals on the metabolism of tissues 
by means of the Warburg technic. We believe that this factor, at 
least, partly accounts for the somewhat different results obtained 
with arsenious acid which will now be considered. Rosenthal and 
Voegtlin (1930) showed that the protective action of SH glutathione 
in rats and trypanosomes exposed to lethal concentrations of sodium 



Fiqurb (>.-^.3 g. liver iu Locke solution. All chemicals added at lieginning of 
experiment except in Case IV. l»liver; Il«*liver-1“N/100 SH glutathione; III- 
liver+N/lOO SH glutathione+N/lOOOarsenoxide, IV"»liv€r-hN/1000arsenoxide+ 

NAOO SH glutathione added 16 minutes after arsenoxide; V»liver-fN/i000 
arsenoxlde 

arsenite requires 40 moles of glutathione for each atom of arsenic, 
i. e., approximately four times as much glutathione as in the case of 
arsenoxide. The experiment (fig. 10) with testis indicates that if 
SH glutathione is used in this ratio (40:1) with respect to arsenite, 
the substance exerts a marked action on the 0, consumption, as 
compared with the arsenic control. With a ratio of 20 to 1 the 
glutathione effect was less marked, and with 10 to 1 it was entirely 
absent. Further experiments with kidney and yeast, using a ratio 
of 10 to 1, were also negative. 

No attempt was made to study the influence of a 40 to 1 ratio on 
kidney and yeast because in the presence of these cells glutathione 
oxidizes more or less rapidly, whereas in the presence of testicular 
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tissue the added glutathione largely remains in the reduced form. 
For this reason the testis is more suitable for these studies. 

The next question was to determine if, according to our theory, 
the action of SH glutathione is due to its SH group. Figures 11 and 
12 illustrate these experiments and show conclusively that the addi- 
tion of S-S glutathione has no influence on the O, uptake of these 
tissues and that it is unable to overcome the great reduction in the Oi 
consumption caused by arsenoxide. We conclude, therefore, that the 



Figure 7. — O.l g. kidney in Locke solution AH chemicals added at beginning of 
experiment I«kfdney; II-kldney+N/300 SH glutathione; lll-kldney+ 
N/3000 arsenoxide-f-N/SOO SH glutathione; I V-»kidn6y+N/3000 arsenoxide 


effectiveness of SH glutathione is essentially due to its SH group with 
its chemical affinity for arsenious oxides, which may be expressed by 
the equation 

R A80 + 2 R.SH^R.As(SR), + H20. 

On chemical grounds a glutathione derivative of arsenious oxide 
/ SR\ 

iR.Asgjj) should reduce the 0, uptake of tissues much less than the 

equivalent amount of arsenious oxide alone. Unfortimately we are 
not in a, position to test the correctness of this assumption, as we have 
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Figtre 8.— 0.185 g. Jensen .^irootim iu Locke solution. All chemirals added at 
loginning of experiment except in Ctise V. l*»8arcoma; II « sarcoma +N7 100 SH 
glutathione, in-*sarcxuna-fN/1000 arsenoxide+N/lOO SH glutathione, IV- 
sarcoma +N/1000 arsenoxide; V-sarooma+N/lOOO arsenoxide+N/lOO SH gluta- 
thione added 50 minutes after arsenoxide 



FiouRK 0,-~4 mg. baker’s yeast in phosphate butter (pB 7.84) containing 0.2 im cent glucose. Ail 
respiration vessels contain M/20000 hemin. 1- yeast; II-yeast+NVlOO SH glutathione; III- 
yeast+N/lOOO arsenoxide+N/100 SH glutathione; lV-yeast+N/1000 arsenoxide+N/100 SH 
glutathione added 35 minutes after arsenoxide; V- yeast +N/1000 arsenoxide 

S2910*--81 2 




Oxygen absorbed (mnf) 
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Fkiure 10.— 0.3 g. testis In Locke solution without glucose. !»« testis; II“testl8-l- 
N/IOOSU glutathione; lIl-testis-i-NVlOO SH glutathione+N/4000ar8enite; IV- 
1081184*^/4000 arsenite4’N/100 SH glutathione added 5 minutes after arsenite; 
V- testis 4-N/4000 arsenite 



Fiqube U.— 0.3 g. testis in Locke solution. 1- testis; ll-teetis-f-N/lOO S-8 
glutathione; IlI-testJs4'N/100 S-S glutathione+N/1000 arsenoside; IV- 
tostii-fN/lOOO 8r8enoxid64*N/i00 S-S glutathione added 16 minates after 
anietioxide; V-testis4'N/1000 arseuoxide 
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not yet been able to separate the arsenic-glutathione in pure form. 
Experiments with testis and tricysteinylarsine (Johnson and Voegtlin, 
1930) indicate that this compound shows the same reduction in O* 
consumption as the equivalent amount of arsenious acid. This is 
probably due in part to a difference in the biological action of cysteine 
as compared with SH glutathione and partly to the dissociation of the 
cysteinylarsine with the liberation of arsenious acid. 

In view of Warburg’s theory, which assumes that the arsenic effect 
on the Oj uptake of living cells is due to a specific chemical combina- 



Figure b. kidney in \joq\lb solution. Wkidney; II -kidney +N/300 S~S 

glutathione; III- kidney +N/300 8-S glutathione+N/3000 arsenoxide; IV-kid- 
ney-HN/3000 arsenoxido+N/SOO S-S glutathione added 15 minutes after arson- 
oxide; V-kldney+N/3000 arsenoxide 

tion with the iron of the respiratory ferment, it was important to deter- 
mine if iron compounds, as well as SH glutathione, could overcome the 
arsenic action on tissues. Figure 13 illustrates the negative outcome 
of such an experiment in which iron was used as Mohr’s salt (ferrous 
ammonium sulphate). This negative result in itself is of course in- 
sufficient to reject Warburg’s idea of the arsenic action, as this would 
require experiments in which the pure iron containing respiratory fer- 
ment is used in place of Mohr’s salt. Such experiments are impossible 
at present, as the respiratory ferment has not been isolated. We are 
forced to conclude, therefore, that the positive evidence obtained in 
this and previous investigations strongly indicates that the pharma- 
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cological action of arsenious oxides on protoplasm inTohres a chemical 
reaction betwe^ arsenic and the SH ^utathimm of tissues. 

The observations reported in this paper, besides being of pharma- 
oological interest, have some bearing on that fundamental physto* 
logical and inadequately understood problem of the nature of the 
chemical substances primarily involved in the utilization of ozy^n by 
tissues. The catalytic mechanism responsible for tiie activation ^ 



FiavRE 13.~0.3 g. testis in Ix>cke solution. I« testis; II-lestis+N/lOOO FeSOi- 
(NH4)t*804'6nt0 (Mohr'ssalt); in*-te8ti8+N/lOOOaraeiK>ii<le;lV«*teBtisHHN/160O 
Mohr’s salt+N/lOOO ars^oxide; V«*N/1000 Mohr’s salt in Locke sohition. The 
total Ot uptake of Mohr’s salt as shown in Curve V b considenihly below the vahie 
as calculated on the basb of a complete conversion into the ferrle state. This b 
due to the bet that oxidation was proceeding for some time before the readings 
were begun. In Curve 11 the rate of Oi uptake during the first 80 minutes b oou- 
tideraMy greater than In the control (Curve I). We esn not definitely decide 
whether thb indicates an actual catalytic ellect of Mohr’s ab oo the Ot uptake 
of the tissue 

oxygen, as postulated hj Warbui^, probably is the primaiy chemical 
mechanism in the utilization of oxygen by tissues. But in view of 
the complexity of the chemical composition of cells if is quite possible 
that thia catalytic mechanism may be influenced and controlled by 
other cellular constituents, as for instance glutathione, and that 
tib^fdre tibis substance and other sulphydiil compounds are con- 
cerned in cell respiration. The fact that the rate of O* consumption 
of tisstres which has been greatly reduced by arsenoxide can be 
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restored to normal by the addition of SH glutathione is the first evi* 
dence that glutathione can influence the O3 consumption of living 
tissues. The absence of any effect on respiratory rate from the addi- 
tion of glutathione to tissues in the absence of arsenic is not necessarily 
inconsistent with this view. For it is conceivable that normal 
tissues may already contain glutathione in excess of the amount which 
can be utilized, so that further additions are ineffective in stimulating 
the O2 consumption. The possibility that arsenic may act upon 
some other cellular constituent besides SH compounds is not supported 
by any evidence. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The addition of crystalline SH glutathione to kidney, liver, 
testis, the Jensen rat sarcoma, and baker’s yeast does not increase 
the rate of O2 consumption beyond the extra amount of O2 required 
to oxidize the sulphur of the added glutathione. Oxidized gluta- 
thione has no accelerating influence on the O2 consumption of kidney 
and testis. 

2. Arsenious oxides (R.As.O) in relatively low concentrations 
cause a pronounced reduction in the rate of O2 consumption. The 
pontavalent arsenicals (R.A30gH2), including tryparsamide, in the 
same concentrations are devoid of any influence on the O2 consump- 
tion. Of the arsenobenzene derivatives (R.As = As.R) sulphars- 
phenamine is ineffective, whereas nooarsphenamine due to its rapid 
oxidation reduces the O2 consumption, but less markedly than arsen- 
oxide. These results are in harmony with observations concerning 
the pharmacological and chemotherapeutic properties of these com- 
pounds, which distinguish the three groups, R.AsO, R.AsOgHg, and 
R.A8 =As.R. 

3. SH glutathione when added to tissues in the ratio of 10 moles to 
1 mole of arsenoxide prevents the reduction in O2 consumption 
caused by arsenoxide alone. S-S glutathione is ineffective, showing 
that the action of SH glutathione is due to its SH group. 

4. Ferrous ammonium sulphate is ineffective in overcoming the 
reduction in O2 consumption produced by arsenoxide. 

5. These observations add further evidence in favor of the theory 
that the pharmacological action of these arsenicals is essentially due 
to a chemical reaction with SH glutathione and possibly other SH 
compoimds of protoplasm. 

From the physiological viewpoint the results appear to indicate 
that glutathione in some as yet unexplained maimer is concerned in 
the O2 consumption of tissues in vitro. 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Payment for services as local registrar of vital statistics denied . — 
(Louisians Court of Appeal; Fox v. City of Monroe, 131 So. 483; 
decided Dec. 23, 1930.) In 1920 the plaintiff was appointed registrar 
of vital statistics for Ouachita Parish, which includes the city of Mon- 
roe. At the same time he was employed by the city of Monroe as 
secretary of the city board of health and city sanitary officer at a 
stipulated monthly salary. By statute the plaintiff was entitled, as 
compensation for his services as registrar, to a fee of 25 cents for each 
birth and each death reported, to be paid by the police jury of the 
municipality upon the warrant of the president and secretary of the 
State board of health. From 1920 to 1929, 28 warrants, aggregating 
$1,744.50, were drawn by the State board of health on the treasurer 
of the city of Monroe in favor of the plaintiff. None of these war- 
rants for plaintiff’s services in reporting births and deaths occurring 
in the city was paid by the city, and in 1929, after resigning his 
position with the city, he filed suit to collect them. 

The city’s defense was that during the said nine years the plaintiff 
had been employed by it as secretary of the board of health and 
sanitary officor, and that he had been informed that the person hold- 
ing such position would be required to perform the duties of local 
registrar of vital statistics for the city without the payment by it of 
any sums other than the salary agreed upon. The plaintiff did not 
at any time during his employment by the city insist upon the pay- 
ment of said warrants but apparently acceded to the city’s demand 
tiiat he do the work of the registrar for the city in connection with his 
other duties for which he was paid a salary. He testified that he 
knew if he pushed the claims for collection that he would be dis- 
charged. The judgment of the trial court in favor of the city was 
afiSrmed by the court of appeal. The latter court in its opinion said, 
in part. 

RIaintiff, therefore, deliberately and intentionally chose the benefit of the 
salary paid by the dty instead of that which arose under the warrants. He 
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knew that be could not claim both and with full understanding of his legal rights 
he made his choice. He can not now, after making a deliberate choice of the 
greater benefit of the salary and accepting it through all those years, be permitted 
to enforce this stale demand against the city. 

Id Hi 3fc * * ar 

“ Waiver is a voluntary act and involves the idea of assent and intention. 
Plaintiff voluntarily abandoned these claims against the city during the period 
of his employment and acceded to the city’s refusal to pay them. His intention 
to do so is manifest from his conduct. 

He abandoned his rights under these warrants for prudential reasons. He 
knew if he insisted upon their payment he would lose his position, and the salary 
which the city was paying him. Prudence and discretion prompted the course 
which he took. 

‘‘Where a person refrains from asserting his rights for prudential reasons, he 
is entitled to less favorable consideration than if his conduct has been that of 
mere inaction.” 10 R. C. L. 402. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 24, 1931 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended January 19$!^ and corresportding week of 1930. {From 
the Weekly Health Index issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
January 24, 1031 week, 1030 


Policies in force-. 76,130,099 76,467,337 

Number of death claims 16, 116 14, 091 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 6 9. 7 


Deaths ^ from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 34^ 1931 , infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1930. {From the Weekly Health Index, issuea by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

[The rates published in this summary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from tht 

1030 census) 


City 

Week ended Jan. 24, lOSl 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate • for 
first 4 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate * 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1031 

1030 

Total (81 cities) 

0,800 

14.5 

856 

«66 

12 7 

810 

14.0 

12.9 

Akron 

40 

&1 

6 

50 

8 0 

8 

8.0 

8.4 

Albany ‘ 

38 

14.5 

3 

59 

17.1 

3 

14.4 

16.0 

Atlanta 

74 

13.0 

12 

123 

17.3 

10 

16.5 

16.8 

WhtfA 

42 


6 

05 


3 



Colored 

32 

(9 

6 

172 

(«) 

7 

(*) 

(«) 

Baltimore * 

248 

15.0 

13 

44 

16.2 

22 

15.4 

15.4 

WhifA 

102 


7 

30 


15 



Colored 

56 

(•) 

6 

94 

(•) 

7 

(•) 

(•) 

Birmingham.. 

82 

15.9 

2 

20 

8.8 

2 

15.2 

13.1 

WiSta. 

45 


2 

34 


1 



Colored 

37 

(•) 

0 

0 

(•) 

1 

(«) 

(•) 

Boston 

270 

17.0 

18 

51 

13. 8 

17 

17.0 

15.6 

Brldgei^ort 

37 

13.1 

1 

17 

11. 0 

6 

13.6 

13.6 

Buffalo 

160 

14.4 

20 

82 

14.6 

18 

14.1 

14.4 

Cambridge. 

30 

13.7 

3 

60 

n.o 

3 

14.0 

14.3 

Camden 

39 

17.1 

5 

87 

11.0 

8 

17.5 

13.5 

Canton 

26 

12.7 

2 

46 

8.4 

4 

ILO 

lao 


Bee loot notes at end ol table. 
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Deaths 1 from all causes in certain lores cities of the United Stales during ike eoeek 
ended January 19St^ infant mortality, annual death ra^e, and eomwrison 
with corresponding week of 19$0, (From the WeeUy Health IndeXt issued by the 
Bureau of the Census^ Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


Week ended Jan. 211931 


Total 

deaths 


Death 

rate* 


Deaths 
under 
1 year 


Chicago * 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland — 

Columbus 

Diaias 

White 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie--.. 

Fall River » » 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Orand Rapids... 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Eans... 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo... 

Knoxville 

White 

Colored 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

White 

Colored 

Lowell 7 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Miami 

White- 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Boro , 

Broklyn Boro-..J 
Manhattan Boro.l 

g ueens Boro 

ichmond Boro.. 

Newark, N. 3 

Oakland 

g kSahoma City... 

WtAhft 

Paterson.’ IIIIIIII" 
Philadelphia 


768 
136 
182 
80 

71 
51 
20 

53 
93 

36 
264 

28 

46 
29 
22 
27 

39 
31 

8 

40 
76 
43 
33 

96 
80 
18 

103 
39 

27 
12 

107 

37 

97 
10 
33 

326 
107 

72 

35 

36 
22 

101 

54 

47 
20 
12 
8 

U7 
109 

45 

28 
17 
26 
51 

186 
102 
as 
2,243 
315 
776 
856 
250 

46 
116 
66 
43 
56 
33 

726 I 

See foot notes at end of table. 


11.6 

15.5 
10.4 
14.1 

13.6 


13.4 

16.6 

13.0 
8.3 

14.3 
22.9 
12.8 
10 0 
8 6 

12.1 


(•) 

12.1 
19 8 


(•) 

13.8 


(•) 

16.8 

16.5 


(•) 

13.6 

17.7 

■>) 

11.3 

12.9 

18.1 


(•) 

18.6 

11.2 

20.4 




9.3 


(•) 

10.3 

12.0 

15,1 


^0 

10.3 

297 




6.5 

12.3 

15.4 

24.0 

11.3 
14.7 
13.6 

12.1 

11.4 

13.5 
12.4 
10.3 


73 

16 

20 

5 

6 
4 
2 
7 

7 

4 
22 

1 

10 

2 

5 
4 

6 
6 
0 
10 

8 

7 
1 
4 
4 
0 
12 
4 
3 
1 

10 

3 

3 

0 

2 

30 

3 
2 
1 

4 
1 

20 

9 

11 

1 

0 

1 

16 

15 

4 

3 
1 

4 

3 
14 

8 
6 

174 

28 

66 

56 

21 

1 

8 

7 

7 

4 
2 

44 j 


Corresponding Death rate * for 

week, 1930 first 4 weeks 


Infont 

mor- 

ts^ity 

rate* 


Death 

rate* 


Deaths 
under 
1 year 


1931 


1990 


11.2 

16.5 

12.0 

15.0 

13.7 


87 

113 

61 


(•) 

9.8 

14.1 
11.7 

0.8 

9.8 

16.2 
14.3 

11.8 
6.9 

14.3 


148 


(•) 

9.9 

14.1 


33 

38 

0 

107 

82 

74 

127 

78 

64 

71 

0 

48 

87 

26 

20 

66 

102 

26 

212 

150 

318 

25 

0 


97 
60 
60 
59 

106 

57 

77 

66 

98 
73 

63 
70 
98 
57 
18 
42 
89 
97 
45 
84 

64 


(») 

18.0 


(V 

11.5 

15.4 


(•) 

14.8 

13.2 


(•) 

19 1 
12.7 
198 


(•) 

17.1 

9.7 

19.3 


(•) 


8.0 


(•) 

9.5 

11.1 

14.2 


9.7 

13.5 

21.7 




1.6 

8.6 

197 

16.3 
7.9 

15.7 
12.6 
13.0 

13.3 

12.2 

11.8 

13.2 


70 

16 

21 

7 

6 

6 

11.3 

17.7 

11.1 

14.2 

13.3 

m 

0 


(•) 

5 

14.1 

9.6 

5 

16.9 

14.5 

5 

13.3 

14.2 

57 

95 

9.7 

1 

13.4 

11.0 

1 

23.6 

21.5 

1 

11.1 

11.4 

1 

12.6 

12.2 

3 

8.3 

93 

5 

4 

18.0 

12.4 

1 

(•) 

0 

2 

9.6 

10.5 

9 

8 

19 8 

12.6 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

9 

6 

14.8 

16.3 

3 

(•) 

(») 

8 

19 2 

194 

6 

6 

16.3 

199 

0 

(») 

(•) 

6 

14.7 

196 

1 

0 

15.0 

197 

1 

(•) 


0 

11.7 

11.8 

20 

13.7 

13.2 

3 

2 

194 

190 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

4 

14.9 

196 

2 

13.1 

199 

10 

1 

19.0 

19 4 

9 

(♦) 

(•) 

2 

1 

12.7 

11.0 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

11 

9.7 

10.3 

7 

12.7 

196 

10 

6 

16.7 

191 

4 


<») 

0 

fa. 5 

193 

1 

13.2 

141 

30 

16 

32.6 

395 

14 



165 

{ 4.7 

11.6 

17 

195 

91 

63 

18.8 

10.0 

70 

23.4 

17.6 

11 

9.7 

7.9 

4 

14.3 

14.1 

9 

13.4 

a 9 

4 

ao 

af 

5 

11,7 

91 

a 

196 


2 

198 


36 

191 

at 
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Deaths ^ from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the u>eek 
ended January tBSl^ infant mortality, annual death rate^ and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1930. {From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) — Continued. 


City 

Week ended Jan, 24, 1031 

Corresponding 
week, 1030 

Death rate * for 
first 4 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate > 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1030 

Pittsburgh 


n 

26 

00 

15.2 

16 

16,7 

14.1 

Portland, Oreg 



0 

0 

14.3 

2 

14.3 

14.3 

Providence 



11 

101 

14.8 

5 

14.6 

15.7 

Richmond 

60 

17.0 

6 

87 

18.5 

7 

16.1 

16.3 

White 

30 


1 

22 


1 



Colored 

30 

(•) 

5 

217 

(•) 

6 

(•) 

(«) 

Rochester 

84 

13.2 

4 

36 

11.8 

7 

13.2 

11.6 

8t. Louis 

269 

16.9 

21 

71 

14.3 

8 

16.6 

14.5 

8t. Paul 

53 

10.0 

3 

31 

12.8 

2 

11.0 

12.2 

BaltLakeCit^i. 

32 

11,7 

1 

15 

15.0 

6 

14.7 

13.7 

8an Antonio 

78 

16 0 



24.4 

20 

16. 1 

20.9 

San Diego 

50 

16.7 


81 

12.0 

4 

16.9 

17.0 

San Fraoolaoo. 


16.8 


66 

13 0 

5 

1A6 

14.4 

Schenectady 

22 

11.0 


50 

12.0 

3 

8.0 

11.0 

Seattle 

81 

11.4 

6 

67 

8.5 

2 

13.4 

10.2 

Somerville 

18 

8.9 

1 

37 

15.0 

4 

10.4 

12.4 

South Bend 

33 

11. 1 


75 

7.0 

1 

8.0 

9.7 


35 

15 7 


62 

12.2 

0 

^ 14 8 

13.2 


41 

14.0 


61 

10.4 

2 

12 7 

12,7 

Syracuse 

52 


6 

71 

U.4 

6 

13 0 

13.4 

Tacoma 

32 


1 

26 

12 2 

4 

15.8 

11.2 

Toledo 

81 

14.3 

6 

65 

13.2 

5 

12.4 

13.5 

Trenton 

33 

13 0 

2 

35 

14 4 

4 

19.3 

17 0 

Utica 

38 

10.4 

1 

26 

14 3 

2 

17.3 

16 6 

Washington, D. C... 
White 

178 

113 

18.8 

■1 

72 

40 

16.6 

17 

0 

18.3 

16.2 

Colored 

65 

(•) 


120 

(•) 

8 

(•) 

(») 

wraterbnry 

24 

12 4 


90 

7.8 

2 

9.0 

0.0 

Wilmington, Del.^... 

30 

14.7 


120 

13. 2 

4 1 

14.7 

13.9 

Worcester 

50 

16.6 


55 

16.3 

7 

14.7 

14,1 

Yonkers 

29 

10 0 

2 

52 

5 8 

2 

10 4 

8.3 

Youngstown 

31 

0.3 

6 

70 

11 0 

3 

11.1 

10 2 


1 Deatba of nonresidents sre in eluded StOlbirths are excluded . 

< These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1931 and 1030 by tbe aritb* 
metical method. 

* Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area tor 
births. 

« Dau for 76 cltfes. 

* Deaths for we^ ended Friday. 

* For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored population fn 1020 was as 
follows: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 30: Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 
11; Kansas ('4ty, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Miami, 31; Nashville, 80; New 
Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 35. 

7 Population Apr. 1, 1030; decreased 1020 lo 1030; so estimate made. 





















PREVALENCE OP DISEASE 


No health departmenU State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of vmen^ where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended January 31, 1931, and February 1, 1930 

CoACs of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended January SI, 1931, and February 1, 1930 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1931 

W^eek 
ended 
Feb. 1, 
1930 

W'eek 
ended 
Jan 31, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Jan 31, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb, 1, 
1930 

New England States 






1 



Maine 

1 

3 

26 

5 

48 

1 

0 

0 

Now Hampshire 

1 


10 


141 

11 

0 

0 

Vermont - 


2 



12 


0 

0 

Massachusetts 

93 

111 

307 

7 

588 

305 

2 

7 

Kbode Island.............. 

7 

14 

21 


1 

2 

0 

0 

Connecticut—. 

11 

25 

176 

8 

242 

25 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

133 

159 

>646 

>60 

418 

536 

31 

10 

Now Jersey 

81 

125 

967 

13 

525 

274 

7 

6 

Pennsylvania 

128 

207 



1,441 

721 

9 

8 

East North Central States. 








Ohio 

120 

93 

72 

43 

250 

692 

8 

18 

Indiana.... 

44 

31 

68 


314 

107 

6 

Ij 

Illinois 

m 

213 

480 

25 

880 

401 

8 

a 

Michigan 

53 

77 

16 

11 

185 

820 

5 

26 

Wisconsin 

35 

17 

111 

32 

335 

878 

2 

7 

W'est North Central States: 









Minnesota 

15 

10 


1 

56 

143 

0 


Iowa..- 

13 

8 


8 

3 

342 

3 

2 

Mis^un — ; 

54 

39 

86 

35 

830 

106 

7 

15 

North Dakota 

1 

21 



25 

26 

2 

3 

South Dakota 

31 




8 

98 

0 

3 

Nebraska 

13 

16 

20 

31 

12 

578 

1 

0 

Kansas 

11 

16 

13 

16 

46 

254 

4 

1 

South Atlantic Stat^: 


1 







Delaware 

1 

3 

82 

2 

8 

5 

0 

0 

Maryland « 

26 

20 

3, 148 

53 

301 

7 

0 

4 

District of Columbia 

11 

26 

52 

1 

27 

4 

3 

1 

Virginia 







3 

8 

West Virginia 

15 

is 

173 

46 

36 

68 

0 

0 

North Carolina • 

33 

40 

1,764 

25 

150 

11 

0 

2 

South Carolina 

12 

16 

2,873 

966 

24 


0 

3 

Georgia*. 

10 

16 

323 

164 

52 

95 

1 

12 

Florida » 

3 

12 

46 


65 

50 

0 

0 


* New York City only. 

• Week ended Friday. 

fever, 1931, 6 cases: 2 cases in Alabama; 2 cases in Georgia; 1 case in Florida; and i case in North 
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Ctam ojf miain eonmunieahle dUeatM reported by telegraph by State health offieere 
for weeke ended January SI, 19S1, and Fwrua^iry I, 19S0 — Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Jan. 31, 

Feb. 1, 

Jan. 31, 

Feb. 1, 

Jan. 31, 

Feb. 1, 

Jan. 31, 

Feb. 1, 


1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 


1931 

1930 

East South Central States: 









Kentucky 

19 





89 

7 

2 

Tenuessee .... 

8 

Ugaiiev 

186 

305 

... 

134 

208 

64 

114 

6 

11 

Aluhiimft » 

24 

19 

12 

529 

47 

6 

1 

MississlppL 

21 

6 

10 

West South'Oentral States: 






Arkansas 

3 

10 

156 

228 

1 

7 

1 

2 

Tiiniiliritt.nA __ _ 

49 

45 

117 

29 

2 

27 

7 

1 

Oklahoma < 

39 

35 

216 

164 

25 

91 


6 

Texas 

27 

52 

107 

214 

148 

114 

2 

1 

Mountain States: 



Montana 


1 



4 


1 

5 

Idaho 


2 

5 

iVHiW 

1 


1 

4 

Wyoming 

1 


1 



34 

1 

1 

Co'loradoL ... ..... 

11 

2 



107 

101 

4 

4 

New Mexico.. 

8 


6 


38 

116 

0 


Arlsona 

6 


10 


72 

5 

3 

6 

Utah * 



6 

■ 

3 

129 

1 

3 

Pacific States* 




Washington 

10 



2 

67 

149 

3 

4 

Oregon T ....... 

11 



111 

78 

13 

0 


California 

57 



44 


864 

4 

5 







Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

SmaApox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Jan 31, 

Feb 1, 

Jan 31, 

Feb.l, 

Jan. 31, 

Fob. 1. 

Jan. 31, 

Feb. 1, 


1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Kew England States: 



37 

45 





Maine 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

New Hampshire................. 

0 

0 

1 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont - -- - 

0 

0 

2 

5 

6 

8 

0 

0 

Massachusetts — 

1 

0 

375 

283 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Rhode Island ......... 

0 

0 

29 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut.. 

0 

0 

44 

97 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 


3 

12 


17 

New York 

1 

0 

743 

489 

7 

New Jersey 

0 

0 

392 

231 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Pennsvlvauia. - 

1 

0 

666 

540 

1 

1 

11 

12 

East North Central Statea: 



87 

213 



Ohio 

4 

I 

799 

438 

9 

7 

Indiana ........ 

1 

0 

403 

247 

105 

243 

3 

1 

Dlinots 

4 

0 

534 

649 

66 

133 

3 

7 

Michigan 

1 

0 

45 

401 

53 

76 

7 

1 

WlsoDUfiln 

1 

0 

135 

132 

7 

50 

5 

1 

West North Central States: 



10 

10 



Minnesota 

1 

0 

66 

142 

7 

6 

Iowa 

3 

0 

150 

no 

55 

in 

0 

0 

Missouri 

2 

3 

230 

104 

25 

61 

3 

0 

North ni^nta 

0 

3 

49 

40 

11 

27 

2 

0 

fiouth Dakota 

0 

0 

17 

38 

36 

19 

1 

0 

Nebrtafka - - * - - 

1 

0 

52 

95 

62 

41 

0 

1 

............. 

1 

1 

56 

145 

100 

63 

1 

2 

South Atlantic States: 



38 

27 





DtlMrare — -i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland • 

0 

0 

112 

91 

0 

0 

5 

3 

District of Columbia ......... 

0 

0 

36 

16 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Vlrwhila 


1 





- r- 


West Virginia 

0 

0 

34 

40 

11 

27 

7 

8 

North Carolina* 

3 

0 

78 

51 

2 

23 

2 

1 

South Carolina .............. 

1 

1 

15 

30 

0 

3 

4 

8 

Cj^rgia • 

0 

0 

60 

20 

0 

0 

3 

5 

FtorlSi* 

0 

I 

14 

13 

0 

1 

1 

1 


» Week auded Friday. . ^ . 

< Typhus fever, 1931, d cases: 3 eeese in Alabama; 3 cases in Georgia; 1 
Noita Carolina. 

« Figim for 1981 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


case in Florida; and 1 case in 
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Cas68 of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officere 
for weeks ended January Sit 19Sli and February It iPw--“Coiitinued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Ian. 31, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1081 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 1, 
1930 

East South Central States: 









Kentucky 

0 

0 

150 

56 

16 

19 

8 

1 

Tennessee 

0 

0 

39 

26 

6 

10 

5 

2 

Alabama » 

0 

0 

73 

37 

3 

3 

7 

2 

Mississippi 

West South Central States: 

1 

0 

22 

16 

11 

0 

4 

1 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

10 

23 

9 

31 

5 

4 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

31 

12 

0 

7 

1 

11 

Oklahoma * 

2 

0 

38 

38 

109 

49 

11 

3 

Texas — 

0 

0 

46 

70 

24 

72 

6 

0 

Mountain States; 





2 




Montana 

0 

0 

46 

31 

3 

1 

0 

Idaho 

0 

1 

10 

8 

1 

7 

2 

1 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

26 

7 

0 

23 

0 

1 

Colorado 

1 

0 

45 

37 

6 

32 

2 

0 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

13 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

Arisona 

1 

0 

10 

17 

0 

45 

2 

1 

Utah * 

0 

0 

13 

12 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Pacific States: 









Washington 

0 

1 

61 

66 

19 

95 

1 

5 

Oregon 

0 

0 

27 

61 

38 

29 

1 

1 

California 

6 

7 

160 j 

1 

341 

128 

71 

7 

8 


• wtiQik «uueu x-rmuy. 

• Typhus fever, 1931, 6 cases: 2 cases in Alabama, 2 cases In Georgia, 1 case in Florida, end 1 case in North 
Carolina. 

• Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of cases reported monthly by States is published weekly and covers only those 
States from which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Me- 

ningo- 

coccus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mear 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

}X>X 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

December, 1930 





i 






Alabama 

12 

232 

209 

69 

390 

22 ! 

2 

274 

7 

44 

Montana 

3 

8 

13 


9 


0 

144 

85 

1 

New Mexico 

2 

46 

18 


293 

1 

4 

41 

4 

27 

Oklahoma > 

2 

157 

187 

70 

124 

3 

3 

171 

112 

60 

South Dakota i 

4 

46 

26 

1 

12 


9 

66 

98 

3 

Virginia 

11 

303 1 

2,620 

12 

446 

28 

2 

409 

3 

49 

Washinfrton 

5 

73 

41 


99 


1 

230 

107 

9 

Wisconsin I 

10 

72 

116 




13 

492 

37 

1 

13 


» Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


December f 19S0 


Chicken pox: Cases 

Alabama 206 

Montana 237 

New Mexico 101 

Oklahoma ‘ 69 

South Dakota 75 

Virginia 661 

Washington 467 

Wisconsin 2,274 

Coniunctivitis: 

New Mexico H 

Oklahoma » 1 


Dsrsentery: Cases 

Montana - 1 

New Mexico 1 

Oklahoma * 6 

Dysentery and diarrhea: 

Virginia 100 

German measles: 

Montana 2 

New Mexico 1 

Washington 107 

Wisconsin 15 

Hookworm disease: 

Oklahoma L... I 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 



SSL 


Febftisry XZ, 108t 


0mm 

Waidiiiiyton 2 

I^barglo enoephaUtifl: 

Alabama.. 2 

WasbingtoQ 3 

Wiaootuiii. ...... 3 

Mnmpa: 

Alabama. 67 

Montana 88 

New Mexico 46 

Okkhoma » ^ 5 

South Bakota 9 

Waahiaiton 164 

Wisconsin 716 

Ophthalmia neonatoram: 

Oklahoma * l 

South Dakota 1 

Wisconsin 1 

Puerperal septicemia: 

l^th Dakota l 

Washiafton 2 

Soablee: 

Waahinffton 14 

Septic sore throat: 

Montana 1 

OkiahodDia « 40 

Trachoma: 

Montana 56 

New Mexico 1 

South Dakota 2 


TtteUDodR Cum 

South Dakota 1 

Tularaemia; 

Alabama. 1 

Montana- 2 

Now Mexico... 1 

Virginia 29 

Wisconsin 6 

Typhus fever: 

Alabama 8 

Vhrgiiiia 1 

Vndulaat fever; 

Alabama 8 

Virginia 2 

Wisconsin 2 

Vincent's angina; 

New Mexico 1 

Oklahoma* 7 

Whooping cough; 

Alabama 79 

Montana 122 

New Mexico 22 

Oklahoma * SZ 

South Dakota 54 

Virginia 321 

Washington 124 

Wisconsin 446 


Cases of Cerlsin Coisatniiksble Diseases Reported for the Moidk of November, 
1930, by Stale Healtb Officers 










Ty- 


State 


Dlph- 

tharia 

Mealses 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

pboid 

and 

pam- 

typhoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Maine. 

199 

24 

138 

235 

93 

0 

66 

66 

219 

Ni|W Hftinpahire 

22 

24 

0 


2 



22 

27 

8 

26 

5 

14 

2 

150 

ManachtiBotts 

1,425 

268 

559 

184 

677 

0 

435 

38 

397 

Rhode Island 

76 

44 

6 

9 

65 

0 

23 

7 

55 

Connecticut ... 

304 

48 

296 

135 

147 


H7 

19 

185 

New York 

2,135 

905 

374 

526 

513 

HMI 

30 

1,547 

112 

1,407 

337 

Now Jersey - — 

258 

452 

44 

539 

e 

351 

34 

P^awylvania 

2,790 

503 

■Riiil 

646 

1,663 

1 

531 

156 

545 

Ohl« 

2,401 

320 

145 

311 

1,707 

198 

539 

126 

220 

If|<|Hai;ia nr-T - --- 

684 

250 

380 

23 

829 

233 

204 

54 

IM 

IHinois 

1,694 

738 

373 

757 

1,336 

96 

726 

71 

491 

Miohiffan 

1,352 

1,894 

671 

347 

206 

252 

819 

132 

305 

44 

500 

Wlwnnsin 

80 

646 

477 

384 

29 

107 

23 

5T3 

Minnesota ........ 

83 

56 

244 

42 

237 

26 

99 

Iowa 

342 

53 

12 


256 

A5 

[ ^ 

S 

25 


406 

851 

1.299 


611 

63 

1 300 

124 

56 


236 

47 

29 


80 

77 

10 

22 

49 


122 

33 

6 


47 

56 

7 

IS 

21 

N^hMska 

240 

67 

25 

25 

100 

84 

30 

4 

39 

Vmmmttu 

342 

86 

28 

50 

217 

106 

m 

27 

m 

Delaware.. 

13 

19 

4 

5 

« 

0 

8 

n 

8 

Maoviand 

294 

130 


ai 

254 

6 

168 

98 

m 


38 

36 


rHHHH 

102 

0 

71 

0 

t 

ViKinia ... 

492 

370 


1 Jfflffl 

438 

12 

137 

50 

254 


317 

132 



287 

m 

60 

109 

112 


680 

5£8 


1 BhH 

572 

6 


30 

370 


lai 

116 

326 

26 

70 

m 


114 

m 


Qaomthu 

141 

40 

46 

191 

0 

00 

79 

55 

iSST: 

36 

78 

36 

13 

33 

t 

40 

4 

to 


1 Sxelntlve of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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CMOS of Certatn Communicable DlaeasoB Beportod for the Month of NoTomber, 
1930, by State Health OlBeera — Continued 



» Reports received weekly. 

• Pulmonary. 

» Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Case Rates per 1000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of November, 
1930, Based on Provisional Populations 



Maine 3. 02 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 0 . 58 

Massachusetts 4. 07 

Rhode Island 1. 34 

Connecticut 2.30 

New York 2.06 

New Jersey 2. 72 

Pennsylvania 3. 62 


Ohio 4. 38 

Indiana 2. 67 

Illinois 2. 70 

Michigan 3. 

Wisconsin 7. 

Minnesota 3. 

Iowa 1. 

Missouri l. 

North Dakota 4. 

South Dakota 2. 

Nebraska 2. 

Kansas 2. 

Delaware 

Maryland 2. 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 2. 

West Vliiftala 2. 

North Carolina 2. 

South Carolina l. 27 

Geor^, 49 

Florida 19 
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Case Bates per 1000 Pepalatioii (Aanttml Bade) far the Month of November^ 
1930, Baaed on Provisional Populations— <!!ontinued 


state 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mealses 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

and 

para- 

typhoid 

fever 

Whoop* 

ing 

oougb 

Kentucky » 










Tenneteee 

1.54 

1.48 

.32 

.29 

1.77 

■BCS 

.78 

.63 

.36 

Alabama 

.81 

2.14 

.82 

.14 

1.88 

.01 

1.44 

.39 

.36 

Misslsaippi 

1.95 

1.97 

.45 

.68 



1. 17 

.83 

2.49 

Arkansas 

.37 

.60 


.14 

.44 

.18 

>.03 

.74 

.04 

liouisiana 

.26 

.88 



.52 

.06 

>.84 

.49 

.14 

Oklahoma • 

.28 1 

1.62 

.53 

.efi 

1.38 

.16 

,26 

.88 

.12 

Texas 


.68 



.34 



.27 


Montana 

6. 35 

.25 

.23 

[-..■a,- 

Z99 

.54 

.82 

.14 

2. 52 

Idaho 

90 


.82 

.14 

1.31 

.27 

.19 

.14 


WyominR- 

4.27 

.16 


.59 

1. 13 


> OTy 

.11 

1.78 

Colorado 

3.31 

.84 

2.92 

1.57 



1 03 

! .29 

.95 

New Mexico 

1.53 ; 

.77 

1.56 

.40 

.45 


1 53 

: .66 

.06 

Arizona 

.72 

.72 

5.61 

.25 

.31 


3.69 

.11 

.94 

Utah » 







1 . 



Nevada 

.67 


/XI 

i 87 


.27 

1 .40 

■HBrni 


Washington 

2.37 

.69 

.51 

.97 

1 40 

.69 

! .86 

.23 

LOS 

Oregon 

2.84 

.23 

2.47 

1.35 

1 09 

83 


.27 

.84 

California 

1.92 

.67 

1.12 

1.31 

87 

.18 

1 1.55 

.13 

.91 


> Koports received weekly. 

» Pulmonwy 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Nolificaiiona regarding communicable diaeaeee sent during the month of December ^ 
19S0f by departments of health of certain Slates to other State health departments 


Disease 

Cali- 

fornia 

Con- 

nect- 

icut 

Kan- 

sas 

Massa- 

chu- 

setts 

Minne- 

sota 

New 

Jersey 

New 

York 

Oregon 

Diphtheria 


1 






2 


MaolkIivi 







1 









1 i 


PoliomyoHtifi 





1 

1 

1 


Syphilis 



19 


2 




TiihArouloKis 

2 



33 



7 





2 

1 

1 




1 





1 



■MH 








GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 96 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
33,350,000. The estimated population of the 89 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 31,806,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 
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Weeh 9 ended January 1981^ and January 28 ^ 1980 


Diphtheria: 

46 States 

t)6 dties 

Measles: 

45 States 

96 cities 

Meningococcus meningitis 

46 States 

96 cities. - 

Poliomyelitis: 47 States... 
Scarlet fever* 

46 States.... 

96 citie« 

Smallpox. 

46 States 

96 cities 

Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

96 cities 


Case,^ reported 


1931 


1930 


Estimated 

expectancy 


1,336 

608 

7,992 

2,&S2 

132 

60 

49 

6,468 

2,132 

996 

103 

148 

40 


1,695 

696 

6,762 

1,387 

239 

92 

20 

6,031 

1,817 

1,765 

162 

178 

26 


988 


1,474 


65 


32 


Deaths reported 


Influenaa and pneumonia. 89 cities. 
Smallpox: 89 cities 


1,712 

0 


963 

0 


City reports for week ended January 24 , 1931 

The ‘'estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It 
Is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in mos. instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is Included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are 
smoothed when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases 
given in the table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated 
expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


NEW SNOLAKD 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Nashua 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Burllngt ,n 

Massachusetts: 


Boston 

Fall River. 



<v0uuo xetiiuiu; 

Pawtucket-. 
Providence. 
Connecticut; 
Bridgeport.. 
Hartford.— 
New Haven. 



Diphtheria 

Influenxa 




Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
ca.ses re* 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

13 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 


Q 



0 


0 


Q 

i\ 

0 






0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


Q 

A 

2 

1 


3 


Q 

u 

A 






0 

0 

80 

4 


31 

4 

66 

3 

Q 

86 

12 

10 

16 


1 


Q 

0 

A 

14 


4 

26 

1 

1 

6 

1 

15 


2 


Q 


0 

0 

5 

Bl 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

18 


0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

18 

1 

0 

0 

2 

103 

23 

2 

0 

29 


Pneii* 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 


3 

1 
0 

0 

0 

41 

2 
2 
7 

0 

7 

2 

4 

5 
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City reporlB for week ended January 24, 1931 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles, 
casKs re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cnvcs re- 
jiorted 

Pneu- 

monia. 

deaths 

reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

repoited 

f'ases 

reporiefl 

Deaths 

reported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









Now York: 









Buffalo 

44 

13 

14 


0 

49 

48 

22 

New York 

171 

208 

78 

1, 140 

147 

161 

17 

508 

HochoRter 

12 

8 

2 


1 

2 

3 

7 

Syiwu‘4e 

New Jeisey: 

28 

3 

1 


0 

8 

0 

5 

Camden 

3 

7 

1 

5 

3 

TJ 

2 

5 

Newark 

48 

21 

18 

191 

6 

6 

6 

18 

Trenton 

10 

3 

0 

88 

1 

0 

8 

2 

Pennsylvania: 









Philadelphia 

140 

71 

24 

104 

44 

74 

19 

128 

Pittsburgh 


23 

9 

2 

2 

26 

12 

46 

Heading 

18 

2 

2 


0 

159 

41 

2 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio: 









(’incinnati 

10 

10 

0 

1 

2 

38 

25 

17 

('loveland 

JH4 

31 

15 

26 

3 

1 

100 

19 

("nlurahus 

18 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

Tolodo 

07 

8 

9 

1 

1 

2 

18 

4 

Indiana* 









Fort Wujno. 

7 

5 

5 


0 

16 

0 

4 

ItiihnTitiT>oii«; 

54 

10 

0 


2 

i 10 

12 

15 

South Bond 

fi 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

6 

Torrt’ II ail to 

7 

1 

o' 


1 0 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois 









('hicjivo 

113 

110 

90 

226 

19 

26 

1 39 

05 

iSpnngflold 


1 





1 


^T^phi}^uTl 









Pot'oit - 


56 

:u 

12 

1 

7 

15 

19 

Flint 

12 

,i 

0 


0 

1 

5 

1 3 

(irand Uaplda.-- 

7 

i 2 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

"Wisoonsm* 




1 I 




i 

Kenosha 

40 

1 

0 


0 

0 

9 

i 1 

Madison 

30 

0 

1 


0 

1 

24 


M ihvaukoe,..,_._ 

110 

17 

1 


0 

18 

194 

14 

Hacint* ....... 

25 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Suporlor 

6 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRA L 



1 






Minnesota. 









Duluth 

0 

0 

0 < 


0 

0 

0 

2 

Minneapolis 

54 1 

2:i 

3 1 


2 

13 

30 

15 

St Paul--. 

31 1 

7 

0 


3 

1 

3 

3 

Iowa* 



! 






Dll vPTi port 

1 ‘ 

1 ; 

0 



0 

0 


Ties MoItios 

5 

2 

1 



0 

0 


Sioux Cit-v 

8 

0 

1 



1 

5 


W aterluo 

8 

1 

0 



1 

0 


Missouri' 









Kansas Citv 

37 

6 

8 

1 

1 

34 

2 

21 

St. Joseph 

1 

3 

1 


3 

0 

2 

4 

St I.oiii^. 

26 

43 

26 

1 


983 

5 


North Dakota: 









Fargo 

15 

0 

0 


0 


7 

0 

( Imnd Foi lc<j 

1 

1 

1 



0 

4 


South Dakota. 









.SuiilY Folia 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Omaha _ 

5 

5 

4 


0 

0 

4 

0 

Kansas. 









Topeka ... 

14 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Wichita - 

10 

2 

1 


0 

1 

0 

1 

aOVTIl ATLANTIC 









Delaware: 









Wilmiripton 

4 

2 

2 


0 

3 

0 

0 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

188 

28 

8 

1.046 

10 

198 

16 

3$ 

Cumberland 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Predoriek 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

District of t'oUimbia: 









Washington 

35 

19 

10 

28 

2 

25 

0 

26 

Virginia* 









r.vtir>li Kiircr 

5 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

3 

Norfolk 

12 

3 

2 

882 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Rlchmoml ....... 

10 

6 

4 

42 

2 

91 

1 

0 

Ronnokn 

7 

3 

0 


0 

0 

0 

6 


32910 
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City reports for week ended January B4, iBSi — Contimied 


Diphtheria 


Division, State, and 
city 


SOtTTH ATLANTIC— con. 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem, - 
Bonth Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Gerogia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida- 

Miami 

Tampa 


*A8T SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky. 

Covington 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama* 

Birmingliam 

Mobile 

Montgomery 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 
Arkansas* 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma. 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma City. 
TexB.s: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana* 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado* 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico* 

Albuquerque.... 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah; 

Salt Lake City.. 
Nevada: 

Reno 


PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane... 
Tacoma 


ure^n; 

Portland 

CTidifornia 
Los Angeles 

Bacramento , 

Ban Francisco — 


Influetua 





Measles, 

Mumps, 

Oases 

reported 

Deaths 

r^rted 

cases re- 
ported 

oases re- 
ported 

4 

3 

0 

4 


0 

2 

0 


0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

45 

2 

1 

0 

198 

0 

12 

1 

i' 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 f)3 

0 

59 

0 


0 

0 

0 

‘ 21 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 


0 

5 

0 


0 

1 

0 


3 

8 

1 


2 

10 

0 

5 

4 

101 

0 


1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

1 



0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

3 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

26 


1 

78 

1 


0 

0 

1 


i 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 



0 

27 



IS 

1 


0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

13 

3 


0 

16 

11 

40 

6 

15 

13 


0 

1 

3 

13 

3 

S 

6 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 
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City reports for meek ended January 24 ^ 1931 — Continued 


Piviaion, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 
re- ! 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases. 

esti- 

mated 

cjLi>ect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

porte<l 

C'asos, 1 
i esti- } 
mated ; 
expect- 
i ancy 

j 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

re- 

porieti 

("ases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

re- 

ported 

MEW ENOLiLMD 












Maine 












Portland 

4 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

44 

New Hampshire. 












Concord 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Nashua 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Vermont. 












Barro 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Burlington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Massachusetts. 












Boston -- 

82 

117 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

1 

0 

43 

270 

Fall River 

5 

JS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

22 

Si/ringfield 

<J 1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

32 

tv orcoster . . 


22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

50 

Rhode Island 

I 




! 







Pftwtufkpt 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

ProMdencc 

13 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

71 

Connecticut 












Bridgeport 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

37 

Hartford _ 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

41 

No\v Haven... 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

61 

MIDPLE ATI ANTIC 

1 











New York 1 












BulT'do 1 

1 27 1 

! 3S 

0 

0 

0 

.3 

1 

0 

0 

26 

15.3 

New York 

1 2H i 

i 288 j 

0 

0 

0 

103 

7 


0 

130 

2,243 

ilochester 

i 0 1 

1 tn ! 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 ! 

0 

42 

82 

Sjracu.se 

H ; 

14 

0 

0 

u 

1 

1 

0 j 

0 

1 5 

52 

New .lersej 












Camden 

7 ' 

' 11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

n 

0 

i 0 

39 

Ne\^ ark 

30 ! 

! 2.) 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

i 21 

105 

Trenton 

5 : 

1 n 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

33 

Pennsjlv.inui 


I 










Pliiladelpliia . . 

101 

'i les 

0 

0 ’ 

0 

35 

2 

2 

0 

1 24 

726 

Pitldnirgh 

30 

1 48 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

i 

0 

21 

219 

Rending 

4 

! 4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

EAST NOUTH i 


1 










CENTKAL 


1 

1 










Ohio 


1 










(^inc'unidi 

23 

.34 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

136 

Cleveland 

45 j 

79 

1 

0 

0 

13 

1 

2 

0 

34 

182 

Columbus 

u 1 

4 

1 j 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

80 

Toledo 

14 

1,5 

1 

5 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

; 3 ! 

81 

Indiana 

1 

1 








! ^ 


Fort VVayne... 

6 

1 6 

} 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

Iiidinnapoiis. . 

U) 

5.^ 

I 4 

; 23 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

! 18 


hcfutii Beiul ' 

3 

2 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 4 

23 

Torre Haute... 

4 

.1 

! 0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

u 

0 

i ® 

21 

Rllnois. 



I 



( 

’ 

j 


1 


Chicago 

136 

‘M) 

! 1 

6 

! 0 

53 

3 

! 2 

1 

i 55 

768 

Spnnglield 

3 


0 


1 

' 

I 0 



1 













Michigan 





1 

' 






Detroit 

110 

* 121 

2 

2 

! 0 

I 27 

: 1 

0 

0 

81 

264 

Flint.. . 

13 1 16 

1 

u 

0 

' “2 

! 0 

1 

0 , 

13 

27 

Grand Rapids. j 

12 

1 14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

! u 

0 

0 

1 

40 

Wisconsin* 1 


! 





1 





Kenosha. ' 

2 

! 3 

i 0 

0 

0 

! 0 


0 

0 ! 

0 

9 

Modisou 1 

4 

6 

0 

0 



' 0 

0 


0 


M dvaukee 

37 

20 

0 

1 0 

0 

5 

1 0 

0 

0 

' 28 

117 

Racine 

6 

5 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 0 1 (» 

: 0 

0 

1 

15 

Sutierior 

3 

0 

1 0 

0 

! 

u 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 

WE8T NOtlTH 



j 









CENTUAI. 



i 









Minnesota: 









1 



Duluth 

11 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

1 

28 

Minneapolis... 

51 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

15 

109 

St. Paul 1 

32 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

55 

Iowa: 












Tift vc*Ti t lArt, 

2 

2 

1 

6 



0 

0 


0 


Jt “Wm W V 

li 

10 

2 

4 

1 


0 

0 


0 

36 

A*4\lAiilvO « a. w 

flinnx C^itv 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 -- 


0 

0 


0 


Waterloo 

3 

0 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 





MbrauT 3^ 

CWy rvporiB for ^x>€«k ended January B4t Continued 


Blvlsioii, Btate, 
•nd city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Ihiber- 

oulo- 

sis, 

deaths 
re- 1 
portedj 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

! 

Oases, 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

re- 

ported 

i 

Gases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

liorted 

Deaths, 

re- 

ported 

WIST NORTH CRN- 












TRAL— contd. 












Missouri: 









! 



Kansas City — 

10 

8 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 ! 0 

5 

107 

St. Joseph 

2 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

St. Louis 

37 

01 

1 

3 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

4 

260 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

9 


0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 






1 



I 



S1<viiY FaIIa 

2 

1 

0 

7 



0 

0 

I 

0 

8 

Nebraska: 







1 





Omaha 

6 

15 

1 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

56 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Wichita 

4 

2 

1 

18 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

33 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington. -- 

6 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30 

Maryland* 

Baltimore 

36 

37 

0 

0 

0 

18 

I 

1 

n 

24 

248 

Cumberland— 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

Frederick 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

District of Col.- 












Washington... 

25 

32 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

5 

178 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Norfnit 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Richmond 

5 

14 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

52 

Roanoke 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

18 

Wheeling 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

14 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

12 

Winston-Salem 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

35 

South Carolina* 












Charleston 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

0 

25 

Columbia 

0 


0 




0 


1 



Greenville 

0 

2 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Georgia: 












Atlanta 

5 

33 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

J 

74 

Bmnswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Savannah 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Florida: 












Miami 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

20 

Tampa 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

31 

SAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky. 












Covington 

2 

25 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Tennessee* 












Memphis 

7 

30 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

101 

Nashville 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

J 

0 

0 

2 

45 

Alabama: 












Birmingham .. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

82 

Mobile 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Montgomery.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


2 


WRST 80t;th 












CXNTBAL 












Arkansas; 












Fcrt Smith 

1 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock. — 

2 

4 

0 

0 

o' 

1 1 

0 

0 

o' 

0 


tdUisiaikia; 












New Orleans.. 

8 

22 

0 

3 

0 

8 

3 

1 

1 

2 

; 186 

Shreveport — 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 29 
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OiXy repwrtt for week ended January 24, 1931 — Continued 



Scarlet fever I 

1 Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 


1 

i 







Tuber- 




Whoop-: 

Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases. 



ing 

cough, 

! Deaths, 

1 all 

and city 

esti* 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases, 

Deaths, 

deaths 

esti- 

Caso.s, 

Deathi), 

case.i 

mated: 

re- 

mated 

re- 

1 re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

1 causes 


expect^ 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 1 


ancy 




ancy 





WIBT SOUTH CEN- 












TIIAL— contd. 












Oklahoma* 












Muskogee 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 

0 


0 k lab oma 








I 


City 

3 

5 

1 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

Texas* 









Dallas 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

71 

Fort Worth 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

39 

Galveston 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

16 

Houston 

4 

8 

2 

7 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

76 

San Antonio... 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana. 












Billiiij^s 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Great Falls 

3 I 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Missoula 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Idaho 









Boise 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Colorado 



I 









Denver 

12 

31 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 i 

0 

17 

92 

Pueblo 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

7 

13 

Now Mexico* 









Alt»uqtierque._ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Arizona’ 












Phoenix 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


X’tah 










Salt Lake City 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

13 

32 

Nevada* 












iteuo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

I’ACinc 












Washington: 


1 








26 < 


Seattle 

10 

13 

2 

0 



1 

1 



Spokane 

10 

8 

6 

5 

1 


0 

0 


2| 


Tacoma 

3 

3 

4 

1 

0 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4| 

32 

Oregon 

Portland 

5 

2 

9 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


California. 












Los Angeles... 

41 

24 

4 

1 

0 

29 

1 

2 

0 

9 

326 

Sacramento 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

36 

San FrancLsco- 

22 

11 

2 

2 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

27 

222 


Division, State, and city 


NKW ENGLANU 

Mas‘«nchuselts; 

Koston 

Worceslei 

Connect leaf* 

Hartford 

MinnLE ATLANTIC 

Now York 

New York , 

New . 

New art 

Fennsyhaiua 

1'hila.tlelpliia 

PiiishurLdt 


Meningo- 

CfiCCUS 

meningiUs 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infan- 
tile paralysis) 







Cases 









esti- 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

Cases 

Deaths 







expect- 









ancy 



3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

• 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

11 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

! 2 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 1 

1 

2 j 

0| 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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City reptnii for toeek ended January 8^ I&Sl — Continaed 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

lethargic en> 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Capes 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAPT NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plftvolftnd.. — - 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana. 

Indiaiiapoli*? 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terr© Haute 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois* 

(Chicago - 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit - 

1 

1 

I 0 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Flint 1 

1 

0 

0 

i ® 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee I 

1 

0 

1 

i 0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

liaoine 1 

0 

0 

! “ 

j 

1 0 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 




j 

i 



Minnesota 

M inncapolis ... 

1 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

I 

; 0 

0 

0 

St. I'aiil 

0 

0 

0 

: h 

0 

0 


1 

0 

Iowa* 

Waterloo 

1 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

, 0 

0 

Missouri* 

Kansas Citv... ......... ... 

1 

0 

»! fl 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

St. Louts..'. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

North Dakota- 

Grand Forks 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









District of ("olumbia: 

Washington 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 1 

Raleigh , , - , , , - 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

South Carolina: ! 

Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

Oeorgie: ^ 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

oJ 

0 

3 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Tennessee 

Memphis 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham.. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








V 

Louisiana; 

New O? leans _ ‘ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

n 

A 

1 0 

A 

Shrei eport- ... 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

V 

o 

0 

u 

A 

OklRhoma: 

Muskogee 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

u 

A 

V 

1 A 

u 

Teias: 

Dallas . . _ . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

u 

1 

u 

A 

u 

A 

0 






u 

u 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Idaho: 

Boiae 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 


A 

A 


Colorado: 

Denver ^ _ 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Q 

A 

0 

u 

A 

0 

0 

Arteona: 

Phoenix 

1 

0 

Q 

U 

A 

0 

w 

0 

0 






U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

OaUfomia; 

- Los Angeles 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

A 

A 




gflOmraentn ^ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

O 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84111 Franclsfjo , 

0 

0 

V 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

s 







u 

0 

4 

1 


> Typhus fever: 1 case at Savannah, Oa. 
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The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
6-vreek period ended January 24, 1931, compared with those for a like period 
ended January 25, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates 
previous to 1931 are approximate estimates. Those used in computing the rates 
for the weeks ended January 3 and January 4, and subsequent weeks, are esti- 
mated midyear populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 
1930 census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 
31,600,000 estimated population. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities December 21 ^ 1930, to January 24t 1931 . — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1929-30 i 

DIPHTUEKIA CASE RATES 







Week ended — 






Dec. ^ 

Dec || 

Jan. 

Jan. 

1 

1 Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


•27. 1 

28. i 

3. 

4 

in, 

11. 

17. 

18. 

24, 

25, 


mo ' 

1929 1 

1931 

19:10 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

98 filies 

73l 

- 

1 

120 '1 

78 

113 

i 

114 

74 

108 

>79 

no 

New England 

f»9 1 

120 1 

115 

141 

1 76 

102 

91 

1.33 

106 

160 

Middle Atluiiiic 

49 ' 

113 ! 

07 

hi 

02 

107 

56 

89 

67 

91 

East Nortli Central 

lOH : 

107 t 

H9 

l''»3 

97 

VM) 

95 

126 

>94 

144 

West North ('eiitral 

M 1 

07 j 

82 

no 

98 

126 

82 

110 

84 

83 

Bouth Atlantic 

79 

79 

01 

1 94 

H3 

90 

69 

112 

<65 

116 

East South Central 

94 1 

m '! 

70 

102 

116 

72 

70 

00 

76 

66 

West South Central 

ir,^ i 

171 

1.32 

181 

142 

1.53 

108 

192 

81 

146 

Mountain... 

00 i 

35 ■ 

Cl 

53 

3r> 

70 

52 

53 

35 

35 

Pacific 

47 1 

_l 

82 1 

'i 

53 

99 

«. 

73 

47 

81 

88 

79 


MEASLES CASE HATES 


98 cities 

185 

91 || 

276 * 

I2f} 1 

3,50 1 

1 

171 1 

324 

j) 

203 ji >404 

220 

New tngbind 

279 

90 I 

207 

129 1 

409 i 

no 1 

310 

172 

522 

230 

Middle Atlantic 

74 

51 ;• 

99 

72 } 

177 ! 

109 1 

158 

117 

251 

111 

Ea.st North Central 

2H 

97 !'■ 

54 

117 

0.3 ! 

152 

87 

150 

* 

135 

West N'urtI) ( ontral 

1,2.'.0 

140 I 

1,871 

2S3 

2, 1.56 ! 

;4io ' 

1,829 

372 

1,984 

467 

South AlUintic 

111 

:«) ’ 

318 

141 

1 429 ! 

12S ’ 

.500 

182 

<804 

172 

East South Central 1 

304 i 

1 0 't 

896 

0 

t 801 t 

12 ' 

995 

.36 

, G98 

24 

We^t South ('entral 

20 

k4 • 

24 

91 

, 20 

29, i 

7 

373 

; iO 

582 

Mountain 

223 

7H '! 

313 

20.4 ! 

220 1 

1.50 f 

, 374 

247 

1 757 

220 

Pacific 

19 

1 j. 

24 

261 

1 33 I 

1 

443 i 

1 

55 i 

579 

1 ” 

626 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

227 

216 

227 

242 

277 

204 

1' 

{ 316 

272 

>333 

288 

New England 

32.3 

299 

325 

391 

414 

411 

.5:49 

397 

576 

457 

Middle Atlantic 

2{K) 

105 

226 

175 

24') 

218 

; 282 

212 

314 

226 

East North Central 

288 

311 

255 

341 

;4a4 

350 

, :498 

394 

*383 

375 

West North ('cntral 

241 

179 

236 

2,54 

290 

221 

321 

265 

323 

314 

South Atlniiiic 

10:4 1 

144 

259 

202 

276 j 

2IS 

, 304 

216 

<343 

192 

East South Central 

385 

75 

291 

111 

1 396 ! 

96 

1 465 

90 

483 

149 

West South Central i 

<'i4 

122 

105 

SO 

r>8 j 

129 

129 

125 

142 

98 

Mountain 

309 1 

322 

218 

:4.^s 

1 322 

493 

1 331 

344 

357 

379 

Pacific 

99 

; J46 i 

71 

225 

1 

241 

: "2 

237 

119 

344 


> The figures given in tins table are rab^s iwr 100.000 rntpulalum, annual basis, and not the number of case* 
reported, ropulations used are estirnatei. as of Jul> 1, 19JI, 1930, and 1929, respectively. 

» apringfiold, 111., and Cohunbiu, S not imliided. 

* Springfield, 111 , not inclinled 

• (Jolumbia, S. C., not included. 
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Summary of woMy reports fromeitiee Decomber 9/, 1980^ to January $4i 1981,'^ 
Annum rates per lOiXOOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1929-80 — Continued 


SMALLPOX OASB RATES 



PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 



NewEnriand*., 
MiddleXtlantlo _ 
East North Central. 
West North Central 

Sooth Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South CentraL 
Mountain.. 

Padflc 














































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicahle diseases — Week ended January 24, 1931 . — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases in Canada for the week ended January 
24, 1931, as follows: 


ProviiiM 

Careliro- 

spinal 

fever 

Influ- 
enza i 

i 

TiCtlinr- 1 
Kic cn- 
n'phaliti*' 

1 

Polio- 
myelitis 1 

Small- 1 

I 'OX ! 

! 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prince Edward Island * 


1 1 




Nova S(«tia 

1 

' ! 

1 


New Brunswick - 


' 1 



Quebec 

1 

1 1 

i 1 

4 

Ontario 



1 ‘ 

ij 

3 

17 

Manitoba 



! 


7 

Baakatchewan......... 




1 .1 

6 


Alberta 




1 I 



British Columbia......— 






1 





Total 

1 

j C3 

I 

1 

IC) 

2t 






* No case of any disease included in the tai>le was roportecl during the week. 


Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended January 24, 
1931. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
January 24, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

} 

Cases , 

Disease 

Cases 

Carebrosplnal meningitis 

2 

Ophthal mia neonat orum ... 

8 

Chicken yiox _ . 

114 


107 

DiphthAria - - 

47 

SniaJliH)\ - 

2 

Erysltielas ^ _ 

H 

Tuberiulosis 

39 

Oentian mefislfis 

8 

Typhoid fever 

4 

MAAftlftS _ ^ _ 

82 

\V hooping t’ough-. - — 

82 

Mumps 

172 
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(Frencb): 
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a ^ 

a 

o 


» Figures for cholera in the Phillippine Islands are subject to correction 

* JJiirius; the period from Aug. 24 to Sept. 26, iilSO, 26 cases of cholera with 17 deaths were reported in Manitum, Surigao Province, P. I, 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P. present] 
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British East Africa (sac also table bdow): 



Plagiie-infected rats. 
India (Portuguese) 





CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 
(C indicates cases; D, deaths; P. present] 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


February 1931 
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•Dairen. 
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Moulmein 



CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Contmued 
[C indicates cases. D, deaths; P, presentl 
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K<‘nya isr. ^ . . . 424 - I Mp\k*o Durango aI>o tabit* abo\ 

Choson.- . 2 1 i . . .. Morocco — 

Stishin - (' 2 ' Turkov.. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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THE PREVALENCE OP INFLUENZA 

United States . — The reports to the Public Health Service of cases of 
influenza for the week ended February 7, 1931, totaled 10,068, as 
compared with 12,828 cases for the preceding week. The figures, 
presented by geographical sections and States, appear on pages 433 
and 434. 

New York City, Maryland, and North Carolina, where the disease 
has been prevalent, reported fewer cases for the week ended February 
7 than were reported for the preceding week. South Carolina showed 
a slight increase in prevalence. Massachusetts and Illinois reported 
decreased prevalence of influenza for the week ended February 7 as 
compared with the preceding week. 

Maine and New Hampshire in the northeast and Georgia and 
Florida in the southeast reported increased prevalence, and there 
is some increase in California. 

The disease is of mild type. 

Europe . — Influenza is reported from a number of countries in 
Europe, but it is mild and there has not been any extensive epidemic. 
A report dated January 31, 1931, stated that in England and Wales 
influenza was reported in a number of cities, particularly in Liverpool. 
The mildness of the disease is indicated by the fact that most of the 
deaths attributed to influenza were of persons over 60 years of age. 

In Switzerland outbreaks occurred in 17 districts. Basel and 
Zurich were chiefly affected. The general mortality in towns of more 
than 10,000 population for the weeks ended January 10 and January 
17, 1931, was 14.5 and 15 per thousand, respectively. These rates 
are said to be low for this season of the year. In December the general 
mortality in these towns averaged only 12.6 per thousand. 

In Spain influenza of a mild type prevailed, particularly in the cities 
of Madrid and Barcelona. The general mortality in these cities was 
somewhat higher than it had been during the corresponding period of 
recent years without epidemics, but it was lower than in January, 
1927 or 1929. 

In Czechoslovakia influenza has been reported in Bratislava and 
in some districts of Slovakia. The disease has appeared in Austria 
and in Greece, especially in Athens. 

In Germany returns from sickness insurance organizations indicated 
that the epidemic reached its climax in the cities affected without 
causing any noticeable increase in mortality. In Poland the epidemic 
was said to be abating the latter part of January. 

32911 *-- 31 — 1 (387) 
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CURRENT PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE mSEASES IN 
THE UNITED STATES' 

DECEMBER 28, 1930-lANCART 31. 1931 

The prevalence of certain important communicable diseases, as 
indicated by weekly telegraphic reports from State health depart- 
ments to the Public Health Service is summarized below. The under- 
lying statistical data are published weekly in the Public Health 
Reports under the section entitled “Prevalence of Disease.” 

Injluenza. —There w'as a sharp increase in influenza cases from 
4,660 cases during the 4-week period ended December 27, 1930, to 
26,924 “ cases during the 4-week period ended January 31, 1931. 
Stated otherwise, during the December period the number of cases 
amounted to about 65 per cent of the number for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year; for the January period this percentage 
had risen to 263. 

The tendencies in the different regions of the United States, as 
shown by reports to the Public Health Service, are presented in the 
accompanying table. 

Table 1. — Number of influenza cases reported in different geographic sections 
during recent weeks of the winter of 19S0~S1 and during the corresponding weeks 
of Ike winter of 1999-30 


Week ended— 


Region 

Dec. 

6, 

1930 

Dec. 

13, 

1930 

Dec. 

20. 

1030 

Dec. 

27, 

1930 

Jan. 

3. 

1931 

Jan. 

10, 

1931 

Jan. 

17. 

1031 

Jan. 

24. 

1031 

Jan. 

31. 

1031 

Feb. 

1^1 

New England and Middle Atlantic: 













27 

40 

61 

62 

102 

540 

1.300 

2; 150 

St 163 

1,205 

1929-30 

69 

68 

120 j 

64 

87 

104 

71 i 

87 

93 

86 

Said North Central: 



1 




i 

j 



1930-31 

62 

76 

49 

62 


80 

118 

364 

679 

668 

1929-30 

60 

01 

78 

104 

00 

103 

100 

151 

in 

91 

West North Central: 











1930-31 

8 

0 : 

IS 

0 

31 

27 

24 

123 

no 

101 

1929-30 

16 

20 

16 

20 

26 

61 

80 

61 

83 

41 

South Atlantic: 











lfi30-31 

760 

769 

633 

661 

868 

1. 184 

1.408 

3,682 

6,607 

6,071 

1929-30 

1, 127 

1.144 

786 

1.093 

bide 

1,366 

1,230 

1.260 

1.232 

1,466 

East and Wast South Central: 




1930-31 

214 

289 

322 

180 

366 

626 

670 

831 

1.087 

1.184 

1929-30 

429 

641 

470 

416 

724 

757 

661 

886 

077 

1,127 

Mountain and Padfle: 










1930-31 

ill 

86 

121 

106 

86 

167 

129 

173 

261 

304 

1929-30 

100 

126 

06 

78 

139 

162 

100 

186 

189 

100 

Total (idl regions): • 











1030-31 

1.172 

1.210 

1, 189 
1.666 

1.080 

1,620 

2,623 

3,748 

7.318 

10^096 

0^418 

1929-30 

1,800 1,089 

1.764 

2,632 

2,613 

2,340 

2,630 

2.686 

2; 960 


«38 States and the District of Oolambla included. 

1 From the Office of Statistical Investigations. U. S. Public Health Servkie. The ntimbers of States 
included for various diseases are as follows: Typhoid fever, 46; poliomyelitis. 47; meningoooocos meningitis. 
47; smallpox, 47; measles, 44; diphtheria, 46; scarlet fever, 46; infinenKa, 38. 

< It should he recognized that these reports are incomplete and that the oompleteness df reporting vailii 
greatly in the different regions. 
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The i&ciease has clearly been sharpest in the North and South 
Atlantic sections, although there have been minor increases in the 
Great Lakes region also. 

Some increase in mortality has taken place, but in general the cases 
seem to be of a very mild type. 

Poliomyditi $. — The poliomyelitis incidence again declines, from 332 
cases during the preceding 4-week period ended December 27 to 194 
cases during the four weeks ended January 31. In October, 1929, 
the number of cases reported was more than four times as high as 
the number reported for the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. During the period ended December 27 this ratio stood at 2.9, 
and for the period ended January 31 it was 2.5. 

The recent changes in the incidence of this disease have varied from 
section to section. The far west and the States west of the Great 
Lakes region have shown marked improvement, w'hile in the remain- 
ing regions the ratio to last year has risen slightly since December. 

SmaMpof ,. — The number of reported cases of smallpox during the four 
weeks ended January 31 (4,276) was lower than for the corresponding 
period of last year (6,552) but higher than for 1929, when 2,960 
cases wore reported. 

In some of the West North Central and South Central States, the 
recent incidence has risen somewhat more rapidly than the seasonal 
expectancy. 

Scarlet ferer . — The incidence of scarlet fever was somewhat higher 
than has been the experience of recent years. The number of cases 
reported during the 4-weok period ended January 31 was 21,452, 
as compared with 19,030 last year and x^dth 16,044 for the 
corresponding period of 1929. The incidence in relation to that of 
the same period of last year is higher especially in the following groups 
of States: Now England (17 per cent), the Great Lakes (26 per cent). 
South Atlantic (20 per cent), and South Central (36 per cent). For 
the aggregated States the excess over last year is 13 per cent. In 
practically all these regions these excesses developed during the 
month of January. 

Measles . — The number of cases of measles (29,666) reported during 
the 4-woek period ended January 31 for the aggregated States 
is approximately one-third in excess of the cases reported in the cor- 
responding period of each of the two preceding years. The excesses 
occur mainly in the South Atlantic, South Central, and West North 
Central regions. 

Diphtheria,. — ^For the States combined, diphtheria continues its 
gratifying low record. For the 4-week period ended January 31, 
5,429 cases were reported, as against 6,706 last year — a decline of 
about 19 per cent. The decline obtained in all regions. 
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OUB meningitis incidence. For the d-week period ended Janu&ry 81, 
695 cases were reported, as compared with 942 last year — a decline of 
37 per cent. The situation was slightly less favorable in the North 
Atlantic and South Central groups than in the remainder of the coun- 
try, although in both areas the number of cases reported still fell 
below the number for last year. 

Typhoid jever . — The incidence of typhoid fever dropped about 40 
per cent during the month of January. The number of cases during 
the 4-weok period ended January 31 (633) compared very favorably 
with the number reported for the same period in 1930. In both years, 
however, the disease was considerably more prevalent during the 
month than in Januaiy of 1929. 

Mortality, all causes . — The mortality from aU causes in a group of 
cities, as summarized in the Weekly Health Index of the Census 
Bureau, averaged 14.5 per thousand population, annual basis, as 
compared with 13.5 for the same period last year. In 1929, the rate 
for the corresponding period averaged 19.2, due to the influenza 
epidemic prevailing at that time. 


STUDIES ON THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF SULPHUR 

IX. THE ESTIMATION OF CYSTEINE IN THE PRESENCE OF 

GLUTATHIONE 

By M. X. Sullivan, Senior Biochemist, and Waltbb C. Hess, /IsstXonl 
Chemist, National Institute of Health, United States Public Health Service 

Meldrum and Dixon, in their recent paper on “ The properties of 
pure glutathione ” (Biochemical Journal, 24, 472, 1930), found that 
the Sullivan (1926) reaction for cysteine was markedly inhibited by 
the presence of glutatliione in the proportion of 9.0 mg. of glutathione 
to 1.0 mg. of cysteine. If Meldrum and Dixon’s results can not be 
explained and set aright, the findings of these investigators would 
detract more or less from the quantitative and perhaps qualitative 
value of the Sullivan reaction for cysteine in extracts of tissue or in 
the evaluation of the purity of glutathione. The fact, however, is 
that, by slight modifications of the Sullivan reaction as originally 
published, cysteine can be estimated quantitatively in any proportion 
of glutathione, at least up to 100 glutathione to 1 of cysteine. 

Indeed, if Meldrum and Dixon had followed the cysteine procedure 
detailed by Sullivan (1929) in the second paper of the series on 
** Studies in sulphur metabolism ” they would have found that reduced 
glutathione in the proportion of 9.0 rag. to 1.0 mg. of cysteine has no 
inhibiting effect on the estimation of cysteine. 
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The proof of this statement is shown by the following experimental 
results recently obtained with a sample of glutathione prepared by 
Firie’s (1930) modification of the Hopkins’ (1929) procedure and with 
a sample of cysteine hydrochloride made from cystine and freed from 
iron by Warburg’s (1927) acetone treatment. 

Tested by the Okuda (1925) iodine method with reduction by 
heating with zinc and hydrochloric acid (Okuda, 1929), both the 
glutathione and the cystcino hydrochloride were found to be at least 
99 per cent in the reduced form. 

EXPEHIMENTAL 

Glutathione and cysteine hydrochloride were dissolved separately 
in 0.1 N hydrochloric acid. Aliquots w'ere then taken and mixtures 
made so that each 5 c. c. of the mixture contained 1.0 mg. of cysteine 
and glutathione in descending amounts 9.0, 8.0, 6.0, 4.0, 2.0, 1.0 mg., 
etc. The standard was 1.0 mg. of cysteine (1.3 mg. of cysteine 
hydrochloride) in 5 c. c. 

The Sullivan reaction was then run on 5 c. c., in the manner that 
Meldrum and Dixon presumably ran it; that is, without the presence 
of cyanide. Tiiirty minutes were given to color development before 
adding the sodium hyposulphite (Na 2 S 304 ) and reading. The results 
given in Table 1 showed some inhibition of the cysteine reaction by 
glutathione. 


Table 1. — The estimation of cysteine in the presence of glutathione 


Olutatbione^ysteiDe ratio 

Percent 

cysteine 

deter- 

mined 

Qlutathione-cystelne ratio 

Per cent 
cysteine 
deter- 
mined 

(A) OlutAthirmA Q, rystpinA 1 . _ 

70 

(F) niiitAthinnA rv^tAinA 1 

93 

(B) Ohitathi6ne 8f cystolno I.-.....—.. 

77 

(0) Glutathione cysteine 1. .......... 

100 

(G) OliitftthinnA r>yfitAinA 1 __ 

87 

(11) Glutathione cysteine 1 

100 

(D) Glutathione 4» cysteine 1-- 

91 

(I) GUitatliione H, cysteine 1 

100 

(E) Qiutathione 2, cysteine 1 

93 

Cysteine control i.O mg. 



For reasons that need not be detailed here, the inhibition shown in 
Table 1 suggested primary or secondary oxidation of cysteine, so the 
experiment was repeated in the presence of sodium cyanide to act as 
an antioxidant. Two series were run: (A) with 0.5 c. c. of 5 per 
cent aqueous sodium cyanide; (B) mth 1 c. c. of 1 per cent sodium 
cyanide, before adding the naphthoquinone, etc. The procedure em- 
ployed was as follows: To 5 c. c. of each solution and standard add 
the sodium cyanide, shake, and add 1 c. c. of a freshly prepared 0.5 
per cent aqueous solution of 1.2 naphthoquinone-4-sodium sulpho- 
nate, shake (5 to 10 seconds), add 5 c. c. 10-20 per cent solution of 
anhydrous sodium sulphite in 0.5 N sodium hydroxide, mix, and wait 
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80 minutes at a temperature about 20** C. A reddish brown color 
appears. Then add 1 c. c. of a 2 per cent solution of sodium hypo» 
sulphite (Na 2 S 204 ) in 0.5 N sodium hydroxide. The brown red color 
in the presence of cysteine is converted to a purer red. The reaction 
is given by no other compound tested, not even by glutathione or 
cysteine amine. As shown by Sullivan and Hess (1930), even iso- 
cysteine is negative. 

As shown in Table 2 no inhibition of the Sullivan cysteine reaction 
occurs when cyanide is present to prevent oxidation of the cysteine. 


Table 2. — The determination of cysteine in the presence of glutathione — in the 
presence of sodium cyanide 


Olutathione-cystomo ratio 

Per cent cysteine 
determined 

Series A 

Series B 

(1) Glutathione 9, cysteine 1 

97 

100 

(2) Glutathione 8, cysteine 1 

101 

09 

f3) Glutathione fi, cvs*.eine 1 

100 

100 

(4) Gliitiit.hl<mA 4^ oystAine 1 .. _ _ , ___ , 

100 

09.6 

Glutathione 2, cysteine 1 

101 

101 

(fi) GlutathioiiA 1, cy.<d.cmA 1 _ _ . 

too 

100 





The experiment shows clearly that in the presence of cyanide (I 
c. c. of a 1 per cent freshly prepared aqueous solution of sodium 
cyanide is satisfactory) glutathione has no inhibiting action on the 
Sullivan reaction at the ratio 9 glutathione to 1 cysteine employed by 
Meldrum and Dixon. 

Even at the level, 18 mg. of glutathione to 1 .0 mg. of cysteine, the 
colorimetric reading of the 1.0 mg. in the mixture was 19.8 when 
matched against 1.0 mg. of cysteine similarly treated and set at 20. 

Higher proportions of glutathione to cysteine call for modiheation 
in the procedure. With modifications later detailed there is no in- 
hibition of the cysteine reaction when the proportions are 36 to 1 or 
even 100 to 1. 

The higher glutathione content calls for more naphthoquinone. 
When to the glutathione-cysteine mixture 36 mg. to 1 and to the 
standard cysteine solution 1.0 mg. in 6 c. c. 0.1 N hydrochloric acid 
there were added 1 c. c. of 1 per cent aqueous sodium cyanide and 1 
c. c. of a 1 per cent solution of the naphthoquinone followed by the 
regular sodium sulphite in 0.5 N sodium hydroxide and then after 30 
minutes color development by 1 c. c. of the NasS 304 in 0.5 N sodium 
hydroxide, no inhibition occurred. 

Under the same condition the mixture containing glutathione 100 
mg., cysteine 1.0 mg., only 75 per cent of the cysteine was estimated. 
On increasing the naphthoquinone to 2 c. c. for the 100 to 1 mixture 
uid for the standard, 89 per cent of the cysteine was estimated. 
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Since on theoretical grounds the apparent retardation of the 
Sullivan cysteine reaction in the 100 to 1 mixture seemed to be con- 
nected with the possible buffering action of the glutathione, the 
experiment with the glutathione-cysteine mixtures 100 to 1 was 
repeated with stronger alkali, as follows: To 5 c. c. of mixture and 
standard were added 1 c. c. of 1 per cent aqueous sodium cyanide, 
2 c. c, of 1 per cent aqueous 1.2 naphtboquinone-4-sodium sulphonate, 
followed by 5 c. c. of 10 per cent sodium sulphite in N sodium hydrox- 
ide, and after 30 minutes standing by 1 c. c. of a 2 per cent solution of 
sodium hyposulphite in N sodium hydroxide. The average of four 
separate runs gave returns varying from 96.1 per cent to 100.8 per 
cent of the theoretical cj^steinc, wdth an average of 98.3 per cent. 

Using the procedures detailed in this paper, cysteine can be esti- 
mated quantitatively by the Sullivan method in any proportion up 
to 100 glutathione to 1 cysteine. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF NATURAL PURinCATION IN 
POLLUTED WATERS 

IV. THE INFLUENCE OF THE PLANKTON ON THE BIOCHEMICAL 
OXIDATION OF ORGANIC MATTER 

By C. T. Butterfield, Bacteriologist, W. C. Pdbdt, Plankton Expert, and E. J. 
Theriault, Chemist, United States Public Health Service 

The abstraction of dissolved oxygen from polluted water during 
the natural purification process is a well-known phenomenon. It is 
also well known that the amount of dissolved oxygen used up is defi* 
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nitely related to the amount of pollution present. While these facts 
in regard to the natural purification of polluted water are well estab* 
lished, the mechanism by which the oxidation is accomplished can 
only be surmised. For instance, if a portion of polluted water is 
examined, many bacteria and plankton are found. If all of these 
organisms are killed or removed from the water, oxidation ceases. 
The interreactions of these biological factors and the part that each 
plays in the process of natural purification constitute the subject of 
this study. 

Extensive studios are described in the literature on the rate and 
extent of biochemical oxidation of polluted water. In general, these 
studies have been confined to a determination of the amounts of dis- 
solved oxygen absorbed after various periods of incubation at differ- 
ent temperatures without reference to the biological factors con- 
cerned. Theriault (1927) presents a review of these studies. Among 
them, Dupr^ (1884) and Muller (1911) recognized that the oxidation 
phenomenon was dependent upon bacterial activity. Novy, Roehm, 
and Soule (1925), Novy and Soule (1925), and Soule (1925), studied 
the respiratory quotients (Oj to CO, ratios) of certain bacteria and 
protozoa. Unfortunately for our purposes it was not necessary for 
these workers, in determining respiratory quotients, to obtain any 
information regarding the number of organisms at work or the 
amount of nutrient material consumed. 

In his text “The Principles of Soil Microbiology," Waksman (1927, 
p. 339) discusses the interrelationships of protozoa and bacteria in 
the soil. “Decomposition of organic matter as well as other biological 
activities are resultants of the multiplication and growth of bacterial 
cells. By destroying the excess of bacteria, the protozoa may stimu- 
late further bacterial development and, therefore, fimther biological 
transformations in the soil." A divergent view is held by Russell 
and Hutchinson, who attempt (Waksman, p. 755) “to correlate the 
destruction of protozoa following partial sterilization with the in- 
crease in the numbers of bacteria and their activities and subse- 
quently soil fertility." Briefly stated, the opinion just quoted 
r^ards protozoa as probably inimical to soil fertility, whereas the 
opinion first quoted credits protozoa with probable usefulness to 
this same end. 

Purdy and Butterfield (1918), in their study on the effect of 
plankton animals on bacterial death rates, showed quite clearly that 
certain of the protozoa are responsible for the destruction of large 
numbers of bacteria in the natural purification process. They ni«»« 
observed that when bacteria only were present, the bacteria soon 
reached a limiting number, which was maintained for several weeks, 
and that under such couditions, as judged by physical appearances, 
veiy little purification of the samples occurred. When plankton also 
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wan present, the limiting bacterial population was not maintained 
and the process of natural purification apparently proceeded to com* 
pletion. Chemical examinations of the samples were not made. 

PKBUMINABT EXPERIMENTS 

At the start of the present study a number of preliminary experi- 
ments were made with samples containing such heterogeneous com- 
binations of bacteria and plankton as are normally found in polluted 
river w'ater. One of these experiments was performed on the Berke- 
feld filtrate of a raw sew'age. One portion of this filtrate was inocu- 
lated with a heterogeneous mixture of bacteria, plankton-free, which 
had been isolated from the sewage. This portion, suitably diluted 
with plankton-free dilution water, was transferred to sterile dissolved 
oxygen bottles and incubated at 20° C. Daily determinations were 
made of the total bacterial count and of the dissolved oxygen content 
of the incubated samples, with occasional observations to verify the 
absence of plankton. 

As a part of the same experiment, the remainder of the Berkefeld 
filtrate was inoculated with a small portion of raw sewage to restore 
the plankton as well as the bacteria which the unfiltered sewage origi- 
nally contained. This second portion was then treated and examined 
as was the first portion, except that daily examinations for plankton 
were also made. 

Whatever the e.xpectancy may have been, it was found that oxida- 
tion was far more rapid in the samples w'hich contained plankton than 
in those samples from which the plankton had been excluded, although 
the observed numbers of bacteria were greater in the absence of plank- 
ton. The more extensive oxidation observed in the plankton-bearing 
portion might be ascribed to the consumption of dissolved oxygen by 
the plankton. The greater variety of bacteria introduced with the 
sewage may also have been beneficial in promoting a more vigorous 
oxidation. Other factors are to be considered, including possible 
relationships between the bacteria and the plankton. 

Because of the number of the variables involved these preliminary 
studies on saniples of sewage containing heterogeneous inoculations, 
while instructive, did not offer any opportunity for determining the 
separate influence of the various biological factors concerned. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided to determine in a simple reproducible medium: 

1. The oxidation, if any, which occurs in the absence of all living 
organisms. 

2. The oxidation which takes place in the presence of pure or mixed 
cultures of bacteria in the absence of plankton. 

3. The oxidation which is effected by pure cultures of plankton in 
the absence of bacteria. 
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4. The oxidation which occurs in the presence of both bacteria and 
plankton in pure and in mixed cultures. 

Unless specific mention to the contrary is made, the medium se- 
lected for these experiments contained 0.005 gram each of dextrose 
and peptone per liter in phosphate — buffered solution. The growth 
characteristics of bacteria in this medium have already been described 
by one of us (Butterfield, 1929 a). 


OXIDATION IN THE ABSENCE OF ALL UVINO ORGANISMS 

Tests were made with the dilute dextrose-peptone solution to de- 
termine whether it would use up dissolved oxygen in the absence of 
living organisms. In making these tests the dilute medium, suitably 
sterilized, was thoroughly aerated and tested under various conditions. 
A second portion was inoculated with enough of a suspension of Bad. 
aerogenes to provide a count of 23,500 organisms per c. c. A third 
portion was inoculated with the same amount of the Bad. aerogenes 
suspension heated sufficiently to kill all living bacteria in it. For the 
tests the samples were transferred to sterile dissolved oxygen bottles, 
with precautions against the introduction of any contamination. All 
bottles were incubated at 20° C. At the start and at appropriate 
times thereafter tw'o bottles from each series were removed from the 
incubator and examined to determine the bacterial content and the 
amount of dissolved oxygen left in solution. The bacteriological 
examinations were made by ordinary plating methods and also by 
direct microscopic count. The results obtained are presented in 
Table 1. 


Table 1. — Bacterial counts and oxygen depletions observed in dilute dextrose-peptone 
solution when (I) no biological inoculation is added, (2) Bad. aerogenes are added, 
and (3) dead Bad. aerogenes are added 


Time, in days 

(1) No biological 
inoculntion added 

(2) Bact. aerogenes 
added 

(3) Bead Bact. 
aerogenes added 

Bacteria 
per c. c. 

Oxygon 
loss ill 
p. JK m. 

Bacteria 
jier c, c. 
(living) 

Oxygen 
loss in 
p. p. m. 

Bacteria 
per c. c. 
(living) 

Oxygen 
loss in 
p. p, m. 

0 

0 


23, 600 


0 



0 




0 


1 

0 

-o-lL 


1.78 

0 

-6.02 


0 

~.n 


1.66 

0 

0.00 


0 



2.95 

0 

.07 


0 

.05 


2.45 

0 

.08 






Q 

fiA 





2.77 

0 

. W 

1 


0 

.18 


2.76 

0 

1 !0(i 


0 

.16 


2.56 

0 

! -.01 


0 

-.02 

4.700,000 

2.77 

0 

i .08 


0 

-.02 


2.87 

0 

1 .04 


0) 



3. 22 


ww iM 





2.81 

t£U 

8 

-.09 


> Bottles from this series were Inocutated with bsoUrla &t this timo. These cootamlsated bottles pro- 
dUoed rosiilts simUw to those observe^! when living bacteria were odd^ at tlio starts 
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It k noted diat in the absence of bacteria no appreciable oxygen 
loss was observed in this medium during 10 days of storage at 20° C. 
^milarly, deoxygenation did not occur when dead cells of Bad. 
asrogenea were present. When the medium was inoculated with 
living cells of Bad. aerogenes at the start, they multiplied rapidly, and 
a corresponding loss in the dissolved oxygen content of the medium 
was observed. As a counter control some bottles of the sterile 
medium were removed from the incubator on the tenth day and 
inoculated with bacteria. The subsequent history of these bottles 
was the same as that of the bottles which received living bacteria at 
the start. 

OXIDATION IN THE PRESENCE OF PURE CULTURES OF BACTERIA 

The major portion of the work with pure cultures of bacteria was 
done with Bad. aerogenes. In these e.\periments an attempt was 
made to establish definite limits for the oxygen requirements of this 
organism under standard conditions in order that when grown in com- 
bination with plankton the symbiotic effect and the oxygen require- 
ments of the plankton as such might more definitely be estimated. 
A few tests were made with pure and with mixed cultures of other 
bacteria, proteus, eoli, and a small sewage coccus, to determine the 
extent to which the findings with Bad. aerogenes were representative 
of bacterial oxidation. 

In the following tests to determine the oxygen requii’ements of 
Bad. aerogenes growing under standard conditions the dilute dextrose- 
peptone solution was prepared and sterilized, usually in 10-liter quan- 
tities. The inoculation with Bad. aerogenes was accomplished by 
taking the growth from a 24-hour 37° C. agar slant and suspending 
it in 100 c. c. of sterile water. Vaiying amounts of this suspension 
were added to the sterile medium, depending on the initial concentra- 
tion of bacterial cells desired. One c. c. of this suspension per liter 
of medium yielded an initial bacterial content of approximately 60,000 
per c. c. (A 24-hour, 37° C. agar slant of Bad. aerogenes with an 
inoculated surface Js by 2% inches in area usually contains 5 to 7 billion 
viable cells.) The temperature of the inoculated medium was then 
brought to 20° C., and it was vigorously agitated to insure thorough 
mixing and a proper dissolved oxygen content. The medium wras 
then allowed to stand for a few minutes to permit the escape of any 
entrained air and was then siphoned to sterile dissolved-oxygen bot- 
tles, suitable precautions being taken to prevent the entrance of any 
contamination. 

At the start of a test, determinations w'ere made of the bacterial 
count and dissolved oxygen content of some of the first and of the 
last bottles filled. No appreciable differences were observed at any 
time between the first and the last portions withdrawn. All bottles 
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were stored is an incubator, held at a constant temperature of 20* C. 
Examinations were made at appropriate time intervals thereafter to 
determine the number of Bad. aerogenes per c. c. and the residual dis* 
solved oxygen content. Tests were also made to determine whether 
any extraneous bacteria or plankton had gained entrance to the 
bottles. As a rule, two bottles were analyzed at each period, and 
the results secured from these duplicates were generally in good 
agreement. The results obtained from nine such experiments are 
presented in Table 2. The A and B sections of the table contain the 
bacteriological and chemical results, respectively. 


Table 2. — Bacterial counts and oxygen depletions observed in dilute dextrose-peptone 
solution^ incubated at 20^ C., when inoculated with a pure cultures of bacteria 





Experiment No. 




n 

n 

D 

n 

8 

14 

15 

15 

17 



Aver- 

age 


A. BACT. AKBOQXNBS PZB C. C. 


0.— 

48,000 

4,250,000j 88,000 239,000 

1,000,000 

37,700 

1.-.. 

2,700,000 

ii, 400, oo5|i‘ 655, 555 5, 665, 555 

6,700,000 

5.400.000 

5.600.000 

2.... 

5,200,000 

12, 300, 000^7, sob, 000 6, 350, 000 

7,500,000ji5,900,000 


6,'8o6,6oo 

13, 455, 555^6, 555, 555 i 555, 555 

6,555,555 m65,o55’ 
6, 200, 000 

4.— 

5,500,000 

1127900,555 7, 555, 555 6, 155, 555 

1 

6,750,000 6*300,000 

5-... 

6,]0a 000^ 

12, 400, 000 5, 600, 000|5, 800, 000 

6,756,555j 4,750,555 


5, 250, 000 12, 700, 000 0, 650, 000 6, 300^ 000 

1 

6,050l555|i4,485,5o5 

7.. ., 
8-.- 

10.. . 
15*.. 

7. 800. 000 10. 800. 000 5. 800, 000 5, 560, 000 

5.450. 000 11. 200. 000 5, 700, 0006, 900, 000 

5. 800. 000 10, 800, 000 5, 800, 000 6, 900, 000 
7. 650. 000 4 liOQL 000 4. 150. 000 

7,355,555’ 4,255,'555 

6*550,000; 6,300,000 
6,800,000' 4,900,0001 
4. 350. 000. 4. lOa OQOI 


1 

■ • I' ■ r ■ 

1 

1 


040,000 370,000 

417,000 

85,000 753,000 

84,000' 

5.200.000 6,700,000 
6,800,000, 7,20a 000! 

6.800.000 8,260,000 
6, 550, 000 9, 050, 000 

»6, 290,000; 8,800,000 
t 6,700,000 

4, lOO; 000. 6, 130, 000 

4,600,000' 

7,400,(K)0( 7,630,000 

7, 200, ooo: 

7, 800, 000 7, GOO, 000 
7, 700, 000 

5,800.000 9,100.000 
6,000,000 

‘7,100,000| 7,410,000 

7,050,000' 9,600,000 
8,600,000’ 

6,4m.5o5: 7, mm 
6,700,000! 

6,500.000.19,300,000 
6, 900, 000 

8,900,000' 7,430,000 

{ 

6.500.000 9,000,000 

6.300.000 7,900,000 

6.170.000 7,500,000 
6,200^000 6,100,000 

6,600,000; 7,060.000 
8,150,0001 7, 160,000 

I 7,000,000! 6,850,000 
‘ »5, 250,000 


B. OXTOKN LOSS IN P. P. M. 


1-.-, 

i.9ej 

2.33 

2.67 

2.49 

2.06 

1.92 

2.05 

1.88 

2.63 

2.06 

2.23 

2.09 

3.30 

3.30 

3.35 

3.36 
*3.45 

2.24 

2 .... 

3.07j 3.83 

2.50 

2.75 

2.44 

12.48 

3.12 

2.28 

3.17 

2.63 
2.69 
2.47 

2.64 

2.77 

3.... 

2.63 

f 2.94 



2.58 

2.61 

2.54 


*2.56 

2.75 

4 .... 

2.76 


2.50 

2.91 

2.74 

2.95 

2.44 

2.87 

2.83 

5— , 

2.79 

3.23 

2.56 

3.18 

8. 69 

3. 13 

2.45 

2.30 

8.61 

3.58| 

8. so' 

3.63 

3.05 

8 .— 

2.81 

3.64 

2.89 

■ iio 

2.63 

*3.17 

2.47 

2.37 

ii90 

3.02 

7-... 

2.80 

i'2i 

^55 

2.86 

3.17 

3.2) 

2.30 

2.79 

3.69 

2.95 

8-.-. 

2.60 

2.80 

2.56 

2.80 

3.03 

8.23 

2.94 

3.04 

3.67 

2.97 

10... 

15 

3.07 

2.89 

3.01 

2.66 

3.32 

3.64 

3.48 

8.41 

2.32 

8.08 

3.37 

3.02 

2.86 

3.00 

4.00 

3.70 

8.16 

*3.10 


I Calculated dgure; moto of preceding and following resnltf. 
> Includes results obtained at 13 to Id days. 


The resiilts obtained in this series of experiments indicate that 
wij^hl^ 48 hours after inoculation into a sterile dextrose-peptone me- 
dium the total count of Bad. aerogenes increases to a limiting figure 
which is fairly uniform in the different experiments. Growth of 
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bacteria than apt>6ar8 to ceaae, but the maximum count is sustained 
for seirerid days. 

It is noteworthy that oxygen is absorbed at a rapid rate only while 
the bacteria are in a state of active multiplication. This absorption 
of oxygen practically ceases after the limiting number of bacteria has 
been reached, even though the viable bacterial population remains 
quite high, (10,000,000 cells per c. c. in some experiments). This 
observation has been supported in experiments where the examinations 
have been continued for 30 or 40 days. The indications are that 
under the given conditions, the oxygen requirement of resting bacterial 
cells is negligibly small (less than 0.01 part per million of oxygen 
daily per million bacteria). It also seems fair to conclude that bio- 
chemical oxidation is effected only by growing cells. 

Using the same technique as in the experiments with Bdct, aerogenes^ 
tests were also made with Bad, proteuSy Bad. coli, and a small coccus 
isolated from sewage. The first strain of Bad. coli tried failed to 
grow in the dilute medium at 20° C., though it grew well at 30° and 
37° C. Another strain of Bad. coli was used which did grow well in 
the dilute medium at 20° C. This strain had the cultural character- 
istics of the so-called fecal type. The bacteriological and the oxygen 
results obtained in these experiments with cultures other than of 
Bad. aerogenes are presented in Table 3, sections A and B, respectively. 
The average results previously obtained with Bact. aerogenes in the 
same medium are also included for comparative purposes. 


Table 3 — Bacterial counts and oxygen depletions observed in dilute dextrose^ 
ptvione solution incubated at ^0^ when inoculated with bacteria in pure 
culture 



Bact. 

aeroirenes 

Bact. coil 

Bact. proteuB 

Small sew- 
age coccus, 
experi- 

Time, in days 

average 0 

1 

i i 

experi- 

Experi- | Experi- 

Experi- 1 Experi- ; 

ment 


ments 

ment No.37jment No.41| 

ment No. 81,ment No. 32{ 

t 

No. 84 


4 . BACTERIA PKK C. C. 


0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

753.000 

6.180,000 

7,630.000 

7,000,000 

7.410.000 

7.150.000 

7. 430. 000 

7.060.000 

6.850.000 
5^250,000 

61.900 
2,060,000 
5,350.000 
, 5,020,000 

fill 

7,900 

8.460.000 

5.280.000 
6,220.000 
5.100.000 
4,000,000 

200 

42,000 

5.650.000 

6.100.000 

5.600.000 

6.700.000 


1, 190 
70,500 

16.400.000 

18.200.000 

rllillllllliBlH 


10.200.000 

9.980,000 

19,300,006 

kj0hSBHBh8BBB8BBH 

i 6.560,000 


4.320.000 

3.220.000 
3,290,000 

III 

18,800,000 

18,000,000 

20,200,000 

10 

18 

4, m 6 oo 

I 5,080,000 

10,100,000 

8.020,000 

B . OXYOEN W >88 IN P P . M . 


2.24 

1.52 

2.42 

1.84 

002 

0.28 


2.77 



8.67 

2.46 

2.43 

8 

2.75 

2.29 



3.94 

8.17 

4 





4.26 

4.22 






4.59 

4.64 

2.96 

6 

3 02 

im 

3.88 




7.*.. 

2 05 



4.72 

4. 75 

8.18 

10 

3 16 

2.78 

4. 47 

4.56 

4.67 

8.68 


8 10 

2.90 

3.05 

4.02 

4.79 

8.08 
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As already noted in experiments with Bad. aerogenea, each pure 
culture increased rapidly until a limiting number was reached, and 
thereafter no marked change in the count was observed for several 
days. As before, active deoxygenation took place only during the 
growth period, and it practically ceased after the maximum count 
was reached. It is to be noted that the limiting number of bacteria 
developing is somewhat different for each species and that the extent 
of the oxygen loss also varies slightly with different bacteria. In 
fact, these differences are explainable on the basis of known relation- 
ships between the limiting number of bacteria, the size of the indi- 
vidual organisms, and the concentration of the food, as already dis- 
cussed in an earlier paper (Butterfield, 1929 6). Variations in the 
extent of oxygen absorption are also to be expected as a result of 
differences in the availability of the food material to the various 
species of bacteria. Greater significance attaches to the observation 
that in all experiments bacterial multiplication ceased after a few 
days’ incubation and that this cessation of activity was reflected in 
the oxygen results. 

OXIDATION IN MIXED CULTURES OF BACTERIA WHEN PLANKTON 

ARE ABSENT 

On the basis of preliminary work with sewage organisms it appeared 
desirable to use inoculations of graded complexity when work was 
undertaken with mixed cultures. In the first e.xperiment only two 
species of bacteria were used, namely. Bad. aerogenes and an uniden- 
tified oiganism which produced a yellow pigment. This latter bac- 
terium had been frequently found associated with the protozoon 
Colpidium. In the next experiment a mixture consisting of four stock 
cultures — Bad. aerogenes, Bad. proteus, Bad. coli, and Bad. subtUis — 
was used. In two other experiments the above stock cultures were 
used together with a number of unidentified cultures picked at ran- 
dom from plates made from river water and sewage. These mixtures 
contained, respectively, 15 and 18 different strains of bacteria. An 
attempt to obtain a more complex mixture by washing the growths 
from plates made from river water and sewage was unsuccessful, as 
several varieties of plankton, which had multiplied or perhaps only 
survived on the plates, were found in the inoculation. The results 
obtained in these experiments with mixed cultures of bacteria are 
given in Table 4, section A containing the bacteriological and section 
B the oxygen results. 
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Tabus 4 . — BaeUrud eountt and caygen depktiong observed in dilute dextrose-peptone 
sah/tion incubated at tO^C., when inoculated with bacteria in mixed culture, but 
free from jdankton 



dtjsctarial 

speclas 

4 bacteria) spaeiesi 

15 bacterial species 

18 bacterial species 

Time, In days 

Experiment No. 


24 

31 

aa_j 

62 

63 

60 

61 


A. BACTSRIA fER C r. 


0 

470,000 

6,2-50 

141 

4,820 

6,000 

6, 550 

9.650 

1 

4,000,000 

2, ,360, 000 

27.500 

7,020,000 

8,080,000 

6,050,000 

5,400,000 

2 

5,600,000 

6, 220. (KK) 

6, 520, 000 

7, 4K0, 000 

0. 8H0. 000 

7, 020, 000 

6,420,000 

3 

4 

16,100,000 

13.600.000 

16.200.000 

7, 120, m 
6,0,W,000 
7,760,<X)0 

6,680,(X)0 

7. 180.000 

6.050.000 

9,420,000 

10, 500, 000 

6, 100, 000 
6, 220, 000 
6,600,000 

6,200,000 
8, 120, 000 
7.380,000 

5 

6,m,66o 

8. m 000 

7 

6,600,000 

4, 450, 000 

6,480,000 

7, 580. 000 

10, 000, 000 

5, 6.50,000 

6.680,000 

0 

12, 200, 000 



4,780,000 

8,900.()»)0 

6, 000, 000 

6, 100, 000 

10 

13, 000, 000 

4,250,000 ! 

1 e.iw.ooo 

6, 050, 000 

8, 000. 000 

2, 300, 000 

1,880,000 

16 

7,800,000 

4, 350, 000 1 

1 4,680,000 

.5, 500, (XK) 

7, 500, 000 

2,2S0,000 

3,810,000 


B. OXTOEN LOSS IN T. P. M. 


1 

2 02 

0.06 

-0.06 

3. 46 

3. 40 

1.84 

3.24 

ffffIffPli 1 1 1 1 1 

2.60 


2.28 


3.86 

2 95 

4.00 

^ fllllfllp 1111 

3 72 

3.86 

3.82 

3 85 

3.99 

4.36 

4.35 

^ BHiiiH 1 1 1 1 1 

4 46 

4. OS 

4.05 

4 09 

4.06 

2.92 

4.62 

4 1111 

6. 21 

4. U) 

4.30 

4.33 

4. 14 


4.72 


4, 76 

4 50 

4.71 ; 

4.43 

4.49 

3. 36 

4. 74 

0 .... 

6 07 

4,46 

4.68 1 

4.50 

4.40 

3.28 

6 00 

10- 


4.42 

4.64 

4.80 

4.34 

3. 82 

6 20 

16 

6.16 

4,41 


4.65 

4.49 

4.52 

6.15 



The data presented in Table 4 arc in good general agreement with 
the results obtained with pure cultures. As before, (1) the bacteria 
increased in numbers until a limiting population was reached, which 
(2) was sustained for several days. (3) Oxygen was used up at a 
rapid rate, but (4) only w'hile the bacteria were in a state of active 
multiplication. The circiimstanco that the total o.xygen demand is 
somew'hat greater with mixed than with pure cultures accords sat- 
isfactorily with our knowledge of the food idiosyncrasies of bacteria. 
With increasing complexity of inoculation it is to bo expected that 
the proportion of unutilized food would diminish. 

Thus those four significant facts regarding bacterial grow’th and 
oxygen depletion, in the absence of plankton, have been established 
for certain bacteria growing in pure culture and also in fairly hetero- 
geneous mixtures. In this connection it should be noted that in 
a few experiments the bacterial counts and oxygen depletions have 
been followed for 30 to 40 days without observing any marked change. 

It is to be noted that the experiments already presented were all 
conducted in a buffered medium containing 0.005 gram (6 mg.) each 
of dextrose and peptone per liter. While the results at this food 
concentration arc reasonably consistent, it appeared desirable to 
repeat some of these experiments in media of different concentra- 
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tion. In the experiments presented in Table 5 the food oonoentrt^ 
tion in terms of dextrose and peptone was accordingly varied from 
1 to 12 mg. per liter. Bad. aerogenes was used for the inoculation, 
and the technique folio «red was the same as in previous experiments. 
The results for the first four days are the average values obtained from 
duplicate samples at each concentration. The figures for the fifth 
day are the aveiage values obtained from four closely agreeing observa- 
tions. In all cases the observed depletion of oxygen has been referred 
to the amount used up with 5 mg. each of dextrose and peptone per 
liter, that is, the observed loss with 1 mg. per liter was multiplied 
by five, etc. The bacterial figures, however, are unchanged. 

Tablb 6. — Bacterial counts and oxygen depletions observed in dilute media contain^ 
ing various amounts of dextrose and p^ione^ when inoculated with Bad, aerogenes 
in pure culture and incubated at 20^ C. 


Time, in days 


Milligrams each of dextrose and peptone per liter 


1.0 

2.5 

6.0 

8.0 


12.0 


i. BACT. AEROGENES PER C. C. 




20,300 

34, 100 

47,000 

111,000 



28,600 

68,H00 

102,000 

2 : 12.000 



702,000 

8,050.000 

10,400,300 

18,100,000 



1. 280, 000 

8, 780, 000 

11,700,000 

18,700.000 



1,180,000 

6, 960, 000 

10,700,000 

19,800 000 



1,060,000 

7,350,000 

11,000,000 

20,200,000 


44,000 

l,0d0.000 

7,320,000 

I 

12, 400,000 

18,800,000 


B. OXYGEN LOSS ^ IN P. P. If . 


544 

0 02 

-0 02 

0.04 

0 02 

0 04 


0 15 

1.66 

2.10 

Z06 

2.14 

2 

2 86 

2.57 

2.66 

2.40 

2.58 

S 

2.92 

2 76 

2.68 

2.84 

2.68 

4 

2.65 

2.72 

2.70 

2.82 

2.84 

6 

2.98 

2.94 

2.80 

2.89 

2.62 


> Resalts obtained by multiplying the observed depletion by the factor required to express each in terms 
of the 5.0 mg. per liter coooontration. 


Bacterial growth with 1 and 2 mg. each of dextrose and peptone 
per liter was slower and less regular than in media containing larger 
amounts of food. The oxygen demand results show a slight but 
systematic tendency to increase with decreasing concentrations. In 
part this trend is due to the omission of any correction for the oxygen 
demand of the dilution water. Irrespective of concentration, the 
absorption of dissolved oxygen practically ceased after a few days. 

The conclusion drawn from these and similar experiments is that 
growth of bacteria, either in pure or in mixed culture, presents certrin 
definite and readily reproducible characteristics which are not greatly 
altered by variations in food concentration within the usual pollu- 
tional loading of streams. 
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OZZOATION BT F17BE CULTURES OF PLANKTON IN THE ABSENCE OF 

BACTERIA 

The isolation of certain lands of plankton in pure culture but not 
free from bacteria presents but few difficulties greater than those which 
are encountered in the similar isolation of bacteria. But the freeing 
of individual organisms of such a plankton culture from bacteria is a 
tedious and time-consuming operation. Even this, however, can be 
accomplished with patience and careful technique, but it is only a 
smali part of the problem of maintaining plankton in pure, bacteria- 
free culture. A medium must be available in which the bacteria- 
free organism will multiply. Of necessity this medium must be 
selected by the trial and error method. The desired organism, 
freed from bacteria, is placed in the sterile medium under trial. If 
growth occurs and the medium remains bacteria-free, success is 
attained. 

At the start of these investigations it was planned to study the 
activities of at least three plankton oi^anisms in bacteria-frec culture. 
With this in view, attempts were made to isolate (1) a very small 
plankton, (2) a plankton of medium proportions, such as Colpidivm, 
and (3) one of the larger organisms, such as Paramecium or Oxytricha. 
Attempts to secure the small plankton in bacteria-free culture failed, 
although it was successfully grown in media containing a very limited 
number of bacteria species. Colpidium * was obtained and success- 
fully perpetuated in bacteria-free culture. Thus far all efforts* 
to obtain either Paramecium or Oxytricha in bacteria-free culture have 
failed, although much time has been spent on Paramecium, a large 
number having been washed free from bacteria and inoculated into a 
variety of media. 

Consideration is now given to the results obtained with Colpidium. 
In the experiments with bacteria only, described above, a synthetic 
medium, containing 5 mg. each of dextrose and peptone per liter of 
phosphate-buffered dilution water, was employed. Colpidium in a 
bacteria-free state has invariably failed to grow in this medium, al- 
though this ciliate grows luxuriantly in this same medium when a 
slight initial inoculation of living bacteria is added. 

By increasing the concentrations of dextrose and peptone in this 
medium it was fotmd that when 500 or more mg. of each were present 
per liter, Colpidium would multiply and reach very high numbers even 
in the absence of all bacterial life. 

Preliminary experiments were made to determine the amount of dis- 
solved oxygen consumed by Colpidium growth in this more concen- 

■Xsobtad by Dr. M. A. Botbtr, U. S. FubUo Health Service. 

' Recent trotk not within the scope of this paper seems to have been sucoosstiil with Panmtetum. 
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trsted medium. The t^ts were made by the etand^rd dissolted oxy* 
gen analytical procedures before the experimental difficulties with these 
procedures in the presence of such large amounts of organic materials 
were definitely known. These experiments are nevertheless of value, 
for the results obtained serve to fix roughly the upper limits of oxygen 
consumption, inasmuch as the experimental errors involved invariably 
tended apparently to increase the loss in dissolved oxygen in the me- 
dium. Four such preliminary experiments were made. The procedure 
given for the cultures of bacteria only was followed, with the exceptions 
that the concentrations of dextrose and peptone in the medium were 
much greater and that bacteria-free Colpidium was the only inoculation 
added. In every case the incubated sample in which the residual 
dissolved oxygen was determined was also examined to ascertain the 
number of Colpidium per o. c. and to establish the absence or presence 
of bacterial contamination. Occasional bottles were found on the 
fifth day of storage and thereafter which had become contaminated 
with bacteria. The results obtained from such bottles were of course 
eliminated from consideration. 

Owing to the inherent, slower rate of multiplication of such plankton 
organisms as Colpidium, as compared with the rate of division of 
bacterial cells, observations made at shorter intervals of time than 
five days are not instructive. The results obtained in these, prelimi- 
nary experiments are presented in Table 6. 


Table 6. — Colpidium counts and oxygen depletions observed in dexlrosc-pej^ons 
solutions inoculated with Colpidium in pure, bacteria-free culture and incubated 
at S0°C. 


Time of incubation, in days 

Concentra- 
tion of 
dextrose 
and of 
peptone in 
mg. per liter 

Colpidium 
per c. c. in 
cubic stand* 
trd units 

OiTgen 
depletion 
in p. p, m. 

5 

r>, 000 

500 

ia350 

006 

8.17 

1 M 



500 

500 

1,780 

\ vi 

2.38 

A M 



a, (MV 

0. 09 


Repetitions of these experiments, using the improved technique and 
apparatus described by Theriault and Butterfield (1929) for the deter- 
mination of oxygen demand in the presence of unusual anmunts of 
organic material, provided data of greater quantitative significance. 
For these tests the concentration of dextrose and of peptone was in- 
crea^ to 5,000 mg. per liter. No difficulty was experienced in 
obtaiiung accurate oxygen demand results with this apparatus and 
procedure. Examinations were made at frequent intervals for 27 
days to determine (1) the Colpidium content, (2) the oxygen depletion, 
and (3) the absence of any bacterial contamination. The results 
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obtained from one such test with a pure, bacteria-free culture of 
Colpidiutn are presented in Table 7. 

Tabix 7. — Colpidiutn counts and oxygen depletione observed in a sdu’-^n contain- 
ing 5,000 mg. each of dextrose ana of wptone per liter when inoculated with a 
pure culture of Colpidiutn and incubated at S0° C. 




Oxygen 
depiction 
in p. p. m. 

Colpidium per c. c. 



Time, in days 

Individuals 

Cubic 

standard 

units 

Bacteria 
per c. c. 

iSHIillHHISIRIHRHIiRHIRIilliMIIHIRIHRiR 


3 

6 

None. 

1 

7.0 

4 

0 

Do. 



0.5 

13 

26 

Do. 

4 - 

9.0 

S3 

224 

Do. 


9.2 

1€0 

670 

Do. 

7 

n.g 

756 

2, 643 
6,076 
12, 285 
23, 074 
20,880 
39.064 

Do. 

» - - 

n.5 

1,410 

Do. 

Q 

13 5 

2. 730 

Do. 



3i 0 


Do. 


f>7 0 

Do. 


7K. 7 


Do. 



12, 260 


Do. 



14.000 

15.000 

Do. 

' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 iHl 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

14H 3 

Do. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 B 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

m. 7 

12,700 
13. 650 


1 Do, 

' j 1 1 1 1 1 j 1 1 1 1 1 j 1 1 1 1 1 1 j 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 B B 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 

190 9 


Do. 


220.4 

14,150 

16,600 

14,200 

13,750 


Do. 

23 i 

244.8 


Do. 

! 

255.4 

Do. 


297.5 


Do. 



In tliis experiment the Colpidiutn increased in numbers until a 
maximum was reached on about the sixteenth day. The oxygen 
depletion of 148.3 parts per million observed on the sixteenth day 
slowly incieased to 297.5 ports per million on the twenty-seventh 
day, although there was no further increase of the Colpidiutn. 

When inoculated with Bact. aerogenes in pure culture, the 5-day 
oxygen demand of this medium, containing 5,000 mg. each of dextrose 
and peptone per liter, is about 3,000 parts per million. To obtain 
additional information in regard to the oxygen demand of this medium 
a portion of tlie medium in which the Colpidiutn had been growing 
for 27 days w'as removed and inoculated with the heterogeneous 
flora and fauna found in polluted river w'ater. An additional oxygen 
depletion of 6,880 parts per million after 5 days and 8,350 parts per 
million after 10 days was observed. At the time the above portion 
of the medium was removed to determine its residual o.\ygen demand 
in the presence of a combination of bacteria and plankton, the remain- 
ing Colpidiutn-oiily portion in the container was treated with suflS- 
cient acid to kill the Colpidiutn. No further loss of oyxgen was 
observed in this portion. 

In the light of these observations it seems logical to conclude that 
the oxygen depletions produced by the growth of Colpidiutn, in the 
absence of bacteria, are only a small portion of that observed in the 
presence of bacteria or of combinations of bacteria and plankton. 
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OXIDATION BY FtTHB CDDTOSB8 OF BACTBSU AND OF PLANKTON OBOW* 

INO TOOBTHBB 

In this part of the study with plankton and bacteria growing together, 
each in pure culture, the greater portion of the work has been done with 
the combination of Bact. aerogenes and Colpidium, inasmuch as the 
oxygen depletions produced by each of these oi^anisms, when grow- 
ing individually in pure culture, have been rather definitely estab- 
lished. These tests were made with the same dilute dextrose-peptone 
solution and with exactly the same technique as that employed in 
the studies reported above. In almost every instance the pure cul- 
ture bacteria experiments and the bacteria and plankton combination 
experiments were run in parallel. Two exactly duplicate portions of 
the dilute medium were prepared and each was inoculated with the 
same amount of bacterial suspension. One of those portions was 
also seeded with a definite amount of an active Colpidium culture. 
Usually a similar amount of the Colpidium culture was killed by 
heat and added to the portion containing bacteria in, pure culture in 
order that there might be no question as to the exact duplication of 
the oxidizable material present in the two scries. Thereafter each 
of the two portions was thoroughly mixed and distributed to sterile 
dissolved oxygen bottles for subsequent study. 

In these tests with Bad. aerogenes and Colpidium growing together, 
examinations were made, usually in duplicate, at regular intervals, 
to determine (1) the number of Bad. aerogenes per c. c., (2) the num- 
ber of cubic standard units of Colpidium per c. c., (3) the extent of 
oxygen depletion, and (4) whether any organisms other than Bad. 
aerogenes or Colpidium had gained entrance to the bottles. In a few 
instances bottles were found, after the fifth day of storage, which 
contained extraneous organisms. The results obtained from such 
bottles were excluded. 

Ten such experiments with Bad. aerogenes and Colpidium have 
been completed. The results obtained in each experiment, together 
with the average of the 10, are presented in Table 8. The A, B, 
and C sections contain, respectively, the bacteriological, the plankton, 
and the oxygen data. 



T^ble 8,— Bacteria and Colpidium counts and oxygen depletions observed in dilute dcxirose^peptone solutions incubated at fO® C,, when it 

lated with Bad. aerogenes and Colpidium. each in pure cuUuie 
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The results obtained with Baxi. aerogenes and Ootpidium growing 
togetherinthetestmedium appear to warrant the following deductions; 

(1) The bacteria increased very rapidly in numbers to a limiting 
figure of about seven millions per c. c. during the first 24 hours. 

(2) The Colpidium increased slowly, requiring three to six days to 
reach their limiting number. (The incidence of the Colpidium growth 
was apparently favorably influenced by increases in the initial bac- 
terial density.) 

(3) Coincident with or immediately following the increase of the 
Colpidium, the observed bacterial count began to decrease. By the 
time the Colpidium had reached its limiting number, the bacteria 
had been reduced about one-half, and thereafter both the bacteria 
and the Colpidium decreased. 

(4) The absorption of oxygen proceeded at a rapid rate while the 
bacteria were in an observed state of active increase. 

(5) In the experiments with bacteria and plankton growing 
together the absorption of oxygen continued not only after the limit- 
ing number of bacteria had been reached but also after the limiting 
volume of Colpidium was observed. This was not the case in the pure 
culture experiments with bacteria alone. Here the absorption of oxygen 
practically ceased when the limiting number of bacteria was reached. 

These deductions and comments may be understood better by 
referring to Figures I and 2, which portray graphically the average 
results presented in Tables 2 and 8. Figure 1 presents the biological 
results and Figure 2 the corresponding oxygen depletions. 

If biochemical oxidation be effected only by growing cells, then it 
is necessary to conclude that actual multiplication of the bacteria 
occurred continuously in these experiments, although the observed 
number of bacteria present was for the greater part of the time con- 
tinuously decreasing. 

It has been shown that in a more concentrated medium the Colpi- 
dium is able to take on sufficient food to stimulate growth in the 
absence of bacteria, and this organism is not able to do this in the 
dilute medium. Since Colpidium did grow well in the dilute medium 
in the presence of bacteria and a marked decrease in bacterial num- 
bers was observed, it seems reasonable to conclude that the bacteria, 
by absorbing the food and thus concentrating it in their own bodies, 
became a sufficient food in themselves to stimulate the growth of 
Colpidium. Thus the bacteria may be said to be “concentrators” 
or “condensers” of the dilute food material. 

It may be assumed, under the conditions of these tests, that Colpi- 
dium was responsible for the marked decrease in bacterial numbers. 
This assumption is supported by the earlier studies of Purdy and 
Butterfield (loc. cit.). With the bacterial population reduced below 
its limiting number by the inroads of the plankton, the bacteria would 
be stimulated to maintain continuous growth. 
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On the basis of these considerations the function of the plankton 
in the biochemical oxidation process is to maintain the bacterial 
population below its limiting number. As a result, compensatory 
bacterial multiplication is stimulated and a continuation of the oxi> 



m 

Fiotmi I.— Bftcterta and Colpidium counts in dilute dextrose-peptone solution incubated at 
ao® C, when inoculated with (1) Bad. aerogetus in pure culture and (2) Bad. aerogenes and 
QUpUUum growing together in pure culture. Average of 10 experiments 
Fioue* II.— Oxygen depletions observed in dilute dextrose-peptone solution incubated at 
20® C. when inoculated with (1) Bad. aerogenes in pure culture and (2) Bact. aerogenes and 
QUpUium each in pure culture. Average of 10 experiments 

dation phenomenon is obtained. As the limiting number of organisms 
decreases with the food supply, the numbers of Bad. aerogenes and of 
Colpidium decrease as the residual food supply is continuously 
lessened by their continuous growth. 
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OXIDATION BY MIXED CULTURES OP BACTERIA AND OP PLANKTON 

GROWING TOGETHER 

Determinations were next made of the oxidation induced in the 
dilute medium by more complex biological cultures, using for this 
purpose (1) mixed cultures of bacteria with a pure culture of Col- 
pidium, (2) mixed cultures of bacteria udth pure cultures of other 
plankton, (3) complex natural flora and fauna of river water. 

(1) Mixed cultures oj bacteria with a pure culture oj Colpidium . — 
After investigating the effect of a single species of bacteria and of 
plankton developing symbiotically in the dilute dextrose-peptone 
solution, the complexity of the biological factors was increased by 
putting additional bacterial species in the inoculation, with the 
plankton limited to Colpidium. Using the standardized procedure, 
four experiments ® were completed with this biological combination. 
The results obtained are presented in Table 9. 

Table 9. — Bacteria and Colpidium counts and oxygen depletions observed in 
dilute dextrose-peptone solution incubated at 10° C., when inoculated with bacteria 
in mixed culture and with Colpidium 





c. ozTOiN Losa IX r. p. h. 


1 . 

8.37 

8.16 

1.84 

2.86 

2.80 


3.62 

3.78 

2.99 

4.02 

8.60 


4.43 

4.80 

3.26 

4.87 

4.09 


14.84 

>4.72 

8.46 

4.77 

4.44 


5. 24 

6.14 

4.64 

6.82 

6.18 


6.68 

6.64 

6.67; 

6.46 

6.81 


5.68 

6.38 

6.92 

6.83 

6.20 


6. 13 

6.86 

6.32 

6.69 

6.26 

15 — ... 

6.82 

6.94 

6.29| 

6.92 

6.74 


> Calcntetcd Ogure, mean of preceding and following results, used bu average. 

• These experiments were made In parallel with tests where the same bacteria were Included lu the Inocu- 
.latlon but the plankton excluded. For these companion bacteria^nly studies, reteenoe b nuide to Table 
4, Experiments €0, 61, 62, and 63 and the accompanTlng dlscuseion 
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laspectio)! of the deta presented in these tables shows that they 
are in good agreement with the results obtained with bacteria and 
plankton, each in pure culture and growing tt^ether. One difference 
is noted, however, namely, that the extent of deoxygenation observed 
is greater than has obtained in any of the previous experiments, 
although the medium is exactly the same. Tliis is also in agree- 
ment with previous observations; for each time the complexity of 
the biological inoculation has been increased, the extent of deoxy- 
genation also has been increased. 

(^) Mixed euUures of bacteria with pure cultures of plankton, other 
than Colpidium. — While efforts to secure plankton other than Col- 
pidium in bacteria-frec culture were unsuccessful, as has been pre- 
viously explained, and this failure prevented any study of their 
direct effects in bacteria-free culture, it did not prevent observations 
on the extent of oxidation by such plankton growing in mixed cultures 
of bacteria. 

An experiment was conducted using the dilute dextrose-peptone 
solution inoculated with a very small flagrflata (about 5 microns in 
diameter) and with bacteria. This plankton culture, prior to its 
use in these experiments, had been perpetuated through a large 
number of transfers on growths of Bact. aerogenes, and it is probable 
for this reason that all of the bacteria active in these tests were 
Bact. aerogenes. At least no other bacteria w’ere observed. This 
experiment was repeated three times. The average results obtained 
are presented in Table 10. 

In studying these results it is noted that no considerable reduction 
in bacterial numbers took place in the presence of the minute flagel- 
late, such as occurred in the presence of the laiger ciliate Colpidium. 
The reason for this is not known. It may be that the flagellate 
does not feed, or feeds to a limited extent only, on bacteria, or it 
may be that with this combination the biological balance was so 
adjusted that the death and birth rates of the bacteria were appro.xi- 
mately the same. 


TABiiB 10 . — Bacteria and fiageUate counts and oxygen depictions observed in dilute 
dcxtrose^peptone solution when inoculated with Bact. aerogenes and a small flagel- 
late and incubated at S0° C. {average of three experiments) 



Bacteria 
perc. c. 

Flagellates 
per 0 . 0 . 

Orygen de- 
pletion in 
p. p. m. 

Time, in days 

Bacteria 
per c. c. 

Flagellates 
perc c. 

Oxygen de- 
plctioo in 
p. p. m. 

0 

88KOOQ 

70 


rihmh 


2,050 

8.01 

1-.,. 

Ifi 

§§§ 

70 

700 

830 




18.400 

4.20 

2 


mmmmm 

2,020 

2,020 

4.20 

8 


Hi 

6,280.000 

4.77 
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It is observed that the extent of deoxygenation was approximately 
the same as when the combination of Bad. aerogtnea and Cdpidiutn 
was used. As with Colpidium, the extent of deoxygenation was 
greater with bacteria plus flagellates than with bacteria alone. Sim- 
ilarly the difference became apparent only after one to two days of 
storage. 

In attempting to determine the extent of oxidation effected by a 
mixed culture of bacteria and Paramecium, it was discovered that this 
plankton organism would not grow in the dilute media under any of 
the conditions of test. After considerable experimentation it was 
found that this protozoon would thrive (1) in any dilute medium with 
a satisfactory hydrogen ion and mineral salt content, providing very 
large numbers (1,000,000,000 or more per c. c.) of average-sized 
bacteria were added from growths * on solid media, and (2) in a me- 
dium sufficiently concentrated to produce naturally a bacterial maxi- 
mum of 100,000,000 or more per c. c., provided this medium also 
contained minute suspended particles of organic material such as are 
found in an average domestic sewage. 

Sterilized sewage affords a medium of this latter type. Sterilized 
sewage was accordingly inoculated with a mixed culture of bacteria 
which also contained Paramecium. Working with such a concen- 
trated medium, it was necessary to use the aeration apparatus previ- 
ously described by Theriault and Butterfield (loc. cit.) in order to 
maintain aerobic conditions and to determine the extent of the oxygen 
depletion. The sample was incubated at 20® C. and examinations 
were made at frequent intervals for 28 days. The results of the ob- 
servations are presented in Table 11. 

Table 11. — Bacterial countt, Paramecium county and oxygen depletiont oheerved »n 
tletilized domestic sewage incubated at £0° C., when inoculated with a mixed 
culture of bacteria and with Paramecium 


Paramecium 
per c. c. 


Paramecium 
perc. a 


Time, 
in (lays 


Bacteria 
per c. c. 


Oxygen 
loss in 
p. p. m. 


Indi- 

vidiials 


Cubic 

standard 

units 


Time, 
in days 


Bacteria 
per c. c. 


Oxygen 
loss in 
p, p. m. 


Indi- 

viduals 


Cubic 

standard 

units 


0. 

1 - 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 
6- 
7 . 

5. 

10 . 


92,000 

270 , 000,000 

31 ^, 000,000 


310 , 000,000 


107 . 000 . 000 

134 . 000 . 000 

100 . 000 . 000 

221,000,000 


0.8 

107. 8 0 

145.4 0 

186.2 0 

199 8 0 

206.3 0 

215.4 n 

212.8 8 

206.6 6 

220.6 15 


21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*70 

210 

350 

1,050 


11 - 

12 . 

14 - 

15 . 

16 - 

18 . 


25 . 

28 . 


234 . 000 . 000 

117 . 000 . 000 

12,200,000 

6 . 300.000 

2 . 870.000 

1 . 560.000 

1 . 610.000 
1 , 180,000 

900,000 


21911 

231.3 

278.8 

281.9 

295.5 

307.6 
839.2 

331.9 

843.7 


65 

206 

1,050 

1,790 

1.450 

1.240 

800 

650 

425 


3.650 

11,080 

42,150 

76,970 

62,350 

53,370 

16,000 

13,000 

10,620 


* Fearing that all Paramecium bad died out, an additional Intxnilation was added this day. 

* It was necessary to add the bacterial numbers in this manner for it is not possible to produce such large 
numbers of bacteria In dilute media by natural multiplication in it. 
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While delimte quantitative comparison can not be made between 
the results secured in this experiment with Paramecium and those 
obtained with other organisms, because the medium employed was 
not the same, the data are nevertheless of considerable interest 
because of certain similarities in the results. For instance, it is noted 
that during the period of increase in bacterial numbers (0 to 3 days) 
large amounts of oxygen were consumed. After the limiting number 
of bacteria had been reached and prior to the time when an increase 
in Paramecium was observed (fourth to eleventh days) very little 
oxygen was used up. Thereafter when Paramecium increased appre- 
ciably, a marked decrease in bacterial numbers occurred and exten- 
sive consumption of oxygen was again observed. The oxidation pro- 
cess also continued after Paramecium began to decline in numbers. 
These observations are in good agreement with those based on the 
studies with other oiganisms and tend to support the proposed theory 
of Uie r6Io of the plankton in the deoxygenation process. 

(S) Results with complex natural flora and fauna of rirer water. — Thus 
far the biological and oxygen changes occurring in the medium have 
been determined when it was inoculated with bacteria and with 
plankton, in pure culture, and with limited mixtures of the two types 
of life. Observations were also made of these changes when the 
medium was inoculated with such heterogeneous combinations of bac- 
teria and of plankton as are normally found in polluted river water 
and sewage. Four such experiments. Nos. 33, 42, 44, and 45 have 
been c.ompletcd. The procedure and the technique employed were 
identical with those used in the previous experiments. In experiments 
33 and 45 the dilute dextrose-peptone solution containing 5.0 mg. each 
of dextrose and peptone per liter, was used. In experiments 42 and 
44 the amounts of dextrose and peptone were increased to 50.0 mg. of 
each per liter of medium, which concentration required the use of the 
aeration method during incubation. The amount of raw river water 
added per liter of medium as an inoculum in each e.xperiment was as 
follows: In experiment 33, 20 c. c.; in experiment 42, 5 c. c.; in 
experiment 44, 20 c. c.; and in experiment 45, 2 c. c. 

In all cases the samples, both with the experiments carried on by 
the aeration procedure and by the excess oxygen dilution method, 
were incubated at a temperature of 20° C. The usual examinations 
were made at r^ular intervals. The results are presented in Table 12. 



Tablb 12.* BatUerial counis, plankton counts, and oxygen depletions observed in dextrose-peptone solution inoculated with all the haderia and 

plankton in river water and incubated at $0^ C, 
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An inspection of th^e results discloses that the bacteria and 
plankton histories in these experiments are in pood agreement with 
those obtained in the preceding studies when plankton were included 
in the bacterial inoculations added. Active multiplication of the 
bacteria occurred and continued until a limiting number was reached. 
Coincident with this limiting number an increase in the plankton 
content began and the bacteria decreased rapidly in numbers. Sub- 
sequently the plankton also showed a rapid decline. The biological 
growths were much more extensive and regular in media containing 
larger amounts of dextrose and peptone, as would be expected. 

The oxygen depletions obtained in these experiments agreed with 
those in the preceding studies in all respects except one — that is, the 
extent of the oxygen depletions observed in the dilute dextrose-pep- 
tone solution, subjected to the activities of this more complex inocu- 
lation, was much greater than in any of the previous experiments 
where the inoculation added had been limited. In fact, the extent of 
oxidation was so great that in Experiments 33 and 45, where the test 
was made by the excess oxygen method, there was danger that the 
samples might become entirely depleted of oxygen after the sixth 
day of storage. To eliminate this danger the samples were removed 
from the incubator on the fifth day, and immediately following the 
examination for this day they were pooled in a common container and 
thoroughly aerated. The reaerated mixture was then siphoned to 
bottles, again examined, and returned to the 20° C. incubator. 

THE INFLUENCE OF VARIATIONS IN THE COMPLEXITY OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
FACTORS ON THE OBSERVED OXYGEN DEPLETION 

The effect of variations in the comple.\ity of the biological factors 
on the life histories of the organisms present has been fairly definitely 
demonstrated. Attention has also been called to the variations in 
the oxygen depletion exhibited in a medium of constant composition 
resulting from the activities of the several organisms and combina- 
tions of oiganisms which have been tried. In order to give a better 
understanding of these variations in the oxygen results observed under 
such conditions, all of these average data have been summarized in 
Table 13. This table includes the average oxygen depletion figures 
from Tables 2, 4, 8, 9, and 12. A better conception of the differences 
in the rate and extent of oxidation observed, when the dilute solution 
was subjected to these various inoculations, may be obtained by 
referring to Figure 3, which has been prepared from the data presented 
in Table 13. 



Dei>Ltr/of* /iv P P 




m 



FiauRS ni.-~Oxygen depletions observed at 20° 0. wben the dUute dextrose-peptone solution 
was seeded with inoculations wlilcb varied in their biological oomplexi 
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Tabli 13 . — Aperage oxygm depletion$ obaervtd at tCP C. when the dilute dextrose- 
peptone solution was acted upon bp inoculations which varied in their biological 
complexity 



Judging from the results presented in this table and figure, the com- 
plexity of the inoculation introduced into the medium has but very 
slight effect on the rate of o.xidation during the first day or two of 
incubation. When the extent of oxidation produced is considered, 
however, an entirely different condition is observed. The most simple 
inoculation it was possible to employ, a pure culture of bacteria, gave 
rise to the smallest oxygen depletion; the most complex inoculation 
tried, all of the organisms present in a fresh sample of river water, 
gave the greatest oxygen depiction. The dcoxygenation produced by 
the other combinations of organisms tried, graded between these two 
extremes according to the complexity of the inoculations. 


EXPERIMENTS BEARING ON THE VALIDITY OF THE PROPOSED THEORY 
REGARDING THE r6LE OP THE PLANKTON 

In discussing the studies presented in this paper, the theory has 
been advanced that the function of the plankton in the biochemical 
oxidation process is to maintain the bacterial population below its 
saturation point, or limiting number, by feeding upon the bacterial 
cells. It was suggested that this reduction of the bacteria permitted 
the remaining cells to maintain continuous multiplication and the oxi- 
dation phenomenon was continued as long as the residual food supply 
was sufficient to support growth. If this theory of the function of the 
plankton is correct, then it would follow that other methods of reduc- 
ing the bacterial count below the saturation point, such as (a) filtra- 
tion through a Bcrkcfold filter, (6) chlorination, or (c) partial steriliza- 
tion by heat, should produce a similar effect, though not an identical 
one because the reduction in bacterial numbers by such procedures 
82011 * 
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would be instantaneous and not continuous. Therefore, it will be of 
interest now to consider some experiments performed to test the valid- 
ity of the theory that has been advanced to explain the action of the 
plankton. 

Ca) reduction of bacterial numbers by filtration through a berkefeld 

FILTER 

In these experiments dilute dextrose-peptone solution, inoculated 
with a pure culture of Bad. aerogenes, was used. The standard pro- 
cedure previously described was followed. The samples were incu- 
bated at 20° C. until the limiting number of bacteria had been 
reached. A number of bottles selected at random were then removed 
from the incubator and filtered through a sterile Berkefeld filter into a 
sterile container. A small amount of unliltered sample was added to 
the sterile filtrate to restore the original inoculation. The filtrate was 
then shaken thoroughly to distribute the inoculation and to restore 
the dissolved oxygen content before it was again siphoned, with due 
precuation to maintain the purity of the inoculation, to sterile dis- 
solved oxygen bottles and returned to 20° C. incubation. Immediate 
and subsequent examinations were made, not only to determine any 
change in the bacteria and dissolved o.xygen contents, but also to es- 
tablish the absence of any bacteria, other than Bad. aerogenes. Eight 
such experiments were performed. The individual results together 
with the average are presented in Table 14. 

Table 14 , — Bacterial counts and oxygen depletions observed in. dilute dextrose-^pep- 
tone solution inoculated with a pure culture of Bad. aerogerfts, when the bacterial 
numbers have been markedly reduced by partial filtration through a Berkefeld filter, 
after the limiting number had been attained 


Time after 
filtration, in 
days 

Experiment No j 

Average 

4 

6 

t 

7 

8 

14 

19A 

19B 

A BACTERIA PER C. C. AFTER HLIRATION 

0 

1 

2 

5 

71 

10 » 



248.000 
246. (MX) 

490. 000 
770,0(10 

10, 600, (m 

7.900.000 

6.600.000 

2,10o! 2,400 

89,800 

lifai 

930.000 

1. 270. 000 
2,6tK),000 

2.750.000 

2.640.000 

208.000 420,000 

410.000 230, (XK) 
1,680,000 246, (KJO 

980.000 430,000 
960,000j 230,000 

1,000,000 

1.730.000 
3, 40U, 000 

3.010.000 

1.760.000 

746,666i moool 
4,00t),(XX)l 7,8tX),000 
5,760,000' 6,70a(XX) 
4,:i00,(X)0 890, (MX) 

2.330.000 660.000 

2,280,0(J0^ 620,000 

§§§§§ 





1 


B. OtTOBN loss IN P, P. M. AFTER PatBATION 

0 

1 

2 

6 

71 



2.R1 

3.27 

4.01 

3.23 
8.77 
5. 37 
8.02 

8.24 
8.80 

2.50 

2.68 

3.14 

7.86 

7.48 

7.00+ 

2.76 

2.94! 

3.12 

3.28 

8.92 

4.50 

Z54 

3.06 

8.68 

6.38 

6.81 

6.66 

2.98 

8.82 

4.10 

6.69 

6.89 

6.47 

2.32 

8.11 

8.83 

4.85 

6.27 

6.46 

2.24 

2.92 

6.63 

6.99 

6.04 

6.32 

•2.67 

8.12 

4.11 

6.87 

16.01 

*6.24 


> Includes results obtained at sixth to eighth days. 

I Includes results obtained at ninth to twelfth dayi. 
* Oxygen demand observed prior to filtration 
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These average results are also presented in Figure 4. Included in 
this figure are the bacterial and the oxygen depletion results (1) in 
the samples prior to filtration, and for purposes of comparison (2) 
in the control samples which were retained unfiltered. 

An examination of these results shows that a secondary period of 
bacterial miiltiplication and of oxygen absorption was invariably 



Fiqurb IV.— Bacterial counts and oxyRea tiepletlons in reiaoculateJ Berkofeld filtrate of BacL 
Qtrogtmi culture. Light lines give like data of unfiltere 1 culture 


observed. In fact, the average oxygen depletion obtained by this 
procedure is slightly in excess (6.24 as against 5.89 parts per million) 
of that produced by Bact. aerogenes and Colpidium, growing together 
iu the same medium. These results tend to support the conclusion 
which was reached in regard to the function of the plankton. 





wtibtw7 9o,mt 
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It is rdcognized that filtration through tho Bcdkdfeld is a rafhor 
drastic procedure in that volatile substances may be removed and 
other materials may be adsorbed in the filter. However, aside from 
the removal of products detrimental to bacterial growth, the effect 
of the process would be opposed to the increased growth and resultant 
oxidation observed, for in filtration the tendency would be to decrease 
rather than to increase the concentration of food in the medium. 

Two types of experiments were tried as controls on this possible 
effect of Berkefcld filtration — (1) filtration through hard filter paper, 
in which the adsorptive effect would presumably be slight, and (2) 
the exposure of the medium to suction, accompanied by vigorous 
agitation, similar to the suction applied during the filtration process. 

The results obtained by filtration through hard filter paper were 
not satisfactory, because bacterial reductions obtained by such 
filtration wore less than 15 per cent. Consequently, but little 
opportunity was offered for bacterial multiplication. Whether or 
not this slight reduction in bacterial numbers is all that can be 
expected with filtration through paper, is not known. It is possible 
that greater reductions were actually obtained and that multiplication 
of the, bacteria took place during the process, for such filtration 
(through paper without suction) is a slow procedure requiring several 
hours to filter a quantity sufficient for experimental use. For these 
reasons no definite interpretation of the results can be made. 

The experiments dealing with the application of suction without 
filtration were more successful. A portion of the sam])les, selected 
at random after the limiting number of bacteria had been reached, 
were poured into a sterile carboy and suction applied similar to that 
used in the filtration process. During the period of exposure to 
negative pressure the sample was virgorously shaken. After reacrat- 
ing, the sample was again siphoned to sterile bottles for initial and 
subsequent examinations after incubation at 20^ C. The results 
obtained from such an experiment are given in Table 15. 

Table 15 . — Bacterial counts and oxygen depletions observed in dilute dextrose'- 
peptone solution incubated at S0° C., inoculcUed with a pure culture of Bad. aero- 
genes, when suction is applied to a portion of the sample after the limiting number 
of bacleiia has been reached 


Time, in days i 

Uninterrupted sample 

Suction applied on 
third day of stor- 
age. .samples thou 
reaeruted and 
treated as controls 

Bacteria 
per 0. c. 

Oxygen 
Ions iu 
p. p. m. 

Baclijria 
per c. c. 

Oxj^gen 
loss in 
p. p, m. 

0 

37,700 

^fi00,000 

6.300.000 

6.300.000 

4.750.000 





LOO 
2. OS 
Z05 
8.13 



S 


io6 

£08 

8.48 

4 

fi 
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The results indicate that tiie application of suction had no effect 
on the then present or subsequent bacterial activity and that the 
oxygen depletions observed did not differ significantly from those in 
the ordinal samples. 

(B) BBDUCTION OF BACTERIAL NUMBERS BT CHLORINATION 

The same medium was used and the same procedure was followed 
as in the tests with filtration through a Berkefeld filter. After the 
selected samples had been pooled, sufiBcient chlorine was added to 
give a residual of 0.8 parts per million. After mixing thoroughly, 
this chlorinated composite was allowed to stand thirty minutes. 
A sufficient quantity of unchlorinatcd sample was then added to the 
pool to reduce the chlorine content to 0.02 parts per million. It 
was thought that this amount would reduce the chlorine below the 
bactericidal concentration and at the same time w'ould restore the 
original bacterial inoculation. After thorough mixing, the composite 
eras again siphoned to sterile bottles. New examinations for bacteria 
and for dissolved oxygen contents were made and the remaining 
samples were incubated at 20“ C. Table 16 contains the results 
which ■were obtained from this experiment. 

Tablb 16 . — Bdcterial counts and oxygen depletions observed in dilute dextrose^ 
peptone solution inoculated with BacL aerogents and incubated at 20^ C. when 
a portion of the samples are chlorinated after the limiting number of bacteria has 
been reached 


Time, Id daps 

! 

Unintemipted 

samples 

Chlorinated on third 
day of storage; ex- 
cess of chlorine re- 
moved 

Bacteria 
pcsr c. c. 

Oxygen 
loss in 
p. p. m. 

Bacteria 
per c. c. 

Oxygen 
loss in 
p. p. m. 

0 , , , 

C3,000 

5.4(X),000 

5,200,000 

5,150,000 

i 



1 - 

1 81 
2.82 
2.52 I 



a 

1,020.000 

3. 020. 000 

6.850.000 

2.88 

3.07 

4.06 

5.00 

4 

5 ^ 

ft 


2.78 





The results indicate that chlorination was approximately as elfective 
as Berkefeld filtration in providing for a secondaiy increase in bacte- 
rial numbers with an accompanying continuation of oxygen depletion. 

(O REDUCTION OF BACTERIAL NUMBERS BY PASTEURIZATION 

The dilute dextrose-peptone solution was inoculated with Bact. 
aerogenes and incubated at 20° C. for seven days. The bacterial his- 
tory was followed during this period. The entire sample was then 
pasteurized by holding at 65“ C. for one and one-half hours, cooled 
rapidly to 20“ C., and divided into two portions. One portion was 
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Xi^oculated mUi Bad. aerogenea, reaerated, and put up in sterile 
bottles for further study. The second portion was filtered through a 
Berkefeld filter to remove the dead cells of Baet. oierogenes and then 
was reinoculated, aerated, and treated in exactly tiie same way as the 
first portion. Subsequent examinations and control tests wore made 
as in previous experiments. The results are presented in Table 17. 

Table 17. — Bacterial counts and oxygen depletions observed in dilute dextrose- 
peptone solution inoculated with Bact. aerogenes and incubated at S0° C. when the 
viable bacterial population is reduced by pasteurization and in one portion the dead 
cells removed by fUtration 


Time, in days 

Bacteria, 
per c c. in 
oridnal 
sample 



Viable bacterial cells 
reduced by pas* 
teiiriratioa and 
eiamination re- 
sumed 

Viable bactejlal cells 
rediiccxl by pas- 
tourizatian and 
dead cells leniovcd 
by flUndJou. Ex- 
aminations n‘sumed 

Bacteria 
perc c. 

Oxygen 
loss in 
p. p. m. 

Bacteria 
per c. c. 

Oxygen 
I 0 S.S in 
p. p. m. 

n., , 

100 

10,000 

3. 710. 000 : 

5. 500. 000 
C, 600, 000 
6,000.000 





1 





2 





8 





6 





7 



40.V)00 
040. OOO 

1.430.000 1 

1. 320. 000 I 

1. 160. 000 


8 

46. 000 

236.000 

420.000 1 
376, OOO 

235. 000 


Q 


0.10 

.36 

.47 

.40 

0 37 
1.74 
2.16 
2, 54 

10 


12 


Ifi 





The results indicate that pasteurization was effective in reducing 
the number of viable bacterial cells to a minimum. However, the 
subsequent increase in bacterial numbers, with its accompanying 
oxidation, was very slight in portion 1. This was not the case in 
portion 2, where pasteurization was followed by filtration to remove 
the dead cells. Here a marked increase in bacterial numbers occurred, 
with a correspondingly marked increase m oxidation. This leads to 
the conclusion that in a medium of a given concentration the presence 
of a definite number of bacterial cells, Ihdng or dead, prevents further 
multiplication; that is, when the medium was pasteurized the cells 
present were killed but were preserved and remained in suspension, 
preventing further multiplication. A direct microscopic examination 
confirmed the presence of these preserved cells. In the case of chlori- 
nation this is not true; not only are the cells killed by the chlorine, 
but the majority of them are also actually lysed by the process and 
disappear. Thus, the experiments with pasteurization also tend to 
support the theory that the chief function of the plankton in the 
biochemical oxidation process is to reduce and remove the bacterial 
population below the saturation point and thus to provide conditions 
suitable for continuous multiplication. 
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BUMHABT 

Workmg wiA a dilute dextrose-peptone solution which could be 
readily and accurately reproduced, a series of experiments have been 
performed that were designed to show the fimctions of the bacteria 
and the plankton and the probable interrelationships of the two groups 
of organisms in the biochemical oxidation process. 

The results obtained in these experiments indicate that — 

1. The dilute dextrose-peptone solution preserved free from bi- 
ological activity does not absorb any dissolved oxygen under the 
conditions of these tests. 

2. This solution, when inoculated with bacteria in pure culture, 
favors their growth, and they increase rapidly in numbers, reaching 
a limiting population by the second day of incubation. This limiting 
number is maintained for long periods of time. 

3. While the bacteria were actively multiplying, oxygen was de- 
pleted at a rapid rate. After the limiting number had been reached, 
this depletion of dissolved oxygen practically ceased, although the 
living bacterial population remained quite high. 

4. The results observed with mixed cultures of bacteria, free from 
plankton, were the same as with pure cultures, except that the extent 
of oxidation was somewhat greater. 

5. The protozoon, Colpidium grew well in the presence of bacteria 
in dilute dexrose-peptone solution but was not able to grow in it in 
the absence of bacteria. When the concentration of food in the 
medium was increased 100 to 1,000 fold, Colpidium grew well in the 
absence of bacteria. The conclusion is reached that in the dilute 
medium the bacteria act as “collectors” or “concentrators” of the 
Colpidium food. 

6. Colpidium growing in pure culture used up oxygen. The 
amount of oxygen used, however, was comparatively small. 

7. When bacteria and plankton were grown together in the dilute 
dextrose-peptone solution, the results obtained during the hrst two 
days of incubation were approximately the same as when bacteria 
only were present. After the first two days, however, the bacterial 
numbers were not maintained but were reduced rapidly, the reduc- 
tion being accompanied by a plankton increase. Moreover, the 
oxidation process did not cease but continued as in natural polluted 
waters. 

8. In general it can be said that the extent of oxidation observed in 
the dilute dextrose-peptone solution varied directly with the com- 
plexity of the biological factors present — that is, the greater the 
variety of organisms acting in the medium, the more extensive the 
oxygen depletion observed. 

Based on the results which have been obtained, the theory is ad- 
vanced that the chief function of certain plankton in the biochemical 
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oxidation process is to keep the bacterial population reduced below 
the saturation point and thus to provide conditions suitable for con- 
tinuous bacterial multiplication^ this in turn resulting in more com- 
plete oxidation. 

Suppoit is given to this theory of the function of the plankton by 
the results obtained in experiments where the limiting numbers of 
bacteria were reduced by physical and by chemical means. Such 
reductions in bacterial numbers were invariably followed by renewed 
bacterial multiplication and oxidation. 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for December, 1930, and for the Years 1911 

and 1920-1930 

The accompanying tables are taken from the Statistical Bulletin 
for January, 1931, issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
They present the mortality experience of the industrial insurance 
department of the company, by principal cause of death, for Decem- 
ber, 1930, and for the years 1911 and 1920-^1930, inclusive. The 
rates for recent years are based on a strength of approximately 
19,000,000 insured persons in the United States and Canada, com- 
prising about one-seventh of the total and about one-third of the 
urban population of the two countries. While this is a more or less 
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selected group of persons and is largely urban^ the death rate serves 
as an early index of conditions in the general population. In recent 
years the general death rates in this group have been averaging about 
72 per cent of the death rate for the registration area of the United 
States. 

DECEMBBK, 1930 

With regard to the record for December, the Bulleiin states: 

December, 1930, registered a lower death rate than any previous December* 
The rate was 8.4 per 1,000, as compared with 8.9 for December, 1929. While 
the usual seasonal increase in the mortality rate is in evidence, the rise dur- 
ing recent months has been more moderate than is usual for this period of the 
year. ♦ ♦ * There was more sickness than in November from influenza, 

metisles, scarlet fevt^r, and smallpox, but there were fewer cases of diphtheria, 
poliomyelitis, and typhoid fever. Compared with December, 1929, the only 
diseases wliich showed increased prevalence in 1930 were poliomyelitis and typhoid 
fever. These cf)mparisons are based on the number of cases reported during the 
first four W'eeks of November and December, 1930, and December, 1929. 

Death rales (annual basis) per lOOfiOOfor principal causes of death, December , 1930 

[Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insuraiice Co.l 


Cause of death 

Rate per 1(X),0(X) lives exposed t 

! 

Decem- 

ber, 

li‘30 

N'oiem-^ Decem- 

Year 

1930 

j 1929 

1930 

1929 

Total, all causes 

844. G 

7G5 3 

1 8S(> 8 

870 2 

934.2 

Typhoid fever 

2 8 

2. 0 

i 2 1 

2.4 i 

2 4 

Mtni.8U»s. . — — 

1.1 

.2 

1.8 

2 8 1 

3.0 

Scarlet fever 

1 

2 0 

1 3 4! 

2 5 

2 7 

WhoopliiR cough ' 

2.S 

2.3 

1 3.3 

4 3 

6.7 

Diphtliena 

0.7 

5 7 

10 6 

5 9 

8.8 

InfiiienxA . _ .. ^ ^ .. _ 

13 2 

1() 7 

20, 9 

i 14 7 

' 41.9 

TubiMfUlosis (all fonns) 

m 5 

f4 9 

! 75 0 

1 80 5 

8G.9 

TulHjrculosis of respiratory syst^nii 

6J 7 

57 3 

. i>7 5 

70 1 

76.7 

Cane<‘r 

79 1 

71.3 

1 76 G 

77 9 

77 0 

Diabetes mollitus 

17.8 

16 1 

i 17 0 

18 3 1 

18.3 

C'erebnU hemorrhage 

t>3 9 

55 1 

1 *fKS 9 I 

GO 2 

*58.0 

Organic dtseascjs of heart 

J4i; 9 

KIO 1 

147,3 

144.3 

146 8 

PnoiiriKinia (all forms'! . , _ , . _ . _ 

75 S 

0(» 6 

M) 7 

1 75. 4 

HS.6 

Other respiratory diseases 

11 0 

i» 3 

n.i) 

1 10.9 

11.7 

Diarrhm and enlonti.s — 

10. 0 

19 0 

13.0 

20.3 

20.8 

Bright’s disease (clironie nephritis) 

(>H 4 

60 7 

66. 9 

67.8 

69.4 

PueriHTal state 

9 S 

8.6 

i 11 6 

12 1 

13.6 

Suienlas 

9 4 

9.6 

7.0 

9.7 

8.5 

nonilcldca 

7 1 

5 8 

[ 7 0 

6 7 

6 0 

Other external causes (excluding siiicide.8 and homicides) 

1 59 6 

W.5 

G6.9 

62. 2 

1 66.2 

Traumatism by automobiles 

21 4 

21 1 

1 21 8 

20 7 

I 21.0 

AU other causes 

18t;.7 

171,0 

195.6 

191.3 

197.7 


* All flRiires in this table include in.«?ured infants under one year of apre. The rates for 1930 axe subject to 
slight Ciirrection, since they are based on provisiorwil ostuuates of lives tixposod to risk. 

> Rate not comparable with that for 1930, 


YEAR 1930 AND COMPARISON WITH 1911 AND YEARS 1920-1929 

The following is a summary of statements contained in the BvEetin: 
The provisional general death rate in tliis group of persons for the 
year 1930 was 8.3 per 1,000, the lowest figure yet recorded. This is 
6.6 per cent less than the rate for 1929, and 1.1 per cent less than 
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that for 1927, when the previous "low” was established. If this 
rate reflects accurately the condition in the general populations, the 
health of the country as a whole, as indicated by the death rate, was 
probably better than for any previous year. The figure for the 
registration area will, therefore, be awaited with much interest. 

With only a few minor exceptions, every disease showed a decided 
decline during the year, and a considerable number registered a new 
minimum. Every month but two showed a lower death rate than 
that for the corresponding month of the preceding year. This favor- 
able condition is said to have prevailed not only in all sections of the 
United States but in Canada also. It is stated that if the 1911 rate 
(12.5 per 1,000) had obtained in 1930, there would have been 76,325 
more deaths in this group than actually occurred. More than one- 
third of this saving was due to the reduced tuberculosis death rate, 
one-eighth to the decline in pneumonia, and one-ninth to the decline 
in the four principal diseases of childhood — measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, and diphtheria. Approximately three-fourths of 
this saving in lives may be credited to the reduced death rate from 
preventable diseases during the last 20 years — the diseases which 
have been the chief points of attack in public-health work. 

Tuberculosis . — Another reduction in the death rate for tuberculosis 
was an outstanding feature of the year — a reduction that has been 
continuous since 1911, with the exception of the years 1918 and 1926. 
The rate for 1930 in this group was 80.9 per 100,000, or 7.3 per cent 
below the previous low rate of 87.3 for 1929, and 64 per cent below 
that for 1911. It is noted that among the white male persons of this 
group the maximum tuberculosis mortality rate was at age 54 in 
1929 as compared with age 39 in 1911. 

Typhoid fever . — The typhoid fever death rate, 2.4 per 100,000, was 
identical with that for 1929 — the lowest rate recorded in the records 
of the company. This represents a decline of nearly 90 per cent as 
compared with the rate of 20 years ago, a greater decline than that 
shown by any other disease. 

Measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, and diphiheria . — The com- 
bined mortality from ’ these four diseases of childhood declined 26 
per cent in a single year, and each of them registered a new low death 
rate for this group. In a brief space of three years, the diphtheria 
rate has been cut in half, in a single year it has been reduced more 
than one-third, and since 1911 it has dropped four-fifths. As an 
example of what it is possible to accomplish in the control of a com- 
municable disease, diphtheria ranks next to typhoid fever. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — There was no serious outbreak of 
influenza in 1930, and the death rate for the disease was lower than 
that for any year, with the exception of 1921, since the pandemic 
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of 1918-19. The rate for pneumonia, as well as the combined 
rate, is the lowest ever recorded for this group. 

Omeer . — In December an unusually large number of cancer deaths 
was more than sufficient to wipe out the slight improvement which 
had been noted for the year up to the close of November. The ri.se 
for the year, however, was less than 1 per cent. The death rate 
for cancer among the.se insured persons for 1930 sliows an increase 
of 16.3 per cent over the figure for nineteen years ago. 

Diabetes . — The mortality rate for diabete.s, 18.6 per 100,000, is the 
same as that for 1929 — the highest on record for this group. An 
upward trend has been noted for diabetes mortality for many years, 
but the rise during the decade just closed has been more pronounced 
than ever. 

Principal “degeneralire” diseases . — ^Thc mortality from both heart 
disease and chronic nephritis (Bright’s disease) decreased slightly in 
1930. These declines are considered to be due in large measure to 
the lower incidence of influenza and pneumonia. 

Despite the decline in 1930, heart disease still stands far ahead as 
the leading cause of death, and, with the single exception of 1929, the 
1930 death rate for this cause (146.4 per 100,000) was the highest ever 
recorded for this group. The Bulletin calls attention to the drop in 
the rate among children and young adults and attributes this favor- 
able development to public health efforts, such as iiicreascd school 
medical inspections, growing interest, in industrial hygiene in the pre- 
vention of heart disease, and the widespread preventive and thera- 
peutic efforts being made against cardiac affections. The death rate 
for chronic nephritis has shown little variation for more than a dec- 
ade. It was 27.5 per cent lower in 1930, hoivever, than in 1911. 

Diseases of pregnancy and childbirth . — For the third succes.sive year 
a new low rate was established for puerperal diseases. The rate for 
1930 was 12.3 per 100,000 — a reduction of 10.9 per cent from the rate 
for the preceding year and of 37.9 per cent from that for 1911. 

Diarrhea and enteritis . — The death rate for diarrheal complaints 
increased fractionally in 1930, but the livlietin states that in infants 
under one year of age the figures for the year up to the end of Septem- 
ber show a considerable decline from the previous minimum of 1929. 

Deaths from other causis . — Deaths from alcoholism declined from 
3.5 per 100,000 in 1929 to 3.2 in 1930, while the rate for cirrhosis of 
the liver rose from 6.6 to 6.8. 

The rate for suicides increased from 8.7 per 100,000 in 1929 to 9.8 
in 1930 (12.6 per cent). 

The rato for automobile fatalities in this group showed a decline for 
the first time in 20 years. The decrease was small, however, and may 
not be representative of what occurred in the general population. 
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Death ratee per 100,000 for prineipd causes, 1911 and 1990 to 19$0, ages 1 and over 

[Industrial department, Metropolitan LU^ Insuraaoe Oo.] 


Cause of death 

11930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1023 

1922 

1921 


1911 

All causes of death 

833.2 

891.9 

IH 


g 

ijJJ 

B 

897.1 

882.9 

870.6 

II88L4 

1,2510 

Tynhoid fever 

2.4 

2.4 

2.7 

Hff! 

4.3 

4.6 

4.4 

5.8 

ay 

a7 

6.7 

■jjjRVj 


1Z8 

16.7 

19.0 

19.7 

25. t 

19.7 

26.9 

33.1 

29.8 

37.9 

411 


Measles 

2.a 

2.4 

4.3 

8.4 


2.5 

a7 

8.4 

4.3 

8.2 

8.5 


Scarlet fever 

2.5 

2.7 

2.6 

8.0 

Z.i 

3.4 

4.3 

4.4 

4.9 

7.0 

ao 

111 

Whooping cough 

DiDhtnerla 

1.9 

3.0 

2.7 

3.1 


8.6 

3.5 

4.8 

16 

3.0: 6.6 

7.1 

5.7 

ao 

9.5 


9.6 

iD£ 

12,7 

84.4 

16.5 

18.0 

218; 211 

27.3 


75.5111.7 

94.8 

78.7 

irndT;] 

8a8 

107.7 

95.3 

76.5159.5 

131.2 

Influenza 

13.11 37.7 

22.0 

15.7 

27.4 

19.4 

14.9 

30.1 

21.7 

a7j 53.5 

15.9 

Pneumonia 

62.5! 74.0 

72.8 

63.0 

7aa 


70.9 

77.6 

73.7 

67.8106.1 

115.3 


1.1 

.6 

1.2 

HD 

.7 

1.4 


.7 

.9 

1.7 

1.0 

1.6 


80.9 

87.3 

90.6. 93.8 

99.5 

9a2 



114.2 

117.4137.0 

2216 

tem 

71.0 

77.7 



87.9 

87.0 

93.4 




2010 

Cancer, all forms 

79 1 78.8 

Irfjit] 

7^6 

75.1 

71.8 

71.5 

72.7 

1^ 

71.7 

69.8 

68.0 

Diabetes mellitus 

18.6 

18.6 

17.9 

17.1 

17.0 

15.5 

15.1 

16.2 

17.2 

15.5 

14.1 

113 


mm 

3.5 

3.3 

3.5 

a7 

3.0 

2.9 

Km 

11 

.9 

.6 

4.0 


*61.0 

58.9 

57.6 

56.0 

56.5 

54.4 

61.1 

61.9 

62.9 

62.1! 61.31 

64.2 

Diseases of heart » 


144.4184.7 

13a 4 

128.7 

12a 2 

12a 7 

126.7 

117. 4 117.0) 

141.8 



7.9 

8.7 

9.1 


12.3 

11.3 

11.1 


14.21 1S.S 

28.0 

twn'jino VifaciTi 


70 6 

71.8 

KiTni 

tSE 

71.2 


69.6 


68.0 

7o.a 

95 0 



13.8 

14.2 

15.7 

15.6 

HD 

■rVl 

17.9 

19.0 


19.8 

KIk 


77.8 

79.8 

77.2 

Tas 

Kii*] 

77.8 

71.8 

72.0 

72.0 

97.9 

Suicides 

9.8 

8.7 

8.5 

a4 

7.8 

7.0 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

ai 

113 

Homicides 

6.8 

6.7 

6.8 

7.4 

7.2 

7.4 

7.2 

7.3 

as 

6,7. 

as 

7.2 

Accidents, total 

62.2 

65.2 

62.5 

63.9 

62.3 

a3.9 

62.4 


58.1 

Emma] 

77.4 


4.5 

4.9 

5.3 

5.3 

ai 

ai 

6.4 

as 

ai 

6.6 

ai 

as 


5.4 

6.5 

7.1 


6.3 

as 

7.3 

6.7 

7.3 

as 

6,7 

10.2 














fall 

9.5 

9.1 

Kin 

as 

. 7.9 

ai 

7.7 

a4 

7.8 

7.1 

7.3 

112 












machines 

1.2 

1.6 

1.2' 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.0 

1.7 

1.8 

Railroad accidents- 

»lg»i 

3.9 

21.3 

a 9 

4.1 

4.2 

Km 

Km 

4.9 

4.1 

8.9 

ao 

9.5 

Automobile accidents 

wsm 

la? 

18.7 

mm 

16.8 

15.9 

15.4 

13.6 

12.2 

n.i 

2.3 

All other accidents 

17.6 

17.8 

las 

19.1 

19.4 

21.2 

19.7 

19.5 

lai 

18.6 


31.6 

Other diseases and conditions 

184. 0 191. 5,188. 3 181. 0 183. 0,183. 4 180 9 

1 1 I 1 1 1 1 

181.7 

185.1 

190.5197.8 

1 

283.5 


1 All 1930 death rates subject to slight correction, since they are based on prorisional estimates of lives 
exposed to rislr. 

* Hate for 1930 not comparable with those for other years due to changes in ciassidcation procedure* 

* Excluding pericarditis, acute endocarditis, acute myocarditis, and angina pectoris* 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 31, 1931 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended January SI, 1981, and corresponding week of 1980, (From 
the Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce.) 

Week ended Corresponding 
January 31, 1031 week, 1030 


Policies in force : 76, 238, 098 75, 447, 332 

Number of death claims 16, 641 16, 631 

Death cUtirns per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate*. 1 1* 6 10* 7 
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DmdhM 1 from eU oauaea in certain large citie$ of the United States during the week 
ended January 51, 1991 ^ infant mortality, annual death rate^ and comparison 
mih corresponding week of IBSQ. (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

[The ffttoB published In this summary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

1930 coosus] 


City 


Total (31 cities) , 


Akron 

Albany * 

Atlanta 

Wliite 

Colored 

liaHimoro * 

W bite 

C'chured 

Birmingham 

AVhito 

Colored 

Boston 

Bri(ig('l»ort 

Buffalo 

Cam bridge 

Camden 

Canton 

(MiU'aeo » 

Cincinnati 

rieveitsnd 

Colnmbus 

iJiUJas 

White 

Coloied 

Dnyton 

i)en\er 

Des Monies 

Detroj} 

iMilulh 

KI Paso 

Erie 

Eull River ® ^ 

FlUit 

Fort \\ OTth 

White 

< Colored 

Grand Rapids 

li oust on 

White - 

('olored 

Indiarmpohs 

\N hue 

('olorial 

ler»e> (dty 

Kansas C'lty, Kans 

White, 

t'olored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Know die 

White 

Colored. 

liOng Beach 

Lob a ngeles 

l.ouisviUe 

White 

Colored 

Lowell • 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Miami 

White 

Colored 


Week ended Jan. 31, 1931 


Correspondins J Death rate 2 for 
'week, 1930 the hn>l 5 weeks 


Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate ’* 

Dpf^tli 
rutp ^ 

Deaths 

under 

1 .vetir 

1931 

1930 

10,340 

15 2 

800 

<63 

13 7 

829 

14.2 

13.1 

40 

8 1 

6 


0 8 

9 

8.0 

8.6 

1 32 

12 9 

1 

20 

l.'i 1 

0 

14.1 

15.8 

101 

10 0 

9 


10.7 

7 

17.0 

16. S 

A(> 


4 

f'3 


5 



45 

(») 

5 

M4 


2 

(«) 

(•) 

344 

22 0 

17 

ftA 

14 4 

19 

16.8 

15.2 

240 


12 

.52 


11 



104 


5 

78 

(^» 

8 

(«) 

(•) 

kl 

15.7 

8 

80 

17 3 

0 

15.3 

14.0 

38 


4 

(0 


5 



43 

(•) 

4 

07 

(<') 

4 

(») 

(•) 

181 

IS 7 

22 

(.3 

11 vS 

30 

17.3 

15.4 

50 

17 7 

0 

0 

12 4 

3 

14 4 

13.4 

105 

14 8 

12 

40 

13 2 

17 

14.2 

14.2 

2ft 

13 2 

4 

80 

U 7 

0 

U 0 

14.4 

51 

22 3 

5 

87 

IS 4 

3 

IS 5 

14.5 

hS 

b s 

2 

4G 

10 .) 

(. 

1U.4 

12.6 

1 <Cl 

14 6 

75 

00 

11 6 

68 

12 0 

11.5 

1 101 

Ih 4 

9 

M 

10 0 

10 

17 8 

17.0 

1 IM 

10 . r, 

12 

3.') 

12.0 

X\ 

11.0 

12.0 

7n 

12 4 

7 

68 

17 0 

10 

13 9 

15.2 

1 67 

12,8 

8 


15 5 

6 

13 2 

13.9 

til 


7 



6 


1 i-' 

(«) 

1 


I'-; 

0 

(^) 

(‘) 


10 8 

0 

0 

13 4 

3 

13 5 

10.4 

! 74 

13 2 

7 

as 

14 5 

1 

10.2 

14.5 

3K 

13 7 

6 

8;s 

0 1 

1 

13 3 

13.2 

2 m 

7 0 

39 

C2 

10 8 

52 

8 4 

9.9 

1ft 

9,7 

1 

25 1 

! 15 4 

2 

12.7 

11.9 

314 

10 4 

9 


18 2 

3 

22 8 

20.9 

1 2.5 

1 11 1 

4 

75 j 

! 14.8 

4 

11.1 

12.1 

i 

14 0 

0 

0 1 

14.0 

8 

12.8 

12.8 

' 27 

8 6 

.3 

38 j 

14 5 

12 

S 4 

9.5 

! 43 

1.3.4 

2 


15.6 

G 

13.1 

13.0 

i 36 


2 



5 



1 7 

(•) 

0 


- 

1 

(») 

(«) 

! 26 

7 0 

1 

15 

11 7 

1 

9 3 

10.7 

i 71 

11,9 

6 


16 0 

14 

12.7 

13.5 

1 44 


4 



11 





2 


’ ('’> ’* 

3 

(fi) 

(•) 

1 106 

14 1 

7 


10.1 

7 

14.5 

1&8 

i hh 


6 

50 ' 


6 



1 Pi ' 

(«)'" 

1 

67 1 

(«) 

1 

w 

(•) 

1 122 ' 

Ift ft 

21 

J8G 

12.6 


14.6 

12.4 

' 3.5 ' 

14,8 

4 

b2 ! 

13,7 

6 

15.2 

13.1 

25 


4 

OH 


6 



10 , 


0 

0 

(«) 

0 

t«) 

(•) 

116 

14 8 

8 

61 

15 5 

13 

14.7 

14.0 

33 

15 8 

4 

8.5 

18.6 

4 

15.2 

13.9 

27 


8 

71 

L 

4 



*• 1 
6 1 

(•) 

1 

204 

1 (•) 

0 

(•) 

(«) 

25 i 

8.6 

0 

0 

! 13.8 

1 

11.1 

13.2 

335 j 

13 3 

23 

67 

! 12.2 

16 

13 6 

13.0 

118 ; 

20.0 

11 

94 

18.5 

4 

18.7 

14.8 

87 ! 


ft 

80 


4 



31 

I («) 

2 

133 

(•) 

0 

l^) 

(*) 

33 

17.1 

1 

23 

19.7 

5 

15.3 

14.0 

38 

19.3 

2 

52 

13.2 

2 

14.3 

11.4 

86 

17.3 

10 

106 

15.8 

8 

18.7 

16.3 

46 


7 

U7 


4 



40 

(•) 

3 

87 

(•) 

4 



34 

15.8 i 

2 

51 

16.9 

2 

13.4 

12.3 

27 


2 

71 


1 



7 

(•) 

0 

0 

(«) 

1 

(») 

(•) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths ^ from all eaaeea in certain large citiee of the United SUAee during (he week 
ended January SI, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and eomparieon 
with correeponding week of 19S0, (From the Weekly Health Indez, ieeuea by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Jan. 31, 1931 

Corresponding | 
week, 1930 

1 Death rate * tor 
^the first 5 weeks 

City 

1 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

1 Deaths 

1 under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate* 

Death 

rate* 

1 

1 

Deaths 

tuider 

lyear 

1931 

1930 

Milken I taa - _ 

124 

11.0 

I 

16 

69 

n .2 

18 

lao 

ia5 

MfnnnApn1i5i 

102 

11.2 

8 

52 

10.6 

4 

13.4 

12.2 

Mm<ihviilA _ . - _____ 

69 

19.8 

3 

45 

23.7 

5 

17.8 

17.6 

White 

37 

3 

00 


2 

Pnlnred _ _ 

22 


0 

0 


3 j 

(•) 

(•) 


24 

11.1 

1 

27 

2 I 

13.1 

11.6 

r , 



42 

13.5 

0 

0 

16.3 

2 { 

13.3 

14.6 

New Orleerin__ _ _ _ 

195 

21.7 

11 

60 

22.0 

24 

21.0 

20,8 

WhitA . _ 

133 

6 

50 

8 


Colored-.. 

62 

(«) 

5 

81 

(•) 

16 

(•> 

(•) 

Ne^ Vofk _ , _ , , . - - - - - - 

2,215 

311 

16.3 

173 

72 

12 1 

140 

15.0 

n .8 

■Rrnnr Rornugh 

1 12.2 1 

1 18 

41 

9.0 

17 

10.8 

8.3 

Brooklyn Borough 

801 

1 15.9 I 

78 

83 

11.1 

58 

14.2 

10.9 

IVf AriheVtAn Borough 

788 

1 22.6 1 

59 

101 

18.1 

51 

22.4 

17.7 

Queens Borough 

259 

11.7 ' 

17 

46 

7.5 

12 

10.1 

7.8 

IRichmofid Borough 

56 

17.9 1 

1 

18 

12 8 

2 

14.9 

13.8 

Newark N, J, ^ _ ___ _ __ 

143 

16.7 i 

13 

68 

14.6 

11 

R 1 

14.0 

Oakland 

64 

11.4 

4 

51 

12.4 

2 

13 4 

13.3 

Oklahoma City „__ , __ 

41 

10.9 

3 

41 

9 7 

3 

11.5 I 

9.8 

Omaha r-x-- -- -t - 

66 

15.9 

9 

101 

21.1 

7 

15.6 

15.2 

Paterson 

53 

19 9 

5 

86 

11.3 

4 

14.6 

JZ3 

Philadelphia 

728 

19.3 

46 

67 

13.3 

31 

16 8 i 

13.2 

Pittsburgh 

225 

17,4 

26 

90 

17. 1 

25 

16.9 

117 

Portland, Oreg 

68 

11.5 

1 

12 

14 6 

2 

13.8 i 

114 

Provldenoe ^ __ __ _ _ _ 

89 

18.2 

7 

65 

17.3 

3 

15.3 

16.0 

Richmond _ _ 

65 

18.4 

6 

87 

16.5 

10 

16.6 

16.3 

White 

40 

3 

66 

5 

Colored__ 

25 

(•) 

14.5 

3 

130 

(•) 

12 4 j 

5 

(») 

13.4 

(•) 

11.8 

Rofthester __ _ 

92 

4 

36 

6 

St. LoiiLs _ __ 

280 

17.6 

16 

54 

15.5 ; 

10 

16 8 

117 

8 t. Paul 

64 

12.1 

3 

3! 

12 I i 

5 

11.2 

12. 1 

Salt Lake City 1 

29 

10.6 

2 

30 1 

19.6 

6 

; 13.9 1 

119 

San Antonio. _ 

80 

17 4 

11 

23.2 

17 

16 3 ' 

21.4 

San Diego _ _ 

51 

17.0 

3 

61 

14.6 

2 

I 16.9 

16.6 

San FrancLsco _ _ _ __ _ 

I'tO 

14.4 

5 

33 

13. 7 

10 

i 15.4 

113 

Srheneotady _ _ 

22 

11.9 

0 

0 

11.4 

4 

1 9.5 

n. 1 

Seattle 

88 

12.3 

5 

47 

15. 2 

7 

1 13. 2 

11.2 

Somerville 

21 

10 4 

0 

0 

13 5 
9.4 

4 

10.4 

7.7 

12.6 

9.6 

South Bend 

14 

6 8 

3 

75 

2 

Spokane .............. 

32 

14.3 

2 

62 

12.2 
19. 1 

0 

14.7 
13 e 

13.4 
15.1 

12.5 

19.6 

16.8 
' IS s 

13.0 
110 

13.3 

11.0 
13 8 
17.5 
15.0 

16.3 

Springfield, Mass. __ _ .. 

51 

17.5 

4 

61 

4 

Syracuse 

62 

15,2 

6 

71 

12.7 
! 10 2 
1.5 0 
19 4 

i 12 8 

17.1 

4 1 

Tacoma .. 

25 

12.1 

0 

0 

2 i 

Toledo 

73 

12 0 

5 

46 

4 ! 

Trenton 

50 

21. 1 

0 

104 

4 { 

Utica 

29 

14.8 

2 

52 

3 

in 

Washington, D. O.. 

181 

19.1 

7 

39 

White 

110 

3 

25 

s 1 

Colored. - 

71 

(«) 

12 9 

4 

69 

(•) 1 

12.5 
21.0 

13.6 

5 

! 

(•; 

lai 

15.4 

110 

Woterbury 

25 

2 

60 

2 

' 10 5 

Wllining ton, DcU 

37 

IX. 1 

5 

108 < 

7 

1 15.4 

1 15. 5 

Worcester 

70 

18.5 

3 

41 1 

5 

Yonkers __ . _ 

38 

14.3 

2 

52 I 
70 

8.5 j 
13.8 

2 

1 11.2 

11. 1 

8.3 

lao 

Youngstown. . j 

37 

11.2 

5 


i 


® 1 

1 


1 Deaths of nonresidents are included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

* These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1931 and 1930 by the arith- 
metical method. 

) Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
births. 

* Data for 76 cities. 

» Deaths for week ended Friday. 

« For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percent^e of colored population in 1920 was 
as follows: Atlanta, 31. Baltimore. 16; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indian- 
apolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 16; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Miami. 81: NashvUlo 80* 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 82; and Washington. D. C., 25. p r^osuvuio, w, 

f Population Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930, no estimate made. 












PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease wiUiout 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reiK>rt8 are preliminary, and the fi^fnres are subject to change when later returns arc received by the 

State health oHU'ers 

Reports for Weeks Ended February 7, 1931» and February 8, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by Htate health officers 
for weeks ended February 7, 1931, and February 8, 1930 



Diphtheria 

Iniluenza 

Mefisles 

MeuingocYjccus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

liNeek 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb H, 
1930 

Wet'k 
ended 
Feb 7, 
1931 

Week 
entJed 
Feb 8, 
1930 

Week 
ende<i 
Feh 7, 
19.41 

Week 
ended 
Feb 8, 
1930 

W’eck 
ended 
Feb 7, 
1931 

W'eek 
endefl 
Feb 8, 
19;i0 

New England States: 

Maine 

4 

5 

3H 

5 

10 

12 

0 

1 

New Hampshire 

2 

3 

104 

1 

132 

.Vs 

0 

G 

Vermont ' .. 

1 


ft 



2 

0 

t 

M assadui.setta, 

05 

IlH 

197 

2 

r>;43 

32.4 

3 

S 

Rhode Island 

8 

8 

21 



2 

0 

C 

Connecticut 

10 

m 

182 

9 

257 

2.i 

1 

2 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New' York 

10(i 

139 

’226 

*53 

592 

.V44 

12 

17 

New Jcr.sey 

02 

120 

475 

16 

663 

32.4 

8 


Peunsv I vania _ 

120 

136 




i, ,544 

7;40 

7 


East North I'entral States 

Ohio 

57 

42 

43 

16 

217 

570 

6 

6 

Indiana - 

59 

43 

149 

4.59 i 5.5 

5 

3] 

Illinois 

15:i 

161 

359 

46 

9^0 

43:4 

10 

li 

Michigan 

45 

04 

13 

7 

191 

374 

8 

22 

Wisconsin 

21 

19 

143 

' 22 1 

295 

1, 058 

1 

3 

West. North Central Stales: 

Minnesota.. 

10 

15 

5 

1 

39 

247 

1 1 

2 

Iowa __ .. 

8 

4 



11 

461 

i 6 

9 

Missouri 

48 

36 

8^ 

. 33 ! 

899 

52 

8 

18 

North Dakota 

0 

3 


1 

1 


0 

0 

South Dakota - 

5 

1 


8 

77 

I 

€ 

Nebmska. _ . 

9 

14 


6 

509 

2 

6 

Kansas 

23 

15 

12 

7 

16 

;<52 

3 

7 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

2 

,56 

2 

7 

3 

0 

G 

Maryland* 

21*^ 

35 

1,625 

51 

322 

8 

0 

2 

District of Columbia 

12 

13 

48 

1 

47 

0 

0 

C 

Virginia 







1 

C 

West Virginia — 

10 

12 

ill 

70 

33 

85 

0 

S 

Newth Carolina.. 

30 

32 

462 

44 

183 

5 

5 

2 

Sotitb Carolina * 

25 

20 

3, 147 

1,214 

118 


0 

f 

Ger^ta 

7 

4 

800 

121 

14.5 


4 

Vi 

Florida. 

8 

13 

278 

7 

167 

39 

3 

< 


» New York City only. 

* Week ended Friday. „ .. 

• Ty^us fever, 1931, 1 ease in South Carolina. 
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Cases of certain communicahle diseases reported hy telegraph by State heaUh offioere 
for weeks ended February 7, 1981, and February 8, 198Q — Continued 



Diphtheria 


Meato 

Menlngoooooos 

Pivision and State 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
1031 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 8, 
1930 

Week 

ended 
Feb. 7, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 8, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 8. 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 7. 
1931 

Week 
euded 
Feb. 8, 
1930 

Past South Control States: 

TCpTit;ii(*lry ^ 





97 

96 

3 

0 

Tcimess^ 

Alabama 

S 

31 

17 

10 

27 

23 

185 

233 

201 

209 

212 

519 

147 

63 

5 

4 

1 

1 

5 

7 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma * 

Texas 

Mountain States: 

Mnnt&na. 

0 

37 

47 

76 

1 

159 

220 

236 

151 

212 

71 

183 

267 

6 

3 

42 

100 

5 

6 

73 

306 

105 

18 

1 

1 



1 

3 


1 

09 

0 

5 




4 

2 

37 

1 

1 


12 

HHafni 


1 

112 

101 

2 

2 


6 

5 

i 

51 

116 

0 

6 


8 

2 

8 

1 

12 

10 

17 

203 

2 

6 

88 

■ 

4 

5 

Padhc States: 

^^ashington 

12 

15 


67 

312 

B| 

9 

Oregon.' 

Camornia 

6 

40 

7 

62 

32 

236 

84 

63 

98 

670 

29 

943 


2 

12 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

SmalU)Ox 

Typhoid fever 

Plvlsiou and State 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

7, 1031 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

.8, 1930 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

7, 1931 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

8,1930 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

7, ll‘3l 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

8, 1930 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

7,1931 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

8,1930 

New England States: 









Maine 

0 

1 

33 

71 

0 

0 

2 

5 

New Hampshire 

0 

0 

1 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

357 

310 

0 

0 

4 

5 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

89 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

53 

135 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

0 

4 

789 

529 

8 

6 

8 

15 

New Jersey 

0 

1 

256 

241 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Pennsylvania 

1 

0 

567 

475 

1 

8 

13 

13 

East North Central States: 







Ohio 

1 

3 

499 

278 

C3 

242 

13 

16 

Indiana 

0 

0 

345 

294 

105 

247 

0 

7 

lUinois 

4 

2 

472 

661 

68 

128 

2 

6 

Michigan 

0 

0 

331 

317 

48 

100 

4 

6 

Wisconsin 

0 

1 

182 

144 

3 

42 

5 

5 

West North Central States: 







Minnesota 

2 

0 

no 

161 

9 

8 

3 

3 

Iowa - 

MiRAOiiH. _ _ . _ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

147 

223 

42 

103 

150 

38 

64 

34 

21 

107 

75 

40 

t 

1 

1 

0 

North Dakota 

G 

0 

2 

South Dakota 

1 

1 

28 

30 

25 

49 

1 

2 

Nebraska 

1 

0 

60 

101 

69 

40 

3 

0 

Kansas 

0 

0 

61 

177 

118 

97 

5 

1 

South Atlantic States: 







Dalaware 

0 

0 

23 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

0 

0 

105 

94 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

0 

1 

0 

87 

12 

0 

0 

« 

4 

West Virginia 

0 

0 

48 

48 

21 

20 

2 1 

5 

North Carolina 

1 

0 

86 

72 

5 

17 

2 I 

1 

1 

South Carolina > 

0 

0 

13 

24 

2 

1 

7 

Georgia 

0 

0 

55 

24 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Florida 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

1 

2 

3 

East South Central States: 









Kentucky. 

0 

0 

97 

65 

8 

17 

2 

6 

Tennessee 

0 

0 

48 

49 

3 

16 

5 1 

2 

Alabama 

0 

0 

36 

34 

5 

2 

5 

2 

MisslssiDui 

1 

0 

39 

22 

91 

a 

9 \ 

ft 

• Week ended Friday. 

* T^hus fever, 103L 1 case In South Carolina. 

* Figures for 1031 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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February 20. 1031 


Ca$u of cerUUn communicable diseases reported hy telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended February 7, 1981, and February 8, 1980 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet (ever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

7,1931 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

3»1930 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

7, 1931 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

8,1830 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

7, 1931 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

8,1930 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

7, 1931 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 

8,1930 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas,..., vr- - -- - - 

1 

0 

17 

20 

38 

12 

1 

5 

Louisiana 

2 

0 

24 

22 

1C 

3 

15 

g 

Oklahoma* - 

1 

0 

30 

54 

113 

103 

2 

3 

1 

Texas - - 

0 

2 

92 

04 

200 

227 

22 

Mountain States: 

Mnnt.nna - . . - 

C 

0 

54 

60 

7 

13 

1 

0 

Tdnbn . - _ i 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

12 

1 

1 

0 

Wyoming,, - 

0 

0 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Cftlorftdn .. _ __ _ 

0 

0 

49 

24 

15 

67 

0 

1 

New Mexico - - 

0 

0 

7 

9 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Arizona _ . , 

0 

0 

7 

8 

1 

19 

1 

0 

Utah »- 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific States: 

Washington.—..— 

1 

0 

S4 

f6 

46 

' 92 

0 

7 

Orofjon - - - 

2 

1 

31 

07 

32 

17 

0 

6 

California - - ... 

6 

0 

no 

340 

69 

109 

5 

6 








• Week ended Frldey. * Figures tor 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of cases reported monthly by Statas is published weekly end covers only those 
States from which reiwUs are received during the current week. 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

.sies 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

Derembeft 1930 











Knnaaa 

4 

112 

4 


26 


4 

222 

226 

13 

Mis.sissippi 

7 

134 

3. 052 

1 

1,270 

1 

142 

283 

2 

133 

30 

46 

January, 1931 











Arizona _ 

23 

34 

54 


379 


1 

28 

15 ' 

4 

f'Jonnacticiit _ _ i 

5 

65 : 

384 

j i 

1,044 


0 

265 

0 

2 

Georgia 1 

37 


1. 029 

85 

382 

28 

1 

246 

15 I 

19 

NTahra^tka 

n 

:i9 

84 


84 


9 

230 

288 i 

6 

NofMi Dakota - j 

10 j 


13 



21 


.5 

145 

44 j 

4 

Wyoming 

5 

*2 

2 

1 

4 


2 

106 

3 

0 


December, }CS0 


Chicken pox: Cases 

Kansas 717 

Mississippi 67® 

Conjunctivitis: 

Kansas 2 

Dysentery: 

Mississippi (amebic) 17 

Mississippi (bacillary) 166 

German measles: 

Kansas.. - 6 

Hookworm disease: 

Mississippi 161 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Kansas 1 

Mumps: 

Kansas - ^ 

Mississippi 1®1 

82911*— 31 4 


Ophthalmia neonrtonim: Cases 

Kansas - 1 

Mississippi 10 

Paratyphoid tover: 

Kansas.- — — 2 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Mississippi 22 

liabics in animals: 

Mississippi — • ^ 

Scabies: 

Kansas — - 10 

Tetanus: 

Kansas — - — - — — 2 

Trachoma: 

Mississippi — 14 

Tularaemia: 

Kansas 0 

Undulant fever: 

Kansas--— 0 
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Vincent’s angina: Oases 

Kansas 7 

Wbooping cough: 

. , 118 

Mississippi 624 

January, 19St 

Anthrax: 

Connecticut 1 

Chicken pox: 

Arizona 67 

Connecticut — 677 

Georgia- - 180 

Nebraska - 340 

North Dakota 100 

Wyoming 183 

Conjunctivitis; 

Connecticut 28 

Dysentery: 

Arizona 1 

Georgia-- 8 

German measles: 

Connecticut 25 

Hookworm disease- 

Georgia 20 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Connecticut 3 

Mumps; 

Arizona 26 

Connecticut- S^sO 

Georgia 110 

Nebraska 278 

North Dakota oo 


Maxnp»-Conttatied« Oissf 

Wyoming 89 

Rabies in animals: 

Connecticut ............... 6 

Rabies in man: 

Georgia - 1 

Septic sore throat: 

Connecticut 11 

Georgia 61 

North Dakota — 1 

Tetanus. 

North Dakota 1 

Trachoma- 

Arizona 8 

North Dakota - 4 

Trichinosis: 

Connecticut - 1 

Typhus fever; 

Georgia — — 16 

Undulant fever: 

Arizona 1 

Connecticut 2 

Vincent's angina: 

North Dakota 47 

Wyoming 2 

Whoof»ing cough: 

Arizona 15 

('onnecticut 270 

Georgia - - 112 

Nebraska 120 

North Dakota 73 

Wyoming - 68 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 96 cities reportitig cfusos used in ilio following tal>le tire situated in aJl parts 
of the country and have an estimated apgreirate population f>f more than 33 316,- 
000. The estimated population of the 89 cities reporting deaths is more than 
31,775,000. The estimated expecianey is based on the experience of the last nine 
years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended January 31, 1931, and February 1, 1930 


Diphtheria: reported 

46 States 

96 cities 

Measles- 

45 States 1 

96 cities 

Meningococcus meningitis: 

47 States 

96 cities 

Poliomyelitis- 

46 States 

Scarlet fever: 

46 States - 

96 cities 

Smallpox; 

46 States 

96 atks 

Typhoid fever: 

46 8tate.s 

96 cities 

Deaths reported 

Inhuenxa and pneumonia: 

89 cities 

Smallpox: 

89 cities 


1931 

1930 1 

1,404 

1, 619 

567 

705 

8. 853 

8,101 

2,681 

l,7Si 

15.5 

232 

75 

95 

36 

20 

5,884 

1 5,422 

2, 155 

1 1,828 

1.031 

1,628 

196 

111 

166 

129 

31 

$l 

2,006 

1,083 

0 

0 


Fstimat<>d 

expectancy 


962 


'“'*88 
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City teporU far week ended January Slj 1931 

The ** Mtimated expectancy glren for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
lever is the result of an attempt to asoertain from previous ooeurrenoe the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a oertain week in the absence of epidemics. It 
te baaed on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
indude several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1022 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in tho 
table tho available data were not suffiident to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Diphtheria 

Infiuenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 

Cases, 




Measles, 
cases re- 

Mumps, 
cases re- 

reported 

estimated 

expect- 

Cases 

Cases 

rei>orted 

Deaths 

reported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 

1 reported 






MKW ENGLilND 









Maine; 









Portland 

11 

1 


13 

1 

2 


3 

New Hampshire: 








Concord 

0 

0 




1 



Monciiestor 

0 

1 







N fishiiii 

0 

0 







Vermont: 









Barre 

0 

0 







Biirlin((tnn , 

0 

1 

0 






Massachusetts. 








17 

Boston. 

C6 

36 

23 

149 



I’all Kiver.. 

2 

5 

4 

2 




1 

Springfield 

16 


2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

W orcaster 

2 

4 1 

5 

19 1 

2 

7 

0 

17 

Rhode island: 










8 

2 

0 


0 

Oj 

0 

2 

Providence 

i 

10 

4 

17 

1 

1 1 

0 

5 

Connecticut; 





1 

^ i 



Bridgeport 

0 

6 

1 


2 

1 

9 

Hartlont 

7 

6 

4 

14 1 

0 

52 

1 

11 

New Haven 

12 

0 

1 

11 

2 

40 

17 

10 

Mn>DUt ATLANTIC 









New York; 






47 

78 


BufTalo 

39 

13 

9 

5 

1 

30 

Now York 

m 

206 

89 


142 

COG 

33 

535 

Rochester 

6 

8 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

4 

Svraciise 

57 

3 

1 


1 

V 

0 

5 

New Jersey: 






8 

11 

CamdAii 

6 

7 

5 

14 

7 

88 

Newark. 

72 

21 

11 

163 

4 

5 

6 

33 

Trenton 

8 

2 

3 

129 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

177 

69 

18 

19S 

61 

127 

20 

141 

Pittsburgh 

91 

22 

11 

18 

9 

62 

22 

63 

Reading 

8 

2 

2 


0 

138 

36 

3 

X18T NOKtH CENTRAL 






1 



Ohio: 

Cincinnati.. ..... 

9 

0 

4 

7 

1 

57 

30 

13 

12 

Clevelimd 

U7 

33 

19 

40 

4 

5 

183 

Columbus 

15 

3 j 

4 

5 

6 

3 

8 

6 

Toledo 

40 

6 

3 


0 

1 

28 

7 

Indiana; 





40 


1 

Fort Wayna 

3 

46 

5 

6 


0 

0 

Indianat>ol Is 

9 

4 


3 

23 

2 

12 


1 

1 1 







wVUVIa 

Terre Haute 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 

miDoic 

Chicago „ 

CO 

107 


411 

38 

32 


173 

SprlngflftH 

15 

1 


3 

1 

38 


8 

Miohigan; 



37 



23 


Detroit - , 

108 ; 

f2 


2 

6 

33 

Flint. _ 

27 1 

2 


■HM 

0 

4 


3 

Grand ltanfd« 

3 1 

1 



0 

1 


1 
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City reportB for week ended January SI, Oontlnued 




Diphtheria 

Influenxa 



Pneu- 

moniM, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 

Chicken 
pox, cases 

Cases, 




Measles, 
cases re- 

Mumps, 
cases re- 

city 

reported 

estimated 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

ported 

ported 


expect- 

reported 

reported 

reported 





ancy 


1 





BA8T NORTH CEN- 
TKAL— continued 




m 

■ 




Wisconsin: 







15 



16 

0 

0 



0 

0 


68 

1 

5 



4 

32 


Milwaukee 

132 

18 

4 

mumira 

HHiiiiiiQ 

24 

264 

20 

iiacine 

10 

2 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 


7 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH TENTRAI. 









Minnesota: 









Duluth 

15 

0 

0 


1 

0 

4 

1 

M inneapolls 

38 

22 

3 


2 

35 

96 

8 

St. Paul. 

39 

5 

0 

i 

1 

5 

0 

9 

Iowa. 









3 

11 

2 

1 



0 

1 



1 

3 




K 



6 

1 

0 



0 1 

0 


Missouri: 





1 


14 

Kansas City 

48 

5 

12 

1 


41 

0 

St. Joseph - 

6 

J 

9 


2 i 

0 

0 

3 


29 

43 

26 

33 

1 i 

712 

21 


North Dakota. 

1 


9 

0 

0 


0 


5 


3 

0 

0 




4 


South Dakota 









0 

0 

0 



0 

1 


Sioux Falls 

0 

0 

0 




0 


Nebraska 



j 


1 



Omaha... 

21 

6 

4 


0 

1 ! 

10 

9 

Kansas: 








Topeka 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 i 

0 

3 

Wichita. 

4 

4 

0 




7 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 








Delaware. 









Wilmington 

0 

3 

1 


o 

3 

0 

7 

-Maryland. 



^ ! 



llaltiinore 

180 

24 


2,053 I 
11 

10 ; 

232 

1 

44 

66 

Ciunborland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1* redenck . . 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

5 

0 

District of Columbia: 









Washington. 

60 

20 

11 

62 

12 

27 


32 

Virgmu-i: 



Lvnchburg 

8 

1 

0 


1 

2 

0 

1 

Norfolk 

13 

2 

1 

289 : 

2 

1 


11 

Kichiriond 

0 

6 

7 

33 

6 

134 

.0 

11 

Roanoke 

10 

2 

0 

4 


0 

0 

West Virginia; 

Charleston 






3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

i 0 

! 2 

1 

Wheeling 

15 

1 

0 

1 



i 0 

3 

North C’arolfna: 





Raleigh. 

• 3 

1 

0 


0 

2 


3 

Wilmington 

19 

0 

0 


2 

0 


0 

W inston-Palcm _ . 

6 

0 

0 


3 

5 


16 

South Carolina: 








Charleston 

3 

2 

0 

239 

3 

22 


8 

Columbia 

1 


.. 1 



Greenville 

0 

0 

1 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Qe(i>rgm: 







Atlanta 

0 

5 

2 

115 

5 

39 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Havannah 

2 

1 

1 

108 

4 

0 

3 

4 

Florida: 







MiAxnr . 

0 

2 

0 

1 

i 0 

0 

A 

1 

. 

11 

2 

0 

4 

1 

45 


$ 

XAET SOUTH CENTRAL 




■ 


Kentucky: 









Covington — 

0 

0 

1 


i 0 

0 


a 

Tennessee: 








Memphifl . _ _ . 

73 

6 

4 


5 

I 9 

n 

0 

9 

Nashvine 

0 

1 

0 


1 4 

1 13 

8 
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C&,y nporUfor vmk ended Janmry SI, 19S1 — Continued 


i 

Divlsioii, State, and 
city 

i 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

EASt SOUTH CEN- 







{ 


lEAL-KJontlnued 









Alabama: 









BlrailnKham 

2 

4 

4 

8 

3 

133 

4 

13 

Mobile 

1 

0 

2 

74 


1 

0 

4 

Montgomery. 

80 

1 

1 

7 


0 

0 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 









Forth Smith 

0 

0 

1 



1 

0 


Little Rock 

1 

1 

0 



1 

4 

0 

Louisiana; 







New Orleans 

1 

15 

84 

1C 

17 

0 

0 

15 

Shreveport 

8 

1 

1 


1 

0 

2 

9 

Oklahoma;' 









Muskogee 

1 

1 

0 

fl 


0 

0 

1 

Oklahoma City.. 

2 

2 

3 

20 

1 

5 

0 

12 

Tulsa 

10 

2 

1 



1 

1 


Texa^i. 









Dallas 

25 

7 1 

5 

5 

6 

2 

5 

8 

Fort Worth. 

(I 

4 i 

2 


0 

0 

0 

8 

CJalveston 

0 

1 

0 


n 

0 

0 

8 

Houston 

11 

8 

10 



0 

2 

6 

San Antonio..... 

3 

4 

3 



1 

0 

15 

MOUNTAIN 

! 




i 



Montana* 









Billings 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Oreat Fails....... 

1 4 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 


1) 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula ..... 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

Idaho* 









Bni.sc - 

0 

0 1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

ColoiiKhr 









Denver 

1 46 

9 

8 


2 

17 

0 

14 

Pueblo 

i o 

2 1 

0 


1 

39 

4 

1 

New Me\i<*o 









Alhufjuerque 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 


0 ! 

0 

3 

ArixouH' 




1 





Phoenix 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

2 

2 

Utah 




j 


1 



Salt Lake City... 

n 

3 

0 


2 

1 

3 

0 

Nevada: 









Reno ... 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 





’ 1 




Washington* 

i 








Swittle — _ 

21 

4 

2 



2 

33 


Spokane^ 

l.> 

3 

0 



13 

0 


Taenma 

12 

3 

1 


0 

1 

0 

2 

Oregon 









Portland 

24 

9 

0 

2 

1 

0 

10 

0 

Salem 

0 

1 

0 


0 

11 

18 

0 

California: 









Los Angeloe 

88 

43 

12 

100 

2 

30 

9 

80 

Sacra monto 

M 

i 2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

San Francisco 

55 

15 

* 

14 

3 

8 

4 

e 
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City reports for mek ended January 81, 1981 — Oontlaaed 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tube^ 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid tever 

Whoop- 

Deaths, 

alt 

oauses 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

riorted 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mate 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Ing 

eouj^, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

NSW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

4 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

18 

New Hampshire; 












Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Manchester 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

NTiuihiift 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Barre 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

Burlington 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Massachusetts; 












Boston 

84 

104 i 

0 

o] 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

46 j 

281 

Fall River 

4 

16 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

31 

Springfield 

10 

7 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

VVorwstcr 

11 

21 

0 

0 ' 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

70 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

2 

23 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Providence 

13 

18 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

, 2; 

89 

Connecticut- 












Bridgeiwt 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

50 

Hartford 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

50 

New Haven 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! 3 

42 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










1 

I 


New York; 










I 


Buffalo 

26 

34 1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

! T) 

16) 

New York 

258 

2h3 

1 

0 

0 

no 

H 

3 

0 

140 

2,215 

Kochesttsr 

9 

109 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

84 

SjTacuae 

15 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

20 

62 

New Jersey 












Camden 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5i 

Newark 

43 


0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

36 

146 

Trenton 

6 

15 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

Pennsylvania 












Philadelphia, 

107 

1H4 

0 

0 

0 

46 

2 

1 

1 

17 

72H 

Pittsburgh 

37 

58 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

40 

225 

Reading 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

! ^ 

30 

EAST NOBTH 












CENTKAL 












Ohio 






i 






CincinnatL 

22 

37 

0 

1 

0 

1 10 

1 

0 

0 

7 

161 

Cleveland 

47 

77 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

17 

184 

Columbus 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 


! 1 i 

0 

70 

Toledo 

15 

14 

0 

4 

s 0 

7 

0 

1 

0 1 

4 

T6 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne 

6 

7 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

1 

34 

Indianapolis 

12 

78 

4 

24 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

41 


South Bend 

4 


1 




0 





Terre Haute 

4 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

13 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

138 

259 

2 

5 

0 

41 

5 

0 

0 ! 

68 

971 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

°i 

1 

31 

Detroit 

U7 

86 

2 

2 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

71 

260 

Flint 

15 

11 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

87 

Grand Rapids.. 

13 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

26 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

MArlifiATi 

4 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


6 


Milwaukee 

39 

19 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

25 

134 

Raoine 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

11 

Superior 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 
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(My reparUfor week ended January 31, 1931 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ins 



Cases, 





culo- 





Divisloii, State, 


Casee, 

Cases 


sis, 

Cases, 




Deaths, 

anddty 

estl- 


csti- 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cas^ 

all 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 


anoy 


ancy 




ancy 




W18T NOBTB 



■ 









aCNTBAt 



■ 









Minnesota: 












Dulnth.. 

11 

1 


0 

0 

0 




5 

19 

102 

64 

Minneapolis 

St. Pftiif . 

M 

85 

15 

5 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

m 

8 

13 

Iowa: 








Des Moines 

11 

7 

2 

3 



0 

0 


2 

38 

Sioux City 
Waterloo 

1 

20 

1 

1 






0 


8 

0 

0 

0 



HI 

0 


2 

" 

Missouri: 










i 


Kansas City 

18 

12 

1 

0 

0 

6 

HI 

0 

0 


116 

St. JcMonh 

3 1 

8 

0 

0 

0 


^B1 

0 

0 


35 

280 

8t. Louis 

38 

1 

126 

1 

2 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 


North Dakota: 






Fargo 

3 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 


7 

OraTid Forks 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 




South Dakota: 


i 









Aberdeen 

1 

1 

0 

1 



0 



0 


Sioux Falla 

2 

0 

0 

5 



0 



0 

9 

Nebraska: i 











Omaha 

5 

8 

1 

20 


1 

0 

0 

0 


66 

Kansas; 








Topeka , _ 

3 

1 

1 

0 


^^■71 

0 

0 

0 



Wifihita 

6 

0 


19 

0 

2 

0 


0 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 



■ 





■ 

Delaware: 












Wilmington 

6 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 


HI 


37 

Maryland: 

BtUtimnre 

39 

53 

0 

B 

0 

21 

2 

0 

B 

16 

344 

Cimiberland,... 

1 

3 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Frederick 

1 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

4 

District of ('ol.: 










Washington 

Virginia; 

2C 

26 

■ 


0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

t 

181 

Lynchburg 

0 

1 

^B| 

0 


0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Norfolk 

3 

2 


1 0 




0 1 

0 



Kichinond 

5 

13 


0 

0 


Oi 

0 

0 


73 

Koanoke 

1 

1 


1 0 





0 


23 

W'est Virclnia: 
Charleston 

0 

0 

H 

0 



0 

1 

1 

0 

B 

10 

W' heeling 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

^^Bil 


1 


0 


17 

North Carolina: 











Htileigh. 

0 

0 

0 

^Kl 

0 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

13 

Wilmington 

1 

1 

0 

Hi 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

13 

W'lnston-Salem. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


36 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BR 


0 



33 

Coltimhifi 

0 


1 







IfHHPB 


Qreenville 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

iiikfeM 


0 




Georgia: 







w 


101 

AtirintA 

A 

44 

2 

0 


12 


2 



Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^Bi 

1 


0 



5 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 




^Bi 

31 

Florida: 








Hi 

^H 

34 

Miami 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 




Tampa 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 


1 


0 

0 

24 

EAST 80'.<TH CEN- 










TRAL 












Kentucky: 











37 

^ Covington 

Tennessee: 

2 

11 

0 


0 

2 

B 

1 

0 

0 

86 

Memphlii 

7 

50 

1 

2 

0 

BE] 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Nashville 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

■a 

0 

1 

0 

0 

59 

Alabama: 










81 

Birmingham 

4 

15 

1 

0 


2 

1 

HI 

Hi 

3 

Mobile 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 


^Bl 


0 

28 

Montffomerv--- 

0 

3 

0 

0 



0| 

1 01 

1 

0 
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diy reporUfof week ended January Sl^ tBSl — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 








cuJo- 




ing 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cnees, 



sis. 

Oases, 

Cases 


cough, 

Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Deaths 

cases 

all 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


exj)ect- 

ported 

OXl)OCt- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST SOUTH 





m 







CENTRAL 












Arkansas* 












Port Smith 

1 

1 


0 



0 



1 


Rook 

1 

1 

HI 



1 

■ 

HI 

Wnl 



Louisiana; 



a 







Now Orleans.. - 

8 

19 

^^■11 

0 

17 

8 

1 


1 

195 

Shrevejwrt 

1 

1 

0 



0 



0 

0 

32 

Oklahoma: 












Miiskogoc - 

I 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 


Oklahoma City. 

3 

4 

1 

3 



0 

1 

HU 

0 

41 


2 

6 

2 

5 



0 




1 

Texas: 












Dallas 

A 

8 

2 

0 




0 

0 

2 

57 

Fort Worth 

3 

4 

1 

2 

0 

w 

Bl 

1 

0 

0 

48 

Galveston ... 


0 


1 


0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

23 

Houston 

4 

2 

2 

11 

^■1 

6 


1 

0 

0 

71 

San Antonio — 

1 

1 

0 


0 

8 


0 

0 

0 

80 

mountain 












Montana: 












Billings 

Great Falls 

1 

0 

0 





0 

0 

6 

8 

3 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

8 

7 

Helena 

1 



0 




0 

0 

0 

5 

Missoula 

1 

HI 

HI 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Idaho* 









Boise 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Colorado: 












Denver, -t-- - 

14 

28 

1 

0 


6 

0 


0 

17 


Pueblo......... 

2 


^^b1 

0 

0 

1 


HI 

0 

4 

7 

New Mexico: 











Albuquerque — 

1 

0 

^^Bl 

0 


2 

^^Bl 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Arizona; 












Phoenix 

0 

1 


0 


1 

0 


0 

3 


Utah: 











Salt Lake Clty. 

5 

4 

1 

0 


2 

0 

i^^BI 

0 


29 

Nevada* 












Rono- 


0 


0 

0 

I^^Bl 

0 


0 


4 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

11 

12 

3 

1 



1 

1 




Spokane 

7 

4 

7 

3 



0 

^^Bb 



||ii|i||H 

q^iftoma. . 

8 

5 

4 

1 


0 


0 

0 

1 

A 

25 

68 

Ore^n: 

Portland 

6 

4 

12 

18 

H 

1 

0 

n 

A 


0 

0 

1 



0 


HI 

HI 



California: 







■I 

■I 



Los Angeles 

43 

45 

4 

2 


23 

2 


Bi 

21 

335 

Sacramento 

2 


1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

^8 

Bi 

13 

87 

San Francisco.. 

23 

7 

2 

1 

0 

11 

0 

m 

■ 

30 

169 


1 Non residents 
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CUtf rvpmU for week ended January SI, 1951 — Continued 



Menlngo* 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infan- 
tile paralysis) 

DiviBion, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

! 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths i 

t 

Causes 1 
esti- 1 
mated ' 
e\|.cot- ‘ 
aiicy 

Cases 

Deaths 

HIW KNOLAND 




i 






MaasachusetU: 

TlrMlnin 

1 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Worcester 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KIDDLB ATLANTIC 



j 

1 





Now York' 

New York * 

23 

17 

2 

I 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Rochester 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

New Jersey. 

Newark 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania' 

Pbilndolpbla 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

Pittsburgh 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

lAST NORTH CENTRAL 







Ohio: 

Cincinnati... 

2 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

Indiana 

In(liana{>olis 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

1 

0 

Illinois: 

('hic:ago 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Michigan* 

Detroit 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

u 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota; 

St. Paul 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Iowa: 

’Waterloo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

KotLsas City 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

fit. Louis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC i 










Maryland: 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

DLstrict of Columbia: 

Washington 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina- 

Charleston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Qeorgia; > 

Atlanta 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brunswick, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tenessee: 

Memphis 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Blrmingbam 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


‘ Typhus (ever. 4 cases; 1 case at New York City, N. Y,; 1 case at Savaimah, Ga.; 1 case at Miami, 
Fla.; aod 1 case at Motile, Ala. 




February 20« 193X 

City reports for week ended January St, /P5i —-Continued 



Meningo- 

COC.CU8 

meningitis 

liethargio en- 
cephalitis 

PeUagia 

Poliomyelitis (infon- 
tUe paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

1 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Casesj 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Caess 

Deaths 

WEvST 80TTTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Ualvenon 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona' 

Phoenix 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Vtah. 

Salt Lake 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TACIFIC 

California- 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


The following tables give tlie rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5-week period ended January 31, 1931, coinimred with those for a like period 
ended February 1, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates 
are estimated midyear iwpulations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from 
the 1930 census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 33,000,000, The 91 cities reporting deaths have more 
than 31,500,000 estimated population. 
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February 20, 1931 


Summary of meUy rtporU from cUies December £8^ 1980, to January SI, 1981 — 
Annual raiee per lu0,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1929-80 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended'- 



Jan. 

3, 

1931 

Jan. 

19^ 

Jan. 

10, 

1931 

Jan. 

11, 

1930 

Jan. 

17, 

1931 

Jan. 

18, 

1930 

Jan. 

24, 

1931 

Jan. 

25, 

1930 

Jan 

31, 

1931 

Feb. 

1, 

1930 

98 cities 

78 

113 j 

81 

11.5 

74 

108 

*79 

no 

8 89 

112 

New England 

115 

141 ; 

79 

160 

91 

13:1 

106 

160 

, 106 

135 

Middle Atlantic 

67 

hi 

63 

1 107 

56 

SO 

67 

91 

68 

98 

East North C'entral 

89 

1.53 ' 

97 1 

1.30 

9.5 

m; 


1 14) 

Mil 

139 

W^est Ncrth Central 

82 

116 1 

98 

126 

82 

no 

84 

1 S3 

111 

77 

South Atlantic 

61 

94 ! 

83 

90 

60 

II2 

'65 1 

! 116 

«73 

116 

Eii.st South Central 

1 70 

102 j 

116 

72 

70 

60 

76 

I 66 

70 

84 

West South Central 

132 

181 ‘ 

142 

163 

lOH 

192 

81 

i 146 

18:1 

216 

Mountain 

61 

Ki • 

35 1 

70 

52 

63 

35 

1 35 

70 

35 

Pacific - 

53 

“1 

61 ! 

73 

47 

81 

88 

1 79 

45 

69 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


98 cities 

New Encland 

Middle A Hail tic ... . 
East North C entra! 
West North (’eiilral 

South Atlantic 

East South C^'utral 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Pocltlc 


276 ! 

126 

850 

172 1 

324 

203 1! 

*404 

220 

1 *420 

278 

267 ' 

129 

490 

121 : 

310 

172 ' 

.522 

230 

438 

.341 

99 ' 

72 

178 

no ; 

1.58 

117 't 

251 

111 

306 

145 

54 . 

117 

63 

152 

87 

1.50 ' 

*74 

13.5 

M44 

167 

1,871 

2S3 

2. 156 

310 1 

1,829 

.372 

l.l’h4 

467 

1 l.,521 

424 

3Ih ' 

144 

429 I 

128 , 

500 ; 

182 , 

6. ^'04 1 

172 i 

1.032 

314 

m\ 

6 

861 

12 

995 i 

36 

69h 1 

1 24 1 

’ m 

1 ,54 

24 1 

91 

2ir 

! 293 . 

7 ! 

.373 > 

10 

.582 

1 

203 

313 , 

203 

226 

150 , 

374 

247 '1 

7.57 

220 

496 

396 

"i 

261 

33 

443 ‘ 

j 1 

56 

; 

579 '1 

li 

72 

626 

no 

1.02S 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

227 

242 

1 277 

2GC 

310 ! 

272 j 

*333 j 

2hS 

* 337 1 

202 


New England ........ 

:i25 

391 

j 433 

431 

.539 

;i97 i 

.575 i 

457 

519 ! 

346 

Middle Afiantic, 

220 

2.V» 

175 

1 242 

220 

282 

212 j 

314 

220 

.328 , 

239 

East North (Vnlral 

341 

i 363 

3.50 

398 

394 

mh:i I 

37.5 

*380 1 

416 

Wf«t. North Cfinind „ - , . 

2:15 

2.54 

1 296 

221 

321 

265 ! 

323 

314 

386 ' 

283 

South Atlantic 

259 

202 

276 

21K 

304 

216 ' 

« 34:i 

192 

« m i 

224 

East Soutii Central — 

201 

114 

396 

96 

465 

90 ; 

48.3 . 

149 

512 I 

143 

Krnilh CAnlrnl 

]a5 

80 

68 

129 

129 

125 

142 . 

98 

112 i 

73 

Mountain 

218 

388 

1 322 

493 

331 t 

:i44 

357 1 

379 

'm > 

414 

Pacific ... 

71 

225 

! 72 1 

241 

72 ! 

=37 j: 

119 , 

344 

. 143 j 

• 

3C6 



\ 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


98 cities 

7 

19 

13 

30 ! 

If. 

32 

*16 

26 

! *17 

31 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t! 

0 

s 

s 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

East North Central 

5 

16 

15 

27 ; 

10 

36 

<21 

19 

*2.. 

39 

West North Central 

46 

hi 

(3 

91 ' 

1.8 

124 

77 

72 


48 

South Atlantic 

0 

2 

2 

h ; 

0 

6 

*4 

2 

•0 

6 

East South Central 

0 

0 

6 

6 , 

17 

0 

29 

0 

17 

12 

West South Central 

17 

14 

37 

66 t 

27 

38 

34 

35 

51 

78 

Mountain 

9 

58 

9 

44 < 

78 

53 

9 

2(7 

0 

62 

Pacific 

20 

89 

18 

140 1 

29 

J23 

20 

152 

18 

152 


* Tlio figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 populat Ion, annual basis, and not the number of eases 
reported. Populations used are estimalos as of July i, 1931 and 1930, rtispeciively. 

» Springfield* III., and Columbia, S. C\, not included. 

* South Bend, Ind., and Columbia, S. C., not included. 

* Springfield, 111., not included. 

* Sooth Bend, Ind., not included. 

« Columbif^ 8. C., not included. 
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Summary of mekly reports from dties December $8, 1930^ io January 31, 1931 — 
Annual rates per lOOfiOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1939-30 — (Continued) 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

mi 

Jan. 

4. 

1930 

Jan. 

10, 

1931 

Jan. 

mo 

Jan. 

17, 

1931 

Jan. 

18, 

1930 

Jan. 

24. 

1931 

Jan. 

26, 

1830 

Jan. 

1931 

Feb. 

1^ 

98 cities 

5 

3 

4 

3 

5 

6 

»6 

4 

•6 

6 

New England 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

■IIIIIIQI 

5 

■muQ 

Middle Atlantic 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

2 

6 

East North Central 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

<3 

2 


3 


2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

12 


2 

13 

4 

1:111 ll ) <1 ctmfSHHIiMSMMi 

4 

6 

10 

10 


A 

•14 

8 

•8 

8 

East South Central 

47 

6 

12 

6 

62 

12 

12 

18 

17 

6 

West South Central 

3 

0 

20 

3 

1 14 

7 

27 

3 

14 

3 

Mountain 

17 

9 

17 


9 

62 

17 

9 

0 

9 

Pacific - 

C 

8 

2 

4 

2 

4 

6 

2 

10 

14 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

18 

16 

24 

18 

3ft 

19 

*52 

21 

»70 

16 


7 

7 

.5 

0 

10 

10 

12 

10 

34 

2 


17 

9 

29 

13 

69 

14 

91 

14 

101 

14 

East North Central 

7 

15 


12 

9 

17 

* 18 

17 

• 36 

13 

West North Central 

3 

27 



18 

17 

29 

18 

29 

18 

South Atlantic 

20 

20 



41 

24 

•38 

34 

•127 

12 


25 

26 



63 

39 

63 

62 

76 

62 



71 



79 

fO 

83 

103 

100 

82 


17 

18 


44 

35 

20 

44 

9 

52 

9 

Pacific 

10 

10 

22 

12 

10 

12 

22 

15 

14 

2 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

ICO 

165 

185 


219 

151 

»229 

140 1 

>258 

164 

New England 

159 

169 

■RE 


169 

12 ft 

178 

Via , 

185 

193 

Middle Atlantic 

182 

170 



311 

169 

3^12 

128 ! 

3<i8 

158 

East North Central 

Hml 

114 

^BTn 


124 

108 

« ]2:> 

no 

>177 

128 

West North Central 

177 

197 



212 

209 

171 

160 1 

169 

l<-2 

South Atlantic 

227 

240 



1 237 

186 

•280 

214 

•345 

238 

East South Central 

202 

227 

265 

123 

1 227 

142 

29ft 

' 194 

227 

239 

West South Central 

186 

295 

238 

189 

228 

221 

245 

288 1 

203 

292 

Maountain 

2<51 

1 185 

244 

229 


236 

167 

220 1 

200 

229 

Pacific 


! 92 

134 

120 

118 

137 


77 

1 115 

92 

1 


* Springfield, III., and Columbia, S. C., not Included. 

> South Bend, Ind., and Columbia, S. C., not includod. 

* Springfield, 111., not included. 

* South Bena Ind., not included. 

* Columbia, S. C., not included. 




























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Commnnicable diseases — Week ended January SI j 19S1 . — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
eases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended January 
31, 1931, as follows: 


Province 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

fever 

Influ- 

enza 

Polio- 1 
myelitis i 

I 

i SmaU- i 
pox 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prince Edward Island • 



! .J 


Nova Scotia 0. . . 

10<> 

i j 

1 


New' Brunswick > I 



L...:::: i 

1 


Quebec j 

1 




11 

Ontario 

1 

7 


i 30 

5 

Manitoba 




1 

2 

Saskatchewan 



- - 

5 


Alberta. 

1 


1 



BritLsh ('olumbia.. 

3 

! 4 







Total 

6 

i 

1 

: 3" 

1 

1 IS 

1 


> No case of any dboase Included in tbe table was reported during the week 


Quebec Prodnee — Communicable diseases — Week ended January 31, 
1931 . — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
rej)orts cases of certain communicable diseiU'^es for the week ended 
January 31, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 


r<‘rebrosf>»ial meningitis 

C'hiukeu pox 

Diphtheria 

Erysipelas 

Oerimin ineaslos 

Measles 


Cases 


j Diseaire 

'! . 

Cases 

^ Mumps - 

27 

I^uerpcral sepliccmiu 

1 

■ Scarlet fever 

76 

■ Tul>erciiIosls 

S2 

Tvphoul fe\er 

1 n 


28 

■ j Whooping cough 



YUGOSLAVIA 

Coynmuni cable diseases — December, 1930.~-lhmn[: the month of 
December, 1930, certain communicable diseases wore reported in 
Yugoslavia as follows: 


Dbease 

i 1 

; Cases 

I>eaths 

Dl IMSO j 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax 

1 

- 

i 

1 Measles .. 

1 , 186 

14 


1 to ' 

1, 400 

0 

i PuciiaTnl septuTmia 

8 

4 


225 

Scarlet fever 

1,099 

164 

Dysentery 

:.2 

1 

; Kahias — 

4 

17 

4 

9 

Erysipelas i 

OianderK ^ 

179 

1 

8 

1 Tetanus, . 

Typhoid fever 

356 

58 

ItfAproiiy i 

1 


' Typhus fever 

1 

1 

I^hargic etioephaUtis | 

! 

‘i 
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India (French); 



fodo-China (see table below): 


449 


February 20, 1001 




£ 


1 Figures for cholera in the Plulippine Lslan^is are sut)jert to forrertion. . „ . „ , 

* During the period from Aug. 24 to Sept. 26, 1930, 20 ca.scs of cholera with 17 deaths were reported in Manitum, Surigao Province, P. I. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 






CBOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


MNPttAvar^ X981 


452 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P» present] 


FetouAty 1981 
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CHOLEBA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER—Continued 

8MAUJ>OX 

{C indicateB cases; D, deaths; P, preseot] 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 






London and Great Towns C 268! 223; 52 1 296 ? 136 j 74 } 112 , 111 * 105 | 131; 182 { 162 1 154! 
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Mexico City and surroanding territory. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 

(C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, pr^nt] 
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In each tost fresh guinea pigs were employed as controls. FurilMir 
check upon the tests was made in some instances by inoculating 
guinea pigs which had recovered from the homologous strain at the 
same time that the guinea pigs to be tested and the fresh guinea pigs 
were inoculated. 

THE DISEASE IN GUINEA PIGS 

The incubation period varies, being in the majority of instances 
from two to six days. There is a definite tendency toward a slightly 
shorter incubation period following blood inocul ations as compared ivith 
that when brain emulsion is used. The febrile period lasts from 5 to 10 
days, with the temperature ranging between 40“ and 41“ C. In a few 
instances guinea pigs failed to manifest any febrile reaction but sub- 
sequently wore immune to a second inoculation with the same virus — a 
fact suggesting the occurrence of an inapparent infection. Death 
occurred in approximately 25 per cent of the guinea pip reacting. In 
only one instance was there obser\'ed any suggestion of scrotal involve- 
ment. In this animal mild redness and swelling of the scrotum 
occurred during the febrile period. Transfers were made from this 
guinea pig by blood, brain tissue, and testicular washings, none of 
which transfers resulted in reactions involving the scrotum. 

Post-mortem examination revealed enlarged, dark red, smooth 
spleens. The brains of 14 guinea pigs have been examined micro- 
scopically and many show^ed the occurrence of small focal cellular 
glioses and occasional adventitial lymphocyte infiltration and fibro- 
blast proliferatiou about capillaries and more or less pial lymphocyte 
infiltration. 

THE DISEASE IN MONKEYS 

Of eight monkeys {Macaeus rhesm) inoculated with guinea pig 
passage virus, four developed a febrile reaction from five to seven 
days after inoculation. The temperatures ranged from 40“ C. to 
41.4° C. Fever lasted from five to nine days. Death occurred in one 
instance. A rash developed in two monkeys, one of which had no 
febrile reaction. This rash appeared as a maculo-papular petechial 
eruption. In one animal this was limited to the face, while in the 
second the brows, face, ears, upper arms, thighs, and buccal mucosa 
were involved. Microscopic examination of sections of skin from the 
monkey which died showed frequent capillary endothelial necrosis and 
thrombosis, pericapillary hemorrhages, and numbers of fragmented 
leucocytes in and about the thrombosed capillaries. 

Agglutination tests' with proteus (type O) were made with 
blood serum from each of the eight monkeys. Of the four inonke3r8 

I Earlce and SpenoBr, Pub. Healtb Rep., isa9, »oI. 44, pp. J7»-Ig2, and Spnoet and Maicr. Fob. Hadtli 
Bepe, 1030, vol, 45, pp. 44(M46, hare reported on agglutinins, for certain prefm stralos, In the Mood In oon* 
necthMi with Rooky Mountaiii spotted fever. 
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had devdoped a febrile reaction following inoculation with virus, 
the serum of one showed a slight increase in agglutinins, the second 
gave complete agglutination in the 1 : 40 dilution and partial in 1 : 80, 
the third gave complete agglutination in 1 : 320, partial m 1 : 640 and 
1 : 1280, while the fourth gave complete agglutination in 1 ; 640 and 
partial in 1 : 1280. The serum from one of the monkeys whif h had 
failed to show clinical signs of the disease gave complete agglutination 
in the 1:640 dilution and partial in 1:1280. 

Microscopic examination of brain sections from the monkey which 
developed a rash and later died showed a few patches of pial infiltra- 
tion by lymphocytes, plasma cells, and macrophages; slight glia cell 
accumulation along a few vessel sheaths; hemosiderin phagocytes in 
sheath of one arteriole; moderate adventitial and intimal proliferation 
on one side of one arteriole; one paravascular oval focus of small- 
celled gliosis. 

THE DISEASE I.V RABBITS 

Ten male rabbits were inoculated, four with emulsion of brain 
tissue and six with whole blood of guinea pigs in the third or fourth 
day of fever. Two of the four inoculated with brain tissue and three 
of the six inoculated wnth blood developed febrile reactions after 
incubation periods ranging from four to seven days. Four of the five 
which reacted with fever also exhibited involvement of the scrotum, 
which began as redness and swelling followed by ulceration and slough- 
ing. Of the five reacting clinically, only two have jirogressod far 
enough to determine the Weil-Felix reaction with their sera; both of 
these showed the development of agghilinins. Sections of the skin 
of the scrotum in two cases were examined microscopically. The 
reports of the microscopic examinations were as follows: 

Babbit H S . — Skin of scrotum: Numerous thickened capillaries, 
often with adventitial fibroblast proliferation , sometimes with 
lymphocyte infiltration, frequently with pericapillary hemorrhage. 
Much diffuse edema and increase in size and niunbcr of fibroblasts. 
Epithelium partly denuded. There is diffuse li niphocyto and plasma 
cdl infiltration. 

Babbit H 4 - — Skin of scrotum: The corium is swollen, edematous, 
and necrotic. There is a zone of demarcation on the deep side, which 
is densely infiltrated in the surviving area by polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes and over the margin of necrosis by closely packed pyknotic 
nuclear fragments. The vessels in tlie necrotic corium are dilated, 
some blood filled, others thrombosed by masses of laked and frag- 
mented red and white corpuscles. The subjacent subcutaneous tissue 
contains many Ijtmphocytes as well as the above noted leucocytes. 
There is partial coagulation necrosis of the epidermis. 
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msxm.rr of thb sisbasb, with bssxtlts of CBoso-xxMtmiTr VBiW 

Since endeioic typhus has been reported from the same locality in 
which the disease under study occurs, a determination of the xelatioa 
between these two diseases was first attempted. The endemic typhus 
strain used in this study was isolated from a human case in TiHuhiung- 
ton, N.'C., in 1928 by Maxcy (2). 

The reaction in the guinea pigs produced by the virus of endemic 
typhus is less severe and the appearance of the spleen is much li^ 
altered than following inoculations with the T or H strains of virus. 
In endemic typhus in male guinea pigs, involvement of the genit^a 
is the rule; while in guinea pigs inoculated with T or H strains of 
virus, involvement has been noted only once in 600 male guinea pigs. 

No evidence of cross immunity between the Wilmington strain of 
endemic typhus virus and either the T or H strains of virus has been 
obtained. In each cross-inununity test fresh guinea pigs have been 
used as controls, and in a few instances further check has boon made 
by inoculating guinea pigs that have recovered from inoculations 
with tJie homologous strain at the time when the fresh guinea pigs and 
the ones to be tested were inoculated. 

The relation of the T and H strains of virus with EJuropean typhus 
virus has also been studied in guinea pigs. The strain of European 
typhus used was isolated at the Institute of Hygiene, Warsaw', Poland, 
prior to 1926 and brought to the National Institute of Health by 
Doctor Maxcy in 1928. 

The reaction of guinea pigs to the T and H strains of vii-us is more 
severe than the reaction to European typhus virus. The incubation 
period is shorter, deaths occur in guinea pigs apparently uncomplicated 
by secondary infections, and the spleen is as a rule much larger. 

No evidence of cross immunity betwe^.n European typhus virus and 
either the T or H strains of virus was obtained. All croas-imm unity 
tests were controlled by inoculating fresh guinea pigs and in some 
instances further by inoculating guinea pigs recovered from inoculation 
with the homologous virus with the same dose of the same material. 

The relation of the T and H strains of virus to Rocky Moimtain 
spotted fever was studied in guinea pip and monkeys. The strain of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever virus used in the studies was recently 
obtained from the Bitterroot Valley of Montana. 

There occurs a variation between the two diseases in the reaction in 
guinea pip. The reaction to the T or H virus is less severe. Approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of guinea pip imcomplicated by secondary infec- 
tions inoculated with T or H vinis die, while death is the rule with a 
well-established strain of Rocky Mountain spotted fever virus. 
Involvement of the scrotum commonly occurs in the latter, while in 
the former it has so far been noted in only one instance. In this 
inatance there was evidence of redness and swelling of the «*lrin of the 
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scrotum, but the tunica appeared normal on examination. The blood, 
brain, and testicular washings from that guinea pig were each inocu- 
lated separately into fresh guinea pigs. None of these showed any 
involvement of the scrotum. 

In guinea pigs the appearance of the spleen following inoculation 
with T or H virus is apparently identical with reactions occurring 
subsequent to inoculation with Rocky Mountain spotted fever virus. 

Guinea pigs recovered from the disease produced by the T or H 
virus apparently develop a definite immunity to subsequent inocula- 
tions wdth Rocky Mountain spotted fever vims. In each test fresh 
guinea i)igs were used as controls, being inoculated with the same dose 
of the same material at the same time. The temperature records of 
four guinea pigs following inoculation with T or H virus are tabulated 
in Table 1. There arc also shown the temperature loactions of these 
guinea pigs and of four fresh guinea pigs inoculated with 1.5 c. c. of 
whole }>lood obtained from a guinea pig on the fourth day of fever 
following inoculation with Rocky Mouutain spotted fever virus. 

Table 1. — Daily irmperature records of guinea pigs inoculated with T virus and of 
guinea pigs inoculated ivdh 11 virusy all later inoculated with Rocky Mountain 
spoiled fever vims, and records of coniud anitnals 


Ouiiiea pig 



Ufiociilated with H vims. < Redness and swelling of scrotum. 

• with T virus. * Killci for triusfo;. 

*laiDaalatad with Rocky Mountain spotted fever virus. 
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Du« to the high mortality of guinea pigs following inooulati<m with 
Eocky Mountain spotted fever virus, there has beau availaUe but one 
recovered guinea pig to test for immunity to the T or H virus. A 
male guinea was inoculated intraperitonedly on November 26, 
with 1 c. c. of Rocky Mountain spotted fever blood virus obtained from 
a guinea pig on the fourth day of fever. This guinea pig reacted with 
fever after an incubation period of one or two days and had moderate 
involvement of the scrotum. Twenty days after this inoculation the 
guinea pig was reinoculated with T brain virus, obtained from a 
guinea pig in the fourth day of fever. Two fresh guinea pigs were 
inoculated with the same virus. Both of the fresh guinea pigs reacted 
after incubation periods of one and four days, respectively, while the 
guinea pig recovered from Rocky Mountain spotted fever failed to 
react. In Table 2 are tabulated the febrile reactions in these pigs. 

Table 2. — Daily temperature records of a guinea pig inoculaied wilh Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever virus and later inoculcded with the T virus, and records of cordrol 
animals 


Quinoa pig 

s.r.i 

Trezh 

Fresh 


>39.2 

38.2 

38.5 

39 5 

39 2 
39.8 

>38 6 
39.6 

39 7 

39 8 
40.0 
40.5 

3«.7 

40.1 

40.7 
>40 
>30.6 

12 day 
interval. 
>30 3 

38 3 

38 8 

38.7 

39 0 

39 fi 

39.7 

39.1 

39 4 

39.2 

40.0 

39 6 
39.4 

’”‘‘46 6 *’ 

40.0 

39.8 

30.4 

30.2 

39.0 

38.6 



39.2 






* Inoculated with Rocky Mountklu spotted fever virus. 

* Redness and swelling of scrotum. 

* Inoculated with T virus. 

The relations in monkeys following inoculations with T or H virus 
are similar to but less severe than those reported for monkeys inocu* 
lated with Rocky Mountain spotted fever virus. Wolbach (3), in 
1919, inoculated four monkeys with Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
virus, all of which died. Spencer (4) inoculated five with the same 
result. Of four monkeys which ran a febrile course following inocu- 
lation with the T or H virus, three lived. 
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On® monkey which had recovered from infection with T virus and 
one recovered from H virus were subsequently ^oculated with Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever virus. These monkeys failed to show any 
reaction, while a fresh monkey inoculated with the same dose of the 
same material reacted with fever and rash. This monkey died on the 
thirteenth day after inoculation. The temperature records of the 
monkeys used in this test are shown in Table 3. 


Table 3.~Daily icmperalvre records of a monkey inoculated with T virus and a 
monkey inoculated with H virus and both later inoculated with Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever virus, and record of the control animal 


Monkey 

348 

347 

Fresh 

A. 

P. M. 

A. 

P. M, 

A. M. 

P.M. 







8 






9 


>39.0 




3H.2 


39 0 






39.0 




39 4 


30 7 




40 2 


39.4 




40 1 

40 8 

40 4 

40 4 



40 2 

40 6 

40 4 

40 8 



40 2 



40 7 

40 7 



40 2 

40 4 

40 4 




40 0 

40 2 

40 8 

40 6 



30 4 

30 0 

40 8 

40 4 



30. 0 

38 0 

40 0 




39 3 

39 6 

40 1 

40 8 





40 0 

40 1 



j 

39.6 

39 4 



1 

as. 6 

38.8 



1 

38 9 

a8.9 




(') 


(') 

vt 39.3 

>38.6 


38.6 


as 8 

39 2 

39.1 

36.3 

3S 3 

39 0 

38 8 

39.3 

39 1 

38 8 

38 8 

39 0 

39 2 

39 5 

39 0 

38 3 

38.8 

30.2 

39.3 

39 4 

39.5 

as 2 

is 8 

I 39. 1 

39.2 

40 3 

40 5 

38 8 

30 0 

1 39.0 

39 1 ! 

40,5 

40,1 

3K 3 

38 1 

38.6 

as 6 

40.1 

39.8 

3S.8 

30 0 

38 9 

39 0 

40 2 

40.1 

3S, 1 

38.6 

38. 6 

3,S 8 

40.5 

40.8 

38 0 

38.6 

38.8 

39,1 


40.7 

37.8 

3S 6 

38,5 

38.7 

36.7 

Died, 

38. 2 

as 7 

38 7 

as 5 



3H. 5 

:fH 6 

38 6 

3H 8 



as 7 

39 2 

38.8 

38 7 



30 0 

39 1 

38.9 

38 9 



39.3 

39.*3 

38.8 

38.8 



38.8 

39.3 

38. 8 

39.1 




* Inoculated with T virus. 

» Inoculated with H virus 

» Inoculated with Rocky Mountain spotted fever virus. 
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THE TYPHUS-ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER GROUP 

An Epidemiological and Clinical Study in the Eastern and Southeastern States 

By A. Romrkich, Passed Assistant Surgeon, R. E. Dtbb, Surgeon, and L. F. 

Badger, Passed Assistant Surgeon, United Slates Public Heedth Service 

In connection with the investigation of endemic typhus in the 
Eastern States, an epidemiological study was begun in April, 1930. 
It became evident ver}' early in the course of our field investigations 
that many of the cases observed by us differed materially in clinical 
respects from the disease described by Brill, Maxey, and others. 

Maxoy had described cases of a mild endemic typhus occurring in 
cities in tlie Southeastern States and had presented epidemiological 
evidence of a rodent reservoir of tlic disease and of some ectoparasite 
of the rat as the probable vector. 

Early in our studies it was noted that most of the cases living in 
rural districts in the northern tier of tlie States covered by our investi- 
gation, and urban dwellers vacationing in the country, suffered from 
a very severe disease, which did not correspond to the clinical picture 
of endemic typhus, and which resembled the spotted fever of the 
Rocky Mountains more closely than it did any other disease. A quite 
high proportion of these cases gave a history of tick bite within a 
short time preceding onset. Furtliermore, there was seldom evidence 
of rodent infestation in association with these cases. 

In this report a partial analysis will be made of 100 selected cases, 
separated, on the basis of epidemiologic considerations, into two 
groups of equal size. Most of the cases were visited at least once 
during the acute stage, and many were observed repeatedly. Much 
of our clinical data, however, were supplied by members of the medical 
profession who attended the patients. 

The first group, essentially urban, consists of persons who in most 
instances had not left city environment. These cases are clearly 
New World endemic typhus, already well described by Maxey and 
others. The other group, composed of cases of knovm or presumed 
rural origin, which frequently followed tick bite or occurred under 
conditions making tick bite possible, is clinically Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, or a disease clinically indistinguishable from it. 

The following are histories of representative cases from each group: 
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CASES OF ENOBMIC TYPHtTS 

Ccm0 — White; male; age, 46 years; cigar maker. Patient became ill 

cm June Id, with diaziness and general aching. He worked the following day, 
but after that took to bed. His fever at no time exceeded 103.3® F. ; on the four- 
teenth day his temperature became normal. The pulse was slow. There was a 
i^ight eonjunctivitlB. The patient was drowsy most of the time. On the fifth 
day the eruption appeared, first in the lower part of the axilhe and on the medial 
surfaces of the upper arms, next on the chest, upper abdomen, and back. There 
was no further extension. The lesions were macules which disappeared on pres- 
sure. After the ninth day, there was no evidence of the rash. The white blood 
cell count was 6,800 on the ninth day. The urine was free of albumin. The 
Weii-Felix reaction was positive in a dilution of 1:160 on the ninth day. The 
patient made an uneventful and prompt recovery. 

There was no history of contact with a previous case, Tiie patient's time had 
been divided between home, factory, and coffee shop. He lived and worked 
under good sanitary c.ondiiions. The C/Offee shop, where he spent several hours 
of leisure time each day, was heavily infested with rats. There was no history 
of any insect bite. Several other persons who frequented this coffee shop had 
developed typhus, although all lived and worked under good sanitary conditions. 

Case GS26-S. — White; male; age, 34 years; druggist. After a period of 
malaise lasting two or three days, during which time his tliroat was quite sore, 
the patient was seized with a severe chUl at 11.30 p. m. on December 5. This 
was followed by a rapidly rising temperature, headaclie, and pains in the back of 
neck, back, and limbs. These symptoms continued for two days, after which 
there was a 36«hour interval of comparative comfort. The same symptoms, 
with the exception of the sore throat, then rtdurned. The fever attained a 
maximum of 104.7® F. on the seventh day, and dropjxjd to normal on the fifteenth 
day. In 12 hours, however, fever reappeared, and continued for two days more. 
The pulse rate ranged from 80 to 110. The patient suffered with insonuiia, 
and was quite depressed and irritable. The rash appeared on the fifth day, at 
first over the epigastrium, then on the chest, flanks, and back, and the flexor 
surface of the upper arms. It was maculo-papular when fully developed, and at 
no time involved the wrists and ankles, or the face. It l>egan to fade in the 
middle of the second week, and before the end of that week there was no trace 
of it. The WoibFelix reaction was positive in a dilution of 1: 640. The white 
blood count was 7,600, The urine contained a trace of albumin. 

The sanitary conditions of the dwelling were satisfactory. The place of em- 
ployment was adjace.nt to a grocery and feed store, and was heavily rat-infested. 
The patient’s avocation for five or six weeks prior to onset of illness had been the 
trapping of these rats. In this he was assisted by a fellow employee. The rats 
were caught in cage traps and taken to a back lot and killed with chloroform. 
Swarms of fleas were observed on these rats. The patient stated that he was 
bitten by fleas several times, but recalled no dates. On Noverabt*r 22 the as- 
sistant trapper came down with typhus fever. Five otlier employees of the 
establishment remained well. 

Case M — Wliite; male; age, 42 years; policeman. Patient was in good 
health uutil December 11, w hen he had a chill at about 6 p. m. This w^as followed 
by generalised aching and fever. His throat was sore for several days. He was 
constipated. On the third day ho was nauseated, and vomited. There was an 
unproductive cough for a few days. The fever attained a maximum of 103® F. 
on the ninth day, then receded gradually to a maximum of 101.4® F. on the thir- 
teenth day. On the fourteenth day it dropped to normal and all symptoms sub- 
sided, but there was a low grade febrile exacerbation which started on the 
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teenth day and lasted about 10 days. The patient was lethargic but complained 
of severe frontal headache. The conjunctivas and the pharyngeal mucosa were 
markedly injected. The spleen was not palpable. A scant maculopapular rash 
developed on the chest and abdomen on the fifth day. On the ninth day this 
involved also the back, and there were a very few lesions on the arms. The rash 
disappeared before the end of the second week. The leucocyte count was 10,300. 
The urine was free of albumin. The blood serum agglutinated proteus Xxg in a 
dilution of 1:100 on the tenth day, and 1:200 on the nineteenth day. 

The patient^s home was free of rodents. There was no known contact with a 
previous case. The patient’s duties included patrolling a large market place. 
For amusement at night he shot rats with a small caliber rifle, in competition 
with another officer. After a period of shooting, the rats were collected and 
counted. Eleven days before onset of illness after reaching his home he dis- 
covered a red, raised itching lesion on his left ankle that he and his wife regarded 
as an insect bite. 

Case — White; male; age, 26 years; laborer. Patient’s illness began 

on the afternoon of December 24 with chills, generalized aching, and fever. On 
the next day he was nauseated. Fever lasted 14 days, attaining a maximum of 
104.4® F. on the ninth day, with marked morning remissions, and terminating by 
crisis. There was, on the twelfth day, a pseudocrisis. The patient was drowsy 
but always oriented. He complained of headache, and was constipated. The 
face w^as flushed, the conjunctivee markedly injected. The tongue was coated. 
The i)haryngeal mucosa w^as injected, the breath fetid. The spleen could not bo 
felt. Reflexes were normal. On the sixth day a red maculo-papular rash ap- 
peared on the chest. On the eighth day this was generalized, but did not involve 
the palms, soles, or face. It was most abundant over the chest. Most of the 
lesions disappeared on pressure. The leucocyte count was 6,100 on the thirteenth 
day. The urine did not contain albumin. The Weil-Felix reaction was positive 
in a dilution of 1:100 on the ninth day, and 1:2560 on the fourteenth day. 
Recovery was uneventful. 

The patient lived, during the two weeks preceding illness, on the ground floor 
of a tenement house in a poor section of a large eastern city. He had been out of 
work for several months. He slept on the kitchen floor, and was frequently 
awakened by rats, which would run over his pallet. He was bitten by fleas several 
times. A year old infant, who slept in a crib in the same room, remained well. 
The other members of the household denied insect bites. The premises w^ere 
heavily infested with Rattus normgicus which, however, were confined to the 
basement and ground floor. Live rats obtained on these premises were found to 
be infested with the fleas Xenopsylla cheopia and Ceratophyllus fasdatuSy and the 
common rat mite Eckinolaelaps echidninus, 

CASES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER TYPE 

Case V--4‘ — White; female; age, 6 years; school girl. On the afternoon of May 
2 patient came home from school with flushed face and felt chilly. The next day 
she remained in bed, comi>laining of headache. Her temperature w^as 103® F, 
She complained of pain in the back of the neck and aching of the upper arms and 
the thighs. She was constipated and had no appetite. She vomited on the third 
and fourth days. By the fourth day the fever had risen to 106® F., and continued, 
with morning remissions of 3® to 4®, for a total of 15 days, becoming normal by 
rapid lysis. There was mild delirium in the second W'-eek. The spleen was pal- 
pable. On the fifth day a faint rose rash appeared on the arms and legs. This 
was not discernible in the mornings for several days thereafter. On the tenth day 
the rash w^as generalized and definitely petechial. The rash was most pronounced 
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0>ver the the calves and ankles^ the extensor surface of the upper antis, 

the shoulders, and the back, in the order enumerated. There were a few spots 
on the t^ghs and buttocks, the chest and abdomen, the palms and soles, and the 
fhee. The Weil^Felix reaction was positive in serum dilution of 1 : 160 on the 
toith day. Convalescence was fairly rapid, with prompt restoration of a normal 
psyche and sensorium. After defervescence there was a branny desquamation 
over the calves and forearms. 

The patient had lived her entire lifetime in an old farmhouse located in a large 
clearing in a heavily forested area. She bad not been out of the immediate vicinity 
for several months. Home sanitation was above reproach. There was no 
evidence of rodent infestation. Six days prior to onset of illness a yearling tick 
(nymph) was found attached to the skin in the right axilla and was removed by 
the child's mother. This tick was noticed while the child was being dressed in 
the morning. At the height of the illness there was discernible at the site of the 
bite a 8cat>-covered ulcer about 1 centimeter in diameter. The axillary lymph 
nodes on this side were considerably larger than those on the opposite side. There 
was no other history of bite by any arthropod in the patient or in any of the other 
members of the family of seven persons. 

Case M-7. — White; female; age, 40 years; housewife. Patient was taken ill 
on May 8 with a frontal headache. She remaiiied up and about until two days 
later, when she had a slight chili, abdominal pain, nausea, and vomiting. This 
was followed by rising temperature which reached a maximum of 105® F. on the 
seventh day; it remained near this level for nine days, with morning remissions of 
1® to 2®, then receded gradually, touching normal on the morning of the twenty- 
third day. An afternoon elevation of 1® to IH® continued for another week. The 
pulse ranged from 90 to 120. At onset and during the first week there was con- 
stipation; from the tenth to the seventeenth day urination and defecation were 
involuntary. There was a slight conjunctivitis. The face was flushed. The 
tongue was dry and coated, with red edges. The spleen was slightly enlarged. A 
mental confusion observed during the first few days was succeeded by stupor, 
with episodes of violent delirium. There was some cervical rigidity. A macular 
rash appeared on the seventh day, and became petechial within four days. It 
was generalized, but most pronounced on the wrists and ankles. Evidences of it 
persisted for some weeks after recovery. The w^hite blood cells numbered 20.700 
on the tenth, 18,800 on the fifteenth, and 11,600 on the twenty-first day. The 
urine contained a trace of albumin and a few granular and hyaline casts. The 
blood serum agglutinated proteua Xi# in a dilution of 1 : 1280, 

The patient lived in a semirural community. There was no rodent infestation 
of the premises, and the sanitation in general was above reproach. On two 
occasions, one 10 days and the other 4 days prior to onset, she visited a large city 
near by. There was no other travel. Her only occupation aside from housew'ork 
was tending the garden, which is located at the edge of a forest. At some not 
definitely ascertainable time between the two visits referred to above, she found, 
on returning from her gardening, a small tick attached to the leg. No lesion was 
observed at this point. She had no knowledge of any other bites by arthropods. 
Other members of the family had not been bitten by any insect or arachnid. 

Case V-S, — White; male; age, 19 years; hunter and trajii^er. In the evening of 
May 15 patient felt dizzy and chilly. He spent a few hours in the w^oods the next 
morning, but in the afternoon was feverish and remained at home. The next day 
he had a severe frontal headache, pains in the calves of the legs, and a higii fever. 
He was nauseated, and vomited mveral times. His fever ranged from 101® F. to 
104,8® F., with morning remissions. Defervescence was by lysis, the temperature 
beooming normal on the twenty-second day. The headache continued for 16 
days. The patient was constipated during the fiirst week. Nausea was frequent. 
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Vomiting of green fluid recurred at irregular intervale for two weeks. The pulse 
ranged from 100 to 130 per minute, and was full and of good tension. On the 
tenth day he became irrational, and was at times very noisy and quarrelsome, 
getting out of bed several times. These episodes continued for a week, alternate 
ing with periods of stupor, verging on coma. Urination and defecation were 
involuntary during this week. After the end of the second week, and until 
subsidence of fever, the patient perspired copiously several times daily, notably 
during the first part of the night. The face was dusky. There was a slight 
conjunctivitis. The tongue was dry and coated, with red edges, the lips were 
cracked, and the pharyngeal mucosa was moderately injected. The spleen was 
palpable. There were abrasions on two fingers of the right hand, and a crusted 
lesion about 2 centimeters in diameter over the left lateral malleolus. On the 
sixth day a macular rash was noticed on the arms and legs. Within three days 
this had extended to all parts of the body. The rash was barely discernible in the 
mornings, but in the afternoon, with increased fever, it was distinct. By the 
tenth day it had become definitely petechial, especially over the extremities. The 
spots ranged from 1 to 5 millimeters in diameter and from a lurid red to a dusky 
purple. The purpuric spots were most numerous over the wrists and ankles, and 
many of them coalesced. They were quite pronounced also over the shoulders and 
the upper back. Over the chest and abdomen the spots were few, with macules 
predominating. On the face and the palms and soles the eruption was exclusively 
macular. The rash attained its maximum development by the end of the second 
week, then faded gradually. Evidences of it persisted, however, for several weeks 
on the arms and ankles, as purplish brown spots which became very prominent 
when a tourniquet was applied. Convalescence was slow, with prolonged weak- 
ness but a fairly rapid clearing of sensorium. The leucocyte count was 18,000 on 
the fifteenth day. The urine contained a trace of albumin throughout the febrile 
period. The blood serum agglutinated B. proteus Xw in a dilution of 1: 160 on 
the tenth, and 1 : 640 on the fourteenth day. 

The patient had for several months been hunting and trapping, day and night, 
in a thickly wooded region. He lived in a house, located in a large clearing, the 
sanitation of which was satisfactory. There was no rodent infestation. He had 
not been in contact with a previous case. He denied knowledge of any insect bite. 
Three days before onset of present illness he noticed that his four dogs were 
heavily infested with ticks. He removed a large number of the engorged ticks 
and crushed them between two pebbles. In so doing he smeared a considerable 
quantity of blood and tick juice on his hands. He then wiped bis hand on a 
dog’s hide. The one other occupant of the house ha<i not been bitten by any in- 
sect this year. 

Case V-IS. — White; female; age, 33 years; clerk. On the evening of June 20 
patient felt weak and dizzy and slightly nauseated. Toward noon of the next day 
she had a chill, lasting nearly half an hour, followed by a sweat. By the after- 
noon of the fourth day her fever had reached 103.4° F. During the latter part of 
the first week and during the entire second week it reached 103.6° F. to 106° F. 
each afternoon, with marked morning remissions of 4° to 5°, In the third week 
the daily maximum was about 2° lower. On the twenty-second day the tem- 
perature first receded, temporarily, to normal, and two days later became per- 
manently normal. The pulse ranged between 88 and 116. She complained of 
pains in the shoulders, but not of headache. There were several chills in the 
first w^eek. The tongue was dry and coated. The spleen and liver were not 
palpable. There was a moderate conjunctivitis. The mental condition was one 
of apathy. A maculopapular rash was first noticed on the extremities on the 
seventh day. At the end of the second week it was most marked on the arms, and 
involved also the trunk, but not the face. It was then definitely petechial. The 
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lei^QS penlsted for some weeks after subsidence of fever, being particularly 
erident after application of a tourniquet. The white blood cells numbered 
11,200 on the twelfth day, with 69 per cent polymorphonuclear neutrophiles and 
29 per cent lymphocytes. The urine contained a faint trace of albumin. The 
blood serum agglutinated proteua in a dilution of 1 : 320 on the twentieth day, 
and 1 : 6,120 a week after defervescence. There wore no complications, but con- 
valescence was protracted* 

The patient lived in a suburb of a large city, under good sanitary conditions. 
On the day preceding her initial symptoms, she found an engorged tick attached 
to the scalp back of the left ear. She had been in a forest several miles distant 
two days before, and had brushed several ticks off her person at that time. The 
four other members of the household denied bites by ticks or any insects during 
this year. 

CLINICAL FEATURES 

Onset , — The onset was abrupt enough in the majority of cases in 
both groups so that a definite hour of onset could be stated. This 
was generally in the late afternoon or early evening. In some cases 
this had been preceded by a period of lassitude, malaise, or restless- 
ness, lasting from one to seven days. The initial symptoms w^ere, in 
general, quite similar in both diseases, and were usually a dull or 
chilliness, headache, fever, anorexia, and prostration. In the Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever type cases the generalized aching was more 
prominent, and several of them complained of pain in the neck; 
occasionally there was abdominal pain. 

Ferer . — The fever reached 102^^ to 105® F. in from 3 to 10 days, and 
was characterized by morning remissions of 1° to 3® F. In some of the 
more severe Rocky Mountain spotted fever type cases the remissions 
were not marked, or were absent. The maximum temperature re- 
corded in the endemic typhus group was 105.2° F.; in the Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever type 107.2® F.; there was considerable varia- 
tion in the maxima in both groups. The duration of fever in the two 
diseases is shown in the table. Defervescence was generally by rapid 
lysis, less frequently by lysis or by crisis. 
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Rash . — In endemic typhus the rash was observed first betwemi the 
fourth and sixth days, but almost invariably on the fifth day. It 
appeared first on the chest and abdomen, particularly over the lower 
ribs anteriorly and laterally and over the upper abdomen, and fre- 
quently, in addition, on the medial surfaces of the upper arms, less 
often also on the fiexor surface of the forearms and on the shoulders. 
In many cases there was no further extension; in a goodly number 
the back was next involved; and in more severe cases the eruption 
became pretty well generalized. It was never observed on the face 
in this series and in only one case were the palms and soles involved. 
The rash consisted of macules varying from a rose to a dull red color, 
2 or 3 millimeters in diameter with rather poorly defined margins. 
These lesions would fade, but usually did not completely disappear, 
on pressure. In some cases many of the lesions were papular. The 
rash was in evidence for two to nine days, then rapidly disappeared. 
There was seldom any vestige of it by the time of defervescence. In 
two patients no rash was observed at any stage; one of these was a 
negro. 

In the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type of cases the rash ap- 
peared between the third and seventh days, most frequently on the 
fifth or sixth day, but quite often on the third or fourth. The site 
of first appearance was nearly always the wrists and ankles. The 
rash was usually next noted on the back, then rapidly became gen- 
eralized. The palms and the soles were involved quite frequently, 
the face occasionally, the scalp rarely. The extension w'as complete 
in two to three days. The lesions were at first faint roseolous macules, 
2 to 6 millimeters in diameter. They would often fade in the morn- 
ings and reappear with the afternoon rise of fever. They grew more 
distinct from day to day, and by the middle of the second w'cek were 
definitely petechial in all but the mildest cases. When seen at this 
stage and subsequently the rash was purpuric, and as a rule most 
abundant on the wrists and ankles, the legs, the upper part of the 
back, the shoulders, the lateral surfaces of the arms, the chest, ab- 
domen, palms and soles, and the face, in the order mentioned. These 
petechiae, when numerous, often became confluent; this was most 
often seen on the ankles. In cases with a well developed purpuric 
rash evidences of the rash often persisted for several weeks in the 
form of dusky purplish or yellowish brown sjKtts, which were weU 
brought out by a hot bath or by application of a tourniquet. In 
several of these cases there was seen a branny desquamation of the 
legs, commencing late in the disease or early in convalescence. 

Physical findings . — At the height of the illness in both groups of 
cases the face was flushed, sometimes dusky, the tongue dry and 
coated, sometimes with rod tip and edges. The pharsmgeal mucosa 
was often inflamed. Ulceration of a tonsil was seen in one, and 
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olcented lesions of the palate in another case of the Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever type. Conjunctivitis was somewhat more common and 
more intense in endemic t 3 rphus. The spleen was enlarged and usually 
tender in 36 per cent of the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type cases; 
it was palpable in two and tender in one of the endemic typhus cases. 
Rigidity of the neck, with presence of Kemig’s sign, was noted in 20 
per cent of the Rocky Mountain spotted fever t 3 rpe cases, but in only 
one case of endemic typhus. Bronchitis was present in a few cases in 
each group. In the endemic typhus group the pulse was as a rule 
remarkably slow, even in cases with high temperatures, e. g. 100 with 
105.2® P.; 96 with 105° F.;110withl04.2°F.;80uith 103°F.; 86 with 
103® F.; 100 with 104® F.; 84 with 104° F. The pulse tended to be 
higher, in ratio to the temperature, in the Rocky Moimtain spotted 
fever type cases; this was not, however, a constant feature, as many 
cases had a rather slow pulse throughout. In the severest cases, and 
particularly in those that terminated fatally, the pulse was usually 
quite high, ranging from 130 to 160. 

General symptoms . — The commonest s 3 rmptom 8 at the height of the 
disease were, in order of frequency as follows: Prostration; headache, 
usually frontal ; constipation ; nausea and vomiting (more frequent in 
the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type); low backache and leg pains; 
unproductive cough. In the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type, 
pain in the back of the neck and abdominal pain were not uncom- 
mon; in endemic typhus these symptoms were rare. Photophobia 
and sore tbroat were more frequent in cases of endemic typhus. 
Sweats were not uncommon in both conditions. Rare symptoms were 
cpistaxis and dysuria. 

Nervous and mental . — Disturbances of the central nen’ous system 
were more severe in the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type. In 
both types of disease, lethaigy, often associated or alternating with 
insomnia, restlessness, or iriitabiUty, was present in nearly all cases. 
Actual stupor was more frequent in the Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever type, and coma was present exclusively in this group. Meningis- 
mus was frequent in the Rocky Moimtain spotted fever type. In 
severe cases of the latter there w'as loss of sphincter control. Hyperes- 
thesia and tremors were occasionally noted in this disease. While a 
number of endemic typhus cases at some time had delirium, this was 
never as common, as protracted, nor as violent as that occurring in 
the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type. 

Laboratory findings . — In most of the cases of endemic typhus, the 
total leucocyte count was witliin normal limits or there was a moderate 
leucopenia. In a few cases there was a low grade leucocytosis. In 
the Rocky Moimtain spotted fever type of cases there was in most 
imtances a definite leucocytosb. The urine contained a trace of 
alb umin at some stage of the dbease in many of the cases in both 
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groups. Rarely, granular or hyaline casts wore found. The Wood 
serum agglutinated B. proteus Xi, in a dilution of 1 :80, or more, at 
some stage of the disease, or after recovery, in nearly all cases of both 
series. Of two Rocky Mountain spotted fever type cases that 
recovered, one never show'od a higher titer than 1 :40, and the other 
did net at any time agglutinate the strain of Xi, routinely used. 

Complications and seqvelse. — There were no complications in our 
endemic typhus series. Convalescence was, as a rule, speedy. Oc- 
casionally a torpoi or slight disorientation persisted for several days. 
In the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type of disease, convalescence 
w'as usually more protracted. There were noted in four instances a 
marked deafness; in throe, visual disturbances; and in two, slurring 
speech, with slow restoration to normal. In several cases the mentd 
confusion persisted for weeks. 

Fatality. — There were no deaths in the endemic typhus group. 
The Rocky Moimtain spotted fever type group includes seven fatal 
cases — death occurring on the ninth day in three instances, and on the 
sixth, twelfth, thirteenth, and sixteenth days in one instance each. 
Of 93 cases of the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type occurring in 
five States and in the District of Columbia in the spring and summer 
of 1930, 21 died — a case fatality rate of 22.G per cent. 

KPIDEMIOLOGICAL CHAHACTEHISTIC8 

Geographic distribution. — The cases comprising the endemic typhus 
group occurred in Baltimore, Savannah, Tampa, and in smaller urban 
communities in Georgia and Florida. The Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever type group is composed of cases that occiirred, or originated, in 
rural communities in Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and tlie District of Cohimbia. The geographic 
boundaries of the two diseases are not known. 

Seasonal distribution. — It is generally recognized that New World 
endemic typhus attains its maximum prevalence in the summer and 
fall. The earliest case of the Rocky Motmtain spotted .fever type 
observed by us had its onset on April 7. The cases were distributed as 
follows: 2 in April,- 7 in May, 14 in June, 19 in July, 6 in August, 1 in 
September (onset, September 3), and 1 in December (onset, Decem- 
ber 9). 

Race. — All of the endemic typhus cases were in white persons, with 
one exception, a negro. Three of the Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
type cases were in negroes; the remainder were in white persons. 

Se£. — There was a preponderance of males in both diseases. 

Age. — The bulk of the endemic t 3 'phu 8 cases occurred in the middle 
age groups. The Rocky Mountain spotted fever type, however, at- 
tacked a larger proportion of children. 
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IwAimtt. — ^For the most pioi, cases of endemic typhus were 
sporadic. In eernral instances, however, multiple cases were trace- 
able to a «n^ source or focus of infection. For example, in one of 
these, three employees of a small establishment came down with the 
disease during the year, the dates of onset being September 1, Sep- 
tember 20, and October 10. In 1929, three other cases had occurred 
at the same place, the dates of onset being August 21, September 2, 
'and September 27. The basement of this building was heavily in- 
fested with Batius norvegicus. Four of the patients had worked in 
the basement storeroom shortly before onset. These persons all 
lived under excellent sanitary conditions in different parts of the city. 
The Rocky Mountain spotted fever t 3 rpe of cases were mostly grouped 
in areas of 5 to 20 miles diameter. In all of these areas cases had also 
occurred in previous years. 

Source qf infection . — ^The following data are regarded as significant : 
78 per cent of the endemic typhus cases had occurred in close associa- 
tion with rats, although in only 16 per cent of these had there been 
actual contact with rats. Eight per cent had knowledge of having 
been bitten by Seas within a short time preceding onset. Bites by 
bedbugs and by insects of imdetermined type totaled 6 per cent each. 
One patient was infested with lice. Live rats and nests obtained from 
four premises at which cases had occurred were found to be infested 
with the fleas Xenopsylla cheopis, and Ceraiophyllus fasciatus, and the 
rat mite Laelaps echidninus. The last named is not known to 
attack man. 

In the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type group, a definite history 
of tick bite within three weeks prior to onset was elicited in 48 per 
cent of cases. In 6 per cent of cases, patients had crushed engorged 
ticks removed from dogs. The remainder had all occurred under 
conditions in which tick bite was possible. Bites by chiggers, bed- 
bugs, and unidentified insects or arachnids totaled 16 per cent; of 
which half also gave a history of tick bite. In 15 per cent of the unin- 
fected members of the households in which coses had occurred, tick 
bites had been noted in the 1930 season up to the time of investiga- 
tion of each case. Of this group, 13 per cent had been bitten by 
chiggers or bedbugs. The seasonal distribution of cases of this dis- 
ease corresponded quite well with the duration of the tick season, and, 
roughly, with the relative prevalence of ticks. In three of the focal 
Areas a systematic collection of ticks showed the predominant species 
to be Demaeentor mriahiLis. Occasionally, specimens of Amblyomma 
maevlatummd AmUyomma amerieanutn were obtained. Rodentinfes- 
tation of premises was ascertained in seven cases. In one of these, 
16 live rats and a nest were secured, -which were found to be free of 
eotoparadtes. 

82»12*-S1 2 
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IncuhaHon. — ^Probabk incubation periods could be estimated in 
only seven cases of endemic typhus, and were as fcdlows: 3 of 7 days, 
1 of 8 days, 1 of 7 or 8 days, 1 of 10 days, and 1 of 11 days— these 
periods being reckoned from isolated contact with rats or from insect 
bite. In the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type the probable incu- 
bation was ascertainable in 22 cases, as follows: 8 of 3 days, 2 of 4 
days, 2 of 6 days, 1 of 6 days, 3 of 7 days, 1 of 8 days, 2 of 10 days, 
1 of 12 days, 2 of 14 days, reckoning from tick bite or the crushing 
of ticks. 

Multiple cases in household . — In very few instances had any pre- 
cautions been taken with patients to prevent spread to other persons. 
In the endemic typhus series there were no secondary cases in any 
family. In the Rocky Mountain spotted fever type group, there 
were three instances of the occurrence of multiple cases in a house- 
hold. In one of these, three cases occurred, with intervals of 12 days 
and 7 weeks. In each of the other two there were two cases which 
came down within a week of each other. 
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PSITTACOSIS INFECTION FROM LOVE BIRDS 

Five cases of a disease believed to be psittacosis, with one death, 
were recently brought to the attention of the health authorities in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. All of the cases were in related persons who had 
had contact with love birds brought from Habana, Cuba, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. Several of the birds died after arrival in this country. 

A man who had cared for two of the birds fell sick of what was at 
first diagnosed as pneumonia on January 13, and died 6 days later. 
Shortly afterwards four women, all related to the dead man, and who 
had been exposed to the birds and in close contact with each other, 
became ill. While the clinical picture of these cases was stron^y 
suggestive of an infection of influenza with bronchial pneunaonia 
complication, it is believed on later clinical and epidemiological evi- 
dence that the love birds were the original source of infection, and 
that the disease is the same as that caused by infected parrots during 
the winter of 1929-30. 
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THE PREVALENCE OF INFLUENZA 

United States. — For the week ended February 14, 1931, 11,802 
cases of influenza were reported to the Public He^th Service (see pp. 
487 and 488), as compared with 10,068 cases for the week ended 
February 7, and 12,828 cases for the week ended January 31, 1931. 

The disease has passed the peak and is decreasing in Massachusetts, 
New York City, New Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, and Illinois. 
In some other States it is probable that the peak has been reached. 

Increased prevalence of influenza was shown by the reports for the 
week ended February 14, 1931, in New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Arkansas, several of the Rocky Mountain States, and California. 

The disease is very mild, and it is evident that the reported cases 
of influenza include only a small percentage of the cases of minor 
respiratory diseases which exist. 

Europe. — In Norway influenza was spreading during the latter 
part of January. In Switzerland 6,862 cases of influenza were 
reported during the week ended January 31, 1931, as compared with 
1,440 and 4,786 cases, respectively, for the preceding two weeks. 
The latest report from the Netherlands indicated that influenza 
was not epidemic in that country. 

A report dated February 7, 1931, stated that in Scotland the 
number of deaths from influenza and other respiratory diseases was 
normal for the season. In Northern Ireland influenza had occurred 
in a few districts but not in real epidemic form. In the Irish Free 
State influenza was prevailing in Kilkenny, in Cork, and about 
Dublin. 

The outbreak in Liverpool was said to be declining during the first 
week of February. The general death rate in 107 great towns of 
England and Wales during four weeks of January, 1931, was as 
follows: 


Week ended— 

Heaths per 
1,000 popu- 
lation 

Inn. 10, mi., 

■ 

17, mi 

Ian* 24, mi 

Jah. el 1031 . . _ _ 



COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

aty charter amendment held to impair obligation of contract whereby 
city granted exclusive right to coUect and haul garbage. — (Oregon Supreme 
Court; Elliott et al. v. City of Eugene et al., 294 P. 358; decided 
Dec. 28, 1930.) The city of Eugene, by ordmance, provided that a 
contract should be executed granting to Bray Bros, for a period of 3 
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years the piivS^ of collectiiig all gorhaige In the dty acoordi&g to 
the terms of a contract attached to the ordinance. Amo;% other 
things, the ordinance made it unlawful for any person, firm, or cor- 
poration to haul garbage, rubbish, or refuse for hire unless a contract 
had first been entered into with the city for such service, it being the 
intention to make the attached contract with Bray Bros, an exclusive 
contract. A penalty was prescribed for violation of the ordinance. A 
contract was entered into between the city and Bray Bros., and by it 
the city granted to Bray Bros, “the exclusive right, franchise, and 
privilege of collecting, gathering, and hauling over the streets of the 
city * • • all garbage • • * \vith the right to exact charges 

• • • for the term of three years from and after April 1, 1928.” 
Later the hauling of garbage for We, mentioned in the ordinance, was 
more particularly defined by another ordinance providing that “any 
person, firm or corporation hauling garbage, refuse, or rubbish not 
produced by himself shall be deemed to be hauling for hire.” Still 
later the charter of the city was amended by the addition of the 
following: 

Sbction 1. That the city of Eugene, Oregon, never shall grant to any person, 
firm, or corporation a monopoly to haul garbage, rubbish or refuse within the city 
of Eugene, Oregon, or along or over the streets of the said city for hire, or otherwise, 
and that all citizens of the said city shall have the right to remove garbage, rub- 
bish and refuse from the said city for hire or otherwise; and that any resident of 
the said city shall have the right to employ such person as he may desire to haul 
his garbage, rubbish, or refuse. 

Sac. 2. That the common council shall have the power to enact reasonable 
measures for the sanitary removal of garbage, rubbish, and refuse; but the said 
measures shall apply to all alike. 

Sec. 3. That all parts of the charter and ordinances of the said city which con- 
flict with this act arc hereby repealed. 

The plaintiffs kept some livestock on their farms outside the city 
and purchased garbage which accumulated in the city and hauled it 
from whore produced to their farms. They alleged that the defendant 
city officials had threatened to arrest them because of such collection 
and hauling of garbage and prayed for an order restraining such offi- 
cials from so doing. The trial court rendered a decree in favor of 
defendants, which on appeal was aifinned by the supreme court. The 
latter court held that an exclusive franchise had been conferred by the 
ordinances upon Bray Bros, and that this franchise was protected by 
the provision of the Federal Constitution which prohibited legisla- 
tion “impairing the obligation of contracts.” It was held that the 
charter amendment did not repeal the two ordinances involved, but 
the court stated that “we find no occasion for withholdin g l^al sig- 
nificance to the charter amendment at the conclusion of ^e Bray 
Bros, contract.” 
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DEATHS PSOM INFLUENZA AND PNEUMONIA IN LARGE 

aWES 

DecAhi frfm in^%tenza and pneumonia (all forms) in certain large cities cf the 
United States durina ike three weeks ended February 7, 1931, (From the Weekly 
Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Censta, Department of Commerce) 
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Deaths from tnjt^mza and pneumonia (cM Jhrms) da eirf crffi lOffe e(f^ «/ the 
United States during the three weeks ended February 7, 1^51— Continued. 


City 

Infiuema 

FneoiKioBk 

Total 

Feb. 7 

Jan. 31 

Jan. 24 

Total 

Feb.T 


Jan. 24 

Springfield, Mass 

1 

0 

1 

0 

24 

12 

6 


Syracuse 

1 

0 

1 

0 

13 

8 

6 

5 

Tacoma 

1 

0 

0 

1 

e 

1 

2 

3 

Toledo — 

3 

2 

0 


12 

1 

7 

4 

Trenton 

6 

3 

1 


17 

11 

4 

2 

Utica 

1 

1 

0 


14 

4 

4 

6 

Washington, D. 0 

25 

11 

12 


89 

81 

82 

26 

Waterbury 

4 

2 

1 


19 

9 

6 

6 

Wilmington, Del 

2 

0 

2 

0 

22 

9 

7 

6 

Worcester 

8 

0 

2 

1 

60 

26 


7 

Yonkers 

1 

0 

1 


20 

10 


4 

Youngstown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

7 

IH 

2 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 7, 1931 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended February 7, 1931 y and corresponding week of 1930. (From 
the Weekly Health Index issued by the Bureau of the Census, DeparimerU of 


Commerce 

Week ended 

February 7, Correspond- 

1031 ing week, 1080 

Policies in force 76, 182, 838 75, 453, 060 

Number of death claims 16, 511 16, 087 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 1 1. 5 10. 4 


Deaths * from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 7, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1930. (From the Weekly Health Index, issuea by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

{The rates published in this summary are based uiion mid-year population estimates derived (Tom the 

1030 census] 



Week ended Feb. 7, 1931 

rorresiK>ndlng 
week, 1930 

Death rate * for 
first 0 weeks 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate ^ 

.c« 

If 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Total (81 cities) 

9,792 

14.8 

867 

<68 

13.7 

862 

14.2 

18.2 

Akron 

48 

9.7 

7 

CO 

10 0 
19.6 
18.0 

12 

8.8 

14.1 

16.6 

8.9 
16 6 
17.0 

AlhnTiy * 

84 

13.7 

3 

69 

133 

143 

Atlanta . * . 

76 

14.1 

13 

9 

White 

47 

9 

6 

Colored- 

28 


4 

116 

(«) 

4 


(•) 

16.4 

Baltimore » 

339 

ii.7 

24 

81 

16.7 

16 

11 

8 

17.6 

W^hite 

272 

16 

06 

Colored 

67 

(*) 

9 

141 

01 

86 

(*) 

16.9 

{i\ 


Birmingham _ _ _ 

72 

18,9 

9 

10 

5 

^kl 

^14.6 

White 

33 

6 

Colored _ 

89 

(•) 

4 

97 

60 

66 

67 

40 

62 

28 

72 

78 

49 



A 


Boston 

278 

18.6 

14.6 

16.7 

23 

16.6 

18.8 

14.6 

11.6 

17.1 
7.9 

12.1 
20.4 

IS 1 

24 

A 

Bridgeport - - , , „ 

41 

4 

Buffalo _ - . 

176 

14 

% 

12 

3 

ift. ft 

14 ft 

14. 3 

14 9 

Cambridge 

87 

16.9 

21.9 
11.7 

14.6 
16.0 

11.7 

3 

1ft. 0 
14 4 

1ft. • 
1ft e 

Camden 

60 

8 

2 

1 

AO 

1ft, ft 

19.1 

in R 

1«. V 
\A O 

Canton 

24 

1 

1ft, V 
11.8 
a 6 

17.6 

‘ 19 9 

Chicago I- 

962 

62 

lU. 0 
19 A 

CiTiainnatl. 

168 

206 

18 

17 

Ov 

14.4 
19 a 

Cleveland. 

iO 

9ft 

At. V 
11 1 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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February 27, 1031 


B0aih$ fnm oB ctmna in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 7, 19$!^ infant moriality, annual death ratCt and comparison 
with corresponding week cf 1930 — Contitiued 


Corresponding 
week, 1030 


Death rate * for 
first 0 weeks 
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Deotib from aU causes in certain large cities^f the United SMes during the teeek 
ended February 7^ 19St^ infant mortaliiy, annual deoik rale, ami cmpairteon 
with corresponding week of 19S0 — Continued 


City 

Week ended Feb. 7, 1981 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate * for 
first 6 weeks 


Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate * 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1981 

1980 

Richmond 

85 

24.0 

5 

73 

17.1 


17.8 

10.0 

White 

48 


2 

44 





Colored 

37 

(«) 

8 

130 

(«) 




Rochester 

75 

11.8 

7 

64 

12.2 


18.1 

11.8 

St. Louis 

303j 

19.1 

22 

74 

15.6 


17.2 

14.9 

St. Paul 

47 

8.9 

8 

81 

11.9 


10.8 

IZl 

Salt Lake City » 

38 

18.9 

3 

45 

12.6 


13.9 

14.0 

San A ntonio. 

71 

15.4 

s 


16.8 

8 

16.2 

20.0 

San Diego 

65 

18.3 

2 


15.7 


17.2 

10.4 

San Francisco 

162 

18.0 

8 

53 

17.1 


15 0 

14.8 

Schenectady 

80 

16.3 

1 

29 

7.1 


10,7 

10.4 

Seattle 

78 

10.9 

1 

9 

15.2 


12.8 

11.9 

Somerville 

27 

13.4 

5 

180 

12,5 


10.9 

12.0 

South Bend 

13 

6.3 

1 

25 

8.4 


7.5 

9.4 

Spokane 

21 

9.4 

1 

26 

1 13. 5 


18.8 

13.1 

Springfield, Mass 

48 

16.4 

8 

46 

18.0 


14.1 

14.7 

Syracuse 

62 

12.7 

5 

59 

13.7 

2 

13.8 

18. S 

Tacoma 

30 

14 6 

0 

0 

15 1 

2 

15.0 

n.7 

Toledo 

68 

12.0 

3 

28 

14.8 


12.4 j 

14.0 

Trenton 

56 

23.6 

2 ! 

85 

16.0 


20.3 1 

17.2 

tJtica 

30 

15 3 

2 

52 

14 8 


16.6 ! 

16.0 

Washington, D. 0.,. 

188 

19.9 

9 

50 

15 6 


18.7 

Id 2 

White 

121 


4 

33 





Colored 

67 

(•) 

5 

86 

(•) 




Watcrbury 

29 

15.0 

1 

30 


2 

il 8 

10.8 

Wilmington, Dcl.^— , 

86 i 

17.6 

8 

65 

18 7 

2 

15.7 

15.1 

Worcester 

74 1 

19.6 

4 

55 i 

12.5 

9 

10.2 

18.8 

Yonkers 1 

84 

12.8 

2 

62 1 

10.8 

6 

1 11.6 

8.7 

Youngstown 

81 

9.8 

5 

70 

9.8 

4 

10.8 

10.7 


1 Deaths of nonresidents are included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

s These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1031 and 1930 by the arithmetical 
method. 

• Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
births. 

• Date for 70 cities. 

• Deaths for week ended Friday. 

• For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored population in 1920 was as 
follows: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 89; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14, Houston, 25; Indianap- 
olis, 11; Kansas City. Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 88; Miami, 81; Nashville, 80; 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond. 82; and Washington, D. 0., 26. 

’ Population Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to no estimate made. 




















PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No healih department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease mfhout 
knowledge of toAen, wherCy ana under what eomitiona cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

reports wee prellmluary* and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health oillcers 

Reports for Weeks Ended February 14, 1931, and February 15, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported hy telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended February 14t 1931^ and February i5, 1930 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Feb 14, 
ld31 

W^eek 
ended 
Feb 15, 
1030 

Wc3k 1 W'eek 
ended ! ended 
Feb 14, Feb 15, 
1931 j 1030 

Week 
ended 
Feb 14, 
1031 


Week 
ended 
Feb 14, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 15, 
1030 

Now England States: 

Maine 

8 

3 

64 

12 

i 

13 1 '16 

1 

0 

Now ilampshlro 

1 

212 1 4 

73 

22 

0 

0 

Vermont " . .. 


3 

1 


23 

7 

0 

0 

Massachusetts.......... 

!Xi 

71 

154 

15 

505 

olO 

2 

5 

Khode Islan<i.. — ... 

13 

15 

21 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

12 

25 

261 

6 

269 

20 

2 

0 

Middle Atiantic States: 

New York 

106 

m 

» 179 

142 

700 

557 

15 

18 

New Jersey ....... 

46 

117 

236 


633 

362 

6 

4 

Pennsylvania 

98 

15S 


1. 8a0 

783 

12 

8 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

62 

7« 

609 

36 

348 

7G0 

8 

11 

Indiana..... 

39 

34 

111 

6S4 

65 

0 

14 

Illinois 

147 

15K 

28S 

44 

970 

627 

10 

a 

Michigan 

4S 

60 

111 

7 

179 

440 

6 

32 

Wisconsiu 

18 

31 

137 

66 

363 

1,184 

0 

8 

West North Central Slates: 

M innesoia — 

10 

11 

13 

4 

54 

161 

0 

4 

Iowa ... 

0 

a 

1 

11 

496 

3 

2 

Missouri.... 

37 

37 

151 

38 

969 

76 

6 

21 

North Dakota 

11 i 

6 


12 

40 

3 

1 

South Dakota 

3 

3 

1 


15 

119 

3 

2 

Nebraska 

IS 

10 

14 

23 

4 

723 

3 

3 

Kansas 

9 

19 

22 

6 

18 

342 

2 

6 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

1 

29 1 

7 

6 

0 

0 

Marvland * 

21 

25 

1,040 

54 

433 

11 

8 

0 

District o( Columbia .....i 

G 

18 

15 

1 

48 ! 

9 

0 

0 

VirifluiA 






1 

West Virginia - 

9 

12 

134 

12 

91' 

W 

0 

4 

North Carolina 

36 

36 

312 

37 

278 

15 

7 

0 

South Carolina _ _ 

16 

16 

3,742 

1,061 

140 


8 

$ 

OcKirgia 

10 

16 

1,933 

234 

132 

So 

4 

16 

Florida.- — — 

9 

13 

229 

3 

145 

102 

2 

8 

East South Central States: 

KontiH'-ky 





1 

; 1S9 

132 

8 

1 

Tennessee 

0 

3 I 

867 

163 

174 

202 ! 

1 

21 

Alabama - 

16 

43 

832 

176 

i ^11 

108 I 

7 

8 

MlSai^nni.... 

10 

21 * 





4 

26 


» New York (?Ity only. 

1 Week ended i^kiay. , ^ , 

I l^pbus fever, mi, 2 cases: 1 case in Qeorgia and 1 case In Alabama. 

( 487 ) 
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Ca8$$ of eertain eommunicahk diseases reported by tdeyraph hy State hedlih afieats 
far weeks ended Febrmry 14, 19S1, and Febrmry to, IBSCh^CmUnmd 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Measlie 

Mentngoooeeus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1031 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 15, 
1930 

Week 

Feb. 14, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 15, 
1960 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 14 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 15, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 15, 
1980 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas 

21 

5 

223 

206 

3 

5 

2 

4 

, . _ 

21 

16 

180 

27 

3 

90 

2 

5 

Oklahoma * 

34 

24 

257 

131 

26 

267 

0 

5 

Texas 

4fi 

41 

51 

56 

91 

120 


2 

Mountain States: 









MonlfuiA - 


1 

10 


1 

21 


1 



2 

3 


6 

81 

1 

2 


|taia|n 

1 



2 

33 

1 

0 



8 



205 

05 

2 

0 



6 

83 


22 

50 

1 

3 


6 

7 

18 

12 

173 

5 

3 

5 


1 

2 

18 

1 


232 

1 

3 

Paclfio States: 




1 


1 



Washington - - 

9 

8 


4 

50 

209 

0 

7 

Oregon” 

12 

9 

32 

106 

63 

12 

0 

2 

California 

54 



72 

809 

954 

8 

9 


Division and State 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 14. 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 15. 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 15, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1931 


Week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1931 

Week 
coded 
Feb. 15, 
1930 

New England States: 

MflinA _ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

38 

3 

12 

378 

31 

73 

768 

280 

550 

704 

306 

481 

366 

133 

95 

136 

253 

23 

13 

55 

71 

21 

113 

25 

45 

22 

7 

302 

31 
127 

478 

275 

487 

379 

183 

607 

335 

140 

126 
107 j 
117 i 
41 

32 
59 

120 i 

16 

95 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

84 

82 

42 

31 

7 

13 

64 

73 

25 

28 

54 

77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

r 0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

170 

173 

137 

93 

9 

6 

67 

95 

27 

129 

74 

72 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

2 

7 

8 

2 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

9 

5 

0 

1 

1 

31 

a 

13 

7 

3 

8 
8 

4 

2 

0 

5 
0 
I 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Tslnnd , _ ^ . 

Connecticut - 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri - - ^ , 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 1 

ganiMM 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware j 

Maryland * 

District of Columbia . 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

1 

0 

30 

57 

8 

56 


7 

North Carolina 

1 

2 

77 

62 

1 

14 


7 

South Carolina 

1 

0 

12 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Georgia ‘ 

0 

0 

62 

34 

0 

0 


a 

Florida 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

4 


4 

East South Central States: 









Kentucky 

1 

0 

97 

86 

9 

15 

8 

2 

Tennessee 

0 

2 

47 

32 

5 

15 

8 

8 

Alabama • 

0 

2 

35 

26 

2 

0 

8 

10 

Mississippi * * 

0 

1 

22 

16 

10 

1 

a 

1 


* Week ended Friday. 

* Typhoa (ever, 1931, 2 cases: 1 ease In Georgia and 1 ease in Alabama. 

* Figures for 1931 are exdusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Cba «0 (ff eertain tommunicabU M$€me9 reported by telegraph by State heaUh officere 
fgr meke ended Febrmry 14f 1931, and February 16, 1930 — Continued 




Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 


Week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 16, 
1930 

W^eek 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 15, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb 15, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 16, 
1930 

West Booth Central States: 

ArkanAse - ■■ - - 

1 

1 

28 

32 

25 

27 

0 

6 


1 

0 

27 

]4 

57 

9 

7 

11 

nklfthnitiji. 4 

1 

1 

28 

68 

73 

117 

43 

6 

13 

Texas 

0 

0 

46 

57 

60 

8 

1 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

0 

0 

66 

43 

1 

IS 

Q 

0 

Idaho 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

17 

4 

0 

Wyoming — 

0 

0 

38 ! 

3 

2 

7 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

0 

47 1 

23 

7 

34 

1 

0 

New Mexieo.. 

0 

2 

5 ( 

19 

1 

1 1 

0 

2 

Arixona 

0 

0 

3 

10 

8 

3 

! 19 ! 

2 ; 

1 

1 59 ' 

0 

0 

Utah » 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

radfle States 

Washington 

1 

1 

46 

73 

30 

2 

4 

Oregon. ... 

0 

0 

26 j 

31 

22 

16 1 

1 

3 

California. ... 

6 

1 

149 , 

271 

50 

73 ! 

I ^2 

1 

11 




1 1 


• Week ended Friday. 

• Figures for 1031 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of cases reported monthly by States is published weekly and covers only those 
States from which reports are received during ttie current week. 


State 

Me< 

nlngo- 

coccus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Pol lo- 
rn ye- 
htus 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

JanmrVf 1951 











Delaware. ^ 


17 

87 


22 


0 

135 

0 

0 

District of Columbia. 

5 

51 

91 


h.5 


1 

140 

0 

5 

Indiana.. 

5:1 

257 

169 


1. 2 . 5:1 


4 

1,559 

495 

7 

Towa 

12 

46 



1C 

i 

7 

541 

210 

2 

Ma-ssachusetts 

10 

337 

458 


2, 183 


9 

1,413 

6 

16 

South Carolina 


2:10 

7, 422 

WO 

97 

"”‘215'| 

3 

S2 

4 

25 

Teunebseo-w i 

48 

105 

1, 173 

16 

. 712 i 

9 

2 

42h : 

1 43 

40 

Vermont ^ 


9 



1 “*^1 



0 

33 

i " 

1 


JanuarVf 1951 


Anthrax: Cases 

Delaware 2 

Chicken pox: 

Delaware 39 

District ot Columbia 1K7 

Indiana - 676 

Iowa 324 

Massachusetts 1,397 

Pottth Carolina 3(W 

Tennessee 466 

Vermont 240 

Dengue: 

South Carolina — ® 

Diarrhea; 

South Carolina — 271 

Dysentery: 

Massachusetts'. - 2 


German measles: Cases 

Iowa 2 

Massachusetts — 143 

South Chiroilna - 1 

Hookw orm disease: 

South Carolina — 90 

Imi'ctigo contagiosa. 

Tennessee — • 

Lead poisoning 

Massachusetts 3 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Iowa - I 

Massachusetts 0 

Mumps: 

Delaware - ..... U 

Indiana <tt 

Iowa 60 

Massachusetts 463 
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MitfD|>s-**Contiimed, Cases TtiSaraemia: ^ Cnei 

8<mt)i Carolina ... 113 Indiana.. 8 

Tennessee 138 South Carolina.......................... % 

Vermont 08 Tennessee ............... 10 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: Tsrphus lever; 

Delaware 1 South Carolina ..... — ...— i 

Massachusetts 154 Undulant fever: 

South Carolina 18 Indiana — .... — .............. 8 

Paratyphoid fever: Iowa ............ 10 

South Carolina 4 Massachusetts 

Puerperal septicemia: Vermont 

Tennessee 8 Vlnoent's angina: 

Rabies in animals: Iowa 

Delaware 8 Tennessee 

South Carolina 18 Whooping cough: 

Septic sore throat: Delaware 

Indiana,. 8 District of Columbia. 

Iowa ................. 2 Indiana.. 

Massachusetts 28 Iowa 

Tennessee 6 Massachusetts 

Tetanus; South Carolina 

Indiana 1 Tennessee 

Massachusetts 1 Vermont 

Tennessee 1 

Trachoma: 

Massachusetts 4 

Tennessee 8 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 96 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
33,150,000. The estimated population of the 89 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,605,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended February 7, 1931^ and February 8, 1930 



Diphtheria: 

46 States 

96 cities ... 

Measles: 

45 States 

96 cities 

Meningococcus meningitis: 

47 States 

96 cities 

Pollomwlitis; 

46 States 

Scarlet fever: 

46 States 

96 cities 

Smallpox: 

46 States 

96 cities 

Typhoid fever; 

46 States 

98 cities 


Cam reporUd 


DeaUm reportei 


Influenza and pneumonia: 

89 cities. 

Smallpox: 

89 cities 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 


b263 

499 

10. 172 
3.027 

134 

50 

28 

5,708 

1,358 

148 

189 

25 


1,778 

I 

X 


1,409 

578 

9,028 

1,979 

254 

112 

17 

5,551 

2,018 

1,927 

180 

182 

27 


0 

0 



siSisiSss 










491 Febraary 27» 1981 

afy npcfts far week ended February 7 , 1931 

Tbe expeotaocy ** given for diphtheria^ poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpoi;, and typhoid 

fover is tbe result of an attempt to asosrtain from previous ooourrenoe the number of cases of the disease 
under oonsideration that may be expected to oociar daring a oertaln week in the absence of epidemics. It 
is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances tbe 
median number of eesee reported in the oorresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
Indode several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, tJie epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is tbe mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is Included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures ere smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in tbe 
table tbe available data were not sutheient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
I)ox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

Cases 

1 

Cases 1 

I)e.ilh.s 

Measles, 
cases re- 
iwrted 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 


exiiect* 

reported 

reportetl 

reported 



ancy 







N*W KNOLAND 









Maine: 









Portland 

i 

1 

0 

20 

0 

1 

» 8 

1 

New Hampshire. 





Concord 

I 0 

0 

0 


1 0 

1 

0 

0 

Nashua 

1 u 

0 

0 


“ 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 







Barre 

0 

0 

0 ' 


: 0 

0 

0 

0 

BurlingtoTii 

1 

0 

1 ' 


1 0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts. 



1 


t 



Boston. 

69 

35 

18 

102 

4 

54 

1 

15 

59 

Fall Ktver 

0 

4 

3 ^ 

2 ^ 

1 1 

4 

5 

Springfield 

9 

4 

2 ) 

2 , 

, 1 

2 

11 

2 

^^orc.'ester 

9 

4 

5 ' 

1 

0 

C 

0 

26 

Khode Island' 

! 


i 






Pewtucket 

7 

1 

1 


0 

2 

1 

1 


5 

9 

5 


i 5 

21 

0 

9 

Connecticut: 





} 

1 

Bridgeport 

0 

6 

0 

14 

, 4 

2 

3 

6 

Hartford 

i 

7 

I i 

23 

i 1 

76 

0 

6 

New Haven 

25 

1 

0 

10 

3 

34 

i 

16 

5 

iUnOLK ATLANTIC 

1 








New York: 









BuiTalo 

31 

13 

8 

7 

1 

77 

47 

24 

N ew York 

171 

201 

72 

226 

84 

2SU 

43 

362 

liochester 

5 

8 

3 

1 

0 

4 

6 

6 


29 

2 

1 


0 

7 

<1 1 

3 

New Jersey: 




136 

13 


Ctvrnden 

15 

6 

2 

6 

7 

9 

Newitrk 1 

(13 i 

19 

10 

59 

2 

2 

8 

44 

Trenton 

8 

2 

U 

75 

3 

0 

0 

11 

Pennsylvania 







29 

138 

Philadelphia 

132 

68 

18 

111 

46 

125 

Fitt.vburKh 

82 

23 

3 

56 


68 

13 

51 

Beaillng 

3 

2 

1 


0 

99 

47 

8 

EAST NOKTU CENTRAL 


j 






Ohio: 



! 




35 

10 

Cincinnati 

« 

9 

4 

4 

6 

71 

Cleveland 

147 

34 

10 

142 

0 

1 

112 

19 

Columbus — 

11 

8 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

8 

Toledo* —i 

48 

6 

5 

2 

2 

1 

23 

I 

Indiana: 





35 



irni*l: WavriA 

5 

4 

9 


0 

0 

8 


47 

1 

8 

1 

9 


6 

15 

6 

20 

HAtllh HAMll 

0 I 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Ten A IlftfitA 

g 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

2 

nilnois: 





50 

35 

48 

163 

Chicago 

109 

107 

91 

244 

KpHngflAld _ _ 

9 

1 

0 

3 

0 

59 

1 

6 

Michigan: 



24 

107 


11 

10 


Detroit 

88 

49 

7 

38 

Flint 

18 

3 

0 

3 

1 

2 

7 

3 

Orand Baplda * 

9 

8 

1 


0 

1 

1 

1 





City Tep0rU for week ended February 7, IBS ! — Cantinued 




Diphtheria 

Infiaensa 



Pnmh 

xnoaia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 

Chicken 
pox, cases 

Cases, 



— 

Measles, 
oases re- 

Mamps, 
cases re* 

city 

reported 

estimated 

expect- 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 







SAOT NORTH CRN* 






m 



TRAt— contd* 









Wisconsin: 







26 


Kenosha 

21 

1 

0 

21 

2 


1 

Mudiionn 

10 

0 

1 




28 


M il wftniree. , , v -- 

108 

17 

3 

8 

2 


297 

16 

Bacine.. --,r 

18 

1 

2 

4 


0 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 


0 

X 


1 

WKST NORTH CRNTRAL 






■ 


Minnesota: 









Duluth — 

11 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 


2 

Minnejipoiis 

41 

20 

7 


1 

29 

58 

10 

St Paul" 

6 




Iowa: 









Davpnpr>rfc 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 


Des Moines 

4 

2 

1 



1 

0 


Sioux City....... 

11 

1 

0 



1 

3 


Waterloor 

2 

1 

1 



1 

0 


Missouri: 









Kansas City 

36 

5 

9 

3 

0 

53 

2 

17 

fit. JnRftplt, 

5 

1 

5 



0 

0 

0 

St. ].<Olll8 — 

21 

42 

26 

47 

5 

690 

12 


North Dakota: 




Fargo 

6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

9 

8 

Grand Forks 

0 

0 

5 



0 

3 


South Dakota: 








Aberdeen........ 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


Nebraska: 









Omahn __ 

17 

6 

2 


0 

0 

7 

0 

Kansas: 








TnpAka , 

12 

2 

0 

2 


1 

3 

2 

WichltA 

4 

2 

2 



0 

0 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 




■1 

■ 




Delaware: 









Wilmington 

4 

2 

0 



1 

2 

0 

Maryland: 







I)AlLimora,_ 

123 

25 

0 

6 

829 

22 

26 

2 

231 

1 

36 

0 

57 

0 

Cumberland 

0 

0 

Frederick 

0 

0 

2 


0 

1 

2 

i 

District of Columbia: 






Washington 

21 

19 

12 

48 

11 

47 

0 

31 

Virginia: 







Lynchburg 

11 

2 

1 



0 

0 

4 

Norfolk ^ 

11 

1 

0 

17 

16 


0 

0 

g 

Tlifthnnond__ . . 

1 

5 

4 


191 

2 

0 

14 

1 

Koanoke 

12 

1 

2 

H 

0 

West Virginia: 
Charleston _ 





2i 

0 ' 

1 

5 


3 

f| 

e 

Wheeling 

18 

1 

0 



0 

0 

1 V 

1 I 

North Carolina: 







l 9 

Raleigh 

7 

0 

1 



o 

0 

A 

Wilmington 

. 60 

1 

0 

6 



0 

V 

8 

Winston-Salem. . 

7 

1 

1 

87 


2 

1 ^ 

g 

South Carolina: 








CharU^ton 

0 

1 

1 

323 

2 

66 

1 I 

1 

ft 

Columbia 


0 





o 

Qreenrille 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

i 0 

A 

Georgia: 







w 

V 

Atlanta 

2 

4 

1 

335 

2 

30 

A 

1A 

Brunswick .. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W 

an 

IV 

A 

Savannah . 

0 

1 

4 

56 

A 

Ml 

ft 

1 V 

ft 

Florida: 






9 

9 

Miami 

5 

2 

1 

2 

K 

A 




Tampa 

4 

1 


0 

4 

59 

0 

0 

2 

i 7 
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CHtp reports for week end^ FArmry 7, 1031 — Coutinued 


Biyiiloii, State, and 
city 


BAOT eOl»Tn CEX- 
TRAl 


Kentucky: 

Covington— » 
TenneSK»v' 

Memphifl 

Nashville 

Alabama. 

Birmingiism. 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 


Diphtheria 

Ohicken 

pox, cases Cases, 
reported estimated Cases 


WKJIT SOUTH 
fEKTRAI, 

Arkansas 

Fort Smith 

Little Uoelc 

J^'uislaim- 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklaltnma: 

Muskogee 

Tulsa 

Textis: 

I >ttllas 

Fort Worth .. 

Clalvoston 

Houston 

bail Antonio 


Montana 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Kelima 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver- 

Pueblo 

NeM 

Albuutierfjue. . 
Arizona. 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Balt Lake City... 
Nev'ttds' 

Keno..,.— — 


\\ HSbington: 

Seattle 

blHikane 

Ttwjoma 

Oregon: 

Poriland 

Salem 

California; 

Los Angeles 

Sacramento 

San Francistx) 


Influenza 





Measles, 

Mumps, 

Pneu- 


oases re- 

cases re- 


Cases Deaths 

ported 

ported 

deaths 

reported reported 



reported 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

29 

3 

U 

2 2 

12 

1 

9 

0 3 

134 

0 

, 5 

26 2 

1 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

1 18 12 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


b 2 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

3 

2 

i » 

t 

1 

1 

7 

i 0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

u 

0 

t 0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 4 

H 

21 

15 

j ^ 

119 

2 

0 

; 0 

U 

0 

1 

I ° 

2 

1 

1 

0 

■> 

3 

4 

1 c 

0 

0 

1 


2 ' 

24 



11 i 

0 


o' 

0 

1 

1 

2 1 

14 

13 

5 

0 ! 

20 

19 

0 

J34 1 

40 

14 

18 

3 1 


6 

10 

18 3 

4 < 

6 

1 



Un 4d4r 

City reports for xoeek ended February 7, tSSi — OonttiUMd 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


j Typbtddimf 

PH 








T1lbe^ 






Division, State, 

Cases 


Cases, 


Deaths 

eulo- 

dsi^ 

OiM 



0^ 

DeallML 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

eiti- 

OaaM 

caaei 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 


re- 

catiasa 


expect 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 


ported 



ancy 


ancy 




•aoy 





KXV KNaLAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

4 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

18 

New Hami^ire: 










rimipord,, 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Vermont: 












, RftlTA 


^Hj 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Btirlinjj^on 

Ha 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Massachusetts: 


■M 










Boston -1--^— 


■Ell 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

278 

■Paii Tiivar 

Hn 


0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 


26 

Springfield 

Worcester — 

10 

10 

11 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


48 

74 

Bhode Island: 









Pawtucket 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i^Kl 


18 

Providence 

13 

23 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 


0 


77 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

11 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hi 

0 

0 

^■1 

41 

Hartford ,,, 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


BSt 

New Haven 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


■ 

43 

MIDDtE ATIANTIC 












New York; 












Buffalo. . 

80 

20 

0 

4 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

22 

166 

New York 

275 

801 

0 

0 

0 

104 

7 

1 


175 

1,8,77 

Roohairtar. „ , . 

9 

88 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

0 

0 

12 

73 

Syracuse 

15 

20 

0 

0 

0 

3 




11 

52 

New Jersey: 










Camden _ 

7 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


50 


46 




0 

13 

1 

0 

0 


164 

Trenton.. . _ , 

6 

Hi 

^Ei 



3 

0 




56 

Pennsylvania: 


■Hi 


Bl 






23 

679 

Ptiiladelphia... 

102 

mm 

1 



83 

2 

1 

1 

Pittsburgh 

86 

87 

0 

0 


78 

0 

1 

0 

19 

214 

Beading.. 

5 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 




84 

EAST NORTH 










■ 

CSNTBAZ. 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

21 

88 

1 

0 

0 

9 

HI 

2 

0 


158 

(;;ieve|an(i - . 

49 

64 

^E1 

0 


21 

^El 

1 

0 


205 

Columbus 

12 

10 


1 

0 

3 

Hi 

0 

0 


90 

Toledo 

15 

11 


6 


4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

68 

Indiana: 








Fort Wayne 

5 

7 


1 

0 

0 




^■1 

87 

liidianai>olis 

South Bend 

11 

58 


17 

1 

2 






4 

0 


0 

0 

0 



Hi 

Ha 

13 

Terre Haute 

4 

6 


0 

0 

1 



0 

1 

15 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

140 

214 

2 

0 

0 

47 



0 

44 

963 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


■ 

0 

21 

Dotroit 


78 

2 

0 


49 

1 



91 

818 

Flint 


12 


0 


1 

0 


0 

14 

18 

Grand Uapids-. 


16’ 


0 


0 

0 


0 

6 

Kj 

Wisconsin: 

^HH 


: 









Kenosha... .. 


2 

1 

^El 


0 

0 


0 



Madison . , , , , 


1 


^e1 

phuh 


0 

0 




Milwaukee 


32 



hIhq 

82 

0 


1 

80 


Baeine , 


6 




1 

0 


0 

10 

^Hrri 

Superior.. ... 

H 

2 


^Kl 


1 

0 

0 



a 

WEST KOBTH 








■ 

CENTEAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

12 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


21 

Minneapolis 

fit. Paiif 

54 

85 

29 


0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

119 

Iowa; 











Davenpmt 

0 

1 

2 

10 



0 

0 


0 


Des Moines..., 

Sioux City.,..^ 

11 

8 

2 

6 



0 

0 


0 

.ri.T^,njr 

3 

19 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Watedoo 

8 

0 

0 

1 




0 


1 



































































4d5 Vetmiary 27, 1981 

CWy repofU f^r week ended F^rmty Z, 19 S 1 — Continued 


Sosrlet flivttr 


Division, etste, 
•itddty 


Typhoid tevw 

Whoop- 

A, 

‘T* 

ported ported 



Brunswick,. I.. 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

Tampa 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

5 

3 

2 

EAST SOUTQ 
CKNTKAL 

Kentucky: 

C?ov^ton 

3 

21 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

8 

35 

Nashville 

2 

7 

Aiahania: 

Birmingham... 

1 

1 3 

6 

Mobile 

1 

2 

Montgomwy... 

0 

1 

WIST aOPTS 
CKKTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

1 

0 

0 

Little Hook. 

1 

Louislona: 

New, Orleans... 

8 

12 

ShrevesKirt.^... 

1 

e 

82 ai 2*— 81 8 























































IMram«T,18U 4^6 

CUy reports for week onded Febritvfy T, iMinrtClpaitaimi 


Colorado: 

Deover 


Scarlet ^ver 


DlvlSio!}, StatQ, 
anddty 


California: 

Los Angeles.. 
Sacramento... 
San Francisco 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENOlAJfD 



Lethargic en- 1 PoUomyelitis (teftin- 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Connecticut: 

Hartford... 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New Yorlr; 

New York 12 

Syraomie 0 

JPennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 7 

PHtabursb 1 
































4®7 vebnuursr.mi 

CUl/ npmU for tMdb tnini Ftbniary 7, IPSi-'-Contlnued 



Meningo- 

cocoos 

Lethargic en- 
oephaiitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (inlkn- 
tUe paralyds) 

DlvJ^ott, State, and dty 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

estl> 

mated 

exiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

CAST KOBTB CBKTBAX 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland 


2 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Columbus 


0 

1 

1 



0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis * 

H 

1 

0 

■ 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

minob; 

Chicago 

10 

6 

2 

H 

0 

0 

u 

2 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

2 

0 

4 

H 

m 

0 


m 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

■ 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

WEST KOETH CENTEAL 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 


■ 

1 

0 

m 

■1 

1 

0 

0 

St. Louis 

3 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

SOUTH ATt ANTIC * 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

0 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 


m 

0 

Virginia: 

iUchmond 

m 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

1 

H 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Brunswick. 

0 


■a 


0 

1 

0 


0 

Savannah | 

■1 

ml 


0 

2 

2 

mA 

HI 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis*... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Aiabama; 

Birmingham.. — 

1 

2 



0 

0 

H 


0 

WEST SOUTH CKNTBAL 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

0 

■ 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 


0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

Shreveport 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 

Galveston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HOUNTAtN 

Colorado: 

Denver — 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Arisona; 1 

Phoenix 

0 

2 

0 


m 

0 


m 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PACinc 

Woshlngton: 

Seattle 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

r 

o 

1 


m 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California: 

Ix)8 Angeles 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

San Francisco 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 

1 


1 Denstte: 0 oases at Charleston, S. 0. 
s T^nus fever; 1 case at Memphis, Tenn. 
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The following tablee give the ratee per popidat^ fbr cities for the 

5-wei^~ period ended February 7, 1981, tsompared with those for a like period 
ended i^bruary 8, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates 
are estimated mid-year populations lor 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from 
the 1930 eensus. The 98 cities reporting eases have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more 
than 31,500,000 estimated population. 

Summary of weekly teporie from ciiiee January 4 to Februttry 7, 19S1 — Annuai 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of mo * 

BIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jane 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

F«b. 

Feb. 


10,. 

11, 

17. 

IH, 

24, 

25. 

31, 

1, 

7, 

B, 


1081 

1980 

1081 

1030 

1031 

1030 

1031 

1030 

1031 

1030 

08 cities 

81 

115 

74 

108 

1 70 

no 

*80 

112 

* 78 

02 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

70 

100 

01 

133 

106 

160 

■BSi 

136 ! 

82 

no 

63 

107 

66 

80 

67 

91 

<58 

08 

53 

02 

East North Central 

07 

130 

05 

J26 


144 

• 111 

130 

06 

102 

West North Central 

98 

126 

82 


84 

; 83 

111 

77 

^ 111 

1 83 

South Atlantic 

83 

W) 

60 

112 

»65 

! 116 

173 

116 

•75 

! 76 


116 

72 

70 





84 

52 

1 72 


142 

1^3 

108 

192 

81 

146 

188 

216 

166 

157 

Mountain 

85 

70 

52 

53 

35 

35 


35 

78 


Pacific 

61 

73 

47 

81 

88 

70 


69 

<0 

86 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


08 cities......... ... 

350 

172 

324 




M20 

278 

♦470 

317 


l^nglnnd . . _ __ 

400 

121 

310 

172 

522 

230 

438 

341 


322 

‘Mtiidln Atlantin _ _ . _ 

178 

no 

158 

117 

251 

m 


145 

353 

176 

East North Central _ 

63 

152 

87 

150 

•74 

135 

• 144 

167 

151 

171 

West Nnrth Central 

2, 156 
429 

310 

1,820 

500 

372 

1.084 

*804 

467 

1,521 
» 1,(J32 
008 

424 

m 

610 

South Atlantic — 

128 

182 

172 

314 

268 

East South Central----. 

861 

12 

005 

36 


24 

54 

72 

West South Central......... 

20 

203 

7 

373 

10 

582 

17 

203 

648 

Mount^n 

226 

150 

374 

247 

757 


406 

mm 

1.123 

112 

405 

Pacific 

33 

443 1 

55 

579 

72 

620 


1,028 

1,028 




SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


06 dties 

277 

266 

316 

272 

*333 

288 

•337 

202 

<821 

383 

New EnglandL 

433 

431 

530 

397 

576 

A57 

510 

846 

534 

sao 

Middle Atlantic 

242 

220 

282 

212 

314 

226 

328 

239 

304 

200 

East North Central 

863 

350 

398 

394 

•383 

375 

•380 

416 

381 

427 

West North Central 

206 

221 

821 

265 

323 

314 

386 

283 

*619 

370 

South Atlantic 

276 

218 

804 i 

210 

•343 

192 

•312 

284 

•304 

222 

E«wt South Central 

396 

96 

405 i 

00 

483 

140 

512 

148 

4S9 

191 

West South Central 

68 

129 

129 

125 

142 

08 

112 

73 

38 

120 

Mountain 

322 1 

403 

831 1 

844 

857 

370 

322 

4H 

201 

161 

Pacific 

72 

241 

72 j 

237 

no 

344 

143 

306 

145 

289 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 10^000 population, annual basis, and not the number of caaei 
reported. PcnulationB used are estimates as of July 1. 1931 and 1030, respectively. 

) Springflelo; lU., and Oolimibia, S. C., not inclum. 

* South Benm Ind., and Columbia, S. C., not included. 

* St. Paul, Minn., and Columbia, S. C., not included. 

* Springfield, XU., not Included. 

* South Bend. Ind., not included, 
r 8t. Paul, Mum., not included. 

* Colaiiibia» 8. O., not included. 
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February 27, 1281 


Summaru i/mifily f»p<^ frtm eitiu Jmwgry 4 to Fd>ruary 7, lOSl^Annudl 
rates per 100,000 populaiton, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
IBSO^Coniimed. 

SMALLPOX CASE BATES 



TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 































































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — CommuniecMe diseases — Week ended February 7, 19S1 . — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
February 7, 1931, as follows: 


Province 

Ccrebro* 

spinal 

fever 

Influ- 

ents 

Lethar- 
gic en- 
cephalitis 

Polio- 

myelitis 

Bmall- 

pox 

a 

Prince Edward Island * ... 






Hiiil 


i 

93 





New Brunswick ^ 






Quebec,- ... 

! j 

15 




0 

Ontario - 


102 


1 

4 

9 

’Sdanlt.nhii 

i 

> 1 

1 


8 

Saskatchewan _ _ _ _ - 




20 


Alberta * - i , - 







British Columbia, _ 

1 




2 

1 







Total 

4 

215 

1 

2 

26 

21 





1 No C 8 S 0 of any disease included in the table was reported during the week 


Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended February 7, 
1931. — ^The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
February 7, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

1 

Measles ..... 

58 

Ohickon hon 1 -.- 

74 

Mumps — ... .......... 

17 

Diphtheria and croup 

45 

Scarlet fever 

83 

Erysipelas 

2 

Tubcnulosls 

32 

German measles 

2 

Tvpimid fever 

8 

Influenza 

15 

Whooping cough 

31 





Quebec Province — Vital statistics — October, 1930. — ^Births, deaths, 
and marriages for the month of October, 1930, in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, with deaths from certain specified causes, are shown 
in the following table: 


Estimated population ......... 2, TBTb 000 


Births •. 6, 187 

Birth rate per 1^000 population 26. 6 

Deaths 2,807 

Death rate per 1,000 population.. 12. l 

Marriages 1,022 

Deaths under 1 year 830 

Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births 136. 1 

Deaths from— 

Oanow 174 

Cerebrospinal moiingitis $ 

Diabetes 28 

Diarrhea...*. 863 

Diphtheria 85 


Deaths from— Continued. 

Heart disease. 350 

Influensa : 38 

Measles * 10 

Pneumonia 151 

Poliomyelitis. 8 

Scarlet fever 0 

Syphilis 18 

Tuborcaloeis (pulmonary)....* 174 

Tuberculosis (other forats)..*....**.. 41 

Typhoid tew 31 

Violence 114 

Whooping cough-.*.*.......,*,*.*..., 10 


( 600 ) 
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DENMAHS 


Fobraary 27, 


C^mmfmioMt dueaaea — N<mmber, I9S0 . — ^During tJie month of 
November, 1930, cases of certain communicable diseases were re- 
ported in Denmark as follows: 


Diaease 


Cases 


Disease 


Cases 


Cerebrospinal ZDenlngitis 

Ctiiokon pox 

Diphtheria and croup... 

Erysipelas 

Qennan measles 

Influe 020 

Lethargic eueephaiitis... 

Measles 

Mumps 


3 

25 

543 

287 

5 

4,003 

11 

1,424 

303 


Paratyphoid fever 

Poliomyelitis 

Puerperal fever — 

Scabies 

Scarlet fever 

Tetanus— 

Typhoid fever 

Undulant fever (Bsc. abort. Bang).. 
Whooping cough 


1 

8 

19 

1,079 

171 

2 

7 

53 

^212 


MEXICO 


Tampico — Communicable diseases — January, 19S1 . — During the 
month of January, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported 
in Tampico, Mexico, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Diphtheria 

4 

mm 

Hmallnox fvarioloidl _ 



Enteritis (various) 





25 

Influenza........ 

1 



BBEH 

2 

Malaria 

83 

5 

cougl' . 

U 


Measles 

1 

2 

1 





Vero Cruz — Deaths jrom certain dueases — Six weeks ended December 
28, 1980 . — During the six weeks ended December 28, 1930, deaths 
from certain diseases were reported in Vera Cruz, Mexico, as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Bronchitis 



7 

Canenr __ ^ . 



5 

Diphtheria 



1 

Dyaentnry (antehlc)-,^ , - - 



7 

Caatro-intAKtinal dbii^rdnrM _ ^ 



3 

Ropltwpnn diaABse . . t -- t - 



84 

Malaria .. 



a 


Hi 




TRINIDAD 


Port oj Spain — Vital stcUistics — December, 1929 and 1930 . — ^Tho 
following statistics for the month of December 1929 and 1930 are 
taken from a report issued by the Public Health Department of Port 
of Spain, Trinidad: 



Dooomber 


December 

1029 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Number nf births 

108 

29.8 

145 

25.7 

157 

27.4 

142 

218 

Deaths under 1 year 

Infant mortality rate per 1,000 
births ....... .... 

22 

mo 

24 

152.9 

Dha^ mte per 1,000 population... 



























































Isdo^Oiaiia (m also tebta bdow): 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOI^BA— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D* deaths; P, present] 









































CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS PETER. AND YELLOW PETER— Conttnued 

PLAG1JE->Contiiiited 

1C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


PAron^ar.lAM 


m 



i S eases of piagiu were reported at Lima, Pan, during December, 1930. Plague infection is said to exiirt in interior towns n<wtb of Lima. 











F^hroary 27« 1031 














CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SM ALLPOX'—Contiimdd 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; present) 
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February 27, 122X 













ScKlBii 
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February 27, 1931 




CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths, P, present] 


B«irnaf7 27,mi 


612 
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February 27. 193J 
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»f TUT tr* TIT? AT nPTI PPPAPTKS 
IrUifJjl.L' UJjAljljtl JtC£iJrUl&|p 

TOL 4» MABCH li, I9S1 MO. 11 

THE PREVALENCE OF INFLUENZA 

United States . — ^Reports from State health officers for the week 
«Bded February 28, 1931, show a decrease in the prevalence of influ- 
enza as compared with the preceding week in the eastern part of the 
country generally, but there was an increase in some of the North 
Central States and on the Pacific coast. (See pp. 601 and 602.) 
A total of 10,590 cases of influenza was reported to the Public Health 
Service for the week ended February 28, 1931, as compared with 
11,135 cases for the preceding week, and with 2,337 for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

The general death rate in large cities of the United States for the 
week ended February 28, 1931, as published by the Bureau of the 
Census, was 14 per thousand population. For the corresponding 
week of last year the rate was 14.1 per thousand. 

Europe . — ^In 107 great towns of England and Wales, 456 deaths 
from irifluenza were registered during the week ended February 14, 
1931, as compared with 331 influenza deaths for the preceding week. 
Of these deaths, 116 occurred in London. The outbreak in Liverpool 
was said to be decreasing. During the six weeks from January 4 to 
February 14, 1931, 1,585 influenza deaths were rostered in the 107 
great towns, as compared with 434 influenza deaths during the cor- 
rraponding period of 1930. • 

The genmal death rate of the 16 prindpal towns of Scotland for the 
week ended February 7, 1931, was 16.8 per thousand population, 
winch is 3.4 per thousand bdow ^e average for the corresponding 
weeks of the last five years. The deaUi rate for respiratory diseases 
in Scotland for the week ended February 7, 1931, was 3.4 per thou- 
saiui, which is 1.9 per thousand below the aver^. 

Jti Madrid, Spain, the general mortality declined to 31.3 per thou- 
sand for the week ended February 14, 1931, from 47.7 and 36.7, 
respective, for the two preceding weeks. The general mortality 
was above the average in Barcelona, Sevilla, Valladolid, Cadiz, 
Murcia, Cartagena, Alicante, Gerona, Bilbao, and Coruna, It was 
said to be normal in Valencia. 

SaCW— 81 1 (578) 
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A LIMITED RAT FLEA SURVEY OF SAVANNAH, GA. 

By Cabboi. 1 . Fox, Medical Director, United State* PtMie Health Serviee 

During thn early spring and late summer of 1927, Surg. EL F. 
Meicy, in the course of studies of endemic typhus fever, conducted a 
limited rat flea survey of Savannah, Ga. 

The data concerning this survey have been preserved at the New 
York quarantine station, whore the fleas and other ectoparasites were 
identified. They are now published in the belief that the information 
adds a distinct item to our knowledge of distribution of rat fleas. 

Tho survey was made in two separate parts: The first part included 
887 rats trapped in February and March; the second part included 
500 rats trapped in September and October of the same year. 

Most of the trapping was done in the business section of the city. 
All rats were trapped alive in cage traps and brought to the laboratory 
without covering the cages or putting them in sacks. At the labora- 
tory the rats were etherized, singly, in a closed box, and combed. All 
parasites combed from a single rat (including any found on the floor 
of the ether box) were put in alcohol in a vial, labeled with the serial 
number of the rat, and sent to the New York quarantine station for 
identification. 

Fleas were identified by Surg. Carroll Fox and Acting Asst. Surg. 
G. C. Sherrard. Specimens of all types of mites found were sent to 
Dr. H. E. Ewing, of the National Museum, for identification or 
confirmation. 

The results of the survey are given in Tables 1 and 2. The fleas 
found were Xenopsylla cheopis, Ceratophyllus jasdatus, Leptopsylla 
musevli, Echidnophaga gaJlinaeea, and Ctenocephalus canis and Jelis. 
All rats were Battus norvegicus. 


Tablb 1. — First part of survey, February and March, 19t7. (Indude* S8 rat* 
trapped between January t7 and SI. These yielded SJO fleas.) 


Number of 
tats 

1 

TotfU 
number 
of fleas 

Fleas 
per rat 

Xenop- 

sylla 

eheopis 

Xenop- 
sylla 
eheopis 
per rat 

Cora- 

tophyl- 

iUS 

fascia- 

tus 

Oera- 

tophyl- 

lus 

fascia- 

tus 

per rat 

Leptop- 

sylla 

musouli 

Leptop- 
sylla 
muaculi 
per rat 

Bchid- 

noph- 

agagal- 

Imaeea 

Bohld- 

noph- 

issi 

per rat 

Cteno- 

canis 

and 

Mis 

887 

1,764 

4.6 

891 

2.3 

861 

0.9 

460 

1.2 

52 

0.13 

J| 



O 


Table 2. — Second part of survey, September and October, I9$7 


Number of 
rate 

Total 
number 
of fleas 

Fleas 
per rat 

Xenop- 

syOa 

eheopis 

Xenop- 
sylla 
eheopis 
per rat 

Cera- 

tophyl- 

iUS 

fhscla- 

tus 

Cera- 

to|»byI- 

fascla- 
1 tus 
per rat 1 

! 

Uptop- 

sylla 

musculi 

i 

Leptop- 
sylla 
museuli 
per rat 

Bcbld- 

noph- 

Behid- 

noph- 

per fit 

Cteno 

oanis 

a:^ 

feha 

500 

4.097 

8.2 

3,599 

7.2 

i “ 

0.04 

855 

! 

0l71 

117 

a28 

4 


















m 


llarck IS. 19S1 


ItifouM be noted tibat tbe mesiced increase in fleas per rat, recorded 
in the autumn months, is altogether made up of an increase in Xen- 
opayUa eheopis. The virtual disappearance of Ceratophyttv^ faseiatvs 
in September and October is not unexpected in the climate of Savan- 
nah. The relatively high incidence of LeptopsyUa rmiscvli is of interest. 
Eehidnophaga gaUinaeea is not uncommonly found on rats in warm 
cUmates. 

Besides fleas there were found the tisual rat louse, Polyplax spinu- 
losa, and four species of mites, Laelaps echidninus, Laelaps hawaiiensia, 
Liponyssus bacoti, and HophpUura acarUhopus, the last named appar- 
ently accidental. 

A PUBLIC-HEALTH SURVEY OF OKLAHOMA 

By A. J. McLauqhun, Medical Director, United States Public Health Service 

Since the beginning of the present centuiy the scope of public-health 
work has expanded from police power efforts to control communi- 
cable diseases to the prevention of all diseases and the promotion and 
conservation of health of the entire population. Necessarily, there- 
fore, a public-health survey of a State must include much more than 
a survey of the health department itself. It must consider the public- 
health activities, existent and potential, of many agencies, ofllcial and 
unofficial, engaged in public-health work which are operating inde- 
pendently. 

The earliest efforts at disease prevention were based upon tbe psy- 
chology of fear, and our first boards of health were bom of fear and 
hope — fear of the epidemic diseases and hope that these “plagues” 
could be prevented by rigid quarantine and isolation. These boards 
were given enormous police powers and control over individuals for 
the common good. The early administrative health officers had the 
police power as their only weapon, and they fought these diseases 
as policemen. The flood of knowledge of the causation of disease 
following the epoch-making discoveries of Pasteur, Koch, and others, 
from 1870 to 1890, gave new impetus to the vigorous application of 
police power. With the knowledge that these diseases were caused 
by frail organisms, or germs, easily killed by disinfection, it was nat- 
ural that health officers should visualize the possibility of stamping 
out epidmnic diseases by rigid enforcement of laws and ordinances 
providing for quarantine, isolation, and disinfection. This system 
failed signally to suppress epidemics or prevent their spread; and the 
reastm was apparent when the significance of the “carrier” became 
known in the first decade of the twentieth century. Doctors were 
blamed for not reporting. Although prompt reporting should be 
required, it became apparent that even if doctors reported all of the 
cases seen, there woidd be unreported and uncontrolled many more 
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eates. These unr^orted cases were either atgrpioal, mild with few 
symptoms, or healthy carriers with no symptoms whatever, and none 
of these could be controlled by police power methods of quarantine, 
isolation, and disinfection. 

This knowledge made health officers realize that control of these 
diseases could be secured only by the voluntary cooperation of aU 
individual citizens and that such cooperation could be secured only 
by education of the public in personal, family, and public hygiene. 
About the same time health officers realized that the duties placed 
upon them by law demanded the expanaon of public health to include 
the noncoxnmunicable diseases and the promotion and conservation 
of health. These objectives obviously could be achieved only by 
public-health education. Health officers relinquished the dream 
that all public-health activity could be exercised by personnel on the 
pay roll of the health department and began to seek means of corre- 
lating the work of other departments and unofficial agencies with the 
work of the official department of health. 

In the first decade of the present century unofficial agencies under- 
took important public-health activities of wide scope and boards of 
education had developed plans and procedures in school hygiene. The 
medical profession has always been a factor in public-health work, 
but only in the last decade has it shown willingness to assume its true 
function in regard to preventive health w'ork. Of all the outside 
agencies, it is the most important and the most essential to success. 

No health department now has, nor can it hope to have, sufficient 
funds to finance all public-health activity. The responsibility for 
the health of all the people is placed squarely on the shoulders of the 
health officer, and it is his duty to formulate a comprehensive plan 
that will include the public-health activities, existent and potential, 
of the medical profession, the educational authorities, and the unoffi- 
cial agencies. The main objective is to have all parts of the field 
covered. It matters little which agency does the work; the import- 
ant thing is to have the work done. 

With the experience of the past three decades it is not difficult to set 
down an outline of organization for a State health department showing 
the major divisions it should possess and the details of oi^anization of 
those divisions. It is much more important and also more difficult 
to put down a plan for the utilization of all the possible public-health 
activities in the State in a joint complete program. I shall therefore 
first outline briefly why and how i^encies outside the health depart- 
ment should be organized and utilized in so far as their relationship 
to public health is concerned. Second, there will be considered the 
existin g machinery for public-health work in the State department of 
health' — its defects and its needs. Finally, recommendations will he 
made which have for their purpose the better utilization oi outside 
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'flgiBSDclBB aad (ot the oorrectum of defects in the department of health 
mfgahiKatiion. 

Section L tteganization of Onteide Agencies 

In formulating a plan for utilizing all agencies engaged in public- 
health activities outside of the department of health in a comprehen- 
sive joint program with a single direction, it is necessary to study 
carefully the work and potentialities of three factors, viz: 

1. The organized medical profession. 

2. The State educational authorities. 

3. The unofficial health agencies. 

THE OBOANTZED MEDICAlt PBOFESSION — THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIBTT 

The following are the two greatest defects in public-health adminis- 
tration to-day: 

1. The failure to do any more than scratch the surface in the most 
important field of public health, viz, the hygiene of the preschool 
child. 

2. The lack of properly organized local health units to apply, 
locally, the policies of the State health department. 

Adequate supervision of the preschool child in any considerable 
percentage of the total children can be secured only by the activity of 
the individual practicing physician. Laudable efforts are made 
through parent-teacher associations, baby welfare stations, and public- 
health nurses, but the percentage of children reached is small. We 
must have a healthy public opinion demanding examination of the 
preschool child, with a county medical society establishing facilities 
to aid the practicing physician in responding to this demand. In 
order to got for the preschool child early diagnosis, preventive advice 
and treatment, and correction of defects, we are compelled to focus as 
our primaiy objective upon the greatest problem confronting the 
medical profession to-day, viz, “How can adequate medical, surgic«d, 
and preventive advice and treatment be made available, within easy 
reach of all citizens, at a cost within their ability to pay?” 

The layman has been educated and now knows that diseases can be 
prevented or their hazard minimized by early diagnosis and treatment. 
The averi^ citizen, for financial reasons, does not consult a doctor 
until he is definitely ill, and very often postpones calling the doctor 
until he is confined to bed. It is not the cost itself, but the lack of 
definite knowledge of what that cost may be. More important still, 
in smaller cities and towns there b an absolute lack of clinics and out- 
patient departments. Many careless statements and inaccurate 
generalizations are made in regard to the cost of medical care. In 
the larger cities clinics and out-patient departments have, dev^ped 
independently of the medical society as a unit. For thb reason the 
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trite stetement is often heard that the poor m laiige rities and tite flA 
anywhere can secure the best medical service, but that for the inter* 
vening classes such treatment is not avnlable. 

The cost of the best medical care, where available, is worth what is 
pud for it. The cost has not increased in greater proportion than the 
cost of other services; but medicd and surgical diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities have been elaborated to include many new procedures, 
worth their cost, which were not included years ago. The greatest 
problem is not the cost but the absence of facilities for modum diag- 
nosis and treatment at a definite known cost. 

It is the collective obligation of the organized medical profession 
to solve this great problem. The American Medical Association has 
recognized this collective obligation, and every county medical society 
is urged to accept its problem and discharge its duty. In the large 
cities the problem is complicated by group clmics, industrial clinics, 
and other installations outside the control of the medical society. In 
the smaller cities the situation is less complex and the solution less 
difEicult. Difficult or easy, the solution should come from the medical 
society. The demand for these services is based upon sound public 
opinion and must be satisfied by some agency. Protracted delay in 
grappling with this problem, seizing the initiative, and establishing such 
facilities can result only in makeshift clinics established by institu- 
tions and agencies independent of the organized profession or by 
quacks and charlatans. The installation of pay clinics by the medical 
society, or with its approval, gives the individual citizen valuable aid 
in avoiding the so-called clinic of the quack and charlatan. 

The pay clinic, either with a fixed rate or a sliding scale, is a response 
to the demand of public opinion. The organized medical profession 
as a whole has been reluctant to take steps to respond to the demand. 
Such clinics have been established by individuals or groups of doctors, 
in connection with hospitals or medical colleges, or by endowments or 
foundations. Unfortunately, this insistent public demand has been 
capitalized by quacks and fakers who often establish clinics with elab- 
orate and very impressive equipment. 

The development of facilities for early diagnosis and early treatment 
by the organized medical profession at a known cost is, frankly, 
socialization of the practice of medicine. Such limited socialization 
is inevitable. It rests with the profession whether it shall seize the 
initiative and satisfy this demand or stand passively by and be com- 
peUed to submit to the process while it is carried out by outsiders. 

State medicine may not come as a result of inactivity of the organ- 
ized profession, though it is always a menace; but a gradual evolu- 
tion, a haphazard growth in which the organized profession is inactive 
and inartieulate, will produce a chaotic condition which may be eyen 
worse than State medicine. The county medical societies must pro- 
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d^artmente or clinics where examination, early diagw 
nosis, and treatmoat of ambulatory cases can be made. Usually 
th«re is a small hospital which can be equipped and expanded for this 
purpose. It should be organized on a business basis, dividing the 
clientele into the following classes: 

1. Indigents, whose care and treatment are to be paid for by the 

county. 

2. Those unable to pay full fees, but who can pay something, 

according to income. 

3. Those able to pay full fees. 

A county medical society which organizes for public-health work 
by establbhing facilities for early diagnosb and treatment and by 
fostering a full-time county health unit will be rendering its greatest 
contribution to public service. Without active participation by the 
local medical society as a unit, county health work is extremely 
difficult and generally a failure. 

Enthusiastic workers who are poor waiters often attempt county 
public-health organization without this active participation by the 
county medical society. Such efforts are doomed to failure. You can 
not build successfully and permanently in advance of public opinion, 
and the most important factor in public opinion and in public-health 
progress is the collective dictum of the medical society. If this active 
participation of the county medical society can not be secured, then 
attempts to organize in that coimty should be deferred imtil public 
opinion brings about the desired change of attitude. No public-health 
work should bo initiated in any county except through the direct 
approval and action of the medical society as a unit. 

These facts bring to the State medical society tremendous responsi- 
bilities and duties. It is through the initiative of the State society 
that these activities of the county medical societies will be begun and 
carried to fulfillment. 

In accepting the solution of this great problem as its collective 
obligation, the State medical society pledges itself to stimulate and 
assist the county medical societies in discharging this obligation as 
rapidly as the local units are able to establish these facilities. 

It is not sufficient to have the best, most modern equipment and 
technical skill in one or two laige centers in a State. It becomes the 
duty of the State medical society to arrange for the distribution of 
such equipment and technical skill by decentralization, by the estab- 
lishment in county seats of such facilities so that they may be avail- 
able and within easy reach of every citizen. 

The fact that tire problem is difficult and calls for executive ability, 
statesmanship, and energetic, collective action, does not alter the fact 
that it is the problem of the State medical society. It is not expected 
titat the State medical society achieve the ideal iiruuediately, but 
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iBsay county medical aocietiM an nady now; and loffioving 4he 
example of theae, wititin 10 years evexy county in ifae State oocdd 
be so organized. 

Inddentally, the improvement in facilities for practice in county 
seats would tend to solve another of the pressing problems, namdy, 
the unequal distribution of new graduates. The graduate of a 
modem, class A medical school to-day is accustomed to use the latest 
technique, methods, and equipment for earty diagnosis and tieatment. 
He knows he will not find facilities for such practice in the small towns. 
He therefore avoids the country towns and crowds the large dties. If 
the practice of medicine could be made attractive in coimtry towns by 
the establishment of modem facilities for early diagnosis and treat- 
ment by the county medical society, the young graduate would be 
very glad to practice in such towns. 

THE STATE EDUCATIONAL AUTHOBITIES 

The chief educational authorities which are now doing, or are 
equipped to do, public-health work in Oklahoma are the following: 

1. The University of Oklahoma, at Norman. 

2. The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, at 

Stillwater. 

3. The State Teachers Colleges, at Edmond, Ada, Tablequah, 

Alva, Durant, and Weatherford. 

There are several other colleges which have possibilities for aiding 
in some phase of public-health education. In addition to these there 
is the entire public-school system of the State, the most powerful and 
most valuable instmment we possess for the teaching of personal and 
family hygiene. The extension division of the university has already 
done some creditable work in extra-mral postgraduate courses for 
doctors in pediatrics and obstetrics. These courses have great value 
in maternal and child hygiene. More funds should be made available 
and this work expanded. The dental school has a fine opportunity 
to do educational work through the dentists and in conjunction with 
the department of health. A start has been made, but the scope of 
the work should be increased. 

Medical colleges have one tremendously important duty and func- 
tion in relation to public-health administration. It is the establish- 
ment of an adequate and more effective system of teaching preventive 
medicine and hygiene to the undergraduate medical students. The 
present practice varies in different colleges. Most schools have mther 
a professor of preventive medicine or some one delegated to give 
lectures on this subject. In regard to adequacy and effectiveness, the 
major defect is a lack of practical demonstration. Teaching of hygiene 
consists of didactic lectures, the material for which is found in any 
textbook on the subject. What is needed is a close afiSliation with a 
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hMltk dB|»sitBi«nt, where the student can see prerm^Te medicine in 
actual practice. The student will remember much from actual demon- 
strations, but lectures alone are often ideal soporifics, in view of the 
fact that they produce sleep and have little idter effect. 

The desirability and need for this more adequate teaching of pre- 
ventive medicine is obvious for many reasons. It is essential in his 
own interest that the student be adjusted to the change of accent in 
the practice of medicine from curative to preventive; but there are 
two very definite reasons why the public-health administrator desires 
this improvement in teaching: 

1 . There will be graduated to enter practice a body of young doctors 
who will understand the objectives and efforts of the health officer and 
will, therefore, be sympathetic and helpful. 

2. Health officers at present are recruited from the practicing medi- 
cal profession by political appointment. Their only knowledge of 
preventive medicine upon their first appointment is the instruction 
they have received in medical college. This has either been entirely 
neglected or has consisted of a few lectures with no actual demonstra- 
tion of public-health work. These men have to learn something 
entirely new, and in the process of learning will make many costly 
mistakes. 

Some years ago it was hoped that postgraduate schools of public 
health would cover the need of trained health officers. Thb dream 
has not been realized. Our new appointees are not postgraduates in 
public health; they are ordinaiy practicing physicians, and appointees 
will continue to be such under our political system of government. 
Their training must come from actual experience in a health depart- 
ment or by short courses, and this is greatly facilitated by having a 
foundation acquired by an adequate imdergraduate course in preven- 
tive medicine. 

Just as the State department of health is vitaUy interested in the 
teaching of preventive medicine to the undergraduate medical stu- 
dents, ^e dean of the medical college is especially desirous of having 
the course in preventive medicine and hygiene made practical by 
demonstrations of applied preventive medicine as practiced by health 
departments. For this reason a model health department is desirable 
in Oklahoma City so that its work can be used for demonstration 
purposes in teaching preventive medicine to students. The model 
health department is also necessary for post graduate instruction for 
health officers and nurses, in summer courses, and during the regular 
school year. 

The dean of the coll^ of medicine b keenly interested in the prob- 
lem of unequal dbtribution of doctors. He, therefore, b also inter- 
ested in wider dbtiibution of high-grade medical service, bj 
establishing centers with modem facilities and equipment in county 
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scats. He can assist in this decentFalizaison and, by making Ihe 
small town more attractive for modem practice, secure a better dis- 
tribution of the young graduates. The dean can by means of public- 
health education activities of the university, asast in educatii^ the 
public to demand early diagnosis and preventive and corrective treat- 
ment from the physicians for children from 1 to 6 years old. He 
can also render tremendous service by undergraduate and post- 
graduate instruction in preparing the doctors to respond to that 
demand. 

The extension division of the agricultural and mechanical college 
is already doing work closely allied to public health in its work of 
home economics. Health and nutrition are being taught in the 
school of home economics, and, through the extension division, this 
knowledge is being carried to the farm homes. This work is extremely 
valuable, has great possibilities in spreading knowledge of diet and 
nutrition, and should be continued and expanded. State teachers 
colleges and normal schools have a wonderful opportunity for real 
service by more adequately teaching child hygiene to teachers. The 
lack of training in the practical application of child hygiene methods 
is a real handicap to public-health work in the schools. The need is 
most apparent in teachers of the first to the sixth grades and in the 
schools of the small city or county. In these situations it is not un- 
common for one public-health nurse to be carrying an overload of 
8,000 pupils. If the teachers are trained, they understand and are 
helpful; and in spite of the overload a creditable result is often ob- 
tained. The teacher is a very intelligent possibility in public health. 
She teaches hygiene and health habits and observes the children 
through the entire school day. Her training in hygiene is, therefore, 
one of the vital essentials in the health of the school child. Preri- 
dents of teachers’ colleges have made very creditable efforts in many 
States to give good courses in health education. They have good 
textbooks and excellent theoretical instruction. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the same defect occurs which was chained to the teaching 
of preventive medicine in medical colleges, viz, too little practical 
demonstration of applied child hygiene. To correct this defect it is 
necessary to have a doctor and nurse trained in child hygiene on the 
faculty, and to have an arrangement with the city or town in which 
the coll^ is located by which the city schools are used by the doctor 
and nurse to demonstrate to the students, in groups, the practical 
work of' child hygiene. To this end the State health department 
should organize counties in which teachers colleges are located with 
a modd county health department. This model health departoiwt 
could then be used for practical demonstration purposes to inalrA the 
teaching of applied child hygiene to teachers more effective. 
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THS tmOmCIAIi HEALTH AOKNCIES 

The origin of unofficial voluntaiy health agencies and their develop- 
ment into great public health machines was due to two things: First, 
the restriction of official health work to an attempt to control com- 
mtmicable disease by police power alone; and, second, the demand of 
public opinion, based upon new medical knowledge, that new methods 
be tried, methods independent of police power and based largely upon 
education. The impatient desire to expand public-health work to 
include all diseases and to attack the communicable diseases directly 
by education of the individual citizens was a response to the seeming 
unwillingness of official health departments to expand and utilize 
methods other than those based on police power. The health officers 
were not imvolling to expand, but it was impossible to secure funds 
from official sources for untried methods, the efficiency of which had 
yet to be demonstrated. 

The greatest contribution of the imofficial voluntary agencies was 
the demonstration in the first decade of the present century that edu- 
cational methods were effective in the prevention of disease and the 
reduction of death rates and that such methods were legitimate weap- 
ons for the use of official health departments. Thus, as pioneers, 
voluntary health agencies have been of great help to official health 
departments in demonstating the value of new procedures and in 
financing these demonstrations when funds for such purposes could 
not be secured by the official health department. 

These two separate movements advancing side by side — the expan- 
sion of official health departments and the devdopment of volun- 
tary health agencies — were bound to conflict, and at first there was 
misimderstanding, distrust, and antagonism. In the second decade 
much of this conflict had disappeared, and in the last decade the 
policy of unofficial health agendes in their relation to health depart- 
ments has been so clearly defined, understood, and accepted that 
there is to-day no reason for conflict. This clarification of policy 
was brought about by conferences of health officials with the heads 
of the great national unofficial health agencies. It is now clearly 
understood that an unofficial health agency is an auxiliary of the duly 
constituted health authorities, with freedom of action in untilled fields, 
and the obligation to turn over to the health department any Inti- 
mate public-health activity whenever the health department can 
secure the funds to carry on the work. The voluntary health agency 
has another obligation; it is that when the health officer has a com- 
prehensive program of public-health activity it shall accept and agree 
to carry out such parts of that program as are within its power. And 
so to-day the proper utilization of the voluntary public-health agencies 
depends upon the health officer himself. They increase the total 
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budget for public health far beyond the amount 'wiuch the healtli 
officer can secure by official appropriations. The Oklahoma Public 
Health Association is doing excellent work with a very limited 
appropriation. 

The gross seal sale for the State is about $45,000. Of this, 6 per 
cent goes to the National Tuberculosis Association. About seventy 
per cent of the remainder is retained for local expenditures, and some* 
fKing over $16,000 is the budget left for the State association. The 
seal sale results are far below what they should be. A maximum of 
$200,000 might be expected and it is probable that concerted effort by 
the State department of health, the organized medical profession, the 
educational authorities in support of the association could quickly 
boost the sales to above $100,000. This association is a great asset 
for public health work in the State as its funds can be used to 
cover gaps in the official program left uncovered because of lack of 
official funds. 

Valuable work is done in health education clinics for stimulation of 
early diagnosis and public-health nursing. 

NECESSITY FOR A PUBLIC-HEALTH ADVISORY COUNCIL 

In the foregoing pages the principal agencies outside the health 
department which are doing or should be doing health work have 
been considered. How can the work of these various agencies be 
included in a general program and coordinated with the work of the 
official State health department? 

FubUc health in its broad modem sense includes not only the 
activities of the State department of health, but the activities of 
these other official and unofficial agencies as well. One of the most 
effective ways of incorporating these activities in a comprehensive 
State-wide program of public health is to give them representation 
in some form of joint council, committee, or board. State boards of 
health could be used to afford representation to these other agencies, 
but as a matter of fact are seldom so used. In two States, Alabama 
and South Carolina, the State medical society is, in effect, the State 
board of health and so functions by means of a committee. Eleven 
States require all members of the board of health to be physidans, 
and 21 other States specify that a certain number of the board 
members must be physicians. 

Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Ohio, Maine, and West 
\^rginia have a public-health council which functions c^fly as an 
advisory body to the commissioner of health, who is the executive 
head of the department. Even in the States where the executive 
power is vested in the board, it is the modem custom to delegate 
this power to the commissioner or State health officer, the board 
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M an advisory oouadl cm matters of law, regulation, and 

p(diey. 

With these facts in mind it is fair to assume that members of a 
State board of health shotild be appointed and hold thdur office by 
virtue of their ability to contribute technical or scientific advice or 
because they could coordinate with the work of the board, activities 
of organizations which they represent. The presence of physicians 
on the board partially carries out this idea, provided they are 
carefully selected for their qualifications or represent the organized 
profession. 

The responsibility for the health of aU the people is placed by law 
on the State board of health and its executive, the commissioner of 
health. It is the commissioner’s primary duty to formulate a 
comprehensive plan of public health for the State which Mill include 
activities now carried on by other departments of the State govern- 
ment, by the organized medical profession, and by unofficial volun- 
tary agencies. It is obvious, therefore, that in formulating such a 
plan and carrying it out the commissioner would be greatly assisted 
by having the executives or authorized representatives of these other 
departments or agencies as members of his board or of a public-health 
council. 

Legislation can be enacted Mrhich would state definitely how the 
board should be composed, providing for representation upon that 
board of the agencies doing public-health work. Pending such l^is- 
lation, the governor could appoint a special public-health advisory 
council for the purpose of coordinating all State public-health activi- 
ties in one comprehensive plan. This council should consist of the 
following, four of w'hom to be appointed by the governor: 

Three members of the Oklahoma State Medical Society desig- 
nated by the board of trustees. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Dean of the college of medicine. 

Director extension division University of Oklahoma. 

Member nominated by the State Dental Society. 

President of one of the State teachers colleges. 

The executive officer of the Oklahoma Public Health Associa- 
tion. 

The fact that there is a statutory authority for a board of health 
which has never been put into effect makes it possible to have instead 
of a public health council, a board of health, whose personnel would 
be identical vrith the council suggested above. This could be effected 
by a legislative act amending sections 8666 and 8667, Compiled 
Oklahoma Statutes, 1921, and a suggested draft of such an act is ap- 
pended to this report. 
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' Such an act would effect th.e desired liaison between the deparUnwt 
of health and the extra departmental health activities and would 
also give to the commissioner of health that seouii^ of tenure which 
he now lacks and which is so much to bo desired. 

Section IL Organization of the Department Itself 
STATE BOAKD OF HEALTH 

Although the State constitution provides for a board of health, 
none has been established. This is fortunate; and what is needed 
now is a legislative enactment specifying the members that should 
constitute said board and giving the board the authority to select one 
of its physician members as executive secretaiy, and nominate him 
for the governor’s appointment of commissioner of health. 

THE COUMISSIONEB OF HEALTH 

The following general observations will show the necessity for an 
experienced administrator as commissioner with security of tenure. 

Oklahoma has many unique features. It is only 41 years since its 
lands were opened for settlement and 23 years since it achieved 
statehood; yet in this brief period over 200,000 farms have been 
established, a stupendous oil industry has been developed, and 
commerce and industry have kept pace with this rapid development. 
It now has nearly two and a half million inhabitants. Its gain in 
population is without parallel for any similar area. In considering 
Oklahoma from any viewpoint, diversity is the word which best 
expresses its varied character. Eveiy conceivable type of topography 
exists — ^mountains, hills, irregular plains, and various types of valleys. 
Climate is extremely variable, due to topography, distance from large 
bodies of water, and cyclonic storms. The variation in rainfall is 
from 45 inches in the southeast to 18 inches in the arid northwest 
portion. Bacially, Oklahoma has a very high percentage of native 
whites in the population (about 85 per cent). There are less than 2 
per cent foreign bom, and for a southern State its negro quota is 
small, only 7.3 per cent. Its original proprietors, the Indians, now 
constitute less than 3 per cent of the total. The foreign population, 
though small in numbers, is concentrated in limited areas as Pittsbui^ 
County (Italians in coal mining) and the large cities. They there- 
fore add to the complexity of the problem. Although the Indian 
population is now small, the Indians constitute a serious public health 
problem, because of concentration in certain counties and for other 
reasons. In Bogers, Craig, and Cherokee Counties, Indians form 
from 9 to 12 per cent of the total population; in Mayee County 13 
per cent, Delaware County 19 per cent, and in Adair Ooun^ 24.7 
per cent. 
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llw rapid darebpmait of the oU industry has overshadowed the 
other natural resources, but there is a considerable coal-mining indus- 
try. Ottawa County forms a part of the tri-State zinc area, the 
greatest producer of zinc in the worid. There is a large lumber in- 
dustry in the southeastern counties, but Oklahoma must be consid- 
mod as an agricultural State, and at least one-half of its population 
is dependent directly or indirectly upon farming. A peaceful agri- 
cultural county to-day may become a wild boom area to-morrow by the 
discovery of oil. With this background it may be conceded that 
Oklahoma’s public-health problems are complex and intricate. It is 
obvious that they need an experienced, resourceful health oflBcer to 
cope with these problems. It requires a man with vision, courage, 
and pertinacity to meet these kaleidoscopic changes in the picture 
and to look ahead and try to anticipate future changes. In what 
way has Oklahoma met this need? 

Unfortunately, politics is a highly developed game in Oklahoma, 
and governors not only change every four years, but sometimes in 
less time, because of impeachment proceedings. When the governor 
goes out, the State health commissioner goes out also, and another 
ph 3 rsician without any public-health experience comes in. In 14 
years, from 1915 to 1929,8ix governors have held office in Oklahoma, 
and each governor brought in a physician of his choice for commis- 
sioner of health. 

It is detrimental in itself to place in charge of a State health depart- 
ment a physician with no training or experience in public health, 
but this is a lesser crime as compared with the removal of an incum- 
bent who has, though ino.xperienced, after a few years, perhaps, begun 
to learn something about his job. This insecurity of tenure is the 
greatest obstacle to public-health progress in Oklahoma. It is not 
limited to the commissioner alone, but all the subordinate personnel 
have the same insecurity of tenure. There is no civil service or other 
protection afforded. If the commissioner were safe from removal 
without just cause, he could protect and retain the necessary persoimeL 

BTTREAtT OP ADMINISTRATION 

The bureau of administration consists of the commissioner, assist- 
ant commissioner, and such stenographic and clerical help as is 
necessary. This bureau exercises general control over and coordinates 
the acrivitieB of the other bureaus, determines policies, and iqiproves 
programs. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION 

There is a so-called bureau of public health education, consisting 
of a director and one stenographer. They do general publicity work. 
The director is a layman with close liaison with the press. Th^r send 
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out weekly buUetius to a mailmg Hat o! 1,100 aames, iuoluding the 
State newspapers. Public-health education has not devebped to 
such an extent as to warrant giving it a special bureau status. This 
work should be carried on in a bureau of administration under the 
direct supervision of the commissioner. A much wider and moreoi' 
fruitful expansion of public-health education can be secured by the 
commissioner without expense to the health department by utilusing 
the great possibilities of the public-school system and the extension 
work of the university and colleges. The commissioner could arrange 
for a committee on public health education from the proposed board 
of health as follows: 

The superintendent of public instruction. 

The director, extension division, University of Oklahoma. 

Member of State dental society. 

President of one of the teachers colleges. 

Executive officer Oklahoma Public Health Association. 

The machinery for public-health education represented by the 
above committee is already in operation. The educational authori- 
ties alone have an investment of many millions in the equipment 
and personnel which reaches the most hopeful age group for public- 
health education. The commissioner, though his committee, by 
coordinating and expanding the work now being done in public-health 
education, will achieve infinitely more than by attempting to secure 
laige appropriations for public-health education within his own 
department. 

BUKEAU OF DENTAIi HEALTH EDUCATION 

Just why dental health education should have a bureau status is not 
clear. It could operate in the administration bureau with other 
public-health education activities, directly under the commissioner, 
or in a bureau of maternity and child hygiene. Tiiis is a mere detail 
of administration. A splendid piece of work has already been accom- 
plished by the director of the bureau of maternity and child hygiene, 
and ambitious and sound plans have been made for expansion. The 
director has sought twin objectives: (1) To educate parents and chil- 
dren in regard to the necessity of preserving the early teeth and giving 
proper dental care to children; (2) to secure the interest of the dental 
profes^on in treatment of children to insure a proper response to the 
demand created by objective No. 1. She has secured the support and 
active participation in such a program by the dental profession; and, 
through the extension division of the university and State dental 
society, courses for dentists are given accentuating preventive service 
for children. The work of this bureau is one of the outstanding 
achievements of the State health department. 
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BtJEEATJ OP LABOBATORIES 

•« 

The laboratory covers a wide raage of diagaostic work, water and 
sewage analysis, milk, and manufacture of typhoid bacterine. In 
1929-30 the operations were increased to a total of 35,146 examina- 
tions, and typhoid bacterine sufficient for about 50,000 immunizations 
was manufactured and distributed. Over 25,000 Wassermann exam- 
inations were made, checked by a Kahn test (microscopic precipitin 
test). 

BUREAU OP RURAL SANITATION 

The brightest spot in the picture of public-ho.T,lth work in Oklahoma 
is the development of nine full-time county healtli units. These were 
organized under rather adverse conditions and without the authority 
of a permissive law for their establishment. In 1929 such a law was 
passed and »gned by the governor. 

The most cnmmon defect in many State health departments is poor 
contact between the center (State department of health) and the 
periphery (local health units). This defect can be remedied in two 
ways: 

1. By building up an adequate State health organization with 

liberal travel allowance to maintain frequent contact. 

2. By developing local full-time county units in strategic points 

and ultimately in every county which will maintain constant 
touch with the State department of health. 

The county is the logical unit of government in large States, and it 
is the only unit fimctioning on a state-wide basis that has the power to 
levy taxes and make e.xpenditures for public health. The trend 
toward full-time county health officers is one of the striking features of 
public-health development of the past 15 years. In 1915 there were 
only a dozen counties organized on a full-time basis, while in 1930 
over 500 counties were so organized. It is much better to develop 
full-time county units even if the response is slow. The building up of 
a big State machine would give a temporary advantage and more 
prompt results if the large appropriations could be secured, which is 
extremely doubtful. Such a State machine destroys local initiative, 
the priceless asset we must encourage and develop if we hope for 
permanent success in State public-health organization. The success 
of county health department organization in Oklahoma is surprising in 
view of the instability of the central administration, because of fre- 
quent changes in the ^ mmissionership. The reason is found in 
having a State appropriation for assisting counties in organizing full- 
time health departments. This appropriation should be increased 
and more counties organized as rapidly as possible. 

86e97‘— 81 — 2 
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BtTBEAU OF FOOD, DRUGS, AND SANITABT mSPXCnOK 

The personnel of the bureau of food, drugs, and sanitary inspection 
consists of a director, who is also assistant commissioner of health, 
and six inspectors. The director is a layman, but an extremely 
valuable man because of 16 years’ continuous service in the depart 
ment and a keen appreciation of State conditions and needs. The 
work done in control of food and drugs is negligible, and the activitiee 
of the division are largely absorbed by the license problem. This 
license system by which hotels, caf^s, groceries, markets, bottling 
works, etc., are licensed, serves no useful purpose. The bulk of the 
inspections are in cities, where the inspection should be a municipal 
function. 

BUREAU OP VITAL STATISTICS 

There is a registrar of vital statistics and an assistant registrar. 
These positions have the same insecurity of tenure as the position 
of commissioner. There are also three clerks. Each city, incor- 
porated town, and township constitute primary registration districts. 
Local registrars are appointed by the State health commissioner and 
receive a fee of 25 cents for each certificate of birth and death and 
each burial permit. Reporting of deaths is estimated about 90 per 
cent complete. Seventy per cent of the reported deaths are reported 
by physicians, 20 per cent by undertakers, and 10 per cent by others. 

Birth reporting is estimated as 90 per cent complete — about 97 
per cent by doctors and 3 per cent by midwives, although midwives 
are not recognized oificially in the State. The model law standard 
certificates and the International list of Causes of Death are used. 
Nothing more than a perfimctory recording of these data may be 
expected with untrained direction and frequent changes in personnel. 
Even with the present staff more utilization of the data and better 
results would be possible by installing punch cards and tabulating 
machines. 

BUREAU OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

There is a so-called bureau of epidemiology, which consists of a 
competent epidemiologist and a part-time clerk. With this meager 
personnel very little real control is possible. Reports of conta- 
gious diseases are sent in by the part-time county superintendent® 
of health, who are paid according to the population of the county 
from $20 to $125 per month. Some of them take considerable 
interest and make regular and satisfactory reports; others know 
little of public health and have apparently little interest in it. 

The central office sends out report cards to 2,500 phyucians 
each week. About 60 per cent return the cards. 

There is also in the department what has been called a bureau of 
venereal diseases. Venereal disease activities of the department can 
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scarcely be said to warrant a bureau' status. There is an appropria- 
tion of $10,800 for venereal disease control, spent, roughly, as follows; 


1 doctor \ 

2 aasistantej 
2 nurses] 

1 clerk J 

Biologies and supplies 


$3,000 

2,700 

4,300 


10,000 

The chief activity is operating a venereal disease clinic in Oklahoma 
City. The great majority of patients treated are from Oklahoma 
City. There is no good reason for maintaining such a clinic in one 
large city of the State. The care of such patients is a city obligation. 

The bureaus of epidemiology and venereal diseases should be con- 
sohdated. Sufficient clerical help should be provided to establish 
and maintain an endemic index in every county for each principal 
disease for each month in the year. It should be checked monthly, 
if possible. 

BUHEAU OP MATEUNITY AND CHILD HYGIENE 

The title of the existing bureau, is "Bureau of Maternity and 
Infancy.” The present bureau is incomplete in that it takes no 
cognizance of the school child. It also lacks medical direction, 
although the director is a highly intelligent capable woman with the 
qualities of a good executive. The bureau has been doing excellent 
educational work, and by means of conferences it brings about the 
examination of over 4,000 children per j’ear, with the discovery of 
17,000 to 19,000 defects. Medical direction is not needed so much 
for the conduct of the work, but is a serious lack in bringing the local 
medical society into its proper place in the program. The bureau has 
little or no dealings with the local medical society as a collective unit, 
but deals directly with the public, with individual doctors, with 
women’s clubs, and with the prospective mothers themselves. Besides 
the director, there is a supervising nurse, four field nurses, and a 
secretary. The personnel of this bureau is exceptionally capable, 
but should have a phj’sician as director. It would be well also to 
consolidate with this bureau the work being done by the bureau of 
dental health education. This is child hygiene work of the best type. 
The name of the bureau should then be "Bureau of Maternity and 
Child Hygiene.” 

BUKEAU OP SANITARY ENGINEERING 

One of the amazing performances in public health in Oklahoma ia 
the work of the bureau of sanitary engineering. For years the 
engineer alone constituted the entire bureau; only in the past year 
has he had some professional assistance, provision having been made 
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for an assistant engineer, whose time is lai^y devoted to the 
problems of malaria and milk. In spite of Uiis lack of peraonnd, the 
State engineering bureau has a record of achievemmit of which the 
State may justifiably be proud. 

In the past two years the plans for over $5,000,000 worth of water 
and sewage projects were checked and passed upon. A check of over 
300 water plants was maintained. Malaria activities and milk con- 
trol work have been undertaken, sanitary surveys of streams have 
been made upon request, and a great deal of miscellaneous work has 
been done in swimming-pool sanitation, camp sanitation, conducting 
a school for water-plant operators, and in plumbing, garbage disposal, 
and nuisance problems. The complexity and urgency of the sanitary 
problems is obvious in studying the unique growth of this young State 
with its oil rushes, boom towns, and mobs of floating population. 

Not only is the director of the engineering bureau without sufficient 
personnel, but his salary is not commensurate with his responsibilities 
and the work he has done in attempting to disc'harge his duty. He 
answers many calls for assistance from other departments of the State 
government, and there is in this State, as in many other States, a 
tendency to burden this department with duties which should at 
least be financed by other State departments. The lack of personnel 
has prevented this abuse from growing to undue proportions, but 
steps should be taken to prevent absorbing time and money of the 
bureau in projects only remotely connected with health. The great 
majority of the problems of pollution of streams call for solution not 
for public health but for aesthetic, fish conservation, or industrial 
reasons. There should be a State committee on stream poUution for 
handling these problems not directly affecting public, health. Such 
a committee might consist of representatives of the fish and game 
conunission, the corporation commission, the Isaak Walton League, 
the Mid-Continent Producers Association, with the attorney general 
and the State sanitary engineer. 

It is good policy and saves State money to have the State sanitary 
engineer give his technical advice and have supervision of such projects. 
It avoids building up duplicating machinery, but this work must be 
secondary to the primary function of preventing disease. The funds 
for financing such projects could be secured by the committee sug- 
gested above from the department directly interested and served. 

Financial 

The expenditures of State health departments vary from less than 
8 cents per capita in Iowa and Nebraska to 30 cents in Delaware and 
25 cents in Florida. The average for 48 States is about 9 cents per 
capita. The total amount appropriated for the State departmmt of 
hMdtii al Oklahoma is slightly below the average, with 6% cento per 
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capita. It is not, therefore, so much a matter of total appropriation 
as it is a matter of how that appropriation is divided and expended. 
There is given herewith a budget showing how the total appropriation 
of Oklahoma’s State department of health is now divided and ex- 
pended: 

PEPAKTMBNT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

Funds appropriated for fiscal year ending June 30, 1931 : 

Appropriated for — Amount 

Commissioner $4, 800 

Assistant commissioner 2, 400 

Secretary and stenographer 1, 800 

Bookkeeper 2, 000 

Stenographers (3), one at $1,800, one at $1,500, and one at $1,200- 4, 500 

Director of bureau of maternity and infancy 3, 000 

Secretary 1,600 

Head nurse 2, 400 

Field nurses (4) at $1,800 each 7, 200 

Printing — other than office supplies, office supplies, and communi- 
cation 7, 000 

Traveling cxi-cnses, including motor supplies and motor repairs--- 6, 000 
Bureau of public health education — 

Director - 2, 400 

Stenographer a 1, 600 

Bureau of diagnostic laboratory — 

Chemist 1 3, 000 

Assistant chemist - 2, 4(K) 

Bacteriologist and director 3, 000 

Assistant bacteriologist 2,400 

Manufacture of typhoid vaccine 2, 500 

Record clerk 1, 800 

Extra help, janitor service 1, 200 

Bureau of sanitary engineering: Sanitary engineer 3,000 

Bureau of j)ure food, drugs, and sanitary ins}>cction — 

Supervisor (sanitary engineer) 2, 400 

Inspectors (6 at $1^800 each) 10, 800 

Bureau of vital statistics — 

Registrar 2, 400 

Assistant registrar 1,800 

Statistical clerks (3 at $1,500 each) 4, 500 

Contractual services — 

Traveling, all departments - 17, 500 

Communication - 3,000 

Printing - - 3,500 

Other expenses - 2, 100 

Supplies — 

Office supplies 1, 200 

Medical supplies, administration 7. 000 

Eqummont — 

Office equipment 760 

Laboratory equipment 900 

Control of venereal diseavses 10, 800 

Epidemiology, disease prevention 5, 000 

Rural sanitation and disease control in rural districts and county 

health units - 36, 000 

Malaria control 10, 000 


Total 183,450 

By readjustment of these items of expenditure and by consolida- 
tion of some units into bureaus, a well-balanced oi^anization for a 
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State health department is given, within the total appropriation 
now received, viz, $183,450: 

Proposed reorganization and budget for the Stale department of health 


Bureau of administration: 

Commissioner of health 

Chief inspector 

Chief clerk 

Secretary-stenographer 

Stenographer. — 

Stenographer-clerk 

Travel - 

Equipment, office supplies, communication, printing, and 
miscellaneous contingent expenses 


$ 6 , 000 
2, 400 
2,400 
1,800 
1,800 
1 , 200 

4.000 

9.000 


Bureau of vital statistics; 

Registrar 2, 400 

Assistant registrar 1. 800 

4 statistical clerks 0, iW)0 


Bureau of laboratories: 

Director (physician) 5, 000 

Chemist 3, 000 

Assistant bacteriologist 2, 4(K) 

Stenographer - 1, 800 

Clerk - I, 2(H) 

Extra help, manufacture of biologies 2. 500 

Janitor service 1,200 

Supplies and equipment 2, 000 


Bureau of county health work: 

Director ( physician) - 5, 0(K) 

Stenographer 1, 600 

Rural sanitation, county health units 32, 000 

Travel 6,000 


Bureau of communicable diseases: 

Director (physician) — - 4, 600 

Epidemiologist 3, 0(H) 

Stenographer and clerk 1. 800 

Morbidity clerk 1, 2(K) 

Biologies "clerk ^ 1, 200 

Biologies and medicines 10, 000 

Travel 3, 000 


Bureau maternity and child hygiene: 

Director (physician) 

Assistant director (health education and oral hygiene) 

Supervisor of nurses 

4 field nurses at $1,800 each 

Secretary-stenographer 

Stenographer-clerk J 

Printing 

Travel 

Bureau of sanitary engineering: 

State sanitary engineer 

1 assistant engineer 

1 assistant engineer 

1 junior engineer II 

1 stenographer * 

1 clerk - * 

Travel 


4,500 

3,000 

3.000 
7,200 
1,800 
1,600 

6.000 
6,000 


5.000 
8,600 
2,400 
1,800 
1,600 
1,200 

6.000 


$28, 600 


10,200 


19, 100 


43, 500 


25,900 


32,600 


20,400 


188,900 
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SUMMABT 


Administration $28, 600 

Vital statistics 10, 200 

Laboratories 19, 100 

County health work 47, 100 

Communicable diseases 26, 900 

Maternity and child hygiene 32, 600 

Sanitary engineering 20, 400 


183,900 

This reorganization, within the total funds now appropriated for 
the department, proiddes for the expansion necessary in some bureaus 
and for necessary increases of salary, and includes all the present per- 
sonnel, with certain exceptions to be noted later. It includes all 
items in the present budget, although these items are sometimes 
grouped in one or other bureaus. The salarj' of director of laboratories 
and of the director of county health work is placed at $5,000 for each 
bureau. At present the director's salary is partly paid from each. 
This arrangement is possible only because of the fact that the director 
has the training, experience, ability, and energy efficiently to direct 
both bureaus. It can not be considered permanent, and provision 
is made for a full-time physician in charge of each bureau. The only 
persons in the present personnel for whom the proposed budget does 
not provide are the inspectors in the food, drugs, and inspection divi- 
sion. The a.ssistant commissioner is valuable in so many waj*s as a 
chief inspector that provision is made for him as such in the bureau 
of administration. The work of the inspectors under him is of such 
a character as to seem an unwarranted and futile use of funds appro- 
priated for public health purposes. Their work is a combination of 
collection of license fees and of inspections which, in the main, should 
be made by cities and towns. 

Fundamental Defects 

1. Insecurity of tenure of the office of the commissioner, depriving 
the State of a trained executive left long enough in office to plan con- 
structively and build a well-balanced effective department. 

2. The lack of a board or council which would include representa- 
tives of the principal health agencies, official and unoflScial, in the 
State. Such a board or council w'ould make possible a comprehensive 
program covering every phase of public health activity, alloting to each 
agency the work it is now doing or is able and willing to do. 

3. Partial failure to secure the active participation of the State and 
county medical societies, as organized units, in preventive medicine. 
The only possible way of bringing about the discovery and correction 
of defects and early prophylactic measures in any considerable per- 
centage of children below school age is by the activity of county med- 
ical societies, stimulated and orgamzed for this service by the State 
medical society. The writer has found many county medical socie- 
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ties who see their duty clearly, are willing to organize on preventiv® 
lines, hut are appalled by the clerical work, the social service work, and 
other details of organization. They are willing to organize, and be- 
lieve in the plan; but they are busy men, and the funds available are 
small. The greatest obstacle to such organization is the lack of 
money to employ expert help in solving their local problems. The 
State medical society must hdp them by providing, when necessary, 
clerical help and advice in the details of arranging for out-patient 
clinics, scale of pay in those clinics, and the basis upon which the fees 
are adjusted. 

Recommendations 

Following are the recommendations, which are confined to the cor- 
rection of the fundamental defects: 

1. The passage of an act (tentative copy of which is printed here- 
with) providing for a board of health and also for a reasonably secure 
tenure of office for a competent commissioner of health. This would 
remedy defects 1 and 2. 

2. Formal declaration of policy by the State Medical Society 
accepting the following problem as their collective obligation and 
pledging themselves to bring about the desired activity of county 
medical societies as rapidly and as thoroughly as possible: 

How can adequate medical, sui^pcal, and preventive advice and 
treatment be made available within easy reach of all citizens, at a 
cost within their ability to pay? 

Appendix A 

AN ACT Amending sections 8666 and 8667» compiled Oklahoma Statutes, 1921. relating to the creation* 
membership, appointment, powers, duties, and compensation of the State noard of health and pre- 
scribing the manner of selecting a State commissioner of health and of fixing the salary, ai>ecifying the 
duties of the office, providing for the selection of and salaries of other employees, for the removal from 
office and recess appointments of members of the State board of health, and declaring on emergency 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of Oklahoma: 

Section 1. That section 8666* Compiled Oklahoma Statutes* 1921, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 8666. A State board of health composed of nine members is hereby 
created, four of whom shall be appointed by the governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the terms of the first appointments to 1^ as follows: 
One member to be appointed for a term of one year; one member for a term of 
three years; one member’ for a term of four years; and one member for a term of 
6i.x years. All subsequent appointments on said State board of health shall be 
made for a term of six years. In addition to these four members, which shall 
include three physicians duly licensed to practice medicine in this State and in 
good professional standing and one dentist duly licensed to practice dentistry in 
this State and in good professional standing;, the State board of health shall con- 
sist of the State superintendent of public instruction, the dean of the college of 
medicine of the University of Oklahoma, the director of the extension division of 
the University of Oklahoma, the president of one of the State teachers colleges 
to be designated by the governor, and the executive oifiicer of the Oklahoma 
Public Health Association. Each of said members shall be a qualified elector 
the State. In case of death, removal from the State, resignauon, removal fr om 
ofiSce as hereinafter provided, or inability to act, the governor shall appoint a 
successor for the unexplred term, and the appointment of said successor &a!l be 
eoafirmed by the senate in the same manner as in the original appointments* 
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Immedlaidiy aft«r their ap^intment ihe members of said board shall take and 
subscribe to the oath of omce prescribed by the constitution or such oath or 
oaths as may otherwise be prescribed by law, and shall organize by electing a 
president and vice president and choosing a secretary who shall be a physician, 
skilled in the specialty of public health and preventive medicine, and at the time 
of appointment not a member of the board. Upon selection the secretary shall 
become ex-officio a member of the board. The board shall adopt rules and 
regulations for the government of the board and adopt and use an official seal. 

Sec. 2. The president, vice president, and secretary of the board shall perform 
the usual duties of such officers and such other duties as the board or the statutes 
may provide; and the secretary of the board, in addition to his duties as secretary, 
shall be State commissioner of health and shall take the oath of office prescribed by 
the constitution or such oath or oaths as may otherwise be provided by law, and 
whose duties shall be the active supervision of the execution and enforcement of all 
the rules and regulations of the Board and the laws of the State relating to the 
public health, and such other duties as shall be prescribed by law or the rules and 
regiilations of the State board of health. The State commissioner of health shall 
use the seal of office and be empowered to conduct investigations and administer 
oaths when necessary in the discharge of his official duties. 

Sicr. 3. The Statci board of health shall fix the salary of the State commissioner 

of health at not to exceed dollars per annum. The other employees of 

the board of health shall be selected by the commissioner of health and confirmed 
by the board. Their salaries shall be fixed within reasonable limits, on recom- 
mendation of the Stat« commissioner of health, and \\itlnn the appropriations 
made for such purposes by tlie legislature. The State board of health shall 
submit a budget outlining proposed expenditures and activities and reasons 
therefor to the State budget officer each biennium. 

Sec. 4, That Section 8667, Compiled Oklahoma Statutes, 1921, be and the 
game is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 8667. The State Board of Health shall have power to make any and 
all n(*edful rules and regulations for the prevention and cure and for the preven- 
tion of the spread of any communicable disease; to establish quarantines and 
to isolate any person affected with a communicable disease; to remove or cause 
to be removed any de^d, decayed, putrid or other substance that may endanger 
the health of persons or of domestic animals; to condemn and cause to be de- 
stroyed any impure, adulterated, or contaminated articles of food that may be 
offered for sale; to siiperintend the several boards of health in the counties, cities, 
villages, towns, and townsnips of the State; to establish rules and regulations 
for the feeepinf^ and reporting of all vital and morbidity slalislics; to promote the 
public health in keeping with the discoveries of science; and to i>erform such 
other duties as may bo prescribed by law. 

Sec. 6, Renwval from office , — That the members of the State board of health 
shall be subject to removal from office only in the manner provided for the 
removal of elective State officials. 

Sec. 6. Compensation , — The appointive members of the State board of health 
shall receive $10 per day for the time devoted to their duties, and all members 
shall receive their actual traveling and hotel expenses wdiile attending the meetings 
of the board and for oomniitiee work when duly authorized by the board. There 
sliall be four quarterly meetings of the board annually, to be designated by the 
board, and not more than four called meetings of the board in any one year. 

Sec. 7. Recess appcnnlments , — In case of recess appointment of any member of 
said State board of health, such appointment shall be made by the governor 
within ten days after the nomination has been referred and transmitted to each 
member of the senate for approval or disapproval, and upon the approval in 
writing of a majority of the senate, said recess appointment Ahall become eifeo- 
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five. Should any member of the senate fail to signify approval or disapproval 
within sixty days from the date of mailing of notice of the appointment, the 
same shall be deemed approved by such member. 

Sec. 8 . Emergency. — It being necessary for tlie preservation of the public 
peace, health, and safety, an emergency is hereby declared to exist, by reason 
whereof this act shall take effect and be in full force from and after its passage 
and approval. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBUC HEALTH 

Statvie making certified copy of death certificate prima facie evidence 
upheld. — (Kentucky Court of Appeals; Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. v. Bush, 33 S. W. (2d) 351; decided Nov. 21, 1930.) 
A State law contained the following provision : 

And any such [certified] copy of the record of birth, sickness, or death, when 
properly certified by the State registrar to be a true copy thereof, shall be prima 
facie evidence in all courts and places of the facts therein stated. 

In an action brought to recover on a life-insurance policy, the court 
of appeals had the following to say regarding the above-quoted 
statutory provision: 

The [circuit] court refused to allow the paper (a properly authenticated copy 
of a death certificate] to be read to the jury, and the company excepted. The 
statute only makes the certificate prima facie evidence. It is within the power 
of the legislature to prescribe rules of this sort. The statute is valid. The 
circuit court erred in refusing to allow the certificate to be read, ♦ ♦ ♦ 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 21, 1931 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended February 21y 1931^ and corresponding week of 1930. {From 
the Weekly Health indeXj issued by the Bureau of the Census^ Department of 
Commerce) 

W'eek ended Correspond* 

February 21, 1931 Ing week, 19,30 


Policies in force 75, MO, 437 75, 485, 684 

Number of death claims 17, 290 15, 322 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 12. 0 10. 6 
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Dettih$ * from oH eauBOs in certain large citiee of the United Staioe during the week 
ended February $1, 19S1, infant mortaUtyf annual death rcte^ and comparieon 
with corresponmng week of 1,930, (From the Weekly Health Index^ issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

fThe rates iniblisbed in this summary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 



W^eek ended Feb. 21, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate > for 
the first 8 weeks 

City 

Total 

(leaths 

Death 
rate * 

i 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate* 

X>eath 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Total (81 cities) 

9, 918 

14.6 

887 

♦70 

13.7 

897 

14.2 

13.3 

Akron 

42 

8.5 

6 

59 

8 6 

4 

8.4 

8.0 

Albany » 

38 

15 3 

.3 

59 

15 9 

3 

15.3 

16 5 

Atlanta 

114 

21 4 

12 

123 

13.6 

11 

16.8 

17.1 

White 

51 


4 

63 


4 



Colored 

<53 

(«) 

6 

230 

(•) 

7 

(») 

(») 

Baltimore > 

250 

16.6 

26 

88 

16 6 

19 

17.7 

16.4 

White 

200 


18 

78 


12 



('olored 

69 

(*) 

8 

125 

(•) 

7 

(•) 

(«) 

Birminttham 

80 

17 2 

14 

141 

13 4 

7 

15 0 

14.2 

W’hite 

40 


4 

69 


3 



('olored 

40 

C) 

10 

243 

(«) 

4 

(•) 

(«) 

Boston 

270 

18 3 

18 

51 

17.3 

28 

IK 0 

15.8 

Iiridee|»ort 

43 

15 2 

3 

50 

13. 1 

4 

14 1 

14.2 

BufTalo 

180 

10 1 

20 

82 

14.2 

16 

14.8 

14.1 

Cainhrulce 

25 

11 4 

3 

60 

K 3 

0 

14 6 

13.6 

Cum den ... 

54 

23 7 

6 

105 

14 5 

2 

19 3 

14.6 


20 

0.8 

3 

69 

12.9 

2 

10 7 

11 8 

ChlCUEO ■' 

840 

12 7 

62 

55 

12.5 

84 

12.5 

11.7 

Ciiicinnhti 

KiO 

18 2 

6 

36 

19.6 

14 

17 8 

17.4 

(’Jevcland 

2tM 

15 2 

17 

49 

12 1 

22 

11 9 

12.2 

C'olumlnis 

tKt 

16.4 

7 

68 

13 8 

7 

14 5 

14.7 

DoUuS 

GO 

11 5 

u 



H.5 

7 

12.6 

13.9 

W hill* 

40 

9 



6 



Coloiod 

n 

(«) 

2 


(•) 

1 

<!>. 


Dayton 

65 

16 4 

0 

126 

\0 8 

4 

13.5 

10.7 

Denver 

96 

17.2 

9 

87 

IK 8 

9 

16.2 

15.7 

Dps Moines . - ....i 

31 

11,2 

6 

106 

12 8 

6 

12.5 

13.5 

l)elrt>lt 

370 

U.9 

51 

81 

13 6 

70 

9.4 

10.6 

Duluth.. 

2U 

14.9 

2 

40 

12,3 

3 

12.0 

11,7 

FI Poso - .... 

41 

20.4 

8 


17.2 

3 

21 1 

20.0 

Eno 

32 

14 2 

5 1 

93 

9.0 

2 

n.5 

11 5 

Fall River * 7 i 

35 

15.8 

7 

159 j 

19 0 

8 

13 5 

14.0 

Flint i 

21 

6.7 

3 

38 

8.6 

8 

7.4 

: 9.8 

Fort Worth- ' 

32 

10.0 

ol 

1 

13. 3 

5 

11.7 

13.0 

White 

i 20 

1 0 

0 



3 



(’oloiwl -- 1 


0 


’ (•>’ * 

2 

<•) 

(") 

Crand Rapids . 

23 

' 7.0 

0 

0 

11.4 

2 

9.4 

10.9 

nnoMoo - 

73 

12.3 

4 


15.4 

3 

12 2 

13.6 

\Viiil4» 


3 

1 



3 



Colored 

20 

(•) 



0 

C) 

(«) 

IndiRiinnolin 

141 

10 9 i 

8 

65 

18.3 

5 

16.6 

17.1 

W'hitA 

121 

7 

66 


4 1 


^ 

C’olorod. 

20 

(*) 

1 

67 

(•) 

1 1 

(*) 


Jersey (Mtv . 

84 

13.7 

10 

89 

14 1 


14 6 

13.1 

Kansas City, Kans 

49 

1 2a8 

3 

62 

16.8 

6 { 

16 6 

13.3 

WhflA 

36 

14 

3 

74 


4 ! 



Colored 

: (•) 

0 

0 

(«) 

2 ! 

' (*) 


Kansas t'ity. Mo 

134 

17. 1 

6 

46 

14.9 

6 

15.2 

14.3 

Knoxville 

32 

16.3 

4 

85 

i 13.2 


14.3 

14.8 

wrhifA 

1 


4 

96 


' 2 



Colored 

(•) 

0 

0 

: (•> 

1 


(•) 

Ixing Beaoh 

23 

7,9 

1 

24 

1 K3 

2 

i 11.0 

10 4 

Los Angeles 

268 

10.2 

17 

49 

1 11.7 

10 

12.4 

12. 6 

liouisviile ......... 

87 

14.7 

10 

86 

lAi 

6 

17.1 

15. 1 

WhjfA 

04 


8 

79 


3 



Cftlortyf,-., 

23 i 

'“'(V ' 

2 

133 

(•) 

8 

(•) 




23 

11.9 

3 

76 

16.6 

6 

14.7 

Lynn 

26 

12.7 

4 

104 

12L2 

2 

13.2 

12.5 

Memphis...... ... 

90 

lAl 

14 

148 

16.0 

8 

17.3 

17.3 

White 

46 

46 


0 

160 


1 



Colored, .x.. 


6 

146 

2.4 

2 

(•) 


Miami 

81 

14.4 

6 

127 

1 

14.1 

1S.1 

Whito 

20 


3 

106 


1 



Colored 

11 

(•) 

a 

1 177 

(•) 

0 

(•) 

(•) 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the wek 
ended February Bt, 19$1, etc . — Continued 



week ended Feb. 21, «31 



under J931 1010 


Milwaukee 

144 

12.7 

12 

62 

11.9 

16 

10.7 

10.8 

Minneapolis 

116 

12.8 

9 

58 

10.2 

10 

12.6 

11.6 

Nashville 

69 

19.8 

7 

104 

17.9 

4 

17.1 

17.1 

W'hite 

34 


4 

80 


3 



Colored 

25 

(•) 

8 

177 

(•) 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

New Bedford ’ 

32 

14.8 

7 


11.6 

4 

13.9 

11.6 

New Haven 

42 

13.6 

2 

38 

18.0 

3 

13.2 

15.4 

New Orleans 

172 

19.2 

11 

60 

18.3 

10 

21.0 

20.3 

White 

97 


8 

66 


4 



Colored 

75 

(•) 

3 

49 

(•) 

6 

(•) 

(•) 

New York 

1.732 

12.7 

166 

69 

12.1 

182 

14.3 

12.0 

Bronx Borough 

235 

9.2 

24 

64 

8.8 

24 

10.3 

8.4 

Brooklyn Borough 

575 

11.4 

64 

68 

11.6 

67 

13.4 

11.1 

Manhattan Borough 

<(W 

20.2 

59 

101 

17.9 

74 

21.5 

17.8 

Queens Borough 

168 

7.6 

10 

44 

7.6 

14 

9.6 

7.9 

Richmond Borough 

50 

10.0 

3 

54 

11.1 

3 

14 6 

14.4 

Newark, N. J 

114 

13 3 

16 

78 

14.2 

17 

14.7 

14.6 

Oakland 

72 

12 8 

2 

26 

9.1 

4 

12.2 

12.8 

Oklahoma City 

46 

12.2 

9 

124 

13.6 

8 

II. 6 

10.5 

Omaha 

67 

13.7 

8 

34 

13.1 

4 

15 1 

14 4 

Paterson 

33 

12.4 

5 

86 

13 9 

1 

15 0 

1,3.0 

Philadelphia 

696 

1,5.8 

57 

Hi 

16.0 

45 

16.7 

13.8 

Pittsburgh 

304 

23.5 

32 

no 

16.9 

31 

IH 1 

1,5.5 

Portland, Oreg., 

70 

11.9 

0 

0 

ll 4 

1 

13.0 

14.5 

Providence 

84 

17.2 

6 

40 

15.2 

9 

15 9 

15.7 

Richmond 

79 

22.4 

8 

117 

17.4 

4 

18 3 

16.7 

White 

62 



6 

110 


0 



Coiore<i 

27 

(«) 

3 

130 

(‘) 

4 

(«) 

C) 

Roche.ster 

102 

! 16.0 

8 

73 

15.9 

5 

13.8 

12.5 

Bt. Louis 

351 

1 22 1 1 

10 

51 

15 8 

15 

18.6 

15.2 

fit. Paul 

69 

' 13 0 

4 

41 

8.8 

2 

11.0 

n.5 

Salt Lake City » 

27 

i 9.8; 

2 

30 

16.6 

6 

12.9 

14 6 

Ban Antonio ............... 

65 

1 HI! 

9 


17.0 

13 

15. 5 

19 K 

Ban Diego 

51 

I 17 0 

3 

01 

17.4 

2 

16 7 

! 10,6 

Ban Francisco 

224 

IH.O 

15 

100 

12.4 

8 

14.9 

14.2 

Schenectady - 

32 

17 4 ! 

4 

117 

13. 1 

1 

11.4 

10.6 

Beattie 

87 

12. 2 

8 i 

76 1 

1 11.9 

3 

12.5 

11.6 

Somerville 

Xi 

ia4 

0 

0 

13 5 

3 

! 12 0 

13. 0 

South Bend 

24 

11.6 

2 

50 

! 14.4 

2 

8.4 

9.9 

Spokane 

20 

1 11.7 

5 

130 

13 5 

2 

13 1 

13. S 

Springfield, Mass 

36 

1 12 3 

1 

15 

15.3 

6 

14.0 

14.8 

Syracuse 

61 1 

15 4 

8 

95 

12.9 

6 

13. 6 

13.2 

Tacoma 

37 

17 9 

4 

10.3 

12 7 

3 

15.1 

12.2 

Toledo 

h5 

15 0 

2 

18 

15 4 

6 

13.0 

14 3 

Trenton 

46 

19 4 

3 

52 

17.7 

5 

19.8 

18.0 

Utica 

34 

17 3 

0 

0 

17.4 

4 

16.4 

16.2 

Washington, D. C 

196 

20.7 

18 

100 

17.6 

22 

19 0 

16.3 

W'hite 

112 


6 

41 


16 



Colored 

84 

(•) 

13 

2Zi 

(•) 

6 


(*) 

Walcrbury 

26 

12 9 

3 

00 

13.0 

6 

11 6 

10.9 

Wilmington, Del.^ 

28 I 

13,7 

4 

86 

14,2 

6 

16.9 

10 0 

Worcesler 1 

49 

13.0 

2 

27 

18.7 

9 

15.6 

16.2 

Yonkers 

29 

10 9 

2 

62 

7.7 

1 

11.2 

8.9 

Youngstown 

58 

17.6 

9 

126 

9.8 

1 

1L8 

10.8 


* Deaths of nonresidents are lnclude<l. Stillbirths are excluded 

* These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 iwpulation, as estimated for 1931 and 1930 by the arlth* 
metical method. 

» Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not In the registration area tor 
births. 

* Data for 70 cities. 

» Deaths for week ended Friday. 

* For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored population in IWO was 

as follows; Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 16; Fort Worth, H; Houston, 25. Indian* 
apolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 16; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Miami, 3i: Nashville. 30: 
New Orleans, 20; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 26. «» » 

' Population Apr. 1, 193p; decreased 1020 to 1930, no estimate made. 











PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No hoaUh departmenif Stale or local, can effectively prevent or control dieeaee mthoxU 
knowledge of wheUf where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports ere preliminary, and the 


es are snbiect to change when later returns are received bf 
State health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended February 28, 1931, and March 1, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended February $8, 1931, and March 1, 1930 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcnf 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Feh. 2B, 
1»31 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 1. 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

W^eek 
ended 
Mar 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 1, 
1930 

New England States: 

Maine 

e 

4 

71 

7 

48 

13 

0 

1 

New Hampshire 


3 

21 


82 

4 

0 

0 

Vermont 




1 


4 

1 

0 


Massachusetts. .......... ... 

39 


33 

7 

481 

748 

4 

3 

Rhode 

7 

3 

1 


1 

1 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

9 

23 

133 

10 

438 

23 

2 

3 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New Vork 

lao 

169 

>92 

>43 

1,099 

721 

762 

20 

36 

New Jtorsey 

33 

116 

104 

27 

361 

4 

11 

Ponnsvlvania . - 

99 

174 

2,444 

380 

943 

16 

19 

East North Central States; 

Ohio .......... 

67 

73 

826 

63 

1,291 

118 

7 

12 

Indiann.. 

42 

13 

120 

878 

8 

20 

JilJnois ..... 

132 

174 

343 

20 

1,427 

683 

12 

10 

Michigan 

36 

63 

261 

6 

270 

765 

11 

46 

Wisconsin 

14 

27 

249 

41 

381 

1,202 

3 

3 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota _ 

11 

13 

2 i 

3 

67 

271 

1 

2 


7 

10 

1 

27 

15 

1 776 

1 

3 


27 

36 


12 

531 

44 

14 

18 

North Dakota..- 

9 

4 

1 

6 

37 

3 

3 

Smith Dakolft 

4 

3 



■■■■■I 

14 

104 

0 

1 


9 

14 



4 

653 

2 

8 


18 

19 

344 

^Kl 

27 

467 

8 

11 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware ... 

1 

7 

2 

24 

4 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

District of Cnlumfalft 

mm 

27 

10 

333 

8 

34 

1 

727 

90 

18 

21 

1 

1 

2 

0 







{ 

Virginia , , 

18 

9 

169 

24 

62 

90 

0 

2 

North Carolifia. HTr-rr- - -n- 

14 

33 

363 

36 

410 

13 

2 

6 

Smith CafoMlTa ( 

9 

23 

8,463 

1,421 

204 

1,062 

126 

160 

9 

2 

Georgia* .t 

U 

13 

184 

114 

8 

14 

Florida. 

6 

7 

6 

188 

238 

8 

2 


1 New York City only. > Week ended Friday. > Typhoa frrer, ISBl, 1 ease in Qeoisla* 
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Coies of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by Stale keaUh officers 
for weeks ended February SSf 1931^ and March 1, 1986 — Continued 



1 . . 


1 .. 


1 .. 


i Manfni 

rofloema 


Diphtheria 


Meaaiee 

menihgitia 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Mar 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb 28, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 1, 
1930 

East South Central States: 

2 


9 


208 

56 

2 

8 

Tennessee 

7 

14 

365 

127 

277 

160 

3 

6 

AlAbama - — 

24 

IS 

407 

212 

531 

191 

4 

3 


8 

11 

2 

24 

"West Soutii^Central States; 
Arkansas.. 


10 

166 

89 

1 

15 

0 

5 

Ijouisiana - ------- 

47 

19 

151 

21 

9 

144 

4 

7 


17 

17 

178 

86 

4 


1 

2 

Te^as ----- - 

36 

20 

33 

64 

111 

151 

1 

4 

Mountain States. 



1 

1 

63 

1 

3 

Idaho 


4 


4 

23 

3 

4 

Wyoming ------------------- 

1 

4 



2 

16 

1 

1 

Colorado 

6 

12 



147 

150 

2 

1 

New Mexico - 

4 

5 

1 

2 

27 

52 

1 

10 


6 

9 

3 

5 

157 

7 

3 

9 

Utah * 

2 



8 

257 

2 

9 

Pacific States: 

'W'ashiugtun — 

U 

8 1 


1 

44 

248 

2 

8 

Oregon 

8 

6 

77 

81 


48 1 

0 

1 

California 

67 ! 

57 

555 

45 

939 

1,433 

6 

14 









Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

WtHJk 
ended 
Feb 28, 
1931 

Week 
en<led 
Mar 1,! 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

Week 
ended | 
Mar. 1, 
1930 

Week 

eriderl 

Feb 28, 

1 1931 

AVeek 
ended 
Mar. 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended i 
Feb 28, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 1, 
1930 

New England States: 

Maine - 

0 

0 

19 

75 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

4 

New Hampshire 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

0 

n 

Vermont 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

2 

0 


Massachusetts - 

2 

0 

378 

304 

20 

124 

f.78 

1 0 

0 

2 


Rhode Island - - 

0 j 

0 

58 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Connecticut — — 

0 

0 

40 

9.51 

9 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: I 

New York 

1 

2 

2 

0 

7 

i 17 

1 

10 

New Jersey 

0 

0 

272 

258 

521 

437 

213 

717 

414 

0 

0 

2 

A 

rennsylvania 

0 

2 

596 , 

i 

' 707 ; 

1 ; 

647 ( 
386 

0 

0 

East North Central States; 

Ohio 

3 

2 

54 

137 

33 

32 

a 

240 

201 

112 

(iO 

36 

6 

Indiana 

0 

0 


Illinois 

1 

2 


2 

M Ichigan 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Wisconsin 

0 

0 

> 161 

1 119 

1 120 

1 ZVi 

2S 

227 

154 
119 
118 
42 
15 

155 
159 

West North Central States: 

Minn^ota 

3 

0 


5 

Iowa 

0 

0 

£4 

77 

6 

2 

Missouri : 

0 

0 



3 

North Dakota 

0 

1 

1 

41 

0 

5 

South Dakota — 

0 

0 

^ 38 

56 
76 

30 

142 

18 

21 

55 



Nebraska 

6 

0 


0 

1 

0 

Kansas 

1 

1 


1 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

0 

0 



1 

2 

Maryland * 

1 

0 

109 

24 


0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 


0 

3 

2 

1 

Virginia 





0 

W'est Virginia 

North Carolina 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 

47 

11 

69 

49 

44 

4 

51 

7 

13 

South Carolina 

1 

1 


80 

2 

0 

10 

Georgia > 

1 

0 

0 

A7 

u 

2 

6 

17 

Florida “ 

0 

4 

n 

0 

n 

0 

5 





w 

U 

2 

8 

6 


» Week ended Friday. 

» Tvphus /ever, l»3l, 1 case in Georgia. 

* Wifpites tor 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Ifarcb 18. 1881 


Ca tM eertain eommunieoUe du«UM reporied by telegraph by Stale heaUh offieen 
jfor weeki ended February S8, 1981, and March 1, 1550= Continued 



Poliomyelitis 



Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

Week 

ended 

Mar.l 

1980 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 1, 
1980 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

Week 
en<le<i 
Mar. 1, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1931 

Week 
4mded 
Mar. It 
1030 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

91 

117 

11 

14 

0 

0 

Teonsssee 

0 

0 

48 

32 

1 

13 

1 

1 

Alabama 

0 

0 

24 

25 

8 

3 

6 

1 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

27 

14 

18 

9 

4 

6 

West Sooth Central Slates: 

Arkansas. 

0 

0 

13 

11 

10 

10 

6 

3 

liouisiana 

0 


22 

22 

33 

2 

8 

10 

Oklahoma * 

0 

1 

20 

37 

121 

140 

7 

5 

Texas 

0 

0 

28 

40 

60 

96 

1 

10 

Mountain States: 

MontanA ^ . _ 

1 

0 

44 

63 

1 

7 

0 

a 

Idaho 

0 

0 

12 

5 

2 

13 

2 

0 

W yoming 

0 

0 

39 

7 

2 

9 

0 

1 

Colorado 

0 

1 

54 

19 

11 

30 

2 

0 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

9 

14 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Arirona i 

0 

0 1 

2 

31 

1 

37 

0 

8 

TTtah » 

0 

0 

11 

14 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Pacific States* j 

Washington 

0 

0 

68 

79 

33 

85 

0 

8 

Oregon * 

1 

0 

32 

48 

32 

22 

0 

a 

California 

3 

2 

120 ! 

264 

45 

68 

6 

3 

1 

1 





* Week ended Friday. * Figures ftar 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of cases reported monthly by 8tate.H is published weekly and covers only thoai 
States from which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enxa 

Malaria 

Measles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

myelitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

JamMry, t9Sl 











Alabama 

16 

195 

681 

57 

1,945 

12 

3 

293 

14 

33 

Montana ! 

4 

19 

25 


18 


0 

243 

27 

6 

Nevada 


4 : 

14 


3 


0 

6 

0 

0 

Oklahoma * 

4 

160 1 

910 

61 

172 

22 

4 

204 

453 

35 

Pennsvlvania _ _ 

35 

684 


1 

4, 887 


11 

2,604 

' 5 

59 

South Dakota 

2 

80 

2 


32 


3 

83 

202 

6 

Texas 

10 

! 195 

386 

’ 362* 1 



7 

248 


36 

Virginia 

27 

1 184 

11, 332 

13 1 

'I'osi' 

30 

s' 

369 

! « 

28 

Washington 

12 

71 

46 

1 

332 



239 

‘ 141 

i 

n 


1 Exclusive of Oklalioma City and Tulsa. 


Janmr$, 19St ('aaes 

Actinomycosis* 

Pennsylvania 2 

('hicken pox: 

Alabama 4A8 

Montana 165 

Nevada 2 

Oklahoma * 169 

Pennsylvania. 6»39l 

South Dakota 129 

Virginia 803 

Wa^ngton 613 

Diarrhea and dysentery: 

Vlrglijla 124 

Dysentery; 

Okiahomai « 

Pennsylvania. 1 


t Exelnalve of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


German measke: Cases 

Montana 2 

Pennsylvania 125 

Washington 887 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Washington — — 2 

Lead poisoning; 

Pennsylvania < 

Leprosy: 

Washington I 

Lethargic encephalitis; 

Alabama 4 

Pennsylvania.. ...... 6 

Washington......... 2 

Mumps: 

Alabama — . — 120 

Montana .......... 128 






wzi 


G04 


Kmnps-^Coutiniied. Cases 

Oklahoma' — : — 27 

Penxieylvaiiia 1,400 

South Dakota 49 

Washington 271 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Oklahoma' - 2 

Pennsylvania 18 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Pennsylvania 12 

Bocky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 

Nevada 1 

Scabies: 

Washington 15 

Septic sore throat: 

Montana 3 

Oklahoma ' 40 

Tetanus: 

Oklahoma > 1 

Pennsylvania 4 

Trachoma: 

Oklahoma i 5 

Pennsylv’ania 2 

South Dakota 4 

Trichinosis: 

South Dakota 2 


Tularaemia: OiMt 

Ahkbama 2 

Montana.. 1 

Pennsylvania..... I 

Virginia • 

Typhus fever: 

Alabama 8 

Undulant fever: 

Alabama 1 

Oklahoma * 1 

Pennsylvania... - 7 

Washington 1 

Vincent's angina: 

Oklahoma ‘ 2 

Whooping cough: 

Alabama 57 

Montana .... 199 

Nevada 10 

Oklahoma'... 24 

Pennsylvania... 822 

South Dakota 85 

Virginia 421 

Washington 234 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of mure than 33,400,000, 
The estimated population of the 90 cities reporting deaths is more than 31,865,000. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended February 21 ^ 1931 f and February 22 ^ 1930 



1 

1931 

1930 

Kstlmated 

expectancy 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria* 




45 States .... ......... 

1 . too 

429 

1,317 

508 


97 cities 

W7 

Measles: 

45 States 

12,705 

4,289 

10,141 

2,812 


97 cities 


Meningococcus meniugitis. 


46 States 

145 

236 

131 


97 cities .............................. 

73 


Poliomyelitis: 

1 ' ' 

4S Status , ^ _ _ _ _ _ 

22 

17 


Scarlet fever: 


4a StfliiM r ■ v. _ - - - _ ^ - ... . 

5, 799 

2,194 

6,047 

1,854 


tt7HtiAs , , 

1,568 

Smallpox: 

46 States 

904 

1,505 

150 


07 oitiAs - - _ . 

130 

61 

Tirphoid fever: ! 

46 States - - 

145 

174 

33 


97 cities. . , _ . . ^ 

23 

25 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: j 



90 cities 

i,r388 

1,181 


Smallpox: i 


90citles - - 

2 

0 

■jjHHHPPPH 

Memphis, Tenn m .t . t „ . r - r 

1 

0 

pPWiiiiiM 

Port Worth. Tex 

X 

0 

BSpllB 




■■■HI 


I Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 












m\ 


€C^ teportt for tmk mde4 


Tim expeettsoy" glv«o for diiihth«rfo» poiiomy«Uti«, searlet fover» smallpox^ tml -typhoid 

fovor ii the result of an attempt to ascertain tom previoas ooDarrmue the number of oases of the diiasM 
under ooasideratioii that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics, tt 
Is bo^ on rep^Mfts to the PabHc Health Bervloe during the past nine years. It Is In most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the oorresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
inchide several epidemics, or when tor other reasons the median Is tmsatJsfactory* the epidemic periods 


SIS excluded* and the estimated expectancy is the moan number of cases reported for the woel^during 
nonepidemie years. ' 


If rile Imports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many yea« as possiblOf 
but no year earlier than 1022 is included Is obtaining the estimnte^l expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from tho usual trend. For some of the diseases given in th# 


table the available data were not sutriciont to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy* ^ 



iss ait' 







































my repm «imM Mnunt CT^ IWlMCfoi^ue^ 



























































60 f tf«Kh 18 , i«si 

far week ended Pehhmv tl, lOSt—^d&xidibd ^ 























































IfliMiiMbusi 608 

City r^/urta /r i«e«fc andtd ftbnww 





































61991 

Cttg rtip^for week mieid Pe^wtrv 01, 1991— Gonflli»i«d 



scarlet (Over 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

cough, 








Tuber- 





Division^ State, 

Rm 

■I 

Oases, 



culo- 

sis. 

Cases, 



t>«^ 

and city 

estl- 

Cases, 

estl- 

Oases, 

Deaths 

deaths 

estl- 

Cases, 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 



ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 









ancy 





WEST NORTH 

! 











ciNTYX--eontd. 












Missouri: 












Kansas City 

21 

16 

0 

0 


7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

130 

St. Joseph 

Bt. l^ms 

a 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

26 

36 

183 

2 

3 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

8 

Ml 

North Dakota: 











Farso.. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

> ‘ 

Grand Forks.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

South Dakota: 












Aberdeen...... 

1 

0 

0 

0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls.... 

2 

0 

0 

3 



0 

0 


0 

8 

Nebraska: 











Omaha........ 

6 

10 

2 

16 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

67 

Kansas: 








Topeka 

4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

n 

n 

0 

n 


30 

Wichita 

4 

1 

0 

41 


^K1 


0 



29 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


■ 


Delaware: 






B 


B 


Bl 


Wilmington... 

6 

8 

0 

0 


HI 

HI 


^■1 


28 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

39 

40 

0 

0 

B1 

H 

B 

B 

Hi 


269 

Cmnberalnd... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

^B1 






17 

Frederick 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 




0 


5 

District of Col.: 












Washington... 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg — 

24 

14 

1 

0 


9 

■i 

B 

0 

B 

J90 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

’ 11 

Norfolk 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 


Richmond 

4 

16 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

Rnannkfi 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

W'cst Virdnla. 









Charleston.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 


1 

1 


* 10 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

2 

1 

0 

0 

H 

0 

■ 


0 

0 

22 

Raleigh.......^-- 

1 

2 

1 

0 

^B1 

4 

0 

0 


7 

18 

WiliSngton... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 


3 

11 

W'inston-Salem 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

12 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

^H 

^B1 

37 

Columbia 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

^^Bl 

^b1 

86 

OrAAnvillA 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 




Georgia: 











Atlanta _ . 

G 

67 

2 

1 


7 

0 


1 

2 1 

> 114 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oi 

0 



0 

6 

Sayannab 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 




0 

46 

Florida: 







0 1 




81 

Miami 

3 ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

^K1 

^Bi 

Tampa . 

0 

8 

0 

0 


3 


2 


^Bl 

U 

HAST SOUTH CEN- 







B 



B 

TRAL 







■ 





Kentucky: 




1 



B 



B 


Covington 

1 

19 

0 

0 

0 



0 



28 

Tennessee: 












Memphis...... 

8 

63 

1 

8 

1 

6 

Hi 

0 



90 

Nashville 

2 

7 

0 ! 



2 


0 

^hI 


60 

Alabama: 1 











80 

B:rmingham 

2 

8 

1 

0 1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

VI 


Mobile...-™^ 

0 

3 

0 

0 


2 




^B] 

16 

Montgomery.. 

west .SOUTH 

1 

1 

0 

0 














■ 





CENTRAL 












\ 

Arkansas: 







■ 





Fort Smith 

LltUe Hock.... 
liouislana: ^ 

1 

0 

^0 


.fN 



0 


0 


2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

IBi 

0 

0 

0 












172 

New Orleans.. 

8 

26 

0 

4 


15 

2 

1 

0 

8 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma; 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

40 

Muskosee 

1 

3 

2 

0 


__ 

0 

1 


0 













































mKiPiU.IMl ^ 

CUn nparU tnM F«inHiry U, 


Divfiion, fitata^ 
anddty 

5i 

— 

Scarlal Isver 

BmaHlkox 

Tober* 

TyiiisdA 

WtkOOii^ 

re- 

pofted 

iMBSie 

Oaaest 

esti- 

mated 

Biiieet- 

anoy 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Oasesi 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases, 

le* 

ported 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

onto- 

pS!^ 

Oaasi. 

eB^ 

mated 

fldtlMflA* 

Caeai^ 

- 

poM 

Diittas 
la- ^ 
perti4 


111 

WIST SOUTH 












ClNTRAIr-<50ntd, 












Texas: 












DaUas 


8 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


8 

60 

Fort Worth..,, 


2 

2 

17 

1 

2 

0 

0 


0 

88 

Galveston 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

28 

Houston 

2 


3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

78 

Antonio... 

2 

H 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

66 

IIOUHTAIN 


■ 










Montana: 


H| 












Kl 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

^M1 

0 

8 

Great Falls 


10 



0 


0 



10 

s 

Helena 


0 


6 

0 


0 

0 


0 

$ 

Missoula 


0 


0 

0 

^Kl 

0 

0 



8 

Idaho: 












Boise 


2 



0 


0 



^■1 

6 

Colorado: 












Penver 

14 

14 



0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2t 

07 

Pueblo 

2 

1 


0 

0 


0 


0 

7 

9 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

15 

Arisona: 












Phoenix 

1 

0 


1 



0 


0 

1 


Utah: 






Ml 






Salt Lake City. 

3 

7 

1 


0 

Ml 

0 



25 

27 

Nevada: 












Heno 

0 

0 


Ml 

0 

0 

Ml 

0 


0 

a 

> pAonc 



■ 









Washington: 




Ml 



M| 





Seattle 

10 

7 






a 


44 


SpnkAHA - _ ^ 

6 

0 


8 






2 


Tacoma 

2 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Ml 


muisji 

0 

87 

Oregon: 

Salem......... 

■ 

0 

1 

0 



H 

■ 




California: 

Mi 







Mi 




Los Angeles... 


26 

8 

6 

0 

26 

2 


0 

18 

268 



4 

0 



7 

0 


0 

8 

80 


27 

2 

1 

2 

“ 

17 

0 

2 

0 

24 

188 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis j 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Inlhn- 
tOe pandyns) 

Division, State, and dty 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Oases 

Deaths 








ancy 



KHW XNOIAKD 










Maesachuaetts; 










Boston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SprtnaBeld — 

Bhode IsUmd: 

1 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence 

0 


1 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

MXDDIS ATLAHnC 









‘ 

NewF^ork:* 

New York 

12, 


4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

< 0 

New Jersey: 

Newarli- , 

0 

2 

9 

0 

^ 0 

0 

0 

Pwnsjrlvanl,: 







«>Bad#lplito 

6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

8 

0 

1] 

0 

0 

0 

ol 

0 


iEia)kp (Ilk mao): 1 deatli at New York City. 





























































6£S >laM]il8,ll»8I' 

Cttg Hporkfcr wede ended Fehrmry ti, 1931 — Ooatinwd 


Division, State, and city 

Meningo* 

cooeue 

zoehlngitis 

tifthani^en« 

cepnantis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (influi- 
tilep^yw 

Cases 



Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti> 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 


EAST NOmTif CEMTAAL 

Ohio: 

f'iocirinftti _____ 

1 

1 

A 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

A 

0 

OleveIun(l._ 

0 

0 

Kl 

1 


A 

A 

'HI 

0 

Indtane: 

IndlanAPolLs ^ _ 

0 

1 

m 


0 

■ 


m 

0 

Illinois: 

rhipftpo__ ^ _ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

■ 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit _ - _ _ 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 


H 

1 

0 

Wisconsin: 

]Vlilvvaukee_ _ _ _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

\ 

1 0 

Racine. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



6 

Superior — 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

1 

0 

Minnfiftpoh^. ______ rrr^^r^T^ 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Ba 

0 

Iowa 

D«fl Moines _ _ , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

Sioux City. ,___ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

Eansjw rity.^^_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

fit. lionU ^ -- 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 


^^b!b 

0 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Marvland: 

BaHimora 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

District of Columbia: 

Washington TTrrrnx 

2 

1 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

Virginia: 

Riohmond 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

North C'arolina: 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

H 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 


0 

Winston>fialem__ . 

0 

0 

K1 

0 

2 

0 


HI 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston.. - 

0 

0 

m 

0 

2 

0 

H 

0 

0 

Columbia ,, 

0 

8 


0 

0 

0 


^^BlB 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta_ 

0 

1 

m 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

Savannah __ __ ,^r-rr. 

0 

0 

Bi 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida; 

Tampa.. ....... 

0 

0 

m 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee’ 

Memphis. 

7 

5 

0 

0 

m 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville 

2 

2 


0 


0 

0 


0 

Alabama; 

Biriiiingham.... 

1 

1 

H 

0 

1 

1 

B 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orlenn.s _ _ _ 

3 

1 

m 

0 

4 

4 

B 

0 

0 

Shreveport-- _____ ^ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas; 

Dallas .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Ilouston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio _ -^___ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hi : 


0 

0 

0 

^^NTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

City 

2 

0 

■1 

0 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: ^ 

TftOfiTna , ■■ — 


‘ 0 

f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California; 

liOR Angelea. . . 

2 

2 

0 

1 

■11 

0 

0 

I 

0 

SacraTnehto^,^. 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 











t Nonresident. 








































m 


The IdUowittg tMm giiNBrlliifr latm per 1^^000 for llie 

IMeoeli period ended FetMruavy 21, 1981, eomperod i^tam for n Blfo p eri od 
ended February 22, 1980, The population dgnfoe uoed in eomputing foies 
are eatimated mld«year populations for 1930 and 19S1, respeetively, derlvedlrom 
the 1930 census. The 98 cities reporting cases hare an esiiinated aggregate 
population of more than 33,000,000. The 91 dties reporting deaths, have more 
than 31;k)0,000 estimated population. f 

' ^ - 
Summary of weekly reporti from cities January 18 to February 81 f Annual 

rates per 100,000 population, compared vntk rales far the corresponding period 
of mo 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES ' 



Week ended— 

i 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. ! 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


24. 

1031 

26, 

1030 

81, 

1031 

loio 

1^1 

B 

}&i 

15, 

1080 

1^1 

1% 

98dties 

*70 

no 

*80 

112 

•78 

02 

67 

95 

>67 

01 

New England 

Middle Atlantic- 

106 

mm 

106 

135 

82 

no 

75 

104 

160 

100 

67 

01 

68 

08 

53 

02 

53 

78 

64 

88 

East North Central 

04 

144 

111 

199 

96 

102 

85 

Hi 

66 

101 

West North Central 

84 

88 

111 

77 

00 

83 

56 

107 

50 

95 

South Atlantic 

>65 

116 

*73 

116 

>76 

76 

59 

102 

47 

120 

East South Central 

76 

66 

70 

84 

62 

72 

52 

60 

58 

96 

West South Central ..... 

81 

146 

163 

216 

156 

167 

118 

136 

186 

80 

Mountain 

35 

35 

70 

35 

78 

70 

78 

62 

86 

70 

Paeifio.... 

88 

70 

45 

00 

60 

86 

40 

75 

60 

58 
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FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provineea — Communicable diseases — Week ended February 81, 1981 . — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended February 
21, 1931, as follows: 


Province 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

fever 

Dysen- 

tery 


Polio- 

myelitis 

Smallpox 

Typhoid 

fever 

PHtifift RdwArd IfilAnd 1 . . 



■9 







68 

1 








i 







6 




■ 

3 

i 

7 


1 


1 


1 



:::::::::: 

MMM 

18 

3 



■jM 



3 


BHBbB 

3 

1 


2 

2 


BBBBB 






6 

8 

76 

■■Q 

1 24 

1 

22 




■■I. 


I No case of any disease Included in the table was reported during the week. 


Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended February 81, 
1981. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
February 21, 1931, as follows; 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

CArebrnttplnfi] Tnaolngitia ^ , 

2 

Ophthalmia neonatoMMM 

1 

ChfpJrAn Tvw ” _ - 

88 

PiiArpori^ septicemia — 

2 


46 

Scarlet feverl 

05 


6 

TuhereulMiB,. ,, 

84 


1 


6 


62 

Whooping Rough — ^ 

60 


23 




CUBA 

Provinces — CommunicaMe diseases — Four voeeks ended Janyary 17, 
1981. — ^During the four weeks ended January 17, 1931, cases ^ certain 
communicable diseases, were reported in the provinces of Cuba as 
follows: 


( 614 ) 




































Hahwm — Comtnunieable diseases — January, 19S1. — ^Durii^ the 
month of January, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported 
in tlie city of Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 




12 

22 

1 

2 

2 


Measles - 




8 

Rabies. 


FlfftHfijdfl. ^ 

Scarlet fever 

Leprosy 

■Si 

Tulwculosis - 


Mftlariftl .. - 

Typhoid fever * 


HHH 



> Many of these cases are from the island, outside of Habana. 


DENMARK 

Communicahle diseases — December, 1930. — During the month of 
December, 1930, cases of certain communicable diseases were re- 
ported in Denmark as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cenbrosptnal meningitis 

4 

Parntvnhoid fever _ 

8 

Chicken pox 7 

81 


4 

Diphtheria and croup 

499 

Puerperal fever _ _ _ ^ _ 

21 

Erysipelas ........... 

297 

fieahiea . _ . . r r 

844 

German measles 

3 

Scarlet fever 

170 

Influenea ........ 

5,907 


4 

T^thargiC _ _ _ . 

A 

HMt^^^^Bpf?^SS8888888888SS8l 

5 

Measles 


! TTnilulant fever fBac. abort. Bana^. 

54 

Mumps - 

'893 


2,101 





PORTO RICO 

San Juan — Communicable diseases — Five weeks ended January 31, 
1931. — During the five weeks ended January 31, 1931, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported in San Juan, Porto Rico, as 
follows: 




































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Fiom medl^ofllears of the Pablie Hoaltb Service, Am^can consuls. International OfBce of Pablie Hygiene, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, health section of the Le 
ivattpns, olsier sources. The rcmts contained in the following tables must not be consider^ as compl^ or final as re^irds either the list of country imdud^ or the 
for the particolar countries to which reports are given. 










































































CHOLERA, n,AGDE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

























Piague'infected rats. 
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Plagoe-infected 



CTOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS PETER. AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

FLAG UEx-Coaitiiiued 
1C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 






































CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 














































CHOLEKA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continiifld 
fC indicates cases; D, deaths; V, ];ire8ent] 





























































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 





Manchut^k^H^bhi (sse ato tcJje below) 

ShanghsL...... ...... 

Chosen (see table below), 

CEediosIoTalda (see table below). 

Egypt: 
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1 The Director Qexi«ral of Poblic Health of Qoatemala reports an unusual outbreak typhus fever in a small village in Quatemala. 
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TOL. 46 APRIL 3, 1931 NO. 14 

THE PREVALENCE OF INFLUENZA 

Only 4,655 cases of influenza were reported to the Public Health 
Service by State health officers for the week ended March 21, 1931. 
This is the smallest number reported for any week since Januarf 17. 
The disease this year has been characterized by somewhat irregular 
progress from east to west, short duration in most localities, few com- 
plications, and a low death rate as compared with epidemic years 
since 1917. 

Reports from Great Britain and European countries show a general 
decrease in the prevalence of influenza, although the latest available 
information includes reports of increases in some localities. 


SICKNESS AMONG INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES IN THE 
SECOND HALF OF 1930 ‘ 

A favorable health record among industrial workers during the 
second half of 1930 is indicated from reports of a group of industrial 
sick-benefit associations covering about 135,000 male industrial em- 
ployees. The record is based on the frequency of claims for sickness 
and nonindustrial accident benefits covering cases causing disability 
for 8 consecutive calendar days or longer. A low rate of cases causing 
more than one we^’s disability was recorded also for male employees 
of the same industrial establishments in the first and second quarters 
of 1930.* 

Although available morbidity rates are based on sample data that 
may be too small to be representative, favorable mortality rates in 
1930 suggest that the relatively low incidence rates of disabling sick- 
ness among the men included in the record under discussion may 
have prevailed generally. The death rate among about 19 million 
industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan life Insurance Co. is re- 
ported as being about 1 per cent less than in 1927, when the previous 
minimum death rate was established.* Among the sixty-odd thou- 
sand members of the Relief Plan of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
both mortality and morbidity in 1930 were substantially below the 


1 From the Ofllco of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation, U. S. Public Health Service. 

* Cf. Sickness among industrial employees in the first half of 1030, Public Health Reports, Vol. 46, No. 43, 
October 24, 1030. ftlepriat No. 1420.) 

* Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insuranco Co., Vol. 12, No. 1, January, 1031, p. 1. 
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ayerage. during prior years.* The data ayaiiable tseem to indicate that 
the year as a whole was marked by relatively good hwlth among the 
w^e-earning population of the United States. 

That the favorable sickness record was due largely to the absence of 
serious epidemics of a respiratory nature is indicated by the non- 
respiratory disease rate, which differed little in 1930 from that of 1929 
and 1928. In contrast, the incidence of influenza or grippe was much 
lower in three of the four quarters of 1930 than in the corresponding 
periods of the two immediately preceding years. The frequency of 
cases of pneumonia also was relatively low throughout the year 1930. 
The death rate from influenza among industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. was lower in 1930 than for any other 
year, with a single exception, since the great pandenaic of 1918-19. The 
mortality rate for influenza and pneumonia combined was the smallest 
ever experienced among these millions of insured persons, as was the 
1 930 rate for pneumonia separately.* It will be recalled that the recent 
mild wave of influenza did not get under way until January, 1931 . 

An unusually low rate was established not only for influenza and 
pneumonia, especially in the second half of 1930, but also for other 
diseases of the respiratory system. The rates for bronchitis (acute 
and chronic) and for pharyngitis, tonsillitis, and other diseases of the 
pharynx were unusually low as may be seen from the comparisons 
afforded in Table 1. The diseases included in the category “other 
respiratory diseases” were also conspicuous by their infrequency. 
The low rate of new cases of tuberculosis of the respiratory system 
shown in the fourth quarter of 1930 may be revised upward if later 
reports change to a diagnosis of tuberculosis certain cases which at 
present are classified among the less serious respiratory diseases. 
There is little likelihood, however, that the indicated rate of new cases 
of tuberculosis in the third quarter of 1930 will be appreciably altered. 
In general, it may be said that all of the numerically important 
respiratory diseases appear to have occurred at below-average inci- 
dence in this industrial group during the last six months of 1930. 

In spite of unusually hot weather in the third quarter of 1930 (July, 
August, September), the frequency of 8-day and longer cases of dis- 
eases of the stomach, diarrhea, and enteritis was not abnormally high. 
The only nonrespiratoiy disease group shown in Table 1 which ex- 
hibited signs of increased prevalence in the summer of 1930 was the 
epidemic and endemic disease group, exclusive of influenza. This 
group covers titles numbered 1 to 10 and 12 to 25 in the International 
list of the Causes of Death, 1920 revision. 

As has been indicated, the morbidity rates presented in Table 1 
cover a very small sample of the wage-earning population of the 

< Fifth Annuel Iteport of BeUef Plan of Bothlobani Bte«] Coiporation and Subaldlary Companies, p. 8. 
i Statistical Bultotin, Metropolitan Life Insoranoe Co,, Vol. 12, No, 1, January, 1981, p. I, 
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oountry. However, comparisons of recent with earlier periods were 
made among men in the same industrial establishments, so that the 
same population, as near as it was possible to obtain, was under 
observation. 

The establishments included were (with one exception) located 
north of the Oliio and Potomac Rivers and cast of the Mississippi. 
The sickness rates for female employees are not presented on account 
of paucity of data. 

Table 0 / disability lasting 8 calendar days or longer in the third 

and 1928 — Male morbidity experience of 17 industrial establishments which 
reported their cases to the United Stales Public Health Service during all three 
years ‘ 


Diseases Causing Disability (Numbers In parentheses are disease title 
numbers from the International List of (Tauses of Death, 3d levlsion. 

Annual number of disabilities 
per 1,000 men In— 

Paris, 1020) 

1930 

1929 I 1928 


THIUD QUARTEB (JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER) 


SleJcness and nonlndustrlal Injuries — — 

Nonindustrial injuries 

Sickness 

Eespiratory diseases 

Influenza and Rrippe (11) 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic (99) 

Pneumonia, all forms (100, 101) 

Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils (109) 

Tuberculosis of the lespiratory system (31) 

Other respiratory diseases (97, 98, 102-107) 

Nonrespirator y diseases 

Diseases of the stomach, diarrhea, and cnteiltis (111,112, 114) 

Other diseavses of the di(!ostive sj-stem (108, 110, 115-127) 

Diseases of tlie cli dilatory and gemto-urin ary systems and annexe (87- 

9fi, 128-13H) - 

Diseases of the nervous system (70-84) 

Diseases of the skin (I5i-154; 

Euidemic and endemic diseases except influenza (1-10, 12-25) 

liheuinatisra— acute and chronic (51, 62) 

Lumbago and other diseases of the organa of locomotion (158) 

Ill 'defined and unknown causes (205) 

All other diseases (20-30, 32-37, 41-50, 53-09, 86, 86, 155-167, 159, 104).., 

Average number of males covered In the records — 


78.2 

88.2 

84.1 

12 6 

13.3 

11.1 

65.7 

74.9 

73.0 

17.2 

23.3 

25.0 

4 2 

6 8 

9.1 

2.9 

3 4 

3.8 

1.2 

1.5 

L2 

4.5 

5.8 

6.1 

.9 

1.1 

.9 

3.5 

4.7 

4.9 

48,5 

51.6 

48.0 

6.8 

6.9 

6.7 

8.2 

10.1 

8.9 

7.1 

8.2 

6.5 

6 0 

6.0 

4.7 

4.6 

4.8 

6.4 

1.4 

1.2 

.9 

4.5 

4.4 

6.0 

3.5 

3.7 

3.4 

2.3 

2.0 

1 8 

6.1 

5.3 

4.7 

137,730 1 

143, 344 

110,985 


FOURTH QUARTER (OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER) 


Sickness and nonindustrial Injuries. 

Nonlndustrlal injuries 

Biokness 


Ilosplratory diseases 

Influenza and grippe (U) 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic (99) 

Pneumonia, all forms (100,101) 

Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils (109) — 
Tuberctiiosis of the respiratory system (31), 
Other respiratory diseases (97, 98, 102-107).. 


r diseases - 

Diseases of the stomach, diarrhea, and enteritis (111,112,114).. 

Other diseases of the digestive system (108, iio, 115 - 127) 

Diseases of the circulatory and genlto-urmary systems and annexa (87- 

96, 128-136) 

Dkteases of the nervous system (70-84) 

Diseases of the skin (151-154) - 

Epidemic and endemic disewes except influenza (l-iO, 12-25) 

Hbeumatism— acute and chronic (61, 62) 

Lumbago and other diseases of the organs of locomotion (158) 

UMeflned and unknown causes (205) 

AU other diseases (20-30, 82-37, 41-50, 63-09, 85, 86, 156-157, 169, 164)... 

Average number of msdes covered in the records 


84.5 

96.0 


12 2 

12.7 

11.4 

72 3 

83.3 

118.0 

26.0 

37.4 


10.7 

15.1 

45.4 

4 2 

6.5 

6.7 

2.0 

2.9 

3.0 

4.1 

6.9 

5.9 

.7 

1.0 

.9 

4.3 

5.0 

6.4 

46.3 

4.5.9 

49.4 

5.5 

5.0 

6.1 

8.1 

7.3 

7.2 

7.8 

7.3 

8.0 

4.3 

6.4 

6.8 

3.8 

3.8 

4.7 

1.9 

1.9 

1.2 

5.1 

4.6 

4.9 



5.1 



2.0 


mMm 

4.0 

131, 673 

140,007 

110,452 


I Except that the rate for 1028 covers 16 of the 17 establishments included In 1929 and 1930. 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBUC HEALTH 


Injunction to restrain operation of municipal sewage disposal plant 
denied. — (Texas Commission of Appeals; city of Wylie et al. o. Ston^, 
34 S. W. (2d) 842; decided Feb. 4, 1931.) The plaintiff in the trial 
court was the owner of a tract of land which was located near the 
city of Wylie and which was used by the plaintiff as a homestead 
for himself and family. Adjacent to this land was a tract owned by 
the city of Wylie and on which was maintained a municipal sewage 
disposal plant. On the ground that such disposal plant constituted a 
nuisance which interfered with the use and comfortable enjoyment 
of his premises, the plaintiff brought suit solely to restrain the city 
from the further operation of the plant at the place where it was 
located. The jury found that the operation of the plant constituted 
a nuisance which diminished the value of plaintiff’s premises to the 
extent of $5,000, that the removal of the plant by the city would 
entail a loss upon it of $8,000, and that there was another more 
suitable location for such a plant where injuries similar to those 
suffered by the plaintiff would not be inflicted upon others. Upon 
these findings the trial court decreed that the disposal plant be abated 
as a nuisance, and the city was restrained from using or operating 
the same at the place where located after six months from the date 
of final judgment. The court of civil appeals reversed the judgment 
of the trial court, and the plaintiff took the case to the commission 
of appeals. 

By article 1109b of the Revised Statutes, 1925, cities and towns of 
less than 5,000 inhabitants were given the power to “appropriate 
private property for public purposes whenever the governing author- 
ities shall deem it necessary and to take any private property within 
or without the city limits for any of the following purposes, to wit: 
* * * sewer systems, storm sewers, sewage disposal plants, drains, 

filtering beds and emptying grounds for sewer systems.’’ The city 
challenged the power of the trial court to substitute its judgment as 
to a proper location for a disposal plant for that of the city’s govern- 
ing body, in the absence of pleading and proof that the city officials 
in locating the plant acted arbitrarily or capriciously. The commis- 
sion of appeals held that the above-quoted statute vested a discre- 
tionary power in the governing body of the city as to the location of 
the disposal plant, and that, such being the case, the courts were not 
authorized to interfere with the exercise of the discretion thus granted 
in the absence of pleading and proof, which was wanting in the instant 
case, that the action of the city officials in selecting the particular 
location was not the exercise of a fair discretion but was the result 
of an arbitraiy or capricious choice upon their part. 

The commission of appeals also held that article 1108 of the Revised 
Statutes, 1925, which authorized a dty to purchase and own lands 
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for the purpose of operating a sewerage system, should be construed 
in connection with article 1109b, as both related to the same subject 
matter. The commission stated that ^'the authorization in article 
1109b to 'take any private property' when 'the governing authorities 
shall deem it necessary' should be construed to include that taken 
either by purchase or through condemnation proceedings. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
No sound reason can be advanced as to why the legislature would vest 
a discretion in the city authorities as to the location of a sewerage 
plant where land was acquired by condemnation and deny such 
privilege where litigation had been avoided by acquiring the land 
by private purchase." 

The judgment of the court of civil appeals was aj05rmed. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MILK 
PRODUCTION AND CONTROL 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
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iDooeaaod. 
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PRELIMINABY BEPORT 

Your committee has directed its efforts toward collecting informa- 
tion on milk that would be of value to the conference in promoting 
and protecting the health and welfare of the chUd. 

» The different phases of milk selected for study were (1) its relation 
to commtmicable diseases, (2) its public-health supervision, (3) its 
nutritional aspect,. and (4) its economic aspect. The committee, in 
order to facilitate its work, was divided into four subcommittees, 
each of which has considered one of these phases of the subject. 

The subcommittee on communicable diseases transmitted through 
milk collected information on the human and bovine diseases that 
may be or are milk-bome, the epidemiological e\’idence of each 
disease, and the number of recorded outbreaks of disease traced to 
milk or milk products during the past six years. 

The subcommittee on the public-health supervision of milk, ob- 
tained information on the essential elements of milk supervision, the 
legal aspect of its supervision, the measurement of the results of milk 
supervision effort, and the present status of milk supervision in this 
country. 

The subcommittee on the nutritional aspects of milk considered 
the nutritive properties of cow’s milk and milk products and the 
nutritive properties of human milk. 

The subcommittee on the economic aspects of milk obtained infor- 
mation on the consumption of fluid milk and other milk products, the 
production, marketing, transportation, processing, and delivery of 
milk, and the economic importance of the sanitary quality of milk 
and cream. 

For the purposes of this report, each subcommittee has presented 
a brief statement containing the conclusions it has drawn from its 
studios and its recommendations based thereon. The individual 
subcommittee reports follow. 

Report of Subcommittee on Communicable Diseases Transmitted Throush Milk 

The netvest and freshest food that we consume in some form every 
da}' is at the same time the oldest-known food of which tliere is an 
accurate historical record. 

Archseologists have recently discovered on the fagade of the temple 
at Ur a milking scene; thus as long ago as 4000 B. C. milk was an 
important source of food in that ancient civilization of the Chaldees. 

The Bible has many references to milk. 

The wise King Solomon admonished bis people “to have goat’s 
milk for the food of thy household and for the maintenance of thy 
maidens.’’ No wonder he is represented to be the wisest man in the 
world 1 
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A]] down the ages histoiy records the use and importance of milk 
as a food. Even the legendary tales of ancient Rome ledte the most 
astonishing and magical event of the twin bo3rs, Remus and Romtdua, 
afterwards the founders and her(^ of Rome, who, as children, were 
abandoned in a cave to perish, but who were miraculously nurtured 
by a “she” wolf with her milk imtil they were found and rescued. 

These actual and legendary records but emphasize the fact of the 
important place as a food that milk held during all the ages of recorded 
history. 

Babies who were denied mother’s milk have been dependent for 
their nourishment and, indeed, their life, upon milk from some one of 
our domestic animals, usually the cow, goat, ass, or camel. 

The production of an abundant, safe, and wholesome milk supply 
has been attended with great difficulties and its success or failure has 
in a large measure conditioned the life hazard of babies who could 
not be breast fed, as revealed in the infant mortality tables of the 
various covmtries of the world, particularly mortality due to the 
diarrheal diseases. Not only is the life hazard of bottle-fed babies 
most favorably influenced by a pure and wholesome milk supply, but 
the average level of robust health of infant, child, and adult as 
expressed in normal nutrition and vigorous resistance to disease is 
enormously increased and promoted, for milk and milk products 
have become one of our most important and indispensable foods in 
the daily dietary of America. 

The tremendous increase in production and consumption of milk 
and milk products bas brought with it problems relating to its safety 
and wholesomeness. 

The recurring milk-borne epidemics, with their annual total of sick- 
ness, deaths, and economic loss should be considered in the light of 
impressive evidence that milk control officials, milk distributors, and 
daiiymen have a tremendous responsibility in securing for the con- 
suming public a clean and safe milk. The evidence that this respon- 
sibility has not yet been fully met is presented in the following table 
of milk-borne epidemics occurring in the United States during the 
past six years. 
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A review of the milk-bome epidemics for 1929, compared with the 
6-year period 1924-1928, is not very reassuring from the standpoint 
of reduction of epidemics and in cases of illness therefrom with their 
attendant deaths. 

Table 2 reveals the situation as reported by the several State health 
officers of the United States: 

Table 2. — Milk-bome epidemics in the United States in 1929 — cases and deaths 
by disease — as compared with those of the preceding 6-year period 

[Reported by State health officers] 


Milk-bome epidemics, coses and deaths 


1920 


yyear period, 1024 to 1928 


Disease 

1 

Number of 
States report- 
ing 

Epidemics 

Coses 

1 Deaths 

Epidemics 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

All tllsftASAa ^ 

44 


1,959 


48 

1 

214 i 


8,947 


^323 


Diphtheria 

0 

0 



1 


8 

3.73 

'208 

2.32 

1 

0.30 

D3r8entery 

1 

1 

2.27 

6 

0.41 

0 

1 6 







OftfitroAntArlti.*;-. . ,, 

0 

0 





1 

4 

1.86 

391 

137 

0 

0 

Paratyphoid 

1 

1 

2.27 

38 

1.93 

1 

2 i 

2 

.93 

55 

.61 

0 

0 

PollODivelitis 

0 

0 






1 

.46 

11 

. 12 

2 

.01 

Scarlet fever 

5 

9 

20 45 

722 

36 85 

1 1 

2 

25 

11.68 

1,262 

14 00 

9 

2.78 

Septic sore throat 

b 

7 

16 90 

739 

37 72 

13 

27.08 

16 

7.00 

3,422 

38. 24 

63 

19.50 

Typhoid fever 

18 

25 

50.81 

450 

22,97 

33 , 68. 74 

152 

71. 03 

! 3,569 

39.89 

248 

76.78 

Uhdulant fever 

1 

1 

2.27 

2 

.10 

»! 

0 1 

7 

3.27 

I 39 

.43 1 

0 

I 

0 


Table 3 sets forth the sources of milk infection as disclosed by the 
reports from the State departments of health. Of the 44 epidemics, 
13 were traced to chronic carrier’s of disease; 18 to sick persons con- 
tinuing to work in the dairy (so-called ambulatory cases) ; 5 epidemics 
were reported to be due to contaminated and unsterilized bottles 
which were returned from homes where sickness prevailed; 4 were 
said to be due to the polluted water supply; and 1 is attributed to 
diseased dairy cows. “Carriers” and “cases on dairies,” the two 
most frequent sources of milk infections, combined caused 31 epi- 
demics, or 76 per cent of the total, involving 1,836, or 90 per cent, 
of the cases and 23, or 61 per cent, of the deaths. 
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In the fall of 1923 the American Child Healtib Aaaooiaiion^ ki co- 
operation with the Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities and the Association of Dairy, Food, and Drug Offidals, inau- 
gurated what was announced at the time as "A nation-wide move- 
ment to secure for every baby, child, and adult in America a clean 
and safe milk supply.” This cooperative work has been carried on 
continuously since its inauguration. Up to 1930, 29 States and one 
Province of Canada have been surveyed as to the conditions of milk 
production and distribution in fairly representative sections of the 
States. The results of these surveys show that the milk supply in 
the smaller cities and country towns is not generally produced and 
distributed under such sanitary conditions and safeguards as to insure 
a safe supply of milk to the ultimate consumer. In these smaller 
communities a very small percentage of the milk is pasteurized; 



Chart 1.— Milk-borne epidemics in the United States, 1020-1024, reported by State health officers. 

Of the 119 epidemics recorded on the chart, the major percentage distribution of them occurred 
in cities of from 10,000 to 25,000 population and in smaller communities, including the rural 
sections and towns under 2,500 population 

thus the continuing annual epidemics of milk-borne diseases need 
not be a matter of surprise, although it is a matter of great concern 
from the standpoint of public health. This point of view is supported 
by the epidemiological evidence shown in Charts 1 and 2. 

The probable reason for the higher incidence of milk-borne epi- 
demics in the small country towns and rimal sections, and the cities 
of from 5,000 to 25,000 is that in such communities we find the larg- 
est population groups being served almost wholly by raw milk; that 
is, milk not produced under effective or, in the majority of instances, 
any source of continuing control. From these studies one may 
fairly conclude that in the average American city of from 6,000 
to 25,000 population, and in the small towns and rural communities 
one may expect to encounter the greatest health hazard in relation 
to the consumption of unpasteurized milk. 

If we may use milk-supply control as an indication of sanitary 
development, health department practice in the small town is still 
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la Its infaae^f . Thin milk supply is little better in sanitary quality 
tban it would have been if approved processes of pasteurization had 
never been discovered. The large cities have long recognized the 



Craiit 2.— MUk-borne epidemks in the United States, 122fr-192&, reported by State bealtb oflEicers. 
Epidemics occtirring in cities during the period 1025-1929 have somewhat the same distrihation 
f» those of the period 1029-1924, although in the later period the larger percentage of milk'bome 
diseases occurred in the rural districts and in towns under 2,500 population 

protection afforded by pasteurization, and thus, so far as milk-borne 
diseases arc concerned, are reasonably well protected. The problem 
of the small town and city is to awaken its citizens to the need for 
clean milk, rendered safe by pasteurization. When we remember 



CiUET 8.— MUk-bome epidemics in the United States, 1020-1920, reported by State health officers 
(1920 populations). The percentage distribution of mllk>bome epidemics during the decade 
1929-1020, as expressed in cases and deaths distributed by population of communities affected, 
shows the same general trend—tho higher percentages occurring in citloB of between 5,000 and 
85,000 popolatlon and in towns under 2,500 population, including rural communities 


that approximate^^ 60 per cent of our population resides in the small 
towns and rural communities, and thus in the main are without the 
protection that pasteurized milk affords, the importance of this type 
of public healUi problem is self-evident. 
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It seems reasonable to conclude that until the time when we hare 
efficient pasteurization of milk, frequent outbreaks of milk*bome 
epidemics may be expected. 

A search of literature reveals an occasional epidemic of disease 
caused by dairy products other than milk. Thus thore have been 
recorded five ice-cream epidemics, three of which were outbreaks 
of typhoid fever, one an outbreak of sqarlet fever, and one of septic 
sore throat. There have been three outbreaks due to infected cheese — 
one epidemic of typhoid fever, one of streptococcic infection, and one 
of gastro-intestinal disease. There has been but one outbreak traced 
to cream, that being a typhoid-fever epidemic. 

The same precautions in relation to the protection, manufacture, 
and distribution of dairy products should be carried out as are neces- 
sary in the production and distribution of milk, if we are to be assured 
of a constantly safe supply of these wholesome dairy products. 

A classic illustration, and perhaps the most striking example of the 
inunediate effect in the reduction of diarrheal diseases of infants by 
the pasteurization of the milk, is that which occurred on Randall’s 
Island, N. Y., in a children’s institution, where a mortality of 44.36 
was promptly reduced to 19.80 after all the milk was pasteurized, no 
other hygienic measures being put into operation. 

That effective milk supervision and control does greatly reduce that 
portion of infant mortality due to diarrhea and enteritis is shown by 
experience in a number of American cities. An excellent example of 
the apparent correlation between the reduction of fatalities from 
diarrhea and enteritis and the increase of pasteurization of milk 
supplies in communities of 10,000 or more is the experience in Mas- 
sachusetts, which is graphically shown in Chart 4. 

It has long been understood, and is being increasingly emphasized, 
that milk of on insanitaiy quality or a high bacterial content can not 
be made into a high grade, wholesoine milk through the process of 
pasteurization. Park and others have shown that milk of a high 
bacterial content, even when pasteurized, is not a wholesome food 
for infant feeding. Pasteurization, therefore, is not a substitute for 
the clean and sanitary production of milk. 

However, inasmuch as large numbers of our population living in the 
smaller cities, towns, and rural communities can not, under present 
conditions, avail themselves of a wholesome pasteurized milk supply, 
it becomes all the more necessary that effective sanitary control be 
instituted in these communities for the production and distribution of 
a clean and safe nulk supply. Perhaps the most promising move- 
ment in this direction is the growing demand for the installation and 
maintenance of full-time county or district health units, through 
which means a constant and continuing supervision of milk supplies 
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may be eecored. In the absence of local health superrision, the 
State must assume the responsibility of local milk control. 

In some communities milk producers and distributors, recognizing 
the importance of dean and safe milk, hare joined rith sympathetic 
and helpful officials in cooperative effort in the providing of a clean and 
wholesome supply. Such efforts are commendable and should be 
fostered wherever possible. The milk-control work in California b an 
excellent example of such effective teamwork, which has resulted in 
increased consumption and increased profits for the producers. 

Fortunately, purity and cleanliness of milk are the chief requisites 
in flavor and general wholesomeness, so that the real interests of both 
milk producers and distributors and the public control officials run 



CflART 4.~>Correlattoo between deaths from diarrhea and enteritis and the pasteurisation of milk 
supplies in communities of 10,000 or more population in Massachusetts 


parallel and thus afford a common ground upon which effective milk 
control may be instituted. 

The spread of human diseases through the medium of milk is of 
much greater epidemiological significance than the direct transmission 
of infections from cattle, and their prevention calls for certain pre- 
cautions other than those here suggested. 

Tubercvlom— In 1898, Theobold Smith published the results of 
his extensive studies on tubercle bacilli from different sources — 7 from 
human sputum, 6 from cattle, and 1 each from a cat, horse, and pig. 
His conclusions were that there exist distinctively human, or 
sputum, and a bovine variety of tubercle bacilli''. He describes with 
great clearness the differences that exist between these two types, in 
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their morphology, cultural characters, and Tirulenoe, especially for 
rabbits and calves. 

With the difference between the two types of tubercle bacilli 
clearly dehued, it was possible to determine with reasonable certainty 
whether the bacilli in a tuberculous tissue belonged to the human or 
to the bovine strain. Extensive researches on the types of tubercle 
bacilli were undertaken especially in the Oesundheitsamt in Berlin, 
by the British Commission on Tuberculosis, human and bovine, and in 
the research laboratory of the New York City Board of Health. 
In addition to these major investigations many specimens have been 
studied by different workers. The appended table, compiled by 
Park and Krumwidie from data obtained at the time bovine tuber- 
culosis was at its peak in this country, gives the findings in a total 
of 1,220 examinations. 

Table 4. — Typea of tubercle bacilli in 1,S20 human infectiom 


Diagoosis 

Adults of more 
than IG years 

I 

' Children from 

6 to 6 years 

Children young- 
er than 6 years 

Human 

1 

Bovine Human 

i 



Bovine 

Pulmonury tuberculosis 

644 

1 

11 


23 


Glandular tuberculosis (axillary or Inguinal) 

2 


4 


2 


Cervical gland tuberculosis ... — _ 

27 

i 

86 


15 

24 

Abdominal tuberculosis 

14 

4 

8 

7 

9 

13 

Generalized tuberculosis (alimentary origin) 

6 

1 

2 

3 

13 

12 

Generalized tulicrculosis (with meningitfs, alimentary 







origin) 

20 


5 

1 

46 

13 

Generalized tuberculosis (with meningitis) 

5 


7 


52 

1 

Tuberculous meningitis 

1 



3 


27 


Bone and joint tuberculosis 

27 

1 

38 

..... 

26 


Genlto-urinary tuberculosis 

17 

1 

2 


Cutaneous tuberculosis 

3 


1 


1 


Other tuberculoses: 







Of the tonsils 




1 



Of the mouth and glands of the neck 


1 i 





Of the maxillary sinus 

2 




HH 


Latent tuberculosis 





Total 

777 

10 

317 

36 

216 

65 


The commissions and laboratory mentioned report a total of 121 
cases of tuberculous meningitis that have been studied. Twenty-one 
were in persons from 5 to 16 years of age, from which the human 
type was isolated in 19 cases and the bovine in 2. The remaining 
100 were in children under 5 years of age, of which 80 contained the 
human and 20 the bovine bacillus. 

Cobbett collected the reports of the examinations of 67 cases of 
abdominal tuberculosis, of which 10 were in adults. In 8 adult 
cases the human type was recovered, and both forms were present 
in 2. In the 47 cases under 16 years of age, 19 were due apparently 
to the human type and 28 to the bovine. 

The examination of 49 cervical glands that had been removed 
sui^cally from adults showed that 40 contained the human and 9 the 
bovine organism. The study of 115 such cases in chUdren between 
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the of 5 and 16, showed 52 to contain the human and 63 the 
bovine, and in 83 cases in children under 5 years of age 17 showed the 
human and 68 the bovine type. 

According to Cobbett the prevalence of the bovine type in cervical 
glands that had been removed surgically from persons 16 years of age 
and younger varied considerably in different countries. In Scotland 
it was 87 per cent, in the United States 53 per cent, in England 60 
per cent, and in Germany 35 per cent. 

The probable source of infection is through raw milk from cows 
affected with tuberculous udders. Smith concluded that “bovine 
tuberculosis may be transmitted to children when the body is over- 
powered by large numbers of bacilli, as in udder tuberculosis or when 
certain unknown favorable conditions exist. ” 

In the United States, the control of bovine tuberculosis is solving 
the problem of human infection with the bovine strains. In 1917 the 
Federal Government, in cooperation with the States, undertook to 
eradicate bovine tuberculosis by the accredited herd plan. Already 
large areas have been freed from this disease. There are 976 modified 
accredited counties in the United States. There are 2,435,000 herds 
that contain 20,983,000 animals that are once-tested-free. There 
are over 27,000,000 cattle now under official supervision and the work 
is progressing rapidly. In the month of June, 1930, there were 
986,607 cattle tested. Nowhere have veterinarians undertaken a 
more comprehensive sanitary problem than in the elimination of 
tuberculosis from the cattle of this country. While this is being done, 
health officials are insisting on pasteurization which destroys tubercle 
bacilli, if they are present in the milk. 

Vndvlant fever. — In recent years undulant fever has been recognized 
as one of the diseases of cattle communicable to man through milk. 

Undulant fever is caused by Brucella abortus {Brucella melitensis], 
which is responsible for infectious abortion in cattle and swine. 
Bang and Stribolt, of Copenhagen, described this organism in 1897, 
but its infectiousness for man was not recognized until recently, 
like tuberculosis, the specific organisms of infectious abortion found 
in different species have been differentiated into three distinct races 
or species, namely: Brucella melitensis [Brucella melitensis var. mefi- 
ten«ts], the cause of Malta fever in man; Brucella abortus [Brucella 
melitensis var. abortus], the cause of infectious abortion in cattle, 
and which produces a disease in susceptible people similar to Malta 
fever; and Brucella suis [Brucella melitensis var. sum], the strain that 
has been isolated from swine. 

The first case of human infection with Brucella abortus reported in 
America was described by Keofer in 1924. In 1926, Carpenter and 
Meniam reported two cases in Ithaca. The same year Moore and 
45488*— 81 2 
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Oaipsntfir called attention to four othere. By aid <4 the Heckstier 
Fond, Carpenter, Parshall, and Baker were abk to study this disease 
and to test the pathogenesis of the specific orsankms isdated from 
man on guinea {figs and pregnant heifers. They repivted 18 cases 
in man. In addition they found BruetUa abortw in 8 of 55 pairs of 
t pnaila examined that had been removed by local sui^ons. 

The results of studies made at the New York State Veterinary 
College showed that in a period of two years 26 cases of undulant 
fever had been recognized in a population of 337,000, in a hi^btly 
developed dairy district. There were no fatalities and but very few 
of the cases were seriously ill. All of them were in people who stated 
that they drank freely of raw milk. None of them were butchers or 
engaged in handling meat or in raising swine. In a number of 
instances the mUk came from herds where Bang abortion disease was 
found to be prevalent. In one instance the “family cow” was the 
only one in the herd whose milk was infectious. An examination 
of the samples of market milk showed that approximately 20 per 
cent of the raw market milk sold in this territory contained Brucella 
abortus in sufficient numbers to produce lesions in guinea pigs. It 
was found also that from 20 to 35 per cent of the dairy cows that 
gave a postive agglutination test were eliminating the organism in 
their mUk. However, of the cows that had actually aborted, 40 to 
60 per cent harbored Brucella abortus in their udders. 

Hardy collected the cases of undulant fever that had been reported 
in the United States up to July, 1929. He found a total of 1,296 
cases distributed in 43 States. Of these less than 3 per cent were in 
children under 10 years of age. He did not include those cases re* 
ported from Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, which are likely to 
be of goat origin. He records 223 cases from Iowa, of which 116, or 
62.3 per cent, were in country people and 23, or 10.4 per cent, were 
in urban residents employed in packing houses. There were 30 cases, 
or 13.4 per cent, who lived in cities but who were not engaged in 
handling animals or meat, and 53, or 23.9 per cent, who lived in 
towns of less than 6,000 population. 

There is a voluminous literature, including reports of cases, setting 
forth the supposed source of infection of this newly recognized disease 
in man. Undoubtedly there are many cases not reported, and it is 
possible that young children may be affected more often than it b 
now supposed. However, the data available suggest that undulant 
fever is not of so great an epidemiological significance as certain 
writers have implied. Smith has pointed out that the bovine t 3 rp 6 
of Brucella qfiortus is so slightly invasive for man that it fails to 
produce appreciable disturbances, but that as a by-effect it may 
imm u n ize toward the more virulent types of bovine and caprine origin. 
He also shows that the porcine type may become seeded in the udder 
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of the oow, just as hemolytic end scarlatenal streptococd, under 
certain unknown conditions, may gain a foothold in it, from which 
they are ingested with the milk. 

The practical question with which this conference is concerned is, 
how can human infection from the strain or strains of Brucella that 
come to man throxigh milk be prevented? Undoubtedly infections 
occur through the handling or working with infected animals and 
animal tissues, but these are separate from milk-borne infections. It 
is significant to note that the majority of cases recorded were in 
country people where pasteurization of milk is rare, or in those who 
lived in cities but were employed in packing houses. 

Fortunately, the control of the milk-bome cases of undulant fever 
is not difficult. It involves the proper pasteurization of all market 
milk and that consumed on the farms, until the time when dairymen 
have eradicated Bang abortion disease from their animals. Well 
formulated and workable plana are advocated by competent veteri- 
narians and also by a few State livestock sanitary boards to aid cattle 
owners in their efforts to eliminate this infection from their herds. 
“Sound animals only” is rapidly becoming the slogan of milk pro- 
ducers. 

Septic sore throat . — In 1875 septic sore throat due to infected milk 
was recognized in South Kensington, England. In May, 1911, an 
outbreak occurred in Boston, Mass. Winslow made a careful epi- 
demiological study of the 1,400 cases involved and found that 70 
per cent were supplied with milk from one dairy. Smith isolated a 
streptococcus from the tissues of four fatal cases. The relation of 
streptococci to udder infection was suspected as early as 1884 by 
Nocard and Mollereau. The epidemics of septic sore throat traced 
to milk infection that have been reported since 1910 are numerous 
and the total number of cases extends into the thousands with many 
deaths. The one in Chicago in 1911 reported by Capp and Miller 
b estimated to have numbered 10,000 cases and the one in Lee, 
Mass., in 1928, involved 1,000 cases with 40 deaths. The United 
States Public Health Service reports from 1918 to 1926, inclusive, 16 
epidenoics with 3,179 cases and 34 fatalities. In 1929 there were 
reported in the United States 7 epidemics with 739 cases and 13 
deaths, and in Canada 4 epidemics with 37 cases and 3 deaths. 
Measured by the number of fatalities, septic sore throat is the most 
serious of the milk-bome diseases traced to udder infection. How- 
ever, it occurs among adults more than in young children. In the 
Lee epidemic only 20 per cent of the cases were in persons imder IS 
years of age. 

Extensive studies have been made to differentiate the form of 
mastitis that is responsible for this affection. More recent studies 
have shown that the streptococci found in mastitis belong to at least 
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two distinct groups or species, namely, Sittptaeoaim epidmicm tfaAt 
causes septic sore throat in man, uid Strsjrfoeoecus mattidUUt the 
cause of certain udder troubles. Streptoeoeeua epidmieua is believed 
by many bacteriologists to be of human origin. The e^>]anation is, 
that it finds its way into the milk ducts of the udder from infected 
persons, multiplies in the milk in the udder, and escapes with it. 
This streptococcus may be present in large numbers before lesions in 
the udder appear and before there are symptoms to arouse suspicion 
on the part of the milker. 

The control of this form of septic sore throat rests in eflScient 
pasteurization, since the streptococcus causing it may not produce 
tissue changes in the udder of the infected cow and can not always 
be excluded by physical examination. 

Scarlet Jecer . — While the causative agent in milk-borne scarlet fever 
is considered generally as coming from a case of human infection, 
transported in milk, there is evidence that Streptococcus scarletinse 
may become located in the udders of cows where it multiplies and 
causes a definite mastitis. In such cases the diseased udder becomes 
a source of supply for the distribution of the specific streptococcus. 
Jones and Little were the first to furnish bacteriological evidence that 
cows could be infected with the scarlet fever organism. They 
reported a case where the milk of an infected udder contained 
345,000,000 streptococci per cubic centimeter. The streptococcus 
answered all the requirements for that of scarlet fever. 

Jones has pointed out that milk, under ordinary conditions, inhibits 
the growth of scarlet fever streptococci and that the usual opini<m 
that milk-borne epidemics of this disease are due to a human case 
or carrier on the farm, or in the dairy, may bo erroneous, as the cause 
may have its immediate origin in an infected udder. The present 
knowledge indicates that dairy cattle should be protected against 
infection from human carriers. In addition, the milk should be 
pasteurized. 

Mastitis . — In recent years a number of outbreaks of illness, largely 
among children, and usually of short dmration, have been reported 
following the consumption of milk from cows suffuing with mastitis 
and from which streptococci were isolated. The reports by Massey 
in the London Lancet and by Laidlaw in a New York State journal 
of medicine, suggest that streptococci in cases of mastitis may be 
injurious. Acting on this suppo^tion, veterinary inspection of 
dairies is being increased and more attention is being given to 
pasteurization. 

MisceUaneous disturbances. — A. disease of cattle known as "trem- 
bles” has been reported from certain restricted areas in the United 
States. The mUk of affected cows transmits the diwes a e to Tuan 
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Xn case of catarrhdi and parenchymatous mastitis, the pus present 
in the milk may be harmful, especially to young children. In cases 
of disease in which cows have a high temperature, the milk may cause 
unpleasant symptoms. Milk from cows suffering from indigestion 
may possess properties of an irritating nature. 

The greatest factor in the protection of milk against contamination 
of all kinds is the human equation. Knowledge and regulations are 
too often neglected both by milk producers and by consumers. Milk 
to remain wholesome must be cared for properly after it leaves the 
udder. This involves an intelligent understanding of its nature and 
how to protect it. Improvement depends on the application of 
sanitary principles. The course for obtaining an almost perfect milk 
supply in this country is blazed unmistakably and in the main the 
people are following the trail. 

iVom the data gathered from a large number of reports and results 
of special researches on the transmission of disease from cattle to man 
through milk, the intensive work of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments to eradicate bovine tuberculosis in this country, the active 
interest that is being taken by many dairymen and a few States to 
eliminate Bang abortion disease, the thorough physical examination 
of dairy cows by competent veterinarians and the exclusion of diseased 
individuals required by the large milk companies and many munici- 
palities, and the demands of health offidals in all large and most 
smaller cities that, in addition to the precaviions in its production, 
market milk should be pasteurized, the following conclusion may be 
drawn; That the diseases mentioned in this report would, under 
solely natural conditions, become a serious menace to human health; 
but that the measures imposed by municipalities generally, and 
exacted by all responsible milk distributors to safeguard it against 
all possible contamination and infections, eliminate, for the greater 
part, the danger otherwise imminent, except for residents of rural 
districts and smaller towns where the preventive measures, especially 
pasteurization, are as yet not observed as fully as they are in the 
larger centers. The result of these united efforts is to give the 
American public a progressively cleaner and safer market milk. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

I. That pasteurization be required wherever practicable. 

II. That pasteurization is not intended to take the place of the 
sanitary production of clean and wholesome milk, but rather to 
provide the final factor of safety from milk-borne diseases. 

in. That cooperative effort between producers, control, and educa- 
tional officials g^ve promise of the best and most lasting results. 
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IV. Tliftt in the absence of local milk control the State must aesome 
this lesponsibility. 

Dr. S. J. CxauBvxs, €^iairman. 
Dr. V. A. Moors. 

Locros P. Brown. 

Report of the Subcommittee on the Public Health SuperWaion of Milk 

The subcommittee on the public health supervimon of milk has 
attempted to formulate answers to the following questions: 

(1) What are the essential elements of the public health supervision 
of milk supplies? 

(2) What fundamental items should be included in the laws or 
regulations relating to the public health supervision of milk supplies, 
and what agencies should enforce them? 

(3) How should the results of the enforcement of the laws or regula- 
tions for the public health supervision of milk supplies bo evaluated? 

(4) What is the present status of the public health supervision of 
milk supplies in the United States? 

(5) What recommendations should the White House Conference 
make with reference to the future improvement of the public health 
supervision of milk supplies in the United States? 

WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SUPER- 
VISION OP MILK SUPPLIES 

Since 40 or more milk-borne outbreaks of disease are reported 
annually in the United States with a resultant unnecessary toll of 
death and disease, all official public health agencies should be em- 
powered to apply all essential public health measures for their pre- 
vention. These should include: 

(a) Inspection of farms and plants; 

(b) Supervision of the physical examination and testing of cowb; 

(c) Laboratory examination of milk ; 

(d) Physical examination of workers and residents at farms and 
plants, including laboratory examination of body discharges; and 

(e) Pasteurization control of general market milk. 

(a) Jfispection is designed to disclose whether the necessary pubUo 
health precautions have been applied at the farm and plant, and 
therefore whether the degree of cleanliness and safety of milk 
supply which these precautions provide has been assured. To be 
most effective inspections should be made at irregular but frequent 
intervals by competent inspectors. 

However, sanitary inspection can not protect against infectious 
COWS' or infectious employees, nor can it insure the maintenance of 
proper methods between inspections. Therefore this milk control 
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measure can not alone be depended upon to insure a clean, safe milk 
supply. 

(b) Physical examination and testing oj cows. — Studies of the rela- 
tion of bovine diseases to the public health have emphasized the 
importance of periodic physical examination and testing of cows for 
certain diseases transmissible by cows through milk to man. Much 
can be done by means of this measure to reduce disease transmission 
through milk, although the examinations and tests are not infallible 
and can not be made at sufficiently frequent intervals to insure the 
absence of infectious cows from the herds at all times. 

(c) Laboratory examination of milk. — Laboratory examination of 
milk provides a valuable index with respect to cleanliness and safety 
and is deserving of both more intensive and more extensive use. 
Such examinations provide useful supplementary information. How- 
ever, no known practicable laboratory examination of milk supplies 
will dependably disclose the existence of infectious cows, infectious 
employees, insanitary privies, unsafe water supplies, or fly con- 
tamination. Therefore, laboratory examination of milk should not 
alone be relied upon to insure a clean, safe milk supply. 

(d) Physical examination of workers and residents at farms and 
plants. — Studies of the epidemiology of milk-borne outbreaks of dis- 
ease have emphasized the importance of making periodic physical 
examinations of workers and residents at farms and plants, including 
laboratory examination of body discharges. Many epidemics of 
typhoid fever, for example, can be prevented by this measure. How- 
ever, since such examinations are not infallible and can not be made 
at sufficiently frequent intervals to insure the absence of infectious 
persons from farms and plants at all times, this measure, while useful, 
should not alone be relied upon to prevent the transfer of infection 
from such persons to the milk. 

(e) Pasteurization control. — Pasteurization, properly done, renders 
harmless or destroys all disease-producing organisms known to be 
transmitted through milk to man, and does not significantly impair 
or alter the flavor and food value of milk. 

Because of the fact that the public health measures previously 
discussed are not of themselves completely protective, either singly 
or in combination, pasteurization control may be regarded as a neces- 
sary final public health safeguard for all general market milk supplies. 

However, even pasteurization is subject to the fallibility of its 
operators; and while all health officers should persistently emphasize 
the fact that all milk maj advantageously be pasteurized before it is 
consumed, either in a properly supervised commerdal plant or at 
home, this measure should not be considered as rendering unneces- 
sary any of the previously discussed measures. Pasteurization 
should go hand in hand with all other essential public healtii measures 
in order to insure a clean, safe milk supply. 
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WHAT rHNDAMBNTAIi ITBliB BHOTTIiH BB tNOLVBBB IK TBB ItAWB AKB 

REOXTLATIONS RELATING TO THB PITBLIC HBALTH SHPBRYISIOK OB 

MILK SUPPLIES AND WHAT AGENCIES SHOULD BNPOBCB THEM? 

The first part of this question will be discussed under three sub- 
divisions, namely, municipal, State, and federal legislation. 

Municipal milk ordinances or regvkdiona . — ^Municipal mUk ordi- 
nances should be definite, clear, and brief. They should contain the 
following elements: 

(a) Definitions of milk, milk products, and other terms used in the 
ordinance or regulation; 

(i) Prohibition of the sale of adulterated milk and milk products; 

(c) Provision for permits, and for permit revocation; 

(d) Requirements governing the labeling of containers; 

(e) Requirements relating to the frequency of inspection and rein- 
spection, and the posting of inspection reports; 

(/) Requirements relating to the frequency of taking milk samples, 
and to the laboratory examination thereof ; 

(^) Specifications for certified milk, grade “A” raw milk, and 
grade “A” pasteurized milk; and 

{h) One of two alternative devices for punishing violations of grade 
requirements, namely — 

For cities which wish to maintain high grade supplies by the 
de-grading method this section should provide that when a given 
milk supply is foimd to violate the specifications under which it is 
labeled, it shall be labeled with one of a number of lower-grade letters, 
depending upon the nature of the violation. In this case the speci- 
fications for the various lower-grade labels should be added to sec- 
tion ig). 

For cities which wish to maintain high-grade supplies by the 
permit-revocation method, this section should provide that when a 
given milk supply is found to violate the specifications under which 
it is labeled it shall be barred from the market by revocation of 
permit. In this form of ordinance the lower-grade specifications need 
not be included in section (g). 

(i) The usual sections relating to penalties; repeal of conflicting, 
prior legislation; date of effect; and unconstitutionality. 

State milk laws or regulations . — It is generally conceded that central- 
ized and standardized administration tends to lead to greater effi- 
ciency and to a lower per capita cost, but may also lead to an undesir- 
able expansion of bureaucracy. On the other hand, decentralized 
administration, if undirected, tends to lead to inconsistency and 
inefficiency of method. The subcommittee believes that so far as 
possible every municipality should regulate its own milk supplies, 
but that all municipalities should attempt to secure the advantages 
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of oentraliced ' ftdndniBtralion, without incurring its disadvantages, 
through a voluntary program of standardization of methods. 

The opinion is held in some States, however, that milk supervision 
should be placed on a State law basis. For States which prefer this 
plan the subcommittee recommends that the State law contain 
essentially the elements previously enumerated for municipal milk 
ordinances. The law may be enforced either directly by State 
personnel or may make enforcement by all municipalities in a specified 
classification mandatory. 

States which desire to promote a voluntary uniformity of municipal 
supervision through State legislation may pass essentially the same 
regulations as above except that provision is made that they shall 
be in force only in such localities in which they are approved by the 
city or county health department. 

Finally many States, probably the majority for many years, will 
wish to promote voluntary uniformity entirely without the agency 
of State legislation. For these the best plan is for the State to pro- 
mulgate an advisory standard municipal milk ordinance and to 
encourage its local adoption. 

The subcommittee believes that there is as yet insufiicient evidence 
to justify a conclusion as to the relative excellence of these methods. 

Federal legislation relative to the public health aspects of milk and 
mUk products. — The Federal Government is now authorized by 
Congress, and should continue to be so authorized — 

(a) To conduct research and to make investigations and surveys 
on all phases of the public health supervision of milk and milk prod- 
ucts, and to publish the results thereof; 

(i) To enforce legislation relating to the interstate aspects of the 
public health supervision of milk and milk products; and 

(c) To give advice and cooperative assistance to State and local 
public health authorities with reference to the public health aspects 
of milk and milk products. 

What agencies should enforce the lam or regulations relating to the 
public health supervision of milk supplies? — The sxipervision of milk, 
cream, and other dairy products is of vital public health concern and 
econonuc importance, and should receive the coordinated attention 
of all State and local agencies, including public health authorities, 
agricultural departments, and agricultural, educational, and exten- 
sion oig:anizations within the State or community. The subcom- 
naittee reconunends that inasmuch as the laws and regulations in 
question deal only with measures which axe designed primarily to 
protect the public health, they should, where practicable, be made 
the function of health authorities, local, State, and Federal. The 
public health supervision of municipal milk supplies should obviously 
be the function of governmental departments primarily dedicated to 
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the public heidth point of view and technically brained in the recogni* 
tion of all public health aspects of the problem. 

HOW SHOULD THB BBSULTS OF THE ENFOBCBMBNT OF THE LAWS OB 

BEGULATIOKS FOB THB PUBLIC HEALTH SUPBBVISION OF lULK 

SUPPLIES BE EVALUATED? 

Periodic ratings of the public-health status of milk supplies are 
necessary in order to insure a constantly maintained alertness and 
efficiency on the part of the responsible public-health officials and in 
order to provide a measure of progress from year to year. The sub- 
committee recommends that all municipalities should be surveyed 
and rated as frequently as practicable. 

All such ratings should be based upon a common standard in order 
that they may be comparable. The grade A raw milk and grade 
A pasteurized milk requirements of the Standard Milk Ordinance 
may conveniently be used as such a common standard. These 
grades are the most widely used milk standards in existence to-day. 
They represent standards of quality which, if satisfied, would make 
the raw milk as safe as raw milk can practicably be made, and would 
make the pasteurized milk as safe as any milk can be made. Follow- 
ing is a discussion of a method of determining municipal. State, and 
Federal ratings. 

The deierminaiion Off municipal mUksanitation ratings. — A proper 
milk-sanitation rating is one which measures the percentage extent 
to which all practicable public-health precautions have been applied. 
Such a rating can therefore bo obtained by determining the percent- 
ages of the milk supply complying with each of those precautions 
and then finding the weighted average of these percentages. The 
weighting should be done on the basis of the relative importance of 
the various precautions. Such a system of weights has been developed 
by the Public Health Service in connection with its survey methods. 

In order to obtain a comprehensive index it is advisable to compute 
two specific ratings, namely, the rating of the retail raw milk and the 
rating of the pasteurized milk. These two ratings together with the 
percentage of milk pasteurized will give a valuable estimate of the 
protection enjoyed by the milk consumer. 

The determination of State and national ratings. — State ratings can 
be computed by determining the average of the municipal ratings, 
weighted on a gallonage basis. National ratings can be computed by 
determining the average of the State ratings, weighted on a gallonage 
basis, or by determining the average of the ratings of a suffidently 
large group of representative cities, weighted on a gallonage basis. 

The rating of enforcement methods. — In addition to the above ratings 
of the results of enforcement effort, the subcommittee further be- 
lieves that the characteristics of the effort itself, should be rated in 
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ojfier to make apparent how effort and result are related, and what 
specific defect in effort had led to any given, low “result rating.” 

The rating of ^ort may be accomplished by establishing a schedule 
of enforcement measures, such as inspection, sampling, etc., and esti- 
mating on a percentage basis the degree of completeness with which 
the health o£5cer has applied each measure. The average of these 
percentages, weighted on a relative importance basis, will yield a 
useful effort rating. 

WHAT IB THE PBBSENT STATUS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SUPERVISION 
OP MILK SUPPUES IN THE UNITED STATES? 

This question can be answered only by applying some standard 
yardstick, such as a standard schedule of items of sanitation. The 
most widely used schedule of public health requirements for milk 
control in use in the United States to-day is that embodied in the 
Standard Milk Ordinance. Therefore, the subcommittee has studied 
rating surveys made on that basis by the Public Health Service during 
the past several years. 

Those surveys include in all 430 American cities with a total popu- 
lation of 13,290,669. They are located in 21 States. Of the 430 
cities, 247 had passed the Standard Milk Ordnance from a few months 
to seven years prior to the date of survey. 

The following tables give the results of the surveys, computed on 
the basis of the evaluation method described in the preceding chapter 
of this report. 

It should be noted that the figures in the tables are subject to minor 
revision after the Public Health Service has completed its surveys of 
all States. Any necessary revisions will be included in a supple- 
mentary report. 

Inasmuch as the rating is based upon the items of sanitation re- 
quired for grade “A” raw and grade “A” pasteurized milk in the 
Standard Milk Ordinance the following table gives separately the 
figures for Standard Ordinance and nonstandard Ordinance cities; 


Table 1. — Average status of the public health supervision of milk supplies in 
American municipalities^ 19B9-S0 



Cities en- 
forcing 
provisions 
of Stand- 
ard Ordi- 
nance 

Cities en- 
forcing 
other 
standards 

TotfiJI mimhAr rrf dtiMi mitvavai) — 

347 
4» 473, 236 

14 

330»673 
8,002 
2,494 
237 
80 j 
90 
87 

183 

8,818,433 

11 

961.108 

2,409 

5,003 

900 

90 

68 

60 

TotAl popMlniion Aurv^y<id 

Total number of States In which cities are iocatod - 

Total daily milk sales rejireaentcd In survey gallons.- 

Total nun^ of ratail raw milk dairies surveyed. 

Total number of pasteurisation plant producers surveyed 

Total number of pastcurixation plants surveyed 

Average percentage of milk pasteurised — per cent.. 

Av^f^^ of ypltlr do 1 

A vwage ol pasteurised mlik, ^ 
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From Table 1 it is evident that the raw milk sold in cities enforcing 
the Standard Ordinance averages 90 per cent compliance withthegrade 
raw milk requirements, and that the pastenrized milk sold aver- 
ages 87 per cent compliance with the grade pasteurized millr 
requirements, as compared with compliance figures of 65 per cent and 
60 per cent, respectively, in cities enforcing other ordinances. When- 
ever the milk supply is improved in quality, consiunption invariably 
increases. 

The difference in the percentage of milk pasteurized in these two 
groups represents a regional difference and not a difference in the two 
groups of milk regulations. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
the quantity of pasteurized milk in the cities enforcing this standard 
milk ordinance has doubled within an average period of approximately 
three years. 

The higher ratings shown by cities enforcing the Standard Ordinance 
should not be taken as implying that no other type of ordinance will 
yield as high ratings. In fact it is undoubtedly true that many cities 
enforcing other types of ordinances have produced excellent milk sup- 
plies. The above figures represent averages only for the areas surveyed. 

In addition to the above figures the subcommittee has considered 
it advisable to present an analysis of the survey results by size of city. 
These are given in Table 2, from which the following conclusions are 
noted: 

(а) Retail raw milk tends to improve in quality as the size of the 
city increases. 

(б) The quality of pasteurized milk shows no consistent trend, 
but there is a decided improvement in pasteurized milk when the 
100,000 population group is reached. 

(c) The percentage of milk pasteurized increases with size of city. 

(d) The average quality ratings for both raw and pasteurized milk 
are consistently higher for cities enforcing the Standard Ordinance 
than for cities of the group studied enforcing other standards, through- 
out the range of population groups. 


Tabxjs 2. — Average statue of the public health supervision of milk supplies in 
American municipalities by size of city^ 192B-S0 



Cities enforcins proTisions of the 
Standard Ordinance 

Cities enforcing other ordinanoee 

Under 

10,000 

10^ 

50,000 

50.000 
to 1 

100.000 j 

100,000 

and 

over 

Under 
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to 
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to 
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and 
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11 
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19 

88 

82 

85 

1,502,756 

13 

100, 745 


6 
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2 
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73 

05 

02 
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11 
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73 

61 

58 

9 

645»307 

5 

77,084 

01 

66 

56 

19 

6^180,054 

706,208 

06 

78 
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WHAT BSOOHUBITDATIONS SHOULD THB WBITB ROUSB CONrERBHCB 

MAKE WITH BBFBBKNCB TO THB FUTUBB IMPBOVBHBNT OF THB 

PUBLIC HBALTH 8UPBBVISION OF MILK SUPPLIES IN THB UNITED 

STATB8? 

The subcommittee suggests that the following recommendations 
relative to the future improvement of the public health supervision 
of American municipal milk supplies be included with the general 
recommendations of the White House conference. 

(o) Municipal milk-control measures should include supervision of 
the inspection of fanns and plants, physical examination and testing 
of cows, laboratory examination of milk, physical examination of 
workers and residents at farms and plants, including laboratory exami- 
nation of body discharges, and pasteurization control. 

(6) All health authorities should persistently recommend to Ameri- 
can milk consumers that pasteurization is an added factor of safety 
in a milk supply. 

(e) All laws or regulations for the public health supervision of milk 
supplies, whether local, State, or Federal, should incorporate in so far 
as practicable uniform requirements at least the equivalent of those 
now contained in the standard milk ordinance recommended by the 
United States Public Health Service. 

(d) The Federal Government should continue its present functions 
in research, investigations, surveys, publications, and advisory assist- 
ance to local and State health authorities with reference to the public- 
health aspects of milk and milk products. 

(e) The supervision of milk, cream, and other dairy products is of 
vital public-health concern and economic importance, and should 
receive the coordinated attention of all State and local agencies, in- 
cluding public health authorities, agricultural departments, and agri- 
cultural, educational, and extension organizations within the State or 
community. The subcommittee recommends that inasmuch as the 
laws and regulations in question deal only with measmes which are de- 
signed primarily to protect the public health, they should, where 
practicable, be made the function of health authorities, local, State, 
and Federal. The public-health supervision of municipal milk sup- 
plies should obviously be the function of governmental departments 
primarily dedicated to the public-health point of view and technically 
trained in the recognition of all public-health aspects of the problem. 

(J) The milk supplies of all municipalities should be surveyed and 
rated as frequently as practicable in accordance with the method 
previously described in this report. 
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(g) Milk<control areas should proTide adequate enforcement 
machinery in order to insure satisfactory results. 

Lbsub C. Fbakk, Charnnam. 

Chas. O. H. Laugbinqhoxjsb, M. D.* 
Fkank C. Wilson. 

Beport of Sabcommitteo on the Nntritlonal Aq^ectt of Milk 

Milk is a fluid secreted by the mammary gland for the nourishment 
of the young. It is variable in composition, depending upon species, 
breed, age, period of lactation, intervals between emptying the gland, 
time of year, and diet. Analyses of individual samples are not trust* 
worthy in furnishing evidence for the composition of all milks. C!ow’s 
milk contains more proteins and ash than does human milk. If fed 
to infants the former must be modified by dilution with water and 
addition of carbohydrate. The fat content may be regulated by 
selecting milk from different breeds of cows. The principal constit- 
uents of milk are protein (casein, lactalbumin, lactoglobulin), carbo- 
hydrate (lactose), fat, mineral salts, vitamins, pigments, enzymes, 
and traces of numerous other substances. Most investigations have 
been carried out with cow’s milk. 

Casein is the protein most easily separated in a state of relative 
purity from milk. It has been more studied than any other protein. 
There is much reason to believe that even the purest casein still con- 
tains impurities. Some evidence has been brought forward to indi- 
cate that it is of dual nature. It is doubtful whether pure casein has 
ever been prepared. Even the question of homogeneity of casein 
has been raised. No significant differences have been detected in the 
elementary composition of caseins from different milks. Highly deli- 
cate immunological reactions seem to show that casein from the milk 
of one species is the same as that from the milk of another. 

That two samples of milk with the same composition may not be 
equally readily digested by infants is shown by common experience. 
Some have attributed this to the differences in the size of the fat 
globule, others to the state of division of the curd. Human aulk is 
well tolerated by infants, yet it contains fat globules of all sizes rang- 
ing from the smallest' to the largest found in cow’s milk. This seems 
to argue against the validity of the fat globule size theory of the rela- 
tion between the state of fat in a milk and its quality in infant feeding. 

Toughness and coarseness of curd have often been mentioned as 
qualities afiecting the digestibility of milk. Curd of cow’s milk is pre- 
cipitated to a varying extent by hydrochloric acid, depending upon 
the breed of the cow. The precipitated curd from certain breeds is 
coarser than that from others. Hill has shown that the curds of milk 
from individual cows vary in toughness. This apifiies to all breeds. 
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Tougfanesa of curd remains fairly constant throughout the lactation 
period. Curd is somewhat tougher in the early stages of lactation and 
becomes softer toward the end. Toughness is not influenced by the 
fat content and there is no good evidence that the feed of the cow 
exerts any effect. The curd property, which is an individual charac- 
teristic of the cow, is believed to be an inheritable character. Hill 
found that milk with curds of varying toughness are not tolerated 
equally well by infants. Experience seems to have shown that an 
infant fed soft curd milk may thrive, whereas fed tough curd milk it 
may have digestive disturbances. 

Milk is an almost complete food. Its proteins are of high quality. 
This means that they furnish a mixture of amino-acids in favorable 
quantitative relations for transmission into body proteins during 
growth. Its value may be enhanced by the addition of the sulphur- 
containing amino-acid cystine. 

The carbohydrate lactose contributes about 29 per cent of all cal- 
ories coming from milk. The fat of milk is especially important in 
that it is one of the few food fats containing vitamin A. The ash of 
milk is especially rich in calcium. Sinco all cereals, meats, eggs, 
roots, tubers, and fruits are deficient in this element, milk is an 
important supplementary food for providing calcium. The abso- 
lute amount of calcium which the daily diet of an infant or child 
should contain has been the subject of a number of investigations, 
but the question has not been satisfactorily ansA^ered. All experi- 
menters are agreed that the calcimn of milk is easier of assimilation 
than is this element from vegetables. Since in the diet of tlxe infant 
and young child the calcium is derived largely from milk, the calcium 
requirements of the child will determine in great measure the content 
of milk in its food. It is generally agreed that all growing children 
up to the age of 14 should consume a liberal amoimt of milk in their 
daily diet unle^ there are specific contra-indications. The absolute 
amount of calcium daily retained by children increases as the milk in 
the diet is increased up to approximately 1 quart a day. 

The most striking deficiency of milk is iron. Infants and young 
RttinutlH restricted to milk or milk and iron-poor foods for a consid- 
erable period develop anemia. Studies on blood regeneration have 
demonstrated that iron can not be utilized for haemoglobin formation 
unless accompanied by a small amount of copper, and milk has been 
shown to be deficient in this element. The nutritional anemias 
which have been studied in animals have not been investigated 
thoroughly in infants, and so little can be said on this subject as 
respeets human nutrition. The proportion of iron in the body is 
higher at birth than at any subsequent period. As riie body grows 
in weight and size the proportion of iron decreases if the food is 
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deficient in iron, as is often the case in improperly fed infante and 
young children. 

Milk fat is a good source of vitamin A and contfdns a small amount 
of both D and E. The nonfat portion of milk appears to be some* 
what deficient in vitamin B, the antineuritic principle, but to contain 
more of the antipellagra principle, vitamin Q. Raw milk always 
contains some of the antiscorbutic vitamin C. The studies of Macy 
have shown a pronounced deficiency of vitamin B in both human 
and cow’s milks as to indicate the advisability of supplementing the 
diet of the infant at an early age with a source of this vitamin richer 
than milk. It is of great significance that the content of vitamin B 
in the milk can be markedly increased by including in the diet of a 
lactating mother foods rich in this principle. 

The composition of milk may be varied by a number of conditions, 
among them the diet of the mother. Milk yield as well as composition 
may be so influenced. Overfeeding produces no change either in 
yield or composition of milk. Underfeeding produces significant 
changes, especially in an increase in the percentage of fat in the milk, 
but the yield tends to fall off. Raising the protein content of the 
food increases the quantity of milk produced. The quality as well 
as the quantity of protein of the food exerts complex effects upon 
milk composition. The inorganic constituents of milk remain fairly 
constant over relatively long periods even though the amounts of 
individual elements in the mother's diet vary within wide limits. 
Lactating animals remain for long periods in marked ■negative calcium- 
pbosphonis balances while maintaining the normal milk yields. 
On diets deficient in these elements the mother therefore sacrifices 
herself to maintain the composition of the milk constant for the 
preservation of her young. Changes in the vitamin content of the 
diet influence directly the content of these nutrients in the milk rather 
than the amount of milk. The vitamin content of the milk may be 
decreased by deficient diets more readily than can be the content 
of any other milk constituent. 

Colostrum, the fluid secreted by the mammary gland during the 
early days of lactation, differs from mUk in the presence of certain 
cells known as colostrum bodies. It contains also a high content of 
globulin. These peciiliarities in its composition have suggested that 
it has some special function in protecting the infant. Colostrum 
contains antibodies. The content of these parallels the amount of 
globulin. Certain species of young are susceptible to infectious 
diseases when colostrum is not given them, whereas the young fed 
from the breast immediately after birth remain free from such diseases. 
This has not been shown to apply to human subjects. In cattle and 
goats it appears especially that there is a txansmission of immunity 
from mother to new-born young through the agency of colostrum, 
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but the latter appears to play a negligible rdle in the transmlasie 
inununity in rats, guinea pigs, and rabbits. The belief prevaSa that 
colostrum is not essential to the infant, but scantiness of literature 
upon the subject and the contradictory findings of different workers 
make further investigations on this subject desirable. 

This report includes in concise form the important facts concerning 
pasteurized milk, condensed milk, evaporated milk, powdered and 
dried milks, and malted milk, from the nutritional standpoint. There 
has been a growing tendency in recent years to pasteurize the milk 
supplies of cities. The percentage of milk pasteurized is far greater 
in large cities than in small cities, while villages and country districts 
still have generally only a raw milk supply. In 1924 the cities of 
over 600,000 population pasteurized 98.1 per cent of their milk, 
whereas cities of less than 10,000 pasteurized 33.6 per cent of their 
milk. Nearly all health authorities in this country are urging the 
pasteurization of market milk, since this prevents the dissemination 
of disease through this food. 

The production of condensed milk has tended to decrease during 
recent years, but in 1928, 3,311,357 cases of 48 cans each were pro- 
duced in the United States. Condensed milk contains about 42 
per cent of sugar and 27.4 per cent of water. A number of investi- 
gators have shown that the vitamin content of condensed milk is 
practically the same as ordinary raw whole milk. This is evidently 
due to the fact that the evaporation is carried out in a vacuum so 
that there is little tendency to the oxidation of vitamin C, 

Many investigations have established a low bacterial content of 
condensed milks, but they all contain some bacteria and molds. The 
development of these is inhibited by the high content of sugar and 
there is evidence that storage in sealed containers results in a decrease 
in the number of organisms which survive the canning process. 

There has been a tendency in recent years away from the use of 
condensed milk in infant feeding, although many pediatricians still 
continue to use it in special cases. Its principal use is for household 
and culinary purposes and in bread making and the manufacture of 
ice cream. 

'V\Tiile the production of condensed milk has tended to decrease, the 
production of evaporated milk steadily increased between the years 
1912 and 1918. Since 1918 the annual production has ranged between 
19,000,000 and 25,000,000 cases of 48 cans each. Evaporated milk 
has enjoyed increasing popularity in infant feeding in recent years. 

In evaporated milk the antiscorbutic vitamin is completely de- 
stroyed. Otherwise the fat value of evaporated milk is not suflS- 
ciently different from fresh milk to warrant an imfavorable compariasiu. 
It is practically sterile bacteriologically and of superior digestibfil^. 
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Powdered whole milk manufacture has increased from about 4,000,> 
DGO pounds in 1918 to nearly 11,000,000 pounds in 1926. Powdered 
KlriTn milk during the same period increased from 26,000,000 pounds 
to nearly 92,000,000 pounds. The total production of all dried milk 
products in 1927 amounted to 196,396,000 pounds. Dried milk is 
used as a general substitute for liquid milk, infant feeding, household 
and culinary purposes, and industrially in bread making, the manu- 
facture of candy, confectionery, and ice cream. To some extent it is 
used in stock feeding. 

From the standpoint of nutritive properties it may be said that 
dried milks manufactured by either the spray or roller processes com- 
pare very favorably in all respects except the antiscorbutic property 
with fresh milk. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Noth withstanding the immense amount of research which has been 
done upon milk, there still remain a number of very important ques- 
tions which require further study. Among these are the following: 

1. Studies on curd tension, which is a measure of the toughness of 
the curd formed by rennet coagulation, seem to have established a 
unique value of soft curd milks in infant feeding. This property 
applies also to older children and adults whose digestive powers are 
not vigorous. Further confirmation of the work thus far done in 
feeding soft curd milks to infants is highly desirable. 

It appears that the curd tension of milk can be greatly reduced — 
that is, the curd softened — by homogenization of milk, which is the 
breaking up of the fat globules into finer globules by mechanical 
means. It may thus prove feasible to render all milk soft curd milk 
and so improve its digestibility. 

2. The vitamin content of milk, especially the water-soluble 
vitamins B and G, as determined by the biological assay, should be 
further studied. Such studies should be correlated with accurate 
determinations of the nutritive needs of the young for these vitamins. 

3. A most important phase of nutritional research is that related 
to the biological values of proteins. Investigators have been much 
handicapped by their' inability to secure considerable amounts of the 
18 or more individual amino-acids into which proteins are digested. 
Very little progress has been made during the past 25 years in devising 
procedures for the isolation of amino-acids in pure form. Studies 
in this direction are highly desirable, and form a phase of research on 
the limiting factors in a chemical sense of milk as a food. 

4. Further metabolism studies should be made on children to 
determine the optimum proportions of milk in the diet. The dis- 
t^^reement of experienced scientists and clinicians on this point em- 
phasizes the need for information as to the proportions between milk 
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and other foods suitable for inclusion in the diet of infants and 
children which afford the optimum supplementary relations. Such 
studios should include calcium assimilation, the effect of the ratio of 
calcium to phosphorus, the adequacy of vitamins B and G in the diet, 
and the influence of the proportion of milk to other foods on the 
biological value of the total protein content of the food combination 
studied. 

5 . Further studies are recommended on the nature of the colostrum 
coll and its significance in the nutrition of the new-born. 

6. The demonstration of Macy and co workers of the nutritive 
deficiencies of human milks when produced by women whose diet is 
not satisfactory, and that the inclusion of certain vitamin-rich foods 
tends to markedly improve the quality of the milk, emphasizes the 
importance of further fundamental studies of this character. 

7. There is need of further standardization of apparatus, installa- 
tion, and operation of pasteurizing equipment in milk plants. A 
fundamental research on the several types of equipment for pasteur- 
izing milk is recommended. 

8. Since there are areas where milk could be economically produced 
but where no market is available near at hand, it appears economically 
desirable to increase the production of milk powders, evaporated milk, 
and condensed milk. From a standpoint of economy it is also im- 
perative that the surplus milk during the flush season be preserved 
by one or another of these processes. A careful research on the 
economic aspects of replacement of liquid pasteurized milk or certified 
milk by milk powder, condensed, and evaporated milks is of import- 
ance. 

9. Further study is needed by pediatricians of the specific condi- 
tions in which different kinds of milks (certified, pasteurized market, 
boiled, condensed, evaporated, milk powders, acidified milks, etc.) 
are indicated in infant feeding. 

10. It is known that at least 10 inorganic elements are essential 
in the diet for normal nutrition. There are a number of inorganic 
elements present in minute amounts in the various foods including 
milk. Their significance, if any, is still unknown. Investigations 
to demonstrate which of these play a physiological r61e might yield 
important results. 

11. Further studies are desirable on the chemistry of casein, its 
amino-acid composition and the supplementaiy relations of casein 
to other heat coagiilable proteins of milk. 

12. A study of the nutritive qualities of whey and whey powder. 
This product, now manufactured in small amounts, seems to possess, 
when taken in the right amounts, a mild regulatory action on the 
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mtestanal tract which may make it desirable to recommend its widw 
use in nutrition. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, Chairman. 

Dr. F. W. Schultz. 

Dr. Jamss a. Tobbt. 

Report of Subcommittee on Economic Aspects of Milk 
I. CONSUMPTION OP FLUID MILK AND CKEAM 

Milk and the dairy industry are inseparably linked to the Nation’s 
health and the normal growth and development of its people. Scien- 
tific studies have shown that the food people eat, especially during the 
periods of rapid growth in early childhood, has a lasting effect on the 
size of the entire race. President Hoover, when addressing The 
World’s Dairy Congress in 1923, as Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, said: “The exhaustive researches of nutritional science 
during the last two decades have, by the demonstration of the impera- 
tive need of dairy products for the special growth and development of 
children, raised tliis industry to one of the deepest national and com- 
munity concern, for, as I have said, it is not alone the well-being of 
our people but it is the very growth and the virility of our race to which 
you contribute." 

According to the latest figures available, the per capita consumption 
of fluid milk in 1926 in the United States was 65.3 gallons per year, or 
slightly more than 1 pint per day. In 1926, the most recent year for 
which figures are available, four European countries exceeded the 
United States in the per capita consumption of milk. These were 
Finland, with a consumption of 83.9 gallons; Switzerland, 70.4 
gallons; Sweden, 69.7 gallons; and Norway, 56.0 gallons. 

Nutrition experts state that for proper nutrition and health a 
normal growing child should receive approximately a quart of milk 
daily during the years of rapid growth, and that each adult should 
consume at least a quart of milk or its equivalent in butter, cheese, and 
ice cream. 

Surveys have shown that the average child is getting considerably 
less than a quart of milk a day. On the average farm more milk is 
consumed per capita than in cities, though this is not true in certain 
specific localities. The increase in the per capita consumption of 
inilk for the United States as a whole has been a gradual one. In 
1921 the yearly per capita consumption was 49 gallons as compared 
with 55.3 gallons in 1926. 

Doctor Sherman, of Columbia University, after extensive experi- 
ments, concluded that a child should receive a quart of milk per day 
to insure the optimum storage of calcium and phosphorus and the best 
development of bones and teeth. He also said that the calcium in 
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milk is superior to the calcium in vegetables as a source of that ele> 
ment for growing children. 

Production in the United States is ample to care for future increases 
in consumption of fluid milk. If the per capita consumption should 
increase as much as 15 per cent, it would take only 55 per cent of the 
present total production. Such an increase in consumption of fluid 
milk would moan that it would be necessary to divert a part of the 
milk supply that now b used for manufacturing purposes into fluid 
milk markets. In June of thb year the average price received at the 
farm for milk to be consumed as fluid milk, was $2.70 per hundred- 
weight, as compared to $1.60 for milk sold to be manufactured into 
butter, cheese, and other products. If children, young people, 
and adults were consuming the quantity of milk required for proper 
nutrition and health, the diversion of this extra irdlk from butter, 
cheese, and other products to fluid-milk uses, could be accomplished 
very readily. 


n. CONSUMPTION OF OTHER MILK PRODUCTS 

The value of condensed and evaporated milk in place of fluid milk 
was fully demonstrated during and immediately after the World War. 
In 1919 the equivalent of more than 2,000,000,000 pounds of milk 
was exported to Europe in condensed, evaporated, or dried form. 

Until recently, condensed, evaporated, and dried milk were con- 
sumed principally in sections where dairying had not been developed, 
or w'here geographic or climatic conditions made dairying impossible 
or unprofitable. In more recent years, these products have been sold 
in increasing amounts in home markets. 

Physicians and dietitians have found evaporated and dried milk to 
be valuable in formulas for infant feeding. The use of these products 
in home cooking has increased also. Bakers and candy makers are 
using dried skimmed milk in their products, and ice cream manu- 
facturers use dried skimmed milk as well as plain evaporated milk 
and sweet-cream unsalted butter. 

Nearly 47 per cent of the milk produced in the United States b 
used as fluid milk or cream. The per capita consumption of milk in 
1926 was 55.3 gallons; butter, 17.82 pounds; cheese, 4.36 pounds; 
condensed and evaporated milk, 14.32 poimds; and ice cream, 2.77 
gallons. In 1928 our net imports of butter and cheese were 761,279 
pounds of butter and 77,833,325 pounds of cheese. In the same year 
our exports of sweetened and unsweetened condensed milk exceeded 
our imports by 112,804,852 pounds, and our exports of dried milk 
exceeded our imports by 1,156,626 pounds. For the past few years 
the United States has been on an import basb. 
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The amount of milk estimated to have been produced in the United 
States in 1926 was 120,766,000>000 pounds. Our principal milk- 
producing area extends from the New England and North Atlantic 
States in the East to Minnesota and the northern States of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley on the west. Also in sections of the States of California, 
Oregon, and Washington dairying is carried on extensively. 

Formerly intensive dairying was practiced only close to large cen- 
ters of population, which required large quantities of milk for con- 
siunption as fluid milk. However, the geographic trend of dairying 
in the last few years has been toward the better soils of the Com 
Belt and extending northwest into Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas. 

Conditions which are favorable to dairying are: Climate and soil 
suitable for growing corn for silage and legumes, especially alfalfa; 
fields of a size and contour suitable for power farming; farms close 
enough to centers of population so that they will be convenient to 
good markets; low priced, efficient labor, and good pastures with 
planty of rainfall. 

The United States Department of Agriculture and the various 
State experiment stations have carried on enormous amounts of 
research work to reduce the cost of production through the breeding, 
selection, management, and feeding of dairy cattle. These studies 
have shown that there is a direct relation between the production 
per cow and income, and that the dairyman who uses modem methods 
in the elimination of the low-producing cows in his herd has the 
highest income. 

Dairy herd improvement associations provide a very effective means 
for discovering low-producing cows. On January 1, 1930, there were 
1,143 dairy herd improvement associations in the United States. In 
these associations there were 507,649 cows on test. This number of 
cows was 2.3 per cent of the total of 22,499,000 cows in the United 
States, as estimated by the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. In 1928 the average annual production of the cows in 
these associations was 7,464 pounds of milk, or 295 pounds of butter- 
fat, which was 60 per cent greater than the average production for 
all the milk cows in the United States. 

The rapid growth of dairying in the Com Belt in the last few years 
promises to continue. There are good reasons why dairying should 
increase in this section. Cora and alfalfa grow there very well. 
Sweetcloyer fits into the cropping system. Power fanning is entirely 
practical for raising crops. The region is far enou^ away from the 
industrial centers for labor to be obtained economically, yet close 
enough to provide markets for milk or its products. 
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Grain farms, espedaily the wheat-growing sections in the Red 
River Valley, are b^inning to show signs of soil exhaustion. This 
condition is necessitating a change in the cropping system and the 
inclusion of the growing of cattle, either beef or dairy. 

. For many years State and Federal agencies have been making 
studies and investigations for the purpose of increasing eflBciency in 
the production of milk, and there is no question but that millr can 
be produced at a lower cost by using the best-known methods. This 
would moan that fewer cows would be required for producing the 
Nation’s milk supply. 

IV. MARKETING 

The majority of the market milk produced in the United States is 
sold in individual transactions between the producer and the processor 
or distributor. A portion is sold and delivered by the producer direct 
to the consumer. The rest is sold by what are known as fluid-milk 
marketing associations, which are cooperative organizations of pro- 
ducers. In 1928 these associations marketed about two-fifths of all 
the milk sold in the United States, a fraction valued at more than 
$325,000,000. 

The period of greatest growth of these associations began during 
the World War. In general, the associations are of two types, de- 
pending on the kind of service rendered. One is the bargaining type 
and the other is the operating or marketing type. The operating or 
marketing association has in addition to the bargaining function, 
facilities for the physical handling of the milk. Some associations of 
the operating type have receiving stations in the country, where the 
milk is received, cooled, and shipped to dealers in the cities. Such 
stations may have facilities for manufacturing surplus milk into 
various dairy products. 

Adjusting the production of milk to the consumptive demands is 
one of the most difficult problems connected with the marketing of 
milk, and various buying plans have been worked out for the purpose 
of equalizing production throughout the year as far as is possible. 
Under the so-called “ba.sic surplus” plan each producer is assigned a 
definite volume of production, and for all milk produced in excess of 
this basic volume he receives a surplus or lower price. Each pro- 
ducer’s basic quantity is usually determined by his average produc- 
tion during the previous October, November, and December, the 
period of the year when the supply and demand for market milk 
most nearly balances. If a producer produces say an average of 3,000 
pounds for those three months, then 3,000 pounds represents the base 
for this producer for the year, and he will receive market milk prices 
for milk delivered each month up to his basic 3,000 pounds. For any 
milk over 3,000 pounds, he will receive a less price according to a 
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schedule worked out in the plan. Modifications of the plan to suit 
local conditions have been adopted by associations in different States. 

The “contract plan” is a modification of the batilc surplus plan de- 
signed to equalize the supply of milk throughout the year. Under 
this plan as used by the Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association, the 
producer upon signing the contract previous to March 31 of any year 
states the quantity of milk be proposes to deliver daily for the next 
12 months, beginning April 1. The producer is then penalized for 
production in excess of the amount specified or for shipping a less 
amount than that specified. The money collected from penalties does 
not go to the distributor but is pooled by the producers and pro- 
rated among producers in such a way that it is equivalent to a bonus 
received by the producers having even production. 

In some cities, the producer or association receives one price for 
milk used as fluid milk and a lower price for any milk which has to be 
made up into by-products. Many cities and sections of the country 
consider the butterfat content in paying for fluid milk. Milk testing 
3.5 or 4.0 per cent of butterfat may be taken as the base, with a dif- 
ferential used for figuring premiums to be paid for milk testing higher 
than the base or for cuts in the price for milk testing below the base. 
Also, in some sections premiums are paid to producers for maintaining 
certain conditions of sanitation in relation to their milk production. 

V. TBANSPORTATION, PROCESSING, AND DELIVERY 

The rapid growth of cities and the increases in the per capita con- 
sumption of milk have had the effect of enlarging the milk sheds from 
which many of the cities receive their milk. Improvement in motor 
trucks and roads and the introduction of tank trucks and tank cars, 
with modem means of insulation and refrigeration, have made it 
possible to extend the milk-producing areas. 

The adoption of tank trucks and tank cars has stimulated the estab- 
lishment of country receiving stations. In April, 192$, more than 75 
per cent of Chicago’s supply of milk was being shipped to that city 
by tank truck or tank car. 

Tank trucks are used for routes covering 120 to 160 miles for the 
round trip, and tank cam make it entirely practical to extend a city’s 
milk-shed beyond the 300 to 500-mile zone. 

In Chicago, in 1925-26, it took approximately 51 cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar to pay for hauling the milk into the city, processing, 
bottling, and delivering it to the consumer. Forty-five cents of the 
consumer’s dollar was received by the milk producer, and the balance, 
less than 4 cents, was net profit to the final distributor. Data 
tabulated by the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1928 showed that the f. o. b. price of 
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milk in different cities ranged from 37.0 per cent of the retail price of 
milk (in Denver, Colo.), to 64.1 per cent (in Richmond, Va.). 

A study made in Chicago in 1926 showed that the price received 
from the ultimate consumer for a quart of market milk averaged 12.9 
cents. The farmer received 6.3 cents for this milk, leaving a gross 
margin of 7.6 cents per quart. Purchasing, receiving, and processing 
cost 2.2 cents per quart. It took 4.6 cents to sell and deliver the quart. 
General and administrative expenses amounted to 0.3 cent, and net 
income was not quite 0.6 cent per quart. 

The grocery or general store has a limited function in supplying 
milk in most places. “Very few stores,” according to Kelly and 
Clement, “will care to provide refrigeration and attend to the selling 
of the milk for less than 2 cents per quart. Therefore, the price 
that the consumer must pay at the store is usually as high as that 
delivered at his own door, and in special instances the price at the 
store is higher, even though the consumer comes to the store for the 
milk.” 

Vl. SANITARY QUALITY OF MILK AND CREAM 

The dairy industry could add millions of dollars to its annual 
receipts if only milk of tlie finest quality was produced. Ten or 
fifteen years ago this situation was accepted as inevitable, and it 
was difficult in some places to deliver sweet milk of good flavor to 
the market. As a result of years of constant work by agricultural 
and public health agencies, our farms and milk plants and their 
products are on a much higher plane of sanitation. This improve- 
ment has been brought about in a number of ways. For example, 
the United States Department of Agriculture has for more than 80 
years been studying the question of dairy sanitation and methods of 
supplying the consumer with adequate and wholesome milk supplies. 
The State colleges of agriculture and agricultural experiment stations. 
State departments of agriculture, and other agencies, have been 
working effectively along this same line. 

The California State Department of Agriculture has done one of 
the most effective pieces of daily sanitation work. The State de- 
partment of i^riculture, because of its close touch with producers 
and manufacturers of daily products, has an unusual opportunity to 
study methods of milk production and to devise practical and 
efficient methods for sanitaiy control. California is cited because it 
provides one of the best working examples of an economical State- 
wide program for the protection of the public health, improvement of 
the product, and the instruction of the dairy industry in the best 
known methods for the economical and sanitary production and 
processing of dairy products. 
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The United States Department of Agriculture and the various 
State agricultural colleges have the research and extension facilities 
and personnel not only to study questions of quality improvement, 
but to disseminate information on the subject among producers and 
manufacturers of the Nation. The department has outlined a program 
of quality improvement which can be, and is being, promoted by the 
State extension services in their work with adults and the boys and 
girls of the 4-H clubs. A number of States have already become 
interested in this program and are taking active steps to put it into 
effect. In 1929, through the cooperative extension work and the 
general distribution of information in printed and other forms, 
78,552 farms improved their practice in the production and care of 
milk to make their product more sanitary. A number of other 
agricultural agencies and trade organizations have contributed to 
the raising of the general level of the quality of milk. 

The modern trend of the dairy industry, in its steps to reduce 
losses through improperly produced milk and cream and to insure the 
consumer of an abundant supply of wholesome milk, is illustrated by 
some of the work that is being done by trade organizations. In 1929 
seven dairy oiganizations which were conducting quality-control 
work on market milk and cream were studied by the United States 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. Five of these were producers’ organiza- 
tions and the other two were dairy councils. This quality-control 
work included routine inspection of dairy farms and instruction of 
dairymen in methods of producing milk of better quality. It also 
involved laboratory tests to determine the quality of the milk deliv- 
ered by individual farmers. In one of the producers’ associations 69 
field men were employed for farm and country work, and in addition 
to this the organization employed 7 veterinarians and 16 laboratory 
workers. The cost of the quality-control work done by dairy 
organizations ranges from $6,000 to more than $250,000 per year per 
organization. Premiums ranging from 5 cents to 58 cents per 100 
pounds have been paid for high-quality milk, and deductions rang- 
ing from 15 cents to 25 cents per 100 pounds have been made for 
lower quality. 

Aside from agricultural agencies health organizations, both official 
and semiofficial, have done a vast amount of work in improving 
the milk supplies. Among the bodies which have worked on milk 
control are the United States Public Health Service; State, city, and 
county boards of health; the International Association of Dairy and 
Milk Inspectors; the American Public Health Association; the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association; American Association of Medical 
Milk Commissions; and other similar agencies. 

Reports gathered from city health departments in 1929 give 
tangible evidence of the improvement of the milk supplies. 
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The eradication program relative to bovine tuberculosis has a tre> 
mendous bearing on the economy of milk production and livestock 
raising as well as upon the public health. Systematic work along this 
line began only about 10 years ago, and far-reaching results have 
already been obtained. Three States — namely, Michigan, Maine, 
and North Carolina — ^have been declared free areas by virtue of the 
fact that this disease has been practically eliminated from these areas 
under State and Federal supervision. 

The abortion disease of cattle is the cause of great losses to the 
dairy industry, and it may have a significance in relation to the public 
health where raw milk is consumed. Abortion in dairy cattle, as 
well as in other livestock, has been found to be closely associated with 
undulant fever in man. Elimination of the cows infected with this 
disease from the herd, through the test that has been worked out for 
this purpose, will remove this source of danger to the human family. 
It has been foiind that pasteurization will safeguard the milk supply 
from this disease. Legislation has been set up in 12 of the 48 States 
in efforts to control this disease in dairy cattle. 

STATEMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The consumption of fluid milk in the United States is too low 
for proper and economical human nutrition. We arc far below the 
optimum daily consumption of milk for the normal child. Eveiy 
educational facility should be used to acquaint both adults and chil- 
dren with the desirability of consuming milk and dairy products in 
adequate amounts. Health agencies both official and voluntary, 
should more actively encourage greater use of high-quality milk as a 
nutritional and health protective program. 

2. The present production of milk in the United States is ample to 
provide sufficiently for the optimum consumption of fluid milk on the 
basis of the present population. A large proportion of our properly 
supervised market-milk supply is of such quality that it can be recom- 
mended for human consumption. 

3. Many dairy products and by-products, other than milk, are avail- 
able in quantity and quality suitable for wider inclusion in the Ameri- 
can diet. Some of the whole-milk products may be used in place of 
whole milk under certain conditions. 

4. The prices of milk and other dairy products are reasonable, 
considering their exceptional food value and cost of production in 
comparison with other foodstuffs which make comparable demands 
as to care, expense, and service in production and merchandising. 
In order that milk of high quality shall be available on an equitable 
basis to consumers generally the price of milk to the producer should 
be based, in a general way, upon the market price of butterfat, plus 
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a sufficient additional amount to cover the additional costs necessary 
to produce and deliver milk that is high in quality. 

5. Educational programs for raising the generd level of quality of 
milk should be more extensively carried on through agricultural 
agencies thoroughly conversant with proper dairy practice and by the 
dairy industry itself. Such agencies are in intimate contact with 
every branch of the dairy industry. Unbalanced programs of daily 
sanitation lead to undue costs in producing and processing milk. On 
the other hand, practical quality improvement work not only serves 
to protect health and welfare, but is a direct aid to the dairy industry 
through the elimination of financial losses and the widening of markets. 

6. The future fluid-milk supply may come from greater distances 
from the point of consumption. Cheaper land, labor, and foods are 
usually available in sections away from large industrial centers. 
Local production should be encouraged to meet local demands; but 
where this is impossible, arrangements should be made for the proper 
shipment of high-quality milk and cream from a distance. To meet 
such a need, dairy manufacturing plants in strategic locations should 
be equipped to receive, cool, and ship milk and cream in a sanitary 
manner. Intensive sanitation work should be done with farmers 
delivering milk to proces.sing plants. In this way, not only will the 
total supply of all dairy products be improved in quality, but larger 
quantities of milk of suitable qualit}' will be available for shipment 
to city markets. The extension of country milk-receiving stations 
where milk is received, cooled, and shipped will expand milk-sheds, 
especially in the South and other sections where cooling on the farm 
is difficult to accomplish. 

7. Every aid should be given to stimulate more economical and 
efficient milk production. This should expand research and e.xtension 
along such lines as breeding, feeding, and management of dairy cattle ; 
disease, parasite, and insect control in dairy herds; improvement of 
pastures and the raising, harvesting, and storing of crops, notably 
alfalfa, which are especially adapted to dairy farming. 

8. Greater attention should be given to methods of transportation, 
terminal facilities, and warehousing of dairy products for the elimina- 
tion of waste and improvement of quality. 

9. It is essential that milk production be better adjusted to con- 
sumption throughout the year, to prevent the seasonal surpluses 
which tend to disorganize markets. Extension of a rational surplus 
plan of milk buying will do much to remedy this condition. 

10. There should be a more widespread and uniform system of 
buying milk on the basis of butterfat content and sanitary quality. 
Payment for additional butterfat over the basic varies from 30 cents 
to it 1.09 per pound in market-milk centers. In many cases at 
present the dififerential is far too low to warrant the additional cost 
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of producing additional fat, while in others the financial penalty is 
too severe for milk lower in fat. Clean milk of low bacterial count 
costs more to produce and is of greater value to plant operators and 
consumers. As yet the additional payment for high quality is not 
widely made. An extension of this system will result in rapid im- 
provement of quality generally. 

11. It is possible to reduce the cost of processing, bottling, and 
delivering milk. Studies have shown that many milk plants can 
make decided improvement in plant arrangement for efficiency, better 
utilization of labor, and the curtailment of material losses, such as 
those represented by spilled or wasted milk, broken milk bottles, 
poorly utilized steam, power, and refrigeration. 

12. The production and processing of milk usually arc more sanitary 
and more economical in those plants which handle sufficient volumes 
of milk to enable them to have ample equipment of the best machinery 
and skilled technicians and labor, and use the best methods, and 
operate at or near capacity. Fiirthermore, the centralization of the 
nailk industry makes it easier to carry on the work of inspection and 
control. 

0. E. Reed, Chairman. 

C. E. Ghat. 

Frederic Howe. 

General Condnsions and Recommendations 

Among certain peoples, infants and children have been reared 
without a milk supply after the weaning period. Many such children 
tend to suffer for a few years because the adult type of diet is not 
suitable for the young child. Prolonged breast feeding is the custom 
in such places and there is a far greater health hazard to the child 
after weaning if cow's milk is not provided. In a country such as 
the United States, where it is economically and agriculturally dear- 
able to produce milk in abundance, it is a sound policy from the 
phyaological point of view to include a liberal amount of milk in 
every cWld’s diet. Therefore, an adequate supply of safe, good- 
quality milk should be available for all children. The best informa- 
tion available indicates that approximately a quart of milk, or its 
equivalent in other dairy products, is desirable daily for the average 
growing child; but the average child receives considerably less than 
this amount. 

Further research should be conducted to add to the existing knowl- 
edge of the nutritional value of milk and milk products. A number 
of researches in this field are suggested in the report of the subcom- 
mittee on Uie nutritional aspects of milk. Adequate facilities should 
be provided for researches. 
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There is ample evidence that milk is an important factor in the 
transmission of certain communicable diseases unless it is properly 
produced, processed, and distributed. A study of the reported out- 
breaks of communicable diseases attributable to milk in the United 
States indicates that the largest number occm in the smaller com- 
munities in many of which the milk supply is not properly super- 
vised and in which the percentage of milk pasteurized is small. 

From a study of these outbreaks attributed to dairy products, it 
appears that improperly supervised fluid milk has been the most 
frequent offender in the transmission of disease, and that ice cream, 
cheese, and butter are minor offenders. The latter will, in the future, 
probably become even less signifleant in this respect. No evidences 
were found to indicate that milk powder, condensed milk, or evapo- 
rated milk are significant communicable disease vectors. 

There is need for further improvement in the public health and 
quality supervision of the milk supply of this country. 

The supervision of milk, cream, and other dairy products is of 
vital public health concern and economic importance, and should 
receive the coordinated attention of all State and local agencies, in- 
cluding public health authorities, agricultural departments, and agri- 
cultural, educational, and e.\tcnsion organizations within the State or 
community. 

Laws or regulations for the supervision of milk supplies, whether 
local. State, or Federal, should incorporate in so far as practicable 
uniform requirements at least the equivalent of those contained in 
a milk ordinance to be recommended by the United States Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is fundamental that all milk 
supplies should be surveyed and rated as frequently as practicable. 
Inasmuch as the laws and regulations relating to the public-health 
supervision of milk supplies deal only with measures which are de- 
signed primarily to protect the public health, they should, when 
practicable, be made the function of health authorities, local. State, 
and Federal. The public-health supervision of municipal milk sup- 
plies should obviously be the function of governmental departments 
primarily dedicated to the public health point of view and technically 
trained in the recognition of all public health aspects of the problem. 

In the absence of local milk control, the State must assume this 
responsibility. 

Health authorities should recommend to American wiilk consumers 
that the general market milk be pasteurized before it is consumed, 
either in a properly supervised pasteurization plant or at home. 

Milk should be bought and sold on a quality basis in order to re- 
ward and stimulate good quality. 
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In order that the supervision of milk and milk products may be- 
come general, and in order to educate the people as to the importance 
of adequate milk consumption, the Federal Government should pre- 
pare and institute a coordinated program of education and super- 
vision, and the States which have not already done so are urged to 
develop and put into operation a program coordinated with the 
Federal program. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 14, 1931 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended March 14* 1931, and corresponding week of 1930. {From 
the Weekly Health Index issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 


Commerce) 

Week MKipfl CorrespODding 
Mar. 14, 1931 week, 1930 

Policies in force 76, 090, 936 76, 664, 261 

Number of death claims 16, 248 16, 738 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 11. 3 10. 9 


Deaths ' from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 14* 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930. {From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

[Tbe rates pubUsbed in this summary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 


City 

W’oek ended Mar. 14, 

1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate • for 
first 11 weeks 


Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate * 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 


1930 

Total (81 cities) 

9,420 

18.8 

849 

«67 

13.2 

863 

111 

13.3 

AJoron 

82 

ia6 

7 

69 

8.4 

10 

8.5 

as 

Albany » 

81 

12.6 

3 

69 

16.1 

6 

16.2 

16.6 

Atlanta 

no 

20.7 

20 

204 

17.7 

9 

17.1 

17.6 

White 

65 


7 

111 


3 



Colored 

66 

(«) 

13 

373 

0 

6 

(') 

(•) 

Baltimore • 

297 

19.0 

30 

102 

16.3 

18 

17.7 

ia7 

White 

227 


21 

91 


9 



Colon^ 

70 

(•) 

9 

141 

0 

9 

(•) 

(•) 

Birmingham 

62 

16.9 

6 

60 

16.6 

4 

16,1 

116 

White 

44 


4 

69 


0 



Colo^ 

88 

0 

2 

40 

(•) 

4 

(•) 

(") 

Boston 

218 

14.6 

19 

64 

10.4 

20 

17.2 

16.9 

Bridgeport 

83 

11.7 

1 

17 

112 

1 

13.6 

113 

Bultelo^ 

170 

16.3 

16 

61 

13.7 

12 

16.3 

114 

Cambridge. 

26 

11,9 

1 

20 

112 

5 

113 

110 

Camden 

44 

19.3 

8 

139 

19.3 

6 

18.8 

16.0 

Cuiton 

81 

16.1 

0 

0 

11.4 

2 

11.3 

119 

Chicago K 

746 

11.2 

79 

70 

11,8 

83 

12.2 

11.8 

Cincinnati 

142 

16.2 

4 

24 

18.9 

12 

18.0 

17.7 

Cieveland 

246 

14.0 

19 

55 

11.9 

27 

12,6 

114 

Cdlumbus... 

91 

16,1 

4 

39 

12.6 

5 

110 

15.1 

T^aIIim 

67 

12.8 

7 


[ 7.9 

6 

12.5 

118 

WhitA 

48 


6 



5 



Colonid , 

19 

(•) 

2 


* {•) 

1 

(•) 

(«) 

Dayton 

68 

14.6 

0 

6 

12.4 

2 

111 

10.6 

Denver 

04 

16.8 

9 

87 

13.4 

5 

16.1 

116 

Des Moines. 

43 

1 15.6 

2 

36 

16.7 

3 

116 

118 

Detroit 

806 

9.6 

41 

66 

10.9 

64 

9.7 

10.5 

Dttluth..^.. 

14 

7.2 

0 

0 

14.4 

3 

113 

117 


(Footnotes at end of table) 
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Deaths ' from all causes in certain large cUies of the United States during the week 
ended March 14, 19S1, infant mortality^ annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930. (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


Week ended Mar. 14, 1031 


Corresponding Death rate > for 
week, 1030 first 11 weeks 


City 


El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River 

Flint 

Fort Worth.— 

White 

Colored... 
Grand Rapids. 

Houston 

White 

Colored. 
Indianapolis. . 


White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansus City, Kans 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo.. 

Knowille 

White 

Colored 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

White 

Colored 

Lowell ^ 

Lvnn 

Memphis 

While 


Colored. 

Miami 

White... 

Colored. 

Milwaukee.. 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville... 


White 

Colored 

New Bedford ^ 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough.. 
Manhattan Borough 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough. 

Newark, N. J 

Oakland 


Oklahoma City.. 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Orog 

Providence 

Richmond 

W^hlte 

Colored 

Rochester., 

St. Louis 

fit. Paul 

Salt Lake City 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

San Franci<tco 


Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate » 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

27 

13.4 

5 


16.2 

2 

10.8 

18.8 

21 

9.8 

3 

56 

10.8 

4 

11.2 

11.3 

33 

14.9 

3 

68 

11.8 

1 

13.8 

13.0 

32 

10.2 

7 

89 

10.6 

5 

8.2 

10.3 

46 

14.8 

5 


8.9 

2 

1L7 

12.5 

42 


5 



2 



4 

(•) 

0 


(•) 

0 

(•) 

C) 

41 

12.5 

1 

15 

10.8 

3 

0.8 

11.8 

60 

11.6 

7 


12.0 

7 

12.2 

13.5 

50 


6 



5 



19 

(«) 

1 


(•) 

2 

(•> 

(•) 

114 

16.1 

5 

41 

14.4 

3 

15.5 

16.5 

01 


5 

47 


2 



23 

(«) 

0 

0 

(•) 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

89 

14.5 

16 

142 

13.3 

0 

14.1 

12.8 

39 

16.6 

7 

144 

12.4 

3 

16.7 

12.9 

26 


5 

123 


3 



13 

(•) 

2 

25*1 

(«) 

0 

(*) 

(•) 

135 

17.2 

0 

68 

14.7 

7 

15.7 

14.4 

42 

20.1 

2 

43 

13.7 

3 

14.6 

14.8 

38 


2 

48 


3 



4 

C) 

0 

0 

(•) 

0 

C) . 

(•) 

27 

9,2 

2 

48 

9.4 

0 

10.6 

10.5 

299 

11.8 

19 

55 

10 4 

16 

12 2 

12.2 

215 

30.4 

16 

m 

11.7 

2 

18.9 

14.4 

101 


10 

98 


2 



54 

C) 

5 

331 

(«) 

0 

(«) 

(•) 

31 

10.0 

6 

153 

20.7 

7 

14.9 

16.0 

27 

13.7 

2 

62 

12 2 

2 

12.8 

12.9 

122 

24.0 

n 

116 

20.3 

7 

18.3 

17.8 

62 


4 

67 


1 



60 

(•) 

7 

203 



(•) 

6 

C) 

(•) 

42 

19.5 

2 

51 

12.2 

2 

14.9 

13.4 

31 


0 

0 


1 



11 

(») 

2 

177 

(«) ! 

1 

C) j 

(•) 

127 

11.2 

17 

74 

9 3 

12 

10.7 1 

10.0 

1U2 

11.2 

19 

122 

8.7 

2 

12,4 i 

11.6 

51 

17.1 

4 

60 

17.9 

6 

18.4 

16.9 

35 


3 

60 


6 



16 

(«) 

1 

59 

(•) 

0 

(«) 

(«) 

20 

0.3 

2 

63 

15.3 

4 

13.4 

12.5 

66 

18.0 

0 

0 

15.1 

I 

13.7 

15 2 

157 

17.5 

14 

77 

17.1 

9 

19.9 

19.9 

96 


6 

50 


5 



61 

(•) 

8 

130 

C> 

4 

(•) 

(®) 

1,680 

12.4 

140 

58 

12 6 

179 

13 8 

12.1 

200 

8.2 

17 

39 

1 8.9 

22 

1 10. 0 

8.6 

590 

11.7 

58 

61 

12. 3 

71 

12.8 

11,3 

667 

19.1 

46 

78 

17.7 

61 

1 21.0 

17 9 

168 

7 6 

14 

38 

8.2 

! 19 

9.1 

7.0 

46 

14.7 

5 

90 

17.7 

1 6 

1 14,8 

15.5 

> 119 

13.9 

13 

68 

12.9 

12 

1 14 2 

14.4 

66 

11.8 

2 

26 

13 0 

7 

! 12.8 

12.5 

47 

12 5 

8 

110 

8 9 

8 

11.7 

10.5 

45 

10.8 

2 

22 

12.6 

4 

15.0 

14,5 

47 

17 7 

1 

17 

12.4 

4 

16 0 

13.5 

.568 

15.1 

64 

93 

14.4 

46 

16.8 

18.0 

270 

20.8 

30 

104 

17.6 

27 

18.8 

15.0 

71 

12.1 

1 

12 

15.8 

8 

13.0 

14.1 

60 

12.3 

7 

65 

13.2 

6 

15.7 

15.6 

67 

19.0 

5 

73 

18.2 

1 

18.1 

17.0 

41 


3 

66 


1 



26 

(«) 

2 

87 

(») 

0 

(•) 

(«) 

93 

14.6 

9 

82 

16 1 

6 

14.1 

13.0 

258 

16.2 

18 

61 

14.5 

22 

lao 

15.2 

71 

13.4 

.3 

31 

9.6 

4 

11.3 

11.4 

43 

15.7 

2 

30 

9.6 

0 

13.1 

14.0 

67 

14. 6 

7 


18.1 

12 

15,4 

10.4 

82 

10.7 

2 

41 

16.4 

8 

15.9 

16.2 

177 

14.2 

8 


14 1 

7 

IX 1 

A 


(Footnotes at end of table.) 
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> fnm oO «auaM in certain large citiee c/ the United States during the week 
ended March 14, 1981, infant mortality, annual death rale, and comparison with 
corresponding week oj 1980. (From the Weekly Health Index, issued hy the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


Olty 

Week ended Mar. 14, 1931 

Corresponding 
weex, 1930 

Death rate * for 
first 11 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate* 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

lyear 

1931 

1930 

Schenectady 

16 

8.7 

3 

88 

17.4 

m 

■i 

11.7 


no 

16.4 

3 

28 

14.1 

12 

■ED 

H^ 

Somerville 

20 

Q.9 

2 

74 

12.0 

3 

Hill 

12.7 

South Bend 

12 

5.8 

0 

0 

84 

2 

■SI 

10.1 


26 

11.7 



11.3 

2 


13.4 

Springfield, Mass 

50 

17.1 

HI 


19 1 

10 

14.7 

15.0 

SKacuso 

37 

9.1 


47 

13.9 

3 

13.0 

13.4 

Tacoma 

38 

18.4 


ISO 

13.2 

2 

15.7 

13.1 

Toledo 

77 

13.6 


37 

16.3 

5 

13.4 

14.4 

Trenton 

44 

18.5 

8 

52 

17 7 

5 

20.1 

18.7 


30 

15.3 

2 

52 

R8 

6 

16.5 

15.7 

Washington, D. C 

154 

16.3 

^•1 

65 

16.7 

18 

18.6 

16.1 


101 



33 

1 




Colored 

S3 

(•) 

6 

103 

(•) 

8 

(•) 

(•) 

W^aterbury 

26 

13.4 

5 

161 

15 1 

4 

11.5 

11.8 

Wilmington, Del.^ 

32 

16.7 

a 

65 

15.2 

3 

16 6 

16.1 

Worcester 

44 

11.6 

3 

41 

13 9 

3 

15.1 

15.7 


18 

6.8 

1 

26 

7 7 

2 

10.5 

9.1 

Youngstown 

43 

13.0 

8 

112 

9.2 

4 

11.8 

11.0 


1 Deaths of nonresidents are included. Still births are excluded. 

* These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1931 and 1930 by the arithmetical 
method. 

* Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 Uto births. Cities loft blank aro not in the registration ares for 
births. 

* Date for 76 cities, 

* Deatlis for week ended Friday. 

» For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored population in 1920 was as 
follows. Atlanta, 31, Baltmiore, 15, Birmlnghain, 39; Dallas, 15, Fort Worth, U, Houston, 25; Indianap* 
ills, 11; Kansas City, Kaiis., H; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Miami, 31, Na&hvllle, 30, New 
Orleans, 26, Kichmond, 32, and Washington, D. C., 25, 

7 Population Apr. 1, 1930. decreased 1920 to 1930; no estimate made. 

45433'— 31 4 























PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effedively prevent or control dieeaee without 
knowledge of when, where, and wider what conditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are sub^t to change vhen later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended March 21, 1931, and March 22, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended March Bl, 1931, and march 32, 1930 



1 ...-u 


1 . 


f W- 

, 

Meniui 

meui 

toooccus 

Division and State 

1 xJipiiuicsria 

1 imiueuzn 

1 jvieaBies 

ngitis 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

21, 

1031 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

22, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

21, 

1931 

W^eek 

ended 

Mar. 

22, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

21. 

1931 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

22, 

1930 

W'eek 

ended 

Mar. 

21, 

1031 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

22, 

1030 

New England States: 









Maine - — 

1 


51 

6 

71 

31 

0 

2 

New Hampshire - 


3 

2 

7 

23 

20 

0 

0 

Vermont.-*. 

2 




9 

18 

0 

5 

Massachusetts 

52 

G8 

9 

13 

500 

8ti2 

1 

7 

Rhode Island 

fi 

4 

0 


8 

2 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

6 

20 

17 

9 

794 

16 

2 

1! 

Middle Atlantic States. 









New York 

124 

126 

U7 

»40 

1,901 

901 

18 

21 

New Jersey 

62 

146 

51 

15 

687 

788 

5 

a 

Pennsylvania ----- 

101 

159 



3,503 

1,297 

8 

21 

East North ('entral States: 






Ohio 

43 

28 

55 

12 


720 

3 

4 

Indiana - - 

25 

24 

34 


654 

84 

7 

14 

Illinois 

106 

104 

04 

44 

1.680 

W^2 

12 

10 

Michigan 

42 

06 

79 

8 

147 

996 

14 

24 

Wisconsin 

13 

14 

78 

30 

314 

835 

1 

4 

West North Central States. 









Minnesota 

20 

14 

1 

4 

112 

292 

2 

3 

Iowa - - 

4 

6 



20 

4<;2 

2 

1 

Missouri.... 

29 

37 

05 

9 

349 

145 

15 

13 

North Dakota 


5 



a 

20 

0 

1 

South Dakota 

11 

1 


2 

80 

109 

0 

0 

Nebraska. - 

11 

12 

3 


7 

594 

0 

4 

Kansas 

24 

13 

34 

1 

24 

557 

0 

3 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

3 

4 

2 

1 

120 

18 

0 

0 

Maryland *_ 

a 

21 

99 1 

36 

1,228 i 

i 

1 

1 

District of Columbia 

11 

18 

5 


223 1 

1 

6 

0 

West Virginia 

14 

21 

95 1 

22 

! 58 1 

[ 97 

1 

2 

North Carolina » 

17 

33 

118 

36 

m \ 

25 

5 

2 

South Carolina 

17 

14 

1,088 

914 

127 1 


1 

4 

Georgia 

10 

6 

030 

128 

151 

l" ‘^21 ' 

1 

10 

Florida 

14 

7 

83 

2 

2H0 

1 388 1 

3 

0 

East South Central States. 









Kentucky - 





415 

S 217 I 

3 

2 

Tennessee 

4 

7 

292 

95 

197 

m ! 

1 

52 

Alabama 

13 

22 

402 

171 

543 

312 

18 

6 

Mississijmi 

12 

10 





2 

11 

West South Central States: 








Arkansas 

7 

8 

285 

68 

35 

17 

2 

10 

Louisiana 

19 

18 

34 

27 

38 

122 

5 

2 

Oklahoma * 

17 

16 

120 

54 

24 

1 435 

0 

1 

Texas 

17 

34 

133 

26 

71 

120 

1 

4 

Mountain States; 









Montana 

8 

3 



8 

33 

0 

8 

Idaho - 

1 


2 


4 

28 

0 

2 

Wyoming , . 


1 

3 


5 

10 

0 

0 

Colorado 

5 

10 


I 

166 

347 

2 

i 2 

New Mexico-— 

4 

8 

6 

1 

96 

122 

2 

3 

Arizona 

1 

7 

12 

8 

132 

30 

5 

4 

Utah » 

1 

4 

16 


2 

186 

2 

5 

Pacific States: 








Washington. _ , 

5 

3 

1 


40 

260 

1 

0 

Or^on 

6 

n 

204 

58 

86 

52 

0 

i 1 

California 

48 

54 

430 

34 

1,378 

1,001 

4 

1 


1 New York City only. 
• Week ended Friday. 


• Typhus fever, 1931, 1 case In North Carolina. 

4 Figures for 1931 are eicluslve of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended March 21 ^ 19$!^ and March 22, 1980 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Mar. 

Mar.' 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


21* 

22. 

21, 

22, 

21, 

22 

21, 

22, 


1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

New England States: 









Maine - 

0 

0 

43 

62 

0 

0 

1 

0 

New Hampshire... 

0 

0 

1 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont.-'. 

0 

0 

8 

400 

12 

269 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Massachusetts...... ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Rhode Island .... 

0 

0 

49 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

34 

139 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 







New York... 

0 

1 

923 

627 

1 

16 

5 

18 

New lersey 

0 

0 

313 

:108 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Pennsylvania 

2 

0 

555 

547 

0 

3 

9 

10 

East North Central States: 




Ohio 

1 

0 

398 

247 

46 

174 

6 

4 

Indiana.. - 

5 

0 

340 

161 

110 

144 

1 

0 

Illinois 

1 

0 

6«7 

624 

39 

130 

5 

6 

Michigan.... 

0 

2 

430 

320 

20 

79 

10 

4 

Wisconsin 

1 

0 

15(> 

170 

6 

24 

0 

4 

West North Central States: 






Minnesota.. 

0 

2 

96 

142 

5 

10 

0 

6 

loan - ..... 

1 

0 

120 

90 

80 

87 

1 

2 

Missouri 

0 

0 

349 

114 

55 

72 

3 

2 

North Dakota. 

1 

0 

12 

24 

4 

10 

1 

3 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

25 

15 

27 

41 

0 

1 

Nehroska..... 

0 

1 

45 

87 

82 

45 

2 

0 

Kansas 

3 

0 

69 

135 

105 

no 

0 

5 

South Atlantic States: 






0 

0 

25 

12 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Marvland * 

0 

0 

78 

1 99 

0 

0 

2 

7 

District of (’oluinbla 

0 

1 

32 

1 25 

0 

0 

1 

0 

W’pst Virginia 

0 

0 

18 

' 45 

11 

29 

2 

U 

North (''arolina • 

0 

0 

62 

3‘) 

0 

15 

1 

1 

South Carolina 

0 

0 

10 

23 

0 

0 

2 

12 

Georgia 



no 

24 

0 

0 

15 

7 

Florida 

0 

0 

5 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

East South Central States: 






20 

1 


Kmliicky 

0 

0 

58 

39 

14 

2 

Tennessee. 

0 

2 

37 

70 

16 

10 

4 

IS 

Alabaitut. 

1 


25) 

28 

8 

2 

7 

18 

M ississiDt)! 

0 

0 

23 

13 

24 

0 

3 

4 

West South Central States 




11 

22 

39 



Arkansas - ... 

0 

0 

23 

4 

4 

liOulsiana... - - 

0 

0 

23 

27 

24 

1 

5 

15 

Oklahoma ... 

0 

1 

40 

33 

62 

80 

2 

4 

Texas .... - 

0 

0 

23 

58 

54 

35 

2 

0 

Mountain States: 




42 





Mnntana _ 

0 

0 

20 

6 

9 

2 

0 

Idaho 

0 

0 

7 

7 

1 

n 

0 

2 

\ nmlng _ .. 

0 

0 

35 

2 

4 

6 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

0 

60 

20 

3 

9 

0 

7 

New Mexico. 

1 

0 

12 

20 

4 

3 

2 

0 

Arizona - 

0 

0 

9 

35 

9 

41 

0 

1 

Utah * 

0 

0 

30 

C 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific States: 




61 

57 

71 

2 

_ 

WfLshiiigton 

0 

0 

51 

0 

Oregon .... 

1 

0 

17 

44 

43 

21 

2 

1 

8 

Callfomia.. - 

1 

2 

125 

182 

32 

67 

6 











• Week ended Friday. 

• Typhus fever, 1931, I ca.se In North Carolina. 

• F^^uros for 1981 are eiclusivc of Oklahoma c'lty and Tulsa, 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States firom 
which reports are received during the current week: 


Btate 

Menln- 

gOCOCv- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

BxnaU- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

January, 19S1 












8 

21 

10 


86 


0 

8 

0 

6 

February, 19S1 











Idaho 

14 


19 





87 

0 

20 

Illinois 

43 

533 

1,136 

2 

4,484 


6 

1,910 

228 

13 

Louisiana 

11 

174 

707 

13 

14 

76 

5 

100 

120 

35 

Maine. 

1 

I 18 1 

1 350 


103 

1 1 

0 

134 

0 

4 

M ary land- - - - - 

4 

87 1 

3,417 


2,063 


1 

453 

0 

12 

Michigan 

29 

163 1 

658 


778 


3 

1, 556 

142 

17 

Minnesota 

4 

55 1 

38 


205 


8 

401 

43 

10 

Missouri 

38 

181 i 

658 

8 

3. 692 


0 

1,339 

257 

13 

New York 

63 

456 i 


1 5 

1 3, 477 


7 

3. 32ti 

38 

38 

Ohio 

19 

! 214 < 

1, 575 

1 1 

1,881 


21 

2,220 i 

239 

38 

Porto Rico-- 


27 ] 

1 340 

2,768 

49 

! 5 

0 , 

1 0 

17 

Rhode Island 

i 

40 ' 

' 63 

14 


0 1 

1 246 

0 

4 

West Virginia. 

3 

45 

706 


251 


4| 

1 

1 87 

1 

44 

10 


January, 10S1 

Hawaii Territory: Cases 

Chicken pox 26 

Conjunctivitis, follicular 53 

Dysentery (amebic) 1 

Dysentery (bacillary) 1 

Hookworm disease 1 

IvCprosy 9 

Mumps 77 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Trachoma — 1 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary 75 

Tulwculosis, other forms 14 

February, 19SI 

Chicken pox: 

Illinois 1,543 

Louisiana 65 

Maine 204 

Maryland 874 

Michigan 1,328 

Minnesota 639 

Missouri 510 

New York 2, 445 

Ohio 2,360 

Porto Rico 20 

Rhode Island 99 

West Virginia 305 

Conjunctivitis. 

Illinois 3 

Maine 1 

Dengue: 

Porto Rico 8 

Diarrhea: 

Maryland 5 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years): 

Ohio 10 


Dysentery: Cases 

Illinois 10 

Illinois (tirnebif) 4 

Louisiana 1 

New York 13 

Porto Rico 14 

Filariasis 

Porto Kico 3 

Food poLsoning: 

Ohio 4 

German measles. 

Illinois 38 

Maine-.- 6 

Mary hind 208 

New York 462 

Ohio 39 

Rhode Island 6 

Hookworm disease: 

Ivouisiana 208 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Maryland 7 

Jaundice* 

Maryland 18 

Lead poisoning: 

Illinois 9 

Ohio 4 

Leprosy: 

Michigan 1 

Lethargic enoophalitls: 

Illinois a 

Louisiana 2 

Maine 1 

Michigan 7 

Minnesota 8 

New York 15 

Ohio 4 
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Mumps: Cases 

Dlinois 1,392 

Louisiana - 9 

Maine 285 

Maryland 225 

Michigan 573 

Missouri 154 

New York 1,428 

Ohio 1,067 

Porto Rico 2 

Rhode Island 84 

Ophthalmia uecmatoruin: 

Illinois 4 

Louisiana 2 

Missouri 1 

Now York 3 

Ohio 77 

Porto Rioo 7 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Maine.. 2 

Minnesota 1 

New York 2 

Porto Rico 7 

Puerperal septicemia. 

New York 11 

Ohio 7 

Porto Rico 14 

Rabies in animals: 

Illinois 4 

I.«ouLsiana 17 

Maryland 2 

Missouri 4 

New York 3 

Rhode Island 1 

Scabies 

M{U*>land 55 

Septic sore throat: 

Illinois 8 

M arylund 21 

Michigan 19 

Missouri 24 

New York. 16 

Ohio 96 

Rhode Lsland 3 

Tetanus 

Illinois 1 

Louisiana 1 

Maryland 2 


Tetamu'-Oontinued. Cases 

Ohio 1 

Porto Rico 5 

Tetanus, Infantile: 

Porto Rico .... 15 

Trachoma: 

Illinois 6 

Missouri 8 

Ohio 1 

Porto Rico 2 

Trichinosis: 

Illinois 3 

New York 6 

Tularaemia: 

Illinois 4 

Louisiana 5 

Maryland 1 

MinnCvSota 3 

Missouri 3 

New York 2 

Ohio 5 

Undulant fever. 

Illinois 5 

Louisiana 7 

Maine 1 

Michigan 2 

Minnesota 6 

Missouri 3 

New York 18 

Ohio 13 

Vincent's angina: 

Maine 5 

Maryland 10 

New York’ 88 

Whooping cough. 

Illinois - 419 

I^uisiana 24 

Maine 229 

Maryland m 

Michigan 777 

Minnesota 216 

Missouri — 103 

New York 1,875 

Ohio - 421 

Porto Rico 175 

Rhode Island 56 

West Virginia 220 

Yaws- 

Porto Rico 3 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 94 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
32,170,000. The estimated population of the 87 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,625,000. The c^stimatod expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


1 Exclusive of Now York City, 
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Week 9 ended March H, 1931, and March 13, 1930 



1031 

1030 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cam rtpoTtei 

Diphtheria: 

4ft Slat AS _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ 

900 

410 

17,670 

6,636 

189 

77 

19 

6,239 
2, 318 

805 

125 

07 

19 

1,311 

0 

1,423 

604 

13,207 

3,046 

247 

106 

19 

6,480 

1,065 

1, 561 
155 

1 152 

1 33 

1 

1 079 

0 


94 Cities - - 

826 

Measles 

45 States - ....... 

94 cities 


Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 




Poliomyelitis; 

46 Slates 


Scarlet fever. 

46 States 


94 cities ... - 

1,538 

Smallpox 

46 States... - 

94 citias... 

60 

Typhoid fever. 

46 Slates.. 

94 cities 

1 ^ 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

87 cities 

Smallpox 

87 cities 





City reports for week ended March 14> 19S1 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
lever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may lie expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It IS based on reports to tlie PublK Health Service during the pa.st nine years. It is In most instances 
the median numlier of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the 
reports include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic 
periods are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean numl>er of cases refiorted for the week 
during nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is included. In obtaining the ostiraatod exjiectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, eases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

exiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

NEW ENGLAND 






Maine: 

Portland 

e 

1 

2 


4 

New Hampshire: 
Concord 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Manchester 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Vermont: 

Barre 

8 

0 

0 


0 

Burlington 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

79 

34 

17 

13 

1 

2 

Fall River.. 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Sprin^eld 

0 

4 

2 


1 

Worcester 

6 

3 

1 


0 

0 

4 

Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket 

10 

1 

0 


Providence 

20 

8 

2 


Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

1 

6 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Hartford 

6 

5 

7 

1 

New Haven 

41 

1 

0 


0 


Measles, 
cases ro- 
ported 


0 

3 

0 

0 

105 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

86 

400 


Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 


18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

?4 

11 

1 

10 

0 

3 

4 
0 

18 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 


4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

23 

2 

1 

4 

4 

6 

I 
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Ciiy reporta for week ended March 14 , 19S1 — Continued 


Division, State, and 

Chicken 

city 

pox, (&S)S 
reported 

KIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 


DllfTfLlO _ 

20 

New York 

374 

Rochester... 

3 

Syracuse 

17 

New Jersey: 


Camden 

3 

Newark 

118 

Trenton 

3 

Pennsylvanio: 


Philadelphia 

155 

Pittsburgh 

114 

Rea ling 

11 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 


rinrinnati 

Cleveland 

13 

ColnmbiM. . _ 

17 

Toledo 

50 

Indiana: 


Fort Wayne 

6 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

€8 

1 

Terre Haute 

llinois 

1 

Chicago 

100 

Springfield 

Michigan 


Detroit 

113 

Flinf 

16 

Grand Rapids. .. 

5 

Wisconsin: 


Kenosha 

14 

Madison 

40 

Milwaukee 

147 

Kaciue 

11 

Suiierior 

16 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota* 


Duluth 

13 

MiiineH^Kills 

85 

St. Paul 

56 

Iowa. 


Davenport 

0 

Des Moines 

6 

Sioax City 

18 

Wateiloo 

3 

Missouri 


Kansas City 

43 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

2 

! 20 

North Dakota* 


Fargo 

» 

Grand Forks 

2 

South Dakota: 


Aberdeen 

4 

Sioux Falls 

0 

Nebraska: 


Omaha 

31 

Kansas: 


Topeka 

42 

Wichita 

10 

SOITTH ATI^NTIC 


Delaware: 


W ilmington 

1 

Maryland: 


Baltimore 

136 

(-'umborland 

0 

Frederick 

0 

District of Columbia: 


Washington 

47 
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City reports for week ended March 14 , /Ml— Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 









Virginia; 









l^vnnhhiirg _ 

28 

2 

2 


0 

6 

2 

1 

Norfolk - 

6 

1 

0 


0 

27 

8 

2 

Richmond 

3 

3 

2 


2 

200 

0 

7 

Roanoke 

14 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

West Virginia; 









(Miarleston 

4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

6 

WhecHng 

18 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

North ('aroliha 









Kalcigli 

21 

0 

2 


0 

25 

0 

1 

Wilniington 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

‘Winston-Salein.,. 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

8 

8 

4 

South Carolina- 









Charli St on 

1 

0 

0 

111 

2 

49 

0 

12 

Coluinbiu - - 

4 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

10 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. 1 

1 








Atlanta j 

0 

3 

0 

202 

0 

32 

0 

13 

Brunswick ' 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

26 

1 

Savannah I 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

11 

6 

Florida 









Miami 

/> 

3 

2 


1 

3 

0 

0 



0 



0 



1 

Tampa 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

08 

1 

6 

»AST SOUTH CENTRAL 



1 






Kentucky; 









Covington 

0 

1 

0 


0 

13 

0 

2 

Tenne.s.see7 









Memphis 

43 

4 

2 


7 

75 

3 

18 

Nashville 

2 

1 

0 


3 

JO 

0 

6 

Alabama- 









Birmingham , 

4 

2 

4 

53 

5 

00 

1 

11 

Mobile 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

1 

1 

Montgomery. 

11 

1 

0 

f, 


0 

1 


-WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 





1 

I 

1 




Arkansas; 









Fort Sifiith 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


Little Rock 

2 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

Xiouisiana: ! 









New Orleans 

10 

14 

11 

! 2 

4 

0 

0 

! 26 

Shreveport ‘ 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

4 

Oklahoma: 









Tul.sa . 

10 

1 

1 



' 5 

0 


Texas; 









Dallas _ 

1 

5 







Fort Worth 

11 

3 

4 


2 

0 

0 

4 

GAlveston 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

8 

Houston 

6 

5 

3 


1 

2 

5 

7 

San Antonio 

4 

2 

2 


8 

4 

0 

3 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana. 









Billings 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

8 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Helena 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Q 

Missoula — - 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

6 

Idaho: 









Boise 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

Colorado- 









Denver. 

68 

8 

2 


3 

36 

84 

16 

Pueblo .. 


1 







New Mexico: 









Albuquerque 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arirona: 









Phoenix., 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

t 

Hteh: 









Salt Lake City 

7 

2 

0 


0 

0 

B 

8 

Nevada: 









Reno 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
poi, cases 
reported 


Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

VAcmc 









WashinRton: 

SC 

4 

4 



s 

15 


Spokane 

14 

2 

0 



8 

0 


Income 

0 

1 

0 


4 

0 

0 

4 

Oregon* 

Portland 

30 

7 

0 

20 

2 

22 

16 

10 

Salem 

1 

0 

1 

2 


1 

12 

California 

Los Angeles.. 

95 

so 

10 

14G 

5 

ICl 

11 

20 

Bacramonto 

11 

1 

1 

43 

2 

4 

3 

17 

San Francisco — 

CO 

15 

4 

144 

4 

0 

14 

11 



ScJirlot fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

f’ fiscs, 


(’uses. 



cido- 

sis, 

deaths 

Chisos, 



ing 

cough. 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

esti- 

(.’uses 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

muted 

ro- 

muted 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

oxpe(‘t- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



uncy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine 










22 

27 

Portland 

4 

21 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

New Hampshire: 







0 




Concord . - . . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Manchester 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Vermont; 










7 


Barre., 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Burlington 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts* 










34 

218 

Boston 

85 

136 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fall Kiver 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

33 

Bpringfleld 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

28 

Worcester 

10 

22 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

44 

Rhode Island* 











24 

Pawtucket 

1 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Providence 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

60 

Connecticut: 










1 

33 

Bridgeport 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

38 

New Haven. 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

56 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 






13 





166 

Bufl^o 

20 

35 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

New York 

338 

480 

0 

0 

0 

104 

7 

3 

1 

199 

1,680 

Rochester 

10 

71 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

18 

80 

Hwacuse 

13 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

37 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

44 

123 

44 

Newark 

47 

53 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Trenton 

5 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburgh 

Heading 

97 

31 

4 

155 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

13 

0 

568 

270 

1 25 













EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 


89 

1 

? 

0 



0 

Q 

0 

1 ^ 

5 


Cincinnati 

22 
56 
11 
14 i 

0 

w 


1 





uwveiaDd*.— . 

Columbus 

Toledo 

12 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 0 

i 

7 

01 

77 
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City reporia for week ended March 14t 1981 — Coatinued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Divigion, 6tate» 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

Oases, 


Deaths 

^^1 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

estl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 





ancy 

m 



ancy 





VAST NORTH 
CENTRAL— con td. 




1 








Indiana: 




■ 








Fort Wayne.— 

fi 

7 

1 



0 


0 

0 

V 

82 

Indianapolis... 
South Bend... 

14 

75 

9 

12 


3 

^B1 


0 

24 


4 

0 

1 

1 


0 


iBI 

0 

5 

18 

Terre Haute... 

3 

0 


0 


0 

^Bl 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Illinois: 












Chicaeo 

136 

229 

2 


0 

38 

2 

0 

0 

54 

746 

Spri^eld--.. 

.Michigan: 

2 

0 




0 














riAtrnit 

124 

154 

2 

2 


18 

^■1 


0 

61 


Flint 

15 

15 

2 

0 


1 


Bl 

^Bi 

5 

32 

Grand Kapids. 

12 

11 

1 

0 


0 

Bl 

0 


9 

41 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha.. 

3 

3 

0 

1 




0 


0 

0 


MfidLqnn. ^ _ 

2 



■jiiiimi 



0 


3 


Milwaukee 

31 

23 




5 

0 


0 

30 

127 

Racine 

6 

3 






i^Bl 


8 

20 

Superior ... 

3 

4 




0 

Bl 

Bl 

0 

1 

6 

WEST NORTH 


■ 









CENTRAL 



■ 









Minnesota: 



■ 









Duluth 

9 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 



0 

14 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul. 

45 

13 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

102 

32 

9 


0 

0 

4 

0 


0 

13 

73 

Iowa* 









Davenport 

Des Moines 

3 

2 

1 

9 



0 

0 


0 


12 

8 

i 




0 

n 


2 

43 

Sioux City 

1 

22 

1 




0 



1 

Waterloo- 

2 

0 

1 

HI 



0 

Bl 


5 


Missouri: 












Kansas City— 

24 

14 

1 




0 


0 

6 

135 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis...... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

19 

34 

192 

2 

5 


11 

1 


1 

14 

258 

North Dakota: 






Fargo 

3 

2 




0 

0 


0 

4 

0 

Grand Forks. _ 

0 

0 




0 

0 


0 

3 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen 

1 

0 


0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

2 

0 


6 




0 



0 

9 

I Nebraska: 











1 Omaha 

4 

9 


32 


2 

0 


0 

2 

45 

> Kansas* 








Topeka 

8 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

13 

Wichita 

5 

3 


31 


1 

0 

Bl 

0 

3 

32 

BOOTH ATLANTIC 


■ 






Delaware: 


1 

■ 









Wilmington... 

5 

8 





0 

0 

0 

1 

32 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

40 

40 

H 


0 


1 



17 

2i}7 

Cumberland 

0 

1 



0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

19 

Frederick 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4 

Dist of Columbia: 










1 


! Washington- -. 

Virginia: 

28 

33 


0 

0 

11 




4 

154 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

9 

23 

Richmond 

4 

1 

Bl 

0 

0 

5 

Bl 


1 

1 

64 

Roanoke 

0 

2 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

2 

16 

West Virginia: 










Charleston 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

2 

1 


0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Ralftigh 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 



0 

25 

7 

11 

15 

Wilmington... 

0 

2 

■1 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

19 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Bl 

Bl 

0 

0 

27 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^Bfi 


Bl 

0 

0 

16 

Greenville 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Bi 

0 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended March I 4 , 19S1 — Contiuued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 1 









Tuber- 




"Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


i Cases, 



mio- 

sis, 

(’ascs, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

rr- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


export- 

ported 

expert- 

ported 

ported 

IJorted 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


anry 




ancy 





SOUTH ATtANTC— 












continued 












Georgia: 


! m 










Atlanta 

6 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

2 

1 

110 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Savannali 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

27 

29 

Florida; 












'MiaTi'ii - - 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

42 

Rt Petersburg. 
Tatnpa 

0 


0 


0 

? 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 




i 

1 





TRAt. 












Kentucky 








0 




Covington 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

R 

70 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

3 

0 

6 

122 

Nashville 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

61 

Alabama- 









0 


82 

Birmingham . 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

Mobile . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Montgomery.. 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 1 


0 

0 

0 


4 










1 


WEST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 




1 








Arkansas 



0 





0 




Fort Smith 

Little Rock ... 

0 

0 

0 



0 


0 


2 

2 1 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

o! 

0 

0 










Louisiana' 


1 









167 

New' Orleans. . 

8 

18 1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Rhrev eport 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Oklahoma 












Tulsa 

2 

10 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Texas 










Palltis 

6 


5 




0 

.... 




f'orth Worth.. 

3 

3’ 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 



0 

46 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Houston 

2 

3 

3 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

69 

Ran Antonio... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana 







0 

0 



1 

Billings ... ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Great Falls 

3 ! 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

12 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Missoula 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Idaho: 









0 


8 

Boise 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(’olorado: 

]>enver 

14 

30 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

34 

94 


2 

0 




1 





J UOLilV) 

New Mexico: 









AlbUQuerque.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Arizona: 







0 

0 

0 

2 


Phoenix 


0 


0 

n 



0 

0 

U 

u 


Utah: 

Ralt Lake CMty 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

36 

43 

Nevada: 

Keno... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 

10 

7 

3 

7 

7 

2 

2 

0 

4 



1 

0 


35 


Seattle — 

11 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

38 

Oregon. 

Portland 

5 

0 

15 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

71 


1 

44 

3 

27 

0 

30 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


Salem .... 

California: 

Los Angeles . . . 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

3 

11 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

36 

41 

299 

44 

180 


April 8, 1881 824 

City reports for week ended March 14, 19S1 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey* 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis 

Blinoifl* 

Chicago 

Michigan. 

Detroit 

Flint 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 

Iowa: 

Des Moines 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

Nebraska* 

Omaha 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Richmond.- 

North (hwolina* 

Winston- Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston i 

Columbia 

Georgia* 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Texas: 

Fort Worth 


Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephmitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 







Cases, 

esti- 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

exiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

17 

9 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

n 

n 

1 0 


’Dengue; 2 cases in Charleston, S. C. 






825 Apiu 8, 1881 

CWy tvporU for week ended Mardi 14, 1991 — Continued 


Division, Btata, and city 

MeningO' 

ooeous 

jneningitis 

I Lethargic en- 
I cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases^ 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expects 

aiicy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MOinffTAIN 










Utah: 










Salt Lake 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PAflPfC 










Washington: 










Seattle 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 










Los Angeles 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Siuaramento 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ban Francisco 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
6-week period ended March 14, 1931, compared with those for a like period 
ended March 15, 1930. The population figuies used in computing the rates are 
estimated mid-year popiilations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 
1930 census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 
31,600,000 estimated population. 

Summary of weekly reports from dUes February 8 to March 14, 1981 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1930 1 

DIPIITUERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Fch 

14. 

1931 

Feb. 

16, 

1930 

Feb. 

21. 

1931 

Feb 

22, 

1930 

Feb. 

28. 

1931 

Mar 

19^ 

Mar. 

7, 

1931 

Mar. 1 
8. t 
1930 1 

Mar. 

14, 

1931 

Mar. 

15, 

1930 

08 cities 

67 

96 

68 

91 

70 

104 

73 

88 

J 66 

101 

Ne>n England 

76 

104 1 

70 

109 1 

80 

121 

100 

92 

79 

92 

Middle Atlantic 

63 

78 1 

64 1 

! 83 ! 

56 

j 103 1 

61 

85 

67 

94 

East North Central 

86 

114 I 

66 1 

1 101 

78 

122 ) 

75 

94 

3 78 

134 

West North Central 

66 

107 1 

69 

1 95 I 

55 ; 

120 

71 

118 1 

63 

110 

South Atlantic 

60 

102 i 

47 

1 120 , 

77 

1 90 

93 

78 

63 

104 

East South Central 

62 

66 1 

68 

i 90 

68 

! 54 

29 

36 

35 

24 

W‘cst South Central 

118 

136 ! 

186 

80 1 

132 

101 

118 

143 

«6(5 

111 

Mountain 

78 

62 

36 

70 1 

87 

36 

61 

88 ' 

*29 

i 26 

Pacific 

49 

76 1 

59 

«1 

57 

63 

63 

38 1 

56 

63 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


98 cities 

521 

411 

068 

446 

703 

638 

769 

1 

620 i 

*913 

646 

New England 

634 

472 

641 

418 

635 

606 

909 

693 i 

1,346 

743 

Middle Atlantic 

397 

213 

662 

264 

645 

346 

874 

417 1 

1,026 

306 

East North Central 

183 

261 

255 

267 

300 

346 

369 

442 

*449 

471 

West North Centml 

1,314 

1,817 

890 

810 

1,086 

776 

874 

939 

643 

^8 

695 

781 

South Atlantic 

334 

2,202 

441 

2,600 

1,042 

148 

2,238 

536 

2,763 

481 

East South Central 

233 

1,123 

604 

763 

1,036 

717 

1, 146 

634 

West South Centr^ 

17 

693 

34 

746 

24 

704 

68 

606 

4 33 

617 

Mountain 

688 

768 

1,667 

767 

1,209 

1,607 

1,332 

2, 106 

*333 

2,449 

Pacific 

168 

1,243 

243 

1,271 

223 

1,636 

347 

1,681 

356 

1,881 







1 





» The fliniTW flmi hi this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimates os oi July 1, 1031, and 1030, respectively. 

» Cleveland, Ohio: Springfield, III.; Dallas, Tex.; and Pueblo, Colo., not included. 

* Cleveland, Ohio, and Springfield, Ul., not included. 

* Pallas, Tex., not included. 

* Pueblo, Colo., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities February 8 to March i4t 1881^ — Annual 
rates per lOOyOOO population, compared with rates for ike corresponding period 
of 1980 — Continued 

SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 

14, 

1931 

Feb. 

15, 

1030 

Feb. 

21, 

1031 

Feb. 

22, 

1030 

Fob. 

28, 

1931 

Mar. 

1, 

1930 

Mar. 

7, 

1931 

Mar. 

8, 

1930 

Mar. 

14, 

1031 

Mar. 

15, 

1030 

98 cities 

348 

302 

346 

294 

373 

367 

345 

321 

*370 

337 

New England 

683 

382 

589 

409 

C0f> 

402 

527 

431 

589 

426 

Middle Atlantic 

321 

234 

342 

242 

381 

308 

359 

283 

389 

327 

East North Central 

375 

434 

353 

421 

364 

MO 

346 

448 

*895 

461 

West North C’entral 

474 

331 

497 

327 

509 

341 

492 

345 

518 

308 

South Atlantic 

320 

252 

3tH 

236 

303 

258 

354 

206 

310 

210 

East South Central 

378 

149 

529 

149 

553 

173 

401 

173 

477 

06 

West South Central 

105 

108 

139 

94 

126 

108 

71 

189 

«99 

167 

Mountain 

409 

423 

206 

308 

305 

388 

306 

300 

*428 

879 

Pacific - 

123 

200 

04 

202 

146 

352 

121 

241 

06 

229 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


98 cities 

18 1 

26 

20 

24 

20 

30 

13 

25 

*20 

25 

New England 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central 

10 

33 

13 

20 

11 

40 

15 

24 

» 10 

30 

West North Central 

84 

48 

128 

93 

128 

01 

57 

79 

132 

70 

South Atlantic 

0 

6 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

East South Central 

12 

24 

17 

12 

23 

6 

2.3 

18 

0 

24 

West South Central 

132 

98 

51 

62 

64 

111 

47 

63 

‘ 74 

24 

Mountain - - 

0 

35 

44 

13 

0 

26 

i 17 

0 

* 10 

0 

Pacific 

20 

80 

22 

101 

39 

87 

12 

lOo 

«! 

115 




TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

3 

6 


5 

7 

8 

4 

8 

>3 

6 

New England 

2 

2 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

2 

0 

5 

Middle Atlantic 

2 

6 

3 

6 

6 

4 

3 

4 

2 

5 

East North Central 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

>1 

1 

West North ('’eiitral 

2 

10 

4 

2 

11 

0 

11 

8 

0 

1 

South Atlantic 

0 

8 

10 

14 

22 

60 

12 

40 

0 

24 

East South Central 

29 

18 

0 

6 

6 

30 

17 

12 

17 

42 

West South Central 

14 

7 

7 

3 

14 

0 

0 ! 

31 

* 16 

75 

Mountain 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

13 

Pacific 

10 

4 

12 

10 

4 i 

6 

2 

6 

4 

0 


INFLUENZA DEATH HATES 


91 cities 

59 

20 

60 1 

19 

50 

19 

! 1 

16 

*34 

13 

New England 

46 

5 

43 

17 

24 

12 

19 

19 

36 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

49 

14 

42 

15 

40 

10 

32 

13 

23 

11 

East North Central 

50 

17 

61 

16 

61 

16 

48 ! 

12 

*27 

9 

West North Central 

60 

12 

6H 

12 

74 

15 

59 

3 

50 i 

6 

South Atlantic 

118 

32 

122 

22 

79 

28 

73 

30 

67 

18 

East South Central 

63 


139 

71 

76 

52 

139 

58 

101 

84 

West South Central 

150 

08 

97 

68 

45 

C4 

52 

32 

< 65 

43 

Mountain 

17 

35 

61 

2(i 

17 

18 

44 

35 

*29 

18 

Pacific 1 

14 

17 

26 

2 


10 

34 

2 

86 i 

2 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

220 

171 

217 

177 

212 

193 

194 

160 

*189 

156 

Now England 

201 

103 

276 

242 

236 

2.32 

185 

220 

147 

169 

Middle Atlantic 

254 

191 

236 

190 

217 

219 

229 

181 

214 

178 

East North Central 

182 

128 

187 

151 

193 

179 

160 

141 

*130 

127 

West North Central 

124 

111 

147 

153 

218 

i:j8 

218 

129 

169 

144 

South Atlantic 

373 

214 

340 

222 

312 

236 

265 

222 

332 

196 

East South Central 

164 

220 

265 

239 

271 

175 

227 

214 

240 

233 

West South Central , 

170 

250 

228 

174 

221 

18.') 

148 

160 

*211 

142 

Mountain i 

183 

256 

200 

247 

101 

247 

131 

150 

*200 

128 

Pacific 

72 

107 

70 

67 

91 1 

62 

101 

75 

125 

65 


* Cleveland, Ohio; Springfield, 111.; Dallas, Tex.; and Pueblo, Colo.» not included. 
« Cleveland, Ohio, and Springfield, 111., not included. 

4 Dallas, Tox., not included. 

* Pueblo, Colo., not included. 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicaile diseases — Week ended March 14, 1931 . — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended March 14, 
1931, as follows: 


Province 

Cerebro- 
1 spinal 
fever 

Influenza 

Smallpoz 

i 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prince Edward Island - 





Nova Scotia - - - - * 

1 

22 



New Drunsvtick. 




1 

Quebec. ... 

1 



5 

Ontario .... - - 

2 

8 

2 1 

6 

Manitoba.......................... — — — - 

1 




Saskatchewan - 



40 

3 

Alberta - 




1 

British roUunbia - - .... 

1 

3 



Total - - 

C 

33 

42 

16 


> No case of any disease Included in the table was reported during the w eek. 


Quebec Propince — Communicable diseases — Week ended March 14t 
1931. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
March 14, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 


1 

Mumps — 

24 

f’hipkRri - 

89 

Scarlet fever 

77 

Diphtheria -- - - - 

36 

Tuberculosis 

74 

Erysipelos - - 

8 

Typhoid fever 

5 

MM-tfilAR - _ _ __ . - 

117 

Whooping cough 

29 





GREAT BRITAIN 

England and Wales — Vital statistics — Octoher-Decemher^ 1930 . — 
During the fourth quarter of the year 1930, 154,779 births and 115,698 
deaths were registered in England and Wales, giving a birth rate on 
an annual basis of 15.4 per 1,000 population and a death rate of 11.5 
per 1,000, The figures are provisional. The mortality of infants 
under 1 year of age was 61 per 1,000 live births. 

(827) 
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Deaths from certain communicable diseases in 159 smaller towns 
for the quarter ended December 31, 1930, were as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years)... 

92 

Scarlet fever 

16 

Diphtheria. ... 

70 

Typhoid fever 

6 

Tnnn^nzA . ... 

173 

Whooping noiigh .. ... . 

86 

Measles * 

64 



During the 14 weeks ended January 3, 1931, deaths from certain 
communicable diseases were reported in 107 county boroughs and 
great towns, including Greater London, as follows: 


Disease 

Num- 
ber of 
deaths 

Death 
rate per 
1,000 pop- 
ulation 

Disease 

Num- 
ber of 
deaths 

Death 
rate per 
1,000 pop- 
ulation 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 

849 


Scarlet fever..-. 

93 

.02 

2 years) 



Smallpox 

4 


Diphtheria 

482 

0.00 

Typhoid fever 

27 


TnmienzA 

829 

.12 

Whooping cough 

171 

.03 

Measles 

472 

.09 





England and Wales — Communicable diseases — Fourteen weeks ended 
January S, 19SL — During the 14 weeks ended January 3, 1931, 
cases of certain communicable diseases were reported in England and 
Wales as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria 

20,421 
1,324 
12, 708 
633 

Puerperal pvrexia 

1, 640 
29,310 
1, 560 
500 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Scarlet fever ... 

Pneumonia _ 

Smallpox 

Puerperal fever 

Typhoid fever 




Scotland — Vital statistics — Quarter ended December 31^ 1930. — The 
Registrar General of Scotland has published the following statistics 
for the fourth quarter of the year 1930: 


Population, estimated 4, 879, 700 

Births 23,087 

Birth rate per 1,000 population 18. 8 

Deaths - 16, 985 

Death rate per 1,000 population 13. 0 

Marriage ^ 8, 210 

Deaths under 1 year 2, 070 

Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births 90 

Deaths from — 

Bronchitis 977 

Broncho-pneumonia 807 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 37 

Diabetes 171 

Diphtheria 139 

Dysentery 6 

Erysipelas 42 
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Deaths from — Continued. 

Heart disease 2, 580 

Influenza 127 

Lethargic encephalitis 28 

Malaria 3 

Measles 39 

Nephritis (acute) 42 

Nephritis (chronic) 422 

Paratyphoid fever 6 

Pneumonia 650 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Puerperal sepsis 44 

Scarlet fever __ 29 

Syphilis 28 

Tetanus 5 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 728 

Tuberculosis (other forms). 244 

Tjphoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 120 


JAMAICA 

Communicable dweases — Four weeks ended February 28, 1031 , — 
Durin" the four wceka ended February 28, 1931, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in 
the island of Jamaica outside of Kingston as follows: 


Disejisc 


Chicken pox - 

Dipthma 

l).\sentery 

Eivsipclas- 

Lepiosy 


Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Dh'ense 

1 Kingston 

1 

Other 

localities 

3 

4 , 

Pueri-Hmil septiceniia. 

!‘ 

1 


1 

! Scarlet fever 

8 

18 

1 

2 1 

'ruhereulosis 

. ...i 43 

65 

1 i" 

1 

1 , 

1 Typhoid fevei 

1 13 

1 

1 

40 


Influenza. According to a report dated February 27, 1931, there 
was an epidemic of mild influenza on the island of Jamaica. Two 
hundred cases had been unotlicially reported. No deaths had 
occurred, and (he epidemic’ was not considered serious. 

MEXICO 


Vera -Deaths — Fthruanj, 1931, -During the month of Feb- 

ruary, 1931, deaths from certain diseases were reported in Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, as follows; 


Disi'iiso 


flrondiitis --- 

Oanocr 

Dysentery 

Oastro-intestiual disorders- 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Meningitis 


Deaths 


Disease 


3 [ rneunionia 

5 ' K.ibu'S - 

2 { Septicemia.-- 

21 ; Hxphilis 

3 i Tuberculosis — 
] j Typhoid fever. , . 

6 I All other causes . 

4 I 


Deaths 


G 

1 

3 

5 

19 

3 

68 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER ^ 

From medical oflBcers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, International Office of Public Hygiene, Pan American Sanitary Bur^u, health section of the League 
of ^Nations, and other sources The reports contained m the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures 
for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


AvrU 3, 1831 


830 



India (Portuguese) 

Indo-China (see also table below) : 
Pnompenh 

Saigon and Cholon 



Philippine Islands; ^ 
Ports— 

noilo 


831 


April 3, 1981 



* Figures for cholera in the Philippine IsLincis are subject to correction 

2 During the period from Aug 24 to Sept 20, 1930, 26 cases of cholera with 17 deaths were reported in Manitum, Surigao Province, 

• Reports incomplete. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


Apm 3. 1931 


832 




teni-Suef. 

>eiroat... 


833 
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pouuoopofiop 


cp OPUOPOPLPOP 


OPC-PCPU 


Cl 

> 

rt 



Senegal (see table below). 
Siam — 

Bangkok 

Nagara Rajsima 

Syria; Beirut 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE—Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P» present] 


A3^I8.1031 


«34 




[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present) 
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Aprusaesi 



Saskatchewan. 



CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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Calcutta. 


MW 




COO 


CC (/> 


ZiS 

IS* O 


=' — 




I 



eo»-'0>M»-< 


CQOQ uua u CGo::;^ ouuu 




§8o 

5« 




i'f 

coQ 
12 I 
A 

is 

«c/j 

|| 

8i 


N O 

ea 

Is 


'Jicaragua Pcrto Cabezas. 






CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 
fC indicates cases, D, deaths: P, present] 


/Ai>Ml 3, 19St 


838 



!. Clan Buchanan at Suez 



839 






CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


AIM) 3, 1931 


840 




841 


April 8, 193X 



X 


1 The Director Qeneral of Public Health of Cuiiitcmala on February 17. 1931, reported an unusual outbreak of typhus fever in a small village in Quatemala. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


VOL. 4« APRIL 10, 1931 NO. 15 

THE PSITTACOSIS OUTBREAK IN MARYLAND, DECEM- 
BER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 

By V. L. Ellicott, M. D., Dr. P. H., Epidemiologist ^ Baltimore City Health 

Department, and Charles H. Kalliday^ M. D., Epidemiologist, Maryland 

State Department of Health 

THE OUTBKEAK 

On January 6, 1930, Dr. Willis P. Martin, of Annapolis, observed 
three cases of illness in an Annapolis family in which a parrot had 
died. He suggested psittacosis, the disease having come to his 
attention through a newspaper article which appeared at the time. 
The parrot had been purchased from a pet shop in Baltimore on 
December 14, 1929. 

An investigation was immediately begun in order to ascertain 
whether other cases of illness c,xisted in families purchasing parrots 
from Baltimore pet shops. Through pet shop records, 38 homes were 
located and visited. Inasmuch as Baltimore pet shops sold parrots 
not only to residents of Baltimore but to others out.side the city, the 
investigation was conducted jointly by the city health department and 
the State health department. Dr. D. S. Hatfield conducted the 
investigation in Baltimore City until the onset of his own illness on 
January 19. On account of the marked prevalence of illness associated 
with parrots as revealed by these investigations, on January 10 
all pet shops were ordered to stop the sale of and to isolate all parrots. 
These restrictions remained in effect until February 21. 

Number and occurrence oj cases . — Altogether 36 cases were dis- 
covered, 24 in Baltimore City and 12 in the counties of Maryland 
outside of Baltimore. All cases had a history of exposure to recently 
purchased parrots.' These cases include not only those definitely 
diagnosed by attending physicians, but also those considered by the 
investigators as probabh’^ psittacosis as judged from symptoms and 
exposure. All were among white persons with ages varying from 4 
to 77 years. 

I Thtj 30 cases do not include the following suspected ensos. 

(a) A tour-month old child wiio was slightly ill following the purchase of a parrot from Pet Shop A, 
The parrot later died. 

(J>) A health officer of the city health department (aeo section health department employees). 

(c) An employee of Pet Shop A. said to have an influenza-like illness Jan. 1 to Jan. 5. He left the city 
before investigation was made. 

45434 “—SI 1 
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Fioubs 1. — RelBtion of cases to parrot shipments 
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Table 1. — Age, and sex distribution 


April 10, 1931 


Age group 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Under 20 years ___ 

3 

2 


20 to 39 years 

Q 

10 


40 to 69 years 

4 

Q 

13 

60 years and over _ 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

14 

22 

30 




Fatality , — Five of the 36 cases were fatal. 

Source of infected birds . — Seven pet shops in Baltimore were found to 
be engaged in the sale of pet birds. Four of these shops were found 
to be concerned directly or indirectly in the causation of cases. In 



PET SHOP EMPLOYEE 


laboratory or other 

^ HEALTH WORKER 



5 DAY PERIOD ENDING 

Fiqxjbk 2.— Distribution of cases by t>pe of exposure and date of onset 


addition a pet shop in Crisfield, Md., which received parrots from a 
Philadelphia dealer w’^as concerned in the causation of a case in Cris- 
field, Md. The 36 cases w^ere traced to various shipments of birds, 
as shown on the accompanying chart. 


ATTACK KATES 

Pet shop employees, — Five cases of psittacosis developed among 33 
employees of the four pet shops known to have had infected birds. 
Four of these were among 18 employees in Pet Shop A, which shop 
was shown to have sold at least 11 infectious birds (10 parrots and 
1 canary) to 11 households. 
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In addition to the pet shops known to have handled infectious 
birds, 3 others, cmplo3nng altogether about 9 persons, handled pet 
birds but had no cases among employees or purchasers. 

Homes, — Twenty-two cases developed among a total of 49 members 
of the 13 households which received infectious parrots, as judged by 
the occurrence of human cases. The distribution of these 22 cases 
according to households is shown as follows: 


Table 2. — Distribution of cases by households 


Number of cases per household 

Total 
number 
of eases 

House- 

holds 

1 -- 

8 

8 

2 

4 

8 

3 

6 

2 

4 

4 

I 

Total “hnTTift" fiftSAS , _ . . _ _ _ 

22 

18 





In one family in which two cases occurred, two additional cases 
occurred among visitors known to have been exposed to the same 
bird. 

In order to study the influence of the type of exposure, the mem- 
bers of the households were divided into two groups, viz, a “heavy 
exposure/’ group, as judged by the fact that the persons frequently 
handled the birds or cleaned the cages, and an “occasional exposure” 
group in which the members probably only occasionally touched the 
biids. Table 3 includes also the exposures in four families which 
purchased parrots but in which families no human illness occurred, 
though the parrots bought either died or showed some signs of illness. 
It does not include the family in which the suspected 4-month old 
case occurred. 


Table 3. — Attack rate in persons exposed to birds 


Exposure 

Number 
of per- 
sons ex- 
posed 

Number 

attacked 

Attack 

Rate 

Tiftftvy _ ‘ - . . . . _ r , 

81 

36 

20 

2 

Per cent 
66 

6 

Occasional exposure........ - 

All ftTposiires, . __ __ _ 

67 

22 

33 



In regard to the “heavy exposure” group, it is of interest to note 
that the attack rate in the city homes was 48 per cent (10 cases out 
of 21 exposures) and that the attack rate in the county homes was 
100 per cent (10 cases out of 10 exposures). 

Secondary attack rate , — Ten patients spent their period of illness 
wholly or in part separate from infected parrots, so that these cases 
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may be taken as sources of infection for computing the secondary 
attack rate (infection from person to person). Twenty-one persons 
(not exposed to birds nor to infectious material) were exposed to 
these 10 cases. Sixteen of them took precautions against infection, 
and of these 16, one was attacked. This case was in one of the nurses 
who attended Doctor Stokes, a fatal case with cough and sputum. 
Of the five exposed persons who did not take precautions, three were 
attacked, two of which were in one family and were in contact with a 
fatal case with cough and sputum. The third case was in the wife of 
a pet shop employee who had psittacosis, a very light attack without 
cough. Of the four cases listed as secondary, two should be consid- 
ered as probably secondary cases and two as definitely secondary 
cases. Of the twm probable cases, one, the wife of a pet shop employee 
might have been infected by a possible visit to the pet shop; the other, 
a man of 77 years of age, one of the two contacts of the fatal case re- 
ferred to above, was taken sick with a fatal pneumonia eight days 
after the primary case. It is barely possible that he died of other 
than psittacosis infection, Tlie two definitely secondary cases have 
already been described by Dr. Charles Armstrong.^ 


Table 4 .- — Attack rate in 'persons exposed to human cases 



Kumber 
of persons 
exposed 

Number 

attacked 

Attack 

rate 

Precautions taken 

16 

6 

1 1 
3 

Per wni 
6 
60 

Precautions not taken 

All exposure.*! 

21 

i 

4 

19 



In the families in wiiich the patient w as treated in the same house 
with the infected bird, it is, of course, not possible to estimate the 
secondary attack rate, because no distinction can be made between 
infection from the bird and infection from the liuman cases. It is 
interesting to note, however, that there wxro five such families in 
which the patient had a cough and sputum and in which the chief 
attendant did not contract the disease. Moreover, in four of these 
families, the chief attendant did not take precautions. 

Health department employees , — ^Two cases occurred among health 
department employees, these being Dr. W. R. Stokes, director of the 
bacteriological laboratory, who died with the disease on February 
10, and Dr. Daniel S. Hatfield, director of the Bureau of Communi- 
cable Diseases, who recovered. Doctor Stokes was presumably 
infected during autopsies of parrots. He performed three pan’ot 
autopsies, using rubber gloves and first soaking the birds in disin- 
fectant. After being taken sick, he remarked that he did not know 

* Public Health Reports, Aug. 29, 1930, p. 2019, second and third paragraphs. 
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how he could have been infected unless it was the result of not 
wearing a mask. Doctor Hatfield thinks that he was infected from 
the cough of a patient, Case No. 7, while making a physical examina- 
tion. He was also exposed to places which had recently harbored 
infected birds, and also possibly to the birds themselves. 

One of the district health oflficers of the city health department 
died of pneumonia on March 27. The postmortem report suggested 
psittacosis. He was, however, probably not exposed to the disease 
after January. His illness was not included in the list of 36 cases. 

INTERVAL BETWEEN EXPOSURE AND ONSET 

Fairly definite periods . — In Case No. 1, a “home” case, it appeared 
that the time interval between first exposure and date of onset was 12 
days. This exposure occurred during a visit to the home of cases 
16 and 17, when the patient was said to have “fooled with” the 
sick parrot (which died four days later). This patient had several 
other possible exTiosures, as follows: Through visits to pet shops 
about 18 days before onset; from a recently purchased, apparently 
well, parrot of her own; and probably from other exposures to the 
above mentioned sick parrot. 

In case No. 16, the laboratory infection of Doctor Stokes, infection 
probably occurred during one of three parrot autopsies performed 
9,11, and 1 5 days, respectively, before the onset of his illness. Doctor 
Stokes was probably also exposed to infectious material in his labora- 
tory. All three parrots had been associated with human cases and 
had later taken sick and died. 

Case No. 12 became ill 9 days after the purchase of a canary, which 
died two days later. This patient was also possibly exposed to 
infection by visiting pet shops; also to another canary in the home 
which was sick two and three days before the patient's onset of illness, 
and to the cage of the dead canary. 

Short periods . — Case No. 3, a “home” case, became ill 5 days after 
the parrot had been brought home. The patient had not visited any 
pet shops, the parrot having been brought home by the patient’s 
brother. 

Case No. 20, a pet 'shop employee, began working in the pet shop 
only six days before the onset of his illness. He denied any earlier 
exposure. 

Long period . — Case No. 22, a “home” case, became ill 33 days 
following the death of a parrakeet purchased but two days prior to its 
death. Other sources of infection were, however, possible in this 
case, namely, from material in the parrakeet’s cage, from other 
apparently well parrakeets in the house, or from later visits to the 
pet shop which sold the infected bird. 
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liUervalJrom purchase to onset , — The interval between the purchase 
of the parrot and the onset of human cases in the various homos is 
summarized as follows : 

Table 5 . — Interval between purchase of bird and onset of disease 


Under 5 days — 

to 9 days 

10 to 14 days.— 

15 to 19 days 

20 or more days. 

Total 


Interval between purchase of parrot and onset of human casas 


Number 
of human 


cases 


0 

4 

8 

6 

6 


23 


MODE OF INFECTION 

In the primary cases the most frequent exposure appeared to be 
connected with cleaning the cages, fondling the parrots, hand-to- 
mouth feeding, and, in at least three cases, direct mouth-to-mouth 
feeding. 

A history of a parrot bite was not elicited in any case, but one, 
case No. 22, was pecked by a parrakeet. The skin was not broken. 

THE DISEASE IN PAIIROTS 

Symptoms , — As described by members of the family, the following 
symptoms were noted in infected parrots: Diarrhea was observed in 
about one-half of the sick parrots. Bad odor was noticed in several 
instances. Other symptoms were ruffled feathers, droopiness, and 
sneezing. Among the 11 parrots associated with cases in the homes, 
2 recovered after very slight illness, 6 died, 2 were killed while sick, 
and 1 was killed while apparently well. The canary associated with 
case No. 12 and the parrakeet associated with case No. 22 both died. 
In 9 families the question was asked as to whether the parrot exhibited 
any signs of vermin. In all instances, this question was answered 
in the negative. 

Second cases among birds , — In some of the families visited there 
was more than one pet bird in the house. The fatality rate among 
these birds presumably exposed in the house was found to be as 
follows : 

Table 6. — Houses with more than one pel bird 



New birds bought 
at time of outbreak 

Old birds in house- 
hold before outbreak 

All exposed birds 


Total 

Number 

died 

I'otal 

Number 

died 

Total 

Number 
died 1 

Parrot . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

ParrAkoot - 

2 

U 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Canary — 

2 

2 

6 

2 

8 

4 

Ali birds 

6 

4 

6 

2 

12 

6 


1 All sick birds died. 
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In considering the secondary cases among new birds, it must be 
borne in mind that infection may have taken place in pet shop 
before purchase. 

No instance was found in which it can be definitely stated that a 
bird contracted the disease from a human case. There was, however, 
one instance in which this seemed to be the most likely mode of 
infection. 

Interval between notice of symptoms in bird and human illness, — The 
interval between recognition of illness in birds and onset in exposed 
persons was as follows : 


Number of birds shovnng symptoms prior to onset of human illness 

Parrot cases 8 

Canary case 1 

Parrakeet case - 1 

Number of birds showing symptoms subsequent to onset of human illness 
Parrot cases 3 


Two of the parrots whose illness was followed by human cases 
were only slightly ill and later apparently entirely recovered. In one 
of these the parrot had a bad odor for one or two days shortly after 
purchase and sneezed occasionally, and in the other case the only 
abnormality noted was a drop of water in one nostril seen on the day 
on which the parrot was purchased. 

Of the 3 parrots listed as having become ill following the onset of 
human cases, 2 showed no signs of illness until 7 and 9 days, respec- 
tively, after onsets of the first human cases and died after illnesses 
of 7 and 6 days, respectively. The third parrot was killed between 
the second and sixth day following the onset of the human case. 
It showed no illness at the time. 

Interval between purchase and onset of illness. — The interval from 
purchase to onset of illness in twelve birds was as follows: 


Onset 1 to 4 days after purchase (5 were ill on day purchased) 8 

Onset 5 to 9 days after purchase 1 

Onset 10 to 14 days after purchase »1 

Onset 16 to 19 days after purchase 1 

Onset 20 to 24 days after purchase 2 

Total 13 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL 

Psittacosis is a disease associated with recently imported parrots 
and other pet birds; and the fact that this outbreak rapidly subsided 
after stopping importation, isolating the parrots in pet shops, and 
stopping sales indicates that its control is a matter of preventing 
contact with infectious birds by measures of this kind. 

•parrot, supposedly well, killed Ixstween twelfth to sixteenth day following purchase. 
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INFLUENCE ON EPILEPSY OF A DIET LOW IN 
THE PELLAGRA'PREVENTIVE FACTOR 

By N. P. Walker, Clinical Director, Millcdgevillc Stale Hospital, MiUedgeviUe, Ga., 
and G. A. Wheeler, Surgeon, United Stales Public Health Service 

In 1927 one of us (N. P. W.) had occasion to observe a number 
of white female epileptics under treatment with a high-fat or keto- 
genic diet. The diet used consisted of toast, butter, bacon, egg 
yolk, cream, chocolate, lettuce, mayonnaise, and small allowances of 
roast beef and tomatoes, the approximate chemical composition being 
protein 51.1 grams, fat 412.1 grams, carbohydrate 52.G grams. 

One of three patients who continued on the above diet for any 
considerable period developed symptoms of pellagra during the third 
month. There was a pronoimced stomatitis but little or no skin 
manifestations or diarrhea. The condition cleared up promptly and 
completely with a change in diet and the administration of yeast. 
But along with the appearance of pellagra there was a rapid and 
marked decrease in the number of convulsions. Within a short time 
she was entirely free from convulsive seizures of any sort and re- 
mained so for a period of two months and four days. This patient 
was not considered an idiopathic epileptic, because of the presence 
of well-marked neurology. The neurological symptoms were also 
greatly improved. Following this period of intemiission, during 
which convalescence from pellagra had been completed, the con- 
vulsive seizures reappeared but on a somewhat reduced scale as 
compared wdth her previous record. This rate has since been main- 
tained (now more than two years) without pronounced variation. 

In explanation of this striking remission in the midst of a long 
and fairly uniform record of convulsions, it, at first, appeared that 
it may possibly have been duo to the effects of the ketogenic diet or, 
since this patient w'as not believed to be an idiopathic epileptic, 
purely a coincidence. That the ketogenic diet, per sc, was respon- 
sible for this result receives little support from the record of the other 
members of the group on this diet in whom no remission of any 
considerable consequence was observed, though they did not con- 
tinue on it quite so long. The fact that in nearly four years’ con- 
tinuous observation of this particular patient she has shown no 
pronoimced remission, other than the one associated with the attack 
of pellagra, renders the possibility of a mere coincidence somewhat 
less likely. 

In view of the above, it occurred to us that this favorable result 
may have been influenced in some way, either by the shortage of the 
pellagra-preventive factor in the ketogenic diet, or by some other 
factor associated with a diet low in this accessory, or possibly by the 
effects of the pellagra itself. 
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Since pellagra can be readily produced by simply restricting the 
antipellagric vitamin in the diet for a few montlis and, when once 
established, can be readily cured, at least in the early stage, by the 
administration of 3 "east or by a change in diet, it was decided to check 
this result by placing a suitable number of epileptics on a diet low in 
this factor but otherwise well balanced. 

Considering the extremely poor prognosis offered by institutional 
epileptics and the pc^ssibility that it might eventually lead to some- 
thing that would help to alleviate their wretched condition, this step 
seemed to us to bo \varranted. Accordingly, a group of 10 white 
females, all of whom had been diagnosed and classified as idiopathic 
epileptics, were selected for study and segregated in a section of one 
of the general wards where they were under the direct observation 
of a nurse both day and night. 

All were more or less in a state of mental deterioration, the majority 
markedly so. The ages varied from 22 to 56, with an average of 36 
years; institution residence from 3 to 17 years, with an average of 8 
years; duration of epilepsy from 14 to 46 years, with an average of 27 
years. Aside from the epilepsy involvement and its attendant trau- 
matism, all appeared to be in fair to good physical health. 

No evidence of pellagra had been observed in any of this group 
during their residence in the institution and no mention was made of 
it in their commitment histories. 

The diet used is a replica of the basic diet used by Goldberger and 
Wheeler in the study of the pellagra-preventive value of various 
foodstuffs and is believed to be complete in all known respects, except 
for a deficiency in the pellagra-preventive factor. It is not totally 
deficient in this essential, since the cow’^peas, tomato juice, and yeast 
bread supply it in small but appreciable quantity. Somewhat further 
restriction is therefore practicable without serious impairment of the 
supply of the other known factors, but this was not considered 
necessary nor, under the circumstances, advisable. 

The following is the daily menu used : 

Breakfast 

Mixture; 

Corn meal 

California blackeyed peas 

Lard - 

Salt (seasoning) (q, ».). 

Brown gravy: 

Flour 

Lard . 25 

Salt and pepper (g. a.) . 

Cane sirup 2. 0 

Loaf bread 1.5 

Coffee without sugar or cream. 


Amount 

per 

patient, 

ounces 

2.6 

.5 

.25 
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Dinner 


Mixture: 

Corn meal 

California blackeyed peas 

Lard - 

Salt (seasoning) (q. «.)• 

Brown gravy: 

Flour 

Lard 

Salt and pepper (q. «.)• 

Cane sirup - 

Corn meal (corn meal as corn bread) 


Amount 

per 

patient, 

ounces 

2 . 5 
. 5 
.26 


.25 

.25 

2 . 0 
2 . 0 


Mixture: 

Com meal 

California blackcyed peas- 

Lard 

Salt (seasoning) (q. a.). 
Brown gravy: 

Flour. 

Lard.- 

Salt and popper (g. «.). 

Cane sirup-- 

Loaf bread 

Coffee without sugar or cream. 


Supper 


2 . 5 
. 6 
. 25 


.26 

.26 

2 . 0 
1 . 5 


The cereal-legume mixture was cooked for one and one-half hours, 
the cowpeas first being ground to a coarse meal. The corn bread was 
taken from the regular institution supply, buttermilk, lard, and soda 
being used in its preparation. Coffee w as served with the morning 
and evening meals in accordance wdth the established custom of the 
institution. Drinking w^atcr was available at all times. 

In addition to the items listed above, each patient received a daily 
supplement consisting of K ounce of cod-liver oil; 4)2 ounces of canned 
tomato juice; 90 drops of dilute hydrochloric acid; 3 grains of calcium 
carbonate; and 2 drops of sirup iodid of iron. With the exception of 
the iodid of iron, which was given at suppei only, these supplements 
were given one-third with each meal. The cod-liver oil, hydrochloric 
acid, and iodid of iron w’ere given in the tomato juice, and the calcium 
carbonate w^as mixed with the basic ccreal-legiime mixture. 

The approximate chemical composition of the above diet is as 
follows: Protein, 48.6 grams; fat, 63.8 grains; carbohydrate, 407.8 
grams; total calories, 2,412. 

The special diet was preceded by a period of preliminary observa- 
tion on the regular institution diet, varying from 17 days for some 
to a year or more for others. During this period it was the custom 
to regulate the bowels by the use of castor oil or Epsom salts, usually 
the latter; and in cases where the convulsions were severe or appeared 
in rapid succession, a mixture containing chloral hydrate, sodium 
bromide, and tincture belladonna was prescribed by the w^ard physi- 
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cian and used as indicated. The number of convulsions recorded dur- 
ing the period of preliminary observation may, therefore, be smaller than 
would have been the case had the laxatives and the sedative mixture not 
been used. Since no drugs of any sort, not even laxatives, were em- 
ployed after the special diet had been begun, the contrast between the 
frequency of convulsions on the two diets is, in all probability, greater 
than the actual figures indicate. Aside from this the findings for the 
two periods are believed to be comparable in all respects. 

The salient features of the record of each patient are given below. 

Cdse 1, — Age, 37; hospital residence, 3 years; duration of epilepsy, 
14 years; average monthly number of convulsions for 12 months 
preceding the special diet, 17; lowest, 8, highest, 25. Special diet 
begun December 17, 1929. The month of December showed 20 
convulsions, January 18; February 17. Positive evidence of pellagra 
was noted on February 26. Though the mouth and sldn changes 
were relatively mild, there were many subjective complaints and the 
pulse was fast. For safety’s sake, two days later she was given a suit- 
able diet with yeast. Within four weeks all evidence of pellagra had 
disappeared. There were C convulsions in March and 1 1 in April. She 
was again placed on the special diet on May 1 . During May and June 
the convulsions numbered 17 and 17, respectively. Symptoms of pel- 
lagra reappeared July 26, 1930. During that month there were 12 con- 
vulsions and in August there were 11. The number rose to 21 in 
September. 

Case 2, — Age, 34; hospital residence, 3 years; duration of epilepsy, 

22 years. Average number of convulsions per month for 12 months 
preceding change in diet, 23. Highest, 33; lowest, 13. Placed on the 
special diet December 17, 1929. Beginning with December the 
number of convulsions following change of diet was December, 27; 
January, 33; February, 32; March, 14; April, 25. Stomatitis was 
first noted April 12 and dermatitis June 30. During May, June, and 
July the number of convulsions was 17, 21, and 9, respectively. Yeast 
treatment was begun July 31, and within about throe weeks all evi- 
dence of pellagra had disappeared. The number of convulsions was 

23 in August and 20 in September. 

Case S. — ^Age, 44; hospital residence, 12 years; duration of epilepsy, 
33 years. Marked niental deterioration. Placed on special diet 
December 17, 1929, with preliminary observation from December 1 
only. The monthly convulsions following change of diet, beginning 
with the month of December, were as follows: December, 42; January, 
35; February, 36; March, 30; April, 26; May, 30. Dermatitis was 
present May 31. Yeast was begun July 2 and, since this patient had 
become quite feeble, a daily allowance of 40 ounces of sweet milk was 
added to the diet beginning July 5, following which all evidence of 
pellagra disappeared and patient soon regained her strength. During 
June there were 23 convulsions; July, 2; August, 22; September, 26. 
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Oiue4- — Age, 35; hospital residence, 9 years; duration of epilepsy, 30 
years. Mental deterioration pronounced. Average number of convul- 
mns per month for 12 months preceding dietary change, 21 ; highest 25, 
lowest 17. Placed on special diet December 17, 1 929. There were 23 
ocmvulsione in December, 26 in January, 17 in February, 17 in March, 
and 13 in April. Stomatitis was first noted May 17, and dermatitis 
May 24. Yeast treatment was begun July 16, and aU evidence of pel- 
li^a had disappeared by the last of August. There were 17 convul- 
saonsin May, 19in June, 17 in July, 17 in August, and 21 in September. 

Oase 6, — ^Age, 22; hospital residence, 10 years; duration of epilepsy, 
20 years. Placed on special diet December 17, 1929. Beginning 
with December the monthly number of convulsions was as follows: 
December, 27; January, 16; February, 11; March, 12; April, 15. 
Stomatitis was first noted April 5, dermatitis May 31. Both the 
mouth and skin symptoms were very mild throughout. Yeast treat- 
ment was begun July 31, and the mouth and sldn were clear within 
three weeks. During May there were 10 convulsions; June, 9; July, 
7; August, 9; September, 14. 

Cased. — ^Age, 29; hospital residence, 11 years; duration of epilepsy, 
29 years. Marked mental deterioration. Preliminary observation 
begun November 1, 1929, during which month 11 convulsions were 
recorded. Placed on special diet December 17, 1929. During Dec- 
ember there were 8 convulsions; January, 9; February, 11; March, 13. 
Dermatitis was present on April 19. Yeast was begun June 5, and 
convalescence was apparently complete by July 15. The number of 
convulsions for April, May, June, July, August, and September were 
15, 14, 8, 15, 24, and 10, respectively. This patient showed a 4 plus 
Wassermann in 1918. No further mention was made of this until 
1923 when it was noted that the blood was negative after treatment. 

Case 7. — Age, 31 ; hospital residence, 17 years; duration of epilepsy, 
29 years. Marked mental deterioration. With preliminary observa- 
tion beginning December 1 subject was placc'd on special diet Dccetn- 
ber 17, 1929. For December, January, and February, the convul- 
sions were 11, 12, and 13, respectively. wStomntitis was first noted 
March 29 and dermatitis May 31. Yeast was begun June 27, and, 
as the symptoms had become quite advanced, she was returned to 
general diet with yeast and milk on June 28. During March the 
number of convulsions dropped to 6, but rose to 20 in April and to 35 
in May, and dropped to 11 in June. During July, August, and Sep- 
tember there were 14, 13, and 10 convulsions, respectively. 

Case 8. — Age, 24; hospital residence, 6 months; duration of epilepsy, 
10 years. Marked mental deterioration. Pn'liminary observation 
began December 1, 1929, and patient was placed on special diet 
December 17, 1929. The number of convulsions was as follows: 
December, 36; January, 35; February, 37; March, 24; April, 8. 
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Stomatitis was first noted April 4, 1930. This patient later developed 
an abscess of a salivary gland and was removed to the infirmary for 
surgical treatment. Observation as to the number of convulsions 
was terminated with her removal from the group. 

Case 9. — Age, 56; hospital residence, 3 years; duration of epUepsy, 
46 years. This is the oldest member of the group, in whom the 
duration of epilepsy is longest and the number of convulsions the 
highest. Although there is some mental deterioration, it is less 
marked than in any other member. Most of the convulsions are 
relatively light in type. For the twelve months preceding Decem- 
ber, 1929, the average number per month was 160. Highest 180, 
lowest 142. During this period she received the sedative mix- 
ture previously referred to fairly regularly at night, as most of her 
convulsions occurred during the night. She was placed on the spe- 
cial diet December 17, 1929, and during that month 180 convul- 
sions were recorded. In January there were 130; February, 160; 
March, 107. On April 6 stomatitis was noted, and on April 19 der- 
matitis was present. Yeast treatment was started May 27, and con- 
valescence from pellagra was apparently complete by July 10. 
There were 73 convulsions in April, 76 in May, 78 in June, 106 in 
July, 145 in August, and 272 in September. 

Case 10. — Age, 37 ; hospital residence, 18 years; duration of epilepsy, 
27 years. Extremely deteriorated mentally, but in fairly good con- 
dition physically. Placed on special diet December 17, 1929. 
Beginning with the month of December the record of convulsions is 
as follows: December, 15; January, 11; February, 13; March, 10; 
April, 10; May, 5. Dermatitis was first noted on May 3. The 
pellagrous symptoms were at first rather slow in their evolution, 
but later assumed a fulminating character, becoming so severe as to 
require patient’s removal from the group for special infibrmary care. 
Observation as to the number of convulsions was terminated with her 
removal from the group. 

The clinical manifestations of pellagra were typical in all respects. 
In seven, stomatitis preceded the appearance of the skin manifesta- 
tions; and in one, stomatitis was the only pellagrous manifestation 
observed. Usually the first evidence of beginning stomatitis was an 
increased redness of the vermilion border of the lower lip, which was 
followed shortly afterwards by a similar change involving the tongue, 
floor of the mouth, and, in some, the mucosa of the cheeks. In 
several instances the stomatitis was repeatedly observed to disappear 
after a variable period, to recur after a short interval. In some, the 
mouth became very sore and foul; and in two, superficial necrosis was 
in evidence when treatment was begun. 

Bilaterally symmetrical skin lesions were present in 9 of the 10 
patients. The initial eruption first appeared as a mild erythema 
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Whieli gradually increased in intensity, accompanied by some degree 
of thickening. After a variable period (usually a week or 10 days) the 
areas involved showed more or less drying and pigmentation, which 
were followed by desquamation. The backs of the hands were the 
most frequent site of the initial lesion, though the wrists, forearms, 
and, less frequently, the upper arms were, in most cases, involved, 
either initially or by extension. Three showed lesions about the neck, 
two on the face, and one about the external genitalia. In four cases, 
where treatment was withheld for several weeks, successive waves of 
dermatitis were observed. 

In some cases looseness of the bowels (two to four stools daily) 
appeared at intervals; others showed a tendency toward constipa- 
tion; and some looseness of the bowels alternating with constipation. 
There was severe and prolonged diarrhea in one case. 

As a rule, the weight wras fairly well maintained. Some show’^ed 
a loss of appetite, with reduced food intake, at about the time, or 
shortly before, the appearance of pellagra and presented a gradual 
decline in weight during the period of active involvement. 

There was no fixed time for beginning treatment. It was our 
desire to withhold treatment as long as it seemed safe in order that 
any influence on the convulsions could be exerted. In general, the 
nature and trend of the symptoms and the behavior of the api)etito 
determined the course pursued in each case. In some, a period of 
several weeks were allowed to elapse, while in others treatment was 
begun soon after the condition had become established. 

The observations regarding the number of convulsions and their 
relationship to the appearance of pellagra arc summarized in the 
accompanying table: 


Monthly record of convuhions and their relation to piUagra in 10 white female 
epileptics on a pellagro-jrrod ua ng dtet 


Case 

Re^rd for preceding 12 

I Date s[)efial 

L_. 

Convulsion record while on speciaJ diet 


No. 

montlis 

1 diet was begun i Dec 

Jan 

j Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

1 Mav 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

ISept. 

1 1 

Highest, 25; lowest, 6; 

Dec, 17,1929 

20 

18 

i»17 

>6 

11 

17 

17 

* 12 

11 

21 


average, 17. 

Highest, 33; lowest, 13; 
average, 23. 

Observed from Dec. 1, 

do 

27 

33 

32 

14 

3 25 

17 

* 21 

39 

23 

20 

8 

do 

42 

35 

36 

30 

26 

*30 

23 

32 

22 

% 

4 

1»29, only. 

Highest, 25; lowest, 17; 

do 

23 

26 

17 

17 

13 i 

1217 

19 

*17 

17 

21 

6 

average, 21. 

Observed from Dec. 1, 

do 

27 

16 

11 

12 

1 15 

*10 

9 

a? 

0 

14 

6 

1929, only. 

Observed from Nov 1, 

do 

! 8 

9 

11 

13 

» 15 

« li 

8 

15 

24 

10 


1920; 11 oonvulsions 












7 

during November. 
Observed from Dec. 1, 

do 

1 n 

12 

13 


20 

*35 

® 11 

14 

13 

10 

g 

1029, only. 

Highest, 180; lowest, 

.....do..... 

35 

35 

37 

24 

1 8 

(0 

(0 

0 ) 

C) 

(♦) 

9 

do 

180 

130 

150 

107 

i 2 7;i 

*70 

78 

106 

145 

273 

10 

142; average, 160. 
Observed from Deo. 1, 

do 

15 

11 

13 

10 

10 

*5 

C) 

0 ) 

(«) 

(*) 


1920, only. 













Total 



324 

337 

230 

216 

221 

186 

182 


394 


1 Stomatitis first observed. 

* permatitis first observed. ^ ^ ^ 

* xeast or yeast combined wUb change of diet be 
^ Bemovw from group for infirmary treatment. 




,ecord of convulsions discontinued. 
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In interpreting these results it should be home in mind that these 
patients had suffered from epilepsy for many years and, in the major- 
ity of them mental deterioration had progressed to a marked degree. 
The test may, therefore, be regarded as a very rigid one. 

It will be observed that all but two (cases 4 and 6), showed a tem- 
porary reduction of around 50 per cent or more in the number of 
convulsions at r-bout the time pellagra appeared or during its progress. 
Case 1 was permitted a second attack, developing late in July follow- 
ing her return to the special diet May 1. This repeated attack was 
accompanied by a reduction in the number of convulsions by about 
30 per cent as compared with the intervening months. 



Fiquric 1— Rate of convulsions in four patients who had been under special observation for 12 
months prior to beginning of pellagra^producing diet 


Of this group of 10 patients, 4 (cases 1, 2, 4, and 9) had been under 
special observation for 12 months prior to the beginning of the diet 
and, therefore, afford a more extended basis for comparison. Their 
record is graphically illustrated by the accompanying chart; 

A second group consisting of eight white female epileptics was 
placed on this diet on June 23, 1930. Seven of these had developed 
pellagra by November 30, on which date the special diet was discon- 
tinued. They showed the same favorable trend in the frequency of 
convulsions as was observed in the earlier group. 

It will be noted from the table and chart that there is a tendency 
for the number of convulsions to rise soon after treatment for pellagra 
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is bag;liB. In som^ mst&nces the previous record is equaled, and in one 
(case 9) it is far surpassed. The sharp upward swing above the previ- 
ous level during the month of September, as shown by the chart, 
is due largely to the behavior of this patient. She was continued 
under observation, without change of diet, during the month of 
October, during which period 130 convulsions were recorded, as 
against 272 for September. The possibility that this marked tran- 
sient increase over her previous level was purely accidental must 
be considered, though continuous observation for more than two 
years had shown no striking departure from mouth to month. As- 
suming that the deficiency of the antipellagric vitamin was concerned 
in bringing about the favorable influence on the rate of convulsions, 
it would not be unreasonable to expect a rise to appear after this fault 
had been corrected. On this assumption it is posxsible that the yeast 
used in treating the pellagra may have resulted in an overaction, 
though its use, in her case, was discontinued on August 27. She is 
one of five (cases 2, 4, 5, G, and 9) who were treated for pellagra with 
yeast alone, but the only one to show this tendenc}^ to a conspicuous 
degree. Fleischmann^s dry powdered yeast was used, and each 
patient received 30 grams daily. While this quantity proved to be 
ample for the prompt relief of all symptoms of pellagra in these five 
patients, it was not belivcd to bo very much in excess of requirements, 
considering the restricted nature of the diet. 

The observations presented in this report are given at their face 
value. As to how a diet of this character brings about a favorable 
influence on epilepsy, >ve have no explanations to offer. The high- 
fat, or ketogenic, diet introduced by Wilder ^ and used rather exten- 
sively by Peterman * in the treatment of epilepsy in children is thought 
by these authors to owe its beneficial eflects to the ansesthetic action 
of ketone bodies. Geyelin ^ and Guelpa and Mario * had shown that 
fasting produced a favorable influence and, since the high-fat diet 
was believed by Wilder and Peterman to act similarly to fasting, it 
was suggested as a substitute for it. McQuarrie ^ believes that the 
dehydrating effect is the primary factor in both, while others arc of 
the opinion that their therapeutic value is to be found in the con- 
trolling influence on alkalosis. 

Greer ® and Guthrie " report the development of pellagra-like 
symptoms in patients under treatment with a ketogenic diet which, 
with our own experience with such a diet, leads us to the opinion 

» wilder, R. M : BuU. Mayo CUnIc, 2: 307 (1921). 

« Peterman, M. Q.: Am. J. DIs. Child., 28: 28 (1924). 

» Oeyelin, H. R.; M. Rec., W: 1037 (1921). 

< Quelpa> O., and Marie, A.: Bull. gen. do therap., 160; 616 (1910). 

» McQuarrie, Irvine: J. Nutrition, 2: 31 (1929). 

< Oreer. Alvis E.: J. A. M. A., 95; 863 (1930). 

f Guthrie, BUey H.: jr. A. M. A., 95: 1912 (1930). 
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that the high-fat diets commonly used may also be low in the pdUagra- 
prerentive factor. It is noted that these authors are inclined to 
attribute the development of pella^a to the low protein in Uieir diets, 
which is not necessarily the case. While many of the animal foods 
are good sources of both protein and the pellagra-preventive factor, 
the former exerts very little, if any, protective influence when used 
in purified form.* Furthermore, pellagra can be cured or prevented 
at will by the addition of a nitrogen-free watery extract of yeast* to 
an otherwise pellagra-producing diet. On the other hand, it has been 
demonstrated experimentally that both vegetable and animal fats, 
including butter, are notoriously deficient in the pellagra-preventive 
vitamin. 

It is important to keep in mind the possible influence of physical 
enfeeblcment on the frequency of epileptic seizures, whether it be 
brought about by acidosis, dehydration, pellagra, or some other 
cause. That the beneficial influence is more likely due to some 
associated metabolic change rather than the incidental physical 
debility is, however, indicated by the well-known fact that epilepsy 
itself often leads to extreme physical deterioration without the 
appearance of a favorable trend in the convulsions. 

W'hether a deficiency in the antipellagric vitamin is itself a direct 
factor, or whether, as seems more probable, pellagra, acidosis, and 
dehydration are merely common surface indications of a more specific 
and profound metabolic change is a question that can not be answered 
from the information at hand. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for January, 1931 

The accompanying table, taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
February, 1931, issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
presents the mortality record of the industrial insurance department 
of the company for January, 1931, as compared with that for the 
preceding month and for the corresponding month of last year. It 
also gives a comparison of the rates for the years 1929 and 1930. 
The rates are based On a strength of approximately 19,000,000 insured 
persons in the United States and Canada. 

With regard to health conditions in this group of persons during 
January, 1931, the Bulletin states: 

Despite the widespread prevalence of influenza in January of this year, the 
health record for the month is by no means a bad one. The mortality rate, in 
fact, was only 5.3 per cent in excess of that for the previous January, which was 


* Qoldberger, Whe^, Kogers, and Bebrell: Pub. Health Rep., 45; 273 (1980). 

* Goldberger, Wheder, Lillie, and Rogers; Pub. Health Rep., 41: 297 (1926). 
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the loweet ever registered for this group for the first month of the year. Among 
the Canadian policyholders, the mortality was actually 12.3 per cent lower than 
in January, 1980. Throughout the United States, however, the rate this year 
was somewhat higher. Five Januarys during the last 12-year period have 
recorded higher death rates than was registered this year, namely, in 1929, 1926, 
1024, 1923, and 1920. 

As invariably happens when there is widespread prevalence of even the milder 
type of influenza, there was observed this year a marked rise in the death rate 
from the more important chronic diseases, especially heart disease, cerebral 
hemorrhage, and cancer. 

There are a number of distinctly encouraging items in the January mortality 
report. The death rate for diphtheria was at the very low figure of 6.8 per 
100,000. This has never been even closely approached in any previous January. 
Prior to 1931 the minimum was 10.9 per 100,000 — in 1930. Even with above- 
average prevalence of influenza, which w'ould lead us to expect an increase in 
tuberculosis mortality, the tuberculosis death rate was more than 2 per cent 
lower than the previous minimum for the month (79.7 per 100,000 in 1930). 
The improvement has been limited, however, to policyholders in Canada and 
to those in the United States who live west of the Rocky Mountains. The 
death rate for puerperal diseases was only 11.1 per 100,000, as compared with 
12.0 in January, 1930. There was a considerable drop in the suicide mortality 
and there were smaller declines for homicides and accidents. 

The year has started inauspiciously with respect to automobile fatalities. 
The January death rate is higher than has been registered during this month in 
any previous year. 


Death rates (annual basis) per 100,000 for principal causes of death 
[Indtistrial fasuraneo department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co ] 



Rate per 109,000 lives exposed > 

Cause of death 

January, 

Decern- 

January, 

Year 


1931 

ber, 1930 

1930 

1930 

1920 

Tntal, - - 

989. 5 

844.6 

940.1 

870 2 

934.2 




Typhoid fever. - 

1.4 

2.8 

1.1 

2.4 

2.4 

Measles 

2 6 

1.1 

2.1 

2 S 

3 0 

Scarlet fever - 

3 3 

1.9 

3.8 

2.5 

2.7 

Whooping fiongh , ... 

4.0 

2 8 

4 6 

4 3 

5 7 

Diphtheria,. -T-- - 

6.8 

6.7 

10.9 

5.9 

8.8 

Infiuenra i 

30.3 

13.2 

26.2 

14.7 

41.0 

Tuberculo.sis (all forms) . . . - 

78 0 

69.5 

79 7 

80.5 

86.9 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

69.9 

61.7 

69 8 

70.1 

76.7 

Cancer-, 

81 6 

79 1 

74.4 

77.9 

77.6 

Diabetes mellitus 

23 6 

17.8 

22 3 

18 3 

ia3 

Cerebral hAmorrhag** 

75. 1 

63 9 

59 3 

60.2 

>58.0 

Orgatiie diseasies of heart - - 

175. 6 

146 9 

161 3 

144.3 

146.8 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

122 9 

75 8 

108 8 

75. 4 

88.6 

Other respiratory _ _ 

13.8 

11 0 

13 2 

10.9 

11.7 

Diarrhea and enteritis - 

11. 1 

10.6 

11.6 

20.3 

2a8 

Bright’s disease (ehronio nf^phritls) _ _ 

74.6 

mA 

73.7 

07.8 

69.4 

PuerperaJ state. 

11.1 

0.8 

12.0 

12.1 

13.6 

Suicides - 

7.7 

9.4 

8.6 

9.7 

8.5 

Homicides. _ . 

0.8 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

6.6 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homi> 
cides) 

58.2 

59.5 

61.3 

62.2 

65.2 

Traumatisxn by automobiles. - 

21.7 

21.4 

20.2 

20.7 

21.0 

All other eauses t-t — — — 

200.9 

186.7 

198.4 

191.3 

197.7 








‘ All figures in this table include insured Infants under one year of age. The rates for 1930 and 1931 ait 
nibject to slight correction, ^nce they are based on provisional estimates of lives exposed to risk. 

* Rate not oomparabde with that for later years. 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PDBUC HEALTH 


Reffulations requiring vaccination h^ore admission to school and pre- 
scribing method of vaccination upheld. — (Arkansas Supreme Court; 
Allen et al. v. Ingalls et al., 33 S. W. (2d) 1099; decided Dec. 22, 1930.) 
Acting under statutory authority to make all necessary and reason 
able rules for the protection of the public health and the suppression 
and prevention of oommunieablo diseases, the State board of health 
adopted rules making vaccination against smallpox a prerequisite 
to school attendance and defining vaccination as “the introduction, 
by scarification, of the bovine vaccine virus through the skin.” To 
enforce such regulations the school board of Eureka Springs made a 
rule requiring the presentation of a physician’s certificate relative to 
vaccination. Certain children presented the certificate of a regularly 
licensed homeopathic physician as to their vaccination by him, the 
homeopathic method having been used. The school board refused to 
admit these children to school, claiming that the certificate of vacci- 
nation did not meet the requirements of the rules of the State board of 
health. At the time smallpox was not present in the community nor 
was its appearance reasonably apprehended. In a mandamus pro- 
ceeding to compel the school board to admit the said children to 
school, the su])reme court upheld the rules of the State board of health 
maldng vaccination a prerequisite to school attendance and pre- 
scribing the method of vaccination. The court said: 

Althougli it is undisputed that there was no smallpox in the city of Eureka 
Springs nor in the county at the time the appellant’s children were denied the 
right to attend the public schools, which they were otherwise entitled to do, 
except for the failure to present a satisfactory certificate of vaccination to the 
board in accordance with the rules, and tlie testimony showed that there was no 
condition existing from which its appearance could be reasonably apprehended, 
the case is not distinguished from Brazil v. State, supra, where a like condition 
was shown to exist and the adoption and promulgation of a like rule was held to 
be neither unreasonable nor unnecessary. ♦ * ♦ 

It is true that the State board of health in its regulation No. 84 defines vacci- 
nation for smallpox as *‘the introduction, by scarification, of the bovine vaccine 
virus through the skin,'^ and that there is no definition of the term in the statute 
granting power to the board, although there is no doubt but that the legislature 
had the power to prescribe such method required to be used by the State board 
in protection of the public health, when the necessity arose therefor. The 
majority is of opinion ♦ * ♦ that the power to prescribe the method for 

vaccination against smallpox was necessarily impliedly granted, and the statute 
granting powers and prescribing the duties of the State board of health and that 
the regulations made by it prescribing the method of vaccination was not arbi- 
trary, but only a reasonable exercise of such power. That the method for vacci- 
nation prescribed by the board was but an expression of the meaning of the 
term in accordance with the common knowledge of mankind, and as understood 
by the consensus of opinion of the medical profession and practiced by a great 
majority thereof; the term, itself, meaning the method as defined by the board 
as effectually as though it had been so defined in the statute. ♦ * ♦ 
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In upholding the action of the school board, the court stated as 
follows: 

The majority is also of opinion that the school board did not abuse its discretion 
in requiring, as prerequisite to the entry of pupils in the public schools, which 
they were otherwise entitled to attend, the presentation of “a certificate from a 
licensed and competent physician of the State that the pupil has been successfully 
vaccinated'* in accordance with rule No. 147, prescribed by the State board of 
health, and that such school board was not concluded by the certificate of vacci- 
nation presented by the pupils from a licensed physician that they had been 
vaccinated against smallpox, but could nevertheless inquire into the method 
used in performing the act of vaccination and deny the children the right to enter 
school, if it had not been done by the method prescribed by the State board of 
health. * ♦ ♦ 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 21, 1931 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended March 21, 1031, and corresponding week of 1930. {From 
the Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce) 

We^sk ended Gorrespond- 

March 21, 1931 ing week, 1930 


Policies in force.- - 75,080,202 75,503,686 

Number of death claims 15, 823 15, 822 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 11. 0 10. 9 


Deaths ' from all causes in certain large cities of the United Slates during the week 
ended March 21, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930. {From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

[The rates published in this summary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 



W'eefc ended Mar. 21, 1931 

Corresponding 
week. 1930 

Death rate > for 
the first 12 
weeks 

City 

Total 

deatlis 

Death 
rate » 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate * 

Death 
rale * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Total (81 cities) 

9,249 

13.6 

875 

<69 

13.3 

785 

14.1 

13.3 








Akron 

47 

9.5 

3 

30 

10.8 

3 

8.6 

8.9 

Albany 

36 

14.5 

1 

20 

18 4 

2 

15. 1 

16.8 

Atlanta 

88 

16.6 

6 

61 

16.9 

7 

17.1 

17.6 

White 

44 


3 

48 


3 



Colored 

44 

(®) 

17.7 

3 

86 

(“) 

4 


CD 

Baltimore * 

276 

37 

126 

17.3 

26 

17.7 

WhifA 

205 

71 


20 

87 


22 



Colored 

(®) 

17 

266 

(») 

4 

(») 


Birmingham 

96 

18.6 

11 

111 

13.1 

6 

16.4 

114 


47 


5 

86 


1 



Colored ......... 

49 

(•) 

6 

146 

1 («) ^ 

5 


So 

Boston 

220 

14.6 

15 

43 

17.7 

28 

17.0 

Bridgeport.. — — — 

39 

13.8 

3 

50 

11.7 

2 

13.6 

111 

114 

Bu^alo ...... - - 

183 

16.4 

17 

69 

13.6 

16 

15. 4 

Cambridge - 

29 

13.2 

3 

60 

16.0 

5 

14.2 

112 

118 

11.8 

Camden 

42 

18.4 

14 

244 

13.2 

4 

18.7 

Canton 

29 

14.2 

5 

114 

10.4 

3 

11.6 

Chicago • - 

729 

11.0 

70 

62 

12.0 

68 

12.1 

11* 8 
17.6 
IXt 

Cincinnati — — - 

166 

18.9 

10 

60 

16.1 

13 

18.0 

Cleveland... - 

223 

12.8 

17 

49 

1 UO 

24 

12.5 

Columbus 

72 

12L7 

1 11 

1 107 

1 17.2 

7 

117 

15.8 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States duHng the vmh 
ended March 21, 1981, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week oj 1930 — Continued 


City 

Week ended Mar. 21 

1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate for 
the first 12 
weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 
under 
1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 
under 
1 year 

i 

1930 

Dalian 

6A 

12.7 

4 


11.1 

7 

12.5 

12 7 

White 

44 


3 



4 


Colored 

22 

(•) 

1 


(•) 

3 

(•) 

(•) 

Dayton 

/)3 

13.4 

3 

42 

10 6 

3 

14 1 

10.0 

Dcnvei 

8:1 

14.8 

4 

39 

17.0 

9. 

16.0 

15 7 

Des Moines 

45 

16.2 

1 

18 

10.6 

1 

12.8 

13.0 

Detroit - — 

2U(S 

0 3 

42 

67 

10.3 

46 

9 7 

10 5 

Duluth 

21 

10 8 

3 

74 

12.8 

4 

12.2 

11 8 

El Paso 

27 

13 4 

6 


17.7 

2 

18.8 

18J7 

Erie 

22 

9.7 

3 

66 

13 4 

3 

11.1 

11.6 

Fall River « ? 

34 

15 4 

2 

45 

14.5 

8 

13.9 

13 9 

Flint 

22 

7.0 

2 

26 

10.6 

6 

8.1 

10.3 

Fort Worth 

4(i 

14.3 

7 


13.3 

2 

11.9 

12.6 

White 

35 


6 



0 


Colored - 

10 

(•) 

1 


(•) 

2 

(«) 

(«) 

Grand Rapids 

37 

11.2 

5 

74 

9.6 

4 

9.9 

11 2 

Houston - 

50 

8 4 

2 


lao 

4 

31.9 

13.3 

White 

30 


2 



2 

Colored 

20 

(«) 

0 


(•) 

2 

(•) 

(*) 

Indianapolis 

118 

16.6 

8 

66 

13.8 

3 

15 6 

16.3 

White 

07 


5 

47 


2 



Colored 

21 

(•) 

3 

201 

C) 

1 

(•) 

(•1 

Jersey City 

(.0 

10.8 

12 

107 

10.7 

11 

13.8 

12 6 

Kansas City, Kaius 

30 

12.7 

3 

C2 

9.8 

2 

16.4 

12 0 

While 

23 


3 

74 


2 



C-olored 

7 

(•) 

0 

0 

(•) 

0 

(•) 

<•) 

Kansas City, Mo 

120 

lai 

11 

83 

16.1 

8 

16 7 

14.5 

Knoxville 

27 

12 9 

8 

04 

25.0 

7 

14.6 

15.7 

White 

17 


3 

71 


6 



Colored 

10 

(•) 

0 

0 

(®) 

1 

(«) 

(») 

Long Beach 

40 

13.7 

1 

24 

11.2 

0 

10 9 

10.0 

Los Angeles 

274 

10 8 

22 

04 

12.0 

20 

12 0 

12 3 

Louisville 

01 

10 3 

0 

51 

18.1 

9 

18.1 

14.7 

White 

40 


4 

i 39 


g 



Colored 

15 

(») 

2 

i3:i 

(•) 

1 

(®) 

(®) 

Lowell 7 

30 

16 6 

5 

127 

12 9 

8 

15.0 

15 8 

Lynn-- 

29 

14 7 

1 

20 

1 10 7 

2 

13.0 

12.7 

Memphis 

70 

14 1 

8 

85 

1 20.0 

4 

17.9 

18 1 

White 

30 


1 

17 


2 



Colored 

40 

(«) 

7 

203 

W 

2 

(«) 

(®) 

Miami 

28 

13.0 

4 

101 

16.4 

4 

14.7 

13.7 

White 

22 


3 

100 


2 



Colored 

6 

(®) 

1 1 

88 

(«) 

2 

(®) 


Milwaukw 

114 

10.1 

15 

()5 

11 1 

20 

10 7 

10 9 

Minneapolis 

121 

13 3 

17 

110 

11.1 

8 

12.5 

11.0 

Nashville 

53 

17.8 

3 

45 

17.6 

6 

18 4 

17.0 

W'hite - 

38 


8 

CO 


4 



Colored 

15 

W 

0 

0 

(®) 

2 

{«) 

(®) 

New Bedford ^ 

30 

13.9 

6 

150 

9.7 

2 

13.4 

12.3 

New Haven 

41 

13.1 

1 

19 

14.7 

6 

13.6 

15.1 

New Orleans 

178 

19.9 

14 

77 

19.6 

25 

19.9 

19.8 

White 

98 


6 

41 


6 



Colored 

80 

(®) 

9 

147 

(“) 

20 

(«) 

(®) 

New York 

1,717 

12.6 

166 

09 

12.1 

146 

ll7 

12.1 

Bronx Borough 

226 

8 8 

23 

52 

9.6 

18 

9,9 

8.7 

Brooklyn Borough — 

614 

12.2 

60 

64 

11.0 

67 

12.8 

11.3 

Manhattan Borough 

664 

19.1 

66 

111 

17.7 

43 

20.8 

17.9 

Queens Borough 

181 

8.2 

16 

44 

7.0 

14 

9.0 

7.9 

Richmond Borough 

33 

10.6 

1 

18 

13.7 

4 

14.6 

15.3 

Newark, N. J 

110 

12 9 

11 

58 

13.4 

12 

14.1 

14.4 

Oakland 

77 

13.7 

3 

38 

12.4 

0 

12.4 

12.6 

Oklahoma City 

49 

13.0 

8 

110 

11.7 

6 

11.8 

10.6 

Omaha 

66 

15.0 

5 

66 

13 0 

6 

15.1 

14.5 

Paterson 

42 

16.8 

1 

17 

15.1 

6 

16.0 

13.6 

Philadelphia 

680 

16.4 

69 

86 

14.6 

37 

16.2 

14.0 

Pittsburgdi 

220 

17.0 

23 

79 

14.4 

20 

18.2 

16.7 

Portland, Oreg 

91 

16.6 

4 

40 

16.7 

6 

13.2 

14.2 

Providence 

76 

16.8 

6 

55 

14.0 

6 

15 7 

15 5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from all eauasa in certain large cities o} the United States during the week 
ended March £1, 19S1, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison vnth 
corresponding week of 1930 — Contiuued 


City 

j AVeal; ondod Mar. 21, 

1931 

^ Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate for 
the first 12 
weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death i 
rate < 

Deaths 

1 under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
! rate 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

[ 

1030 

Richmond 

60 ' 

1 

1 17.0 

9 

131 

13.9 

1 

18.0 

16.7 

White 

41 

1 

0 

131 


0 



Colored 

19 ' 

('•) 

3 

130 

(«) 

1 

(«) 

(®) 

Rochester 

87 

13.7 

' 9 

82 

12.2 

5 

14 1 

12.0 

St. Louis 


17.1 : 

11 

37 

16.4 

12 

18.4 

15.3 

St Paul 

i hH 

16 6 i 

7 

72 

11 3 

2 

11.7 

11.4 

Salt Lake City ‘ 

1 :i9 

14 2 ! 

1 

I 15 

14 4 

3 

13 2 

14.0 

San AiiUmio 


14 1 

11 


13 2 

11 

15J1 

lO 

San Diego 

! 43 

, 

2 

41 

1 U 0 

2 

15.8 

io!o 

San Francisco 

1 176 i 

: 14. 1 , 

1 8 

n 

1 13 3 

4 

15.0 

14.3 

Schenectady 

1 22 1 

1 n 9 

2 

59 

i 11 4 

1 

11.7 

11.7 

Seattle 

i 106 , 

14 9 : 

' 4 

38 

13 4 

2 

13.2 

12.2 

Somerville 

1 2:i , 

, 11 4 i 

i 1 

37 

10 0 

3 

11.7 

12.5 

South Bond 

' 25 

12 1 

2 

5f) 

7 9 

0 

9.3 

9.9 

Spokane i 

i 4i 

19. 7 1 

4 

104 

9 5 

1 

13.5 

13.1 

Springfield, Mass 1 

1 ;i2 

11 0 i 

2 

31 

13. 2 

5 

14.4 

14.8 

Syracuse i 

(d 

14 9 ' 

8 ! 

95 

10 4 

5 

13 2 

13.2 

Tacoma 

1 1 

16 0 

1 

20 

18 0 

1 

16.8 

13.5 

Toledo 

01 1 

16 1 ' 

12 

no 

11 4 

4 

13.6 

14.2 

Trenton 

35 1 

14 7 I 

1 

17 

16 9 

5 

19.6 

18.5 

rtica 

32 ; 

16.3, 

1 

26 

14 H 

1 5 

IH 5 

16.6 

Washington, D. C 

178 1 

1 LH. 8 1 

! 21 

116 

15 7 

13 

18.6 

16.1 

White 

109 


i 14 

114 


4 



Col'jrod 

69 

('‘) 1 

7 

120 

“'W ” 

9 

(«) 

(•) 

Water bury 

20 I 

10.3 

7 

211 

12.6 

1 

11.4 

11.4 

Wilmington, Dcl.^ 

34 

16 6 

1 2 

43 

15.2 

3 

16.6 

16.0 

Worcester 

64 

16 9 

} ® 

82 

13 3 

0 

15.3 

16.5 

Vonkers 

36 , 

13.5 

4 

105 

10 4 

1 

10.8 

9.2 

Youngstowm 

43l 

13 0 

1 7 

98 

10.7 

5 

11.9 

11.0 


1 Deaths of nonresidents are included. HtilJbirths are excluded. 

> These rates represent annual rates iMSr 1,000 poimlation, as estimated for 1031 and 1930 by the arith- 
met hull method 

* Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
births. 

* Data for 70 cities 

« Deaths for week ended Friday. 

« For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored population in 1920 was 
as follows: Atlanta, 31, lialtimoro, 15; Blrminghain, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14, Houston, 26; Indian- 
apolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans , 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17, Memphis, 38; Miami, 81; Nashville, 80; 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32, and Washington, D. C , 25. 

7 Population Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930, no estimate made. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmentf State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change whon later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended March 28» 1931, and March 29, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended March 28^ 1931, and Marcn 29, 1930 


Division and State 

Diphtheria | 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

28, 

1931 

"Week 

ended 

Mar. 

29, 

1930 

'Week 

ended 

Mar. 

28, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

Mar 

29, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

28, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

29, 

1930 i 

WeeJc 

ended 

Mar. 

28. i 
1931 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

29, 

1930 

New England States: 









Maine 

3 ' 

5 

12 

18 

50 

77 

1 

0 

Now Hampshire 


1 

1 

11 

55 

4 

0 

0 

Vermont*- 


2 



5 

60 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

42 

67 

5 

20 

430 

1,0061 

1 

5 

Rhode Island - 

a 




32 

7 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

6 

14 

36 

12 

870^ 

13 

1 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New' York 

142 

125 

124 

J62 

2,289 

1,012 

12 

24 

New Jersey 

G8 

112 

23 

21 

820 

747 

5 

4 

Pennsy 1 V ahia 

88 

105 



3,905 

1,272 

18 

7 

East North Central States: 






Ohio 

2r. 

77 

177 

38 

721 

709 

5 

11 

Indiana 

32 

22 

46 


848 

95 

6 


Illinois 

133 

15S 


176 

1,386 

727 

18 

22 

Michigan 

38 

81 

47 

2 

'i27 

1, 221 

6 

38 

Wisconsin 

13 

14 

204 

j 40 

660 

787 

3 

7 

West North Central States: 









Minnesota 

23 

19 

1 

4 

129 

230 

0 

8 

Iowa 

5 

13 



13 

603 

5 

4 

Missouri 

78 

33 

81 

9 

366 

66 

16 

19 

North Dakota 

8 

2 



89 

22 

0 

5 

South Dakota 

10 

6 

3 

1 

78 

102 

1 

1 

Nebraska .......... 

10 

14 

3 


6 

411 

1 

2 

Kansas 

14 

13 

12 

j-- 

18 

731 

1 

8 

South Atlantic States: 









Delawai’C 

2 

2 

5 


126 

8 

0 

0 

Mainland * 

20 

18 

125 

55 

1,422 

48 

1 

1 

District of Columbia.... 

13 

15 


2 

280 

10 

2 

0 

Virginia,... 





2 


West Virginia 

9 

5 

“""‘ios' 

28 

106 

79 

1 

0 

North Carolina 

23 

31 

75 

14 

614 

29 

6 

2 

South Carolina 

11 

1 22 

1,857 

832 

100 

30 

3 

0 

Georg^ * 

6 


549 

1 137 

114 

196 

1 

7 

Flork^a ^ 

4 

1 3 

28 

1 2 

152 

424 

2 

0 

* New York City only. 









» Week ended Friday. 









* Typhtis fever: 1931, 2 cases; 1 case in Georgia and 1 case in Florida. 
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April 10, 1931 


Coaes of eertain eommunieahle diseases reported by telegraph by Stale health officers 
for weeks ended March H8, 1931, and March 39, Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Me^isles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Wef‘k 

ended 

Mar. 

2 h, 

J93J 

Wi‘ek 
end I'd 
Miii. 
2 <k 
1930 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

2 i<, 

mi 

Week 

ended 

Mm. 

29, 

1930 

■Week 

ended 

Mm. 

28, 

1931 

Week 

endeil 

Mur 

2 'k 

1930 

AVoi’k 

eiuied 

Mai. 

2 k 
1931 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

29, 

1930 

Fast South rcntral States* 

ICcntueky 





oOl 

250 

467 


“T 

6 

19 

0 

1 

25 

4 

21 

9 

6 

2 

1 

2 

Tennessee 

Alai a:na 

MissisHpl'i-- 

12 

I'J 

15 

22 

13 

270 

7ol 

71 

76 

186 
20 ) 

\\ osl iSoutli Central Slates. 

\rkansiis 

l.ojisiana 

Oklalioinu * 

'i'exas 

MOiintain Stut<*s: 

Montana 

3 

13 

11 

29 

1 

r. 

23 

17 

ai 

1 

279 

47 

1.5S 

bG 

105 

9 

TO 

129 

:j3 

9 

!4 

99 

7 

2.1 

ir.i 

.O.'l.S 

134 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 



2 

1 

2 


J 

3 

75 

X 

W yoiniug . . 

1 

1 

r 

0 

( 'olorado 

Nev\ -^^e'.l^o 

Arizona 

Utali 2 

13 

S 

4 

9 

17 

7 

IS 

4U 

2 

il’ 

2 

207 

55 

190 

3 

487 

141 

53 

276 

2 

4 

5 

10 

7 

0 

6 

I'aelfie l-'tutes 

AVusUjnt.toa 

<>re;*on 

California 

5 

4 

50 

8 

17 

51 

72 

219 

229 

’ 44 ^ 

38 

46 

97 

1.79C 

282 

130 

2,173 

2 

0 

4 


roiiofti>oiitis 

Scnrlet fev'u 

SmalljiOK 

Typhoid fovor 

Division and State 

■\Veok 

ein.eJ 

Mur 

2 s. 

1931 

Week 

eiiweti 

Mor 

29, 

19.U) 

\\\vk 
en ie«i 
M ar 

1931 

Week 
».n<le 1 
Mar 
29. 
1030 

Week 
cu'le i 
Alar 

28, 

1931 

W(*ek 
eii'ie i 
Mar. 
29. 
1930 

eek 
(ill led 
Mar. 
28, 
1931 

Week 
eiiued 
M ar. 

1<130 

Mew Fugland Stales, i 









ISImni' 

0 

0 

22 

32 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Xe\x liauijisljiie 

0 

1 

C 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Veriraait 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Massocimselis 

1 

0 

115 

2:1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Uliode Is'uiii 1 

0 

0 

07 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

Mid-'lo Atlantic States 

0 

u 

h5 

115 

0 

0 

0 

2 

NeA\ York 

2 

2 

1,000 

G07 

13 

3 

9 

34 

New Jorsoy 

1 

0 

305 

270 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 ‘ennsylvaniH- — 

1 

0 

455 

432 

0 

1 

8 

14 

East North Central States 









(Jliio 

4 

0 

432 

564 

80 

186 

4 

0 

luilinna - 

0 

0 

318 

176 

75 

362 

1 

3 

Illinois 

0 

0 

584 

516 

37 

122 

2 

8 

M ieliigan 

0 

1 

387 

292 

18 

123 

2 

0 

Vv iseonsm 

AVost North (Viitrul States* 

0 

0 

191 

118 

9 

38 

1 

1 

Minnesota 

0 

0 

97 

346 

14 

4 

1 

3 

Iowa 

0 

0 

80 

95 

70 

99 

0 

1 

Missouri 

0 

u 

308 

tU5 

51 

51 

14 

4 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

54 

21 

8 

IS 

0 

8 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

19 

8 

14 

70 

3 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

69 

56 

49 

39 

0 

0 

Kansas 

1 

0 

V 6 

130 

112 

88 

0 

2 

South Atlantic States* 



21 

11 





Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland * 

0 

0 

87 

no 

2 

0 

6 

8 

Di.'itrlct of Columbia 

Vlrcrlnla 

0 

0 

30 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\\ OvSt Virjjinm 

0 

6 


24 

12 

22 

6 

17 

North Carolina — 

0 

3 

37 

37 

1 

40 

2 

a 

South Carolina 

2 

0 

4 

12 

0 

1 

9 

a 

(ieorgia » 

Florida * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

3 , 

25 

11 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1 

a 


rvwA eiiuwu riiuuy. , , . x-.i i j 

“ Typhus fever: 1931, 2 cases; 1 case in Georgia; and 1 case in Florida* 
< Ffgures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Ca»e8 of certain communicable diseases reported hy telegraph by State health ojfUers 
for weeks ended March 1981, and March 89 ^ Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

W'eek 

ended 

Mar. 

28. 

1031 ; 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

20, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

28, 

1931 

Week 
ended i 
Mar. 
20, 
1930 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

28, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

29, 

1030 

Week 
ended 1 
Mar. 
23, 
1931 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

20, 

1930 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky,... 

0 

0 

49 

75 

10 

19 

2 

3 

Tennessee 

0 

1 

51 

78 

3:1 

9 

7 

6 

Alabauia 

0 

0 

23 

21 

8 

11 

2 

6 


0 

0 

14 

10 

3S 

6 

2 

2 

West South^'entral States: 

Arkansas - 

0 

0 

14 

22 

26 

10 

2 

1 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

20 

25 

20 

2 

8 

8 

Oklahotua * - 

0 

0 

37 

62 

52 

117 

8 

4 

Texas 

0 

3 

37 

(kl 

45 

86 

2 

2 

Mountain btates. 

Montana.. - 

0 

0 

21 

30 

0 

17 

1 

8 

Idaho 

0 

0 

6 

5 

1 

12 

0 

1 

Wyoming - 

i 0 

u 

10 

5 

4 

2 

1 

0 

Colorado 

0 

0 

31 

29 

7 

6 

0 

2 

New Aloxico 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Arizona ....... 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

28 

2 

4 

Utah * 

0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific States: 

Wnahirigtfto 

0 

0 

38 

40 

25 

83 

7 

2 

Oregon 

0 

0 

20 

1 37 

16 

23 

5 

0 

California 

2 

2 

1 162 

i 

[ 180 

46 

120 

5 

1 







• Week ended Friday. 

< Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following suminary of cases reported monthly by States is published weekly and covers only those 
States irora whic h reports arc received during the current week. 


State 

Menin- 
gococ- 1 

CUS ; 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

1 

Influ- 

enza 

1 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

I 

1 Pel- 
i lagra 

Polio- 

myelitis 

I 

1 

Scarlet 
io\ er 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

February, 1991 







1 




California 

30 

220 

1,636 

2 

3,794 

1 

25 1 

656 

258 

47 

T^ftlawaro 


3 

114 


05 


0 ! 

105 

0 

0 


3 1 

8 

41 


10 


1 

196 

13 

6 

Nevada 

1 ! 

4 

05 ! 


39 


0 

5 

0 


North Carolina 

20 ' 

H4 

1,534 


1,440 

72 

2 

274 

8 

8 

Oklahoma ^ 

14 ! 

95 

997 

49 

109 I 

29 

1 

141 

309 

17 

Oregon .. ...... 


41 

197 


332 

i_ 

3 

101 

104 

1 

Pennsy 1 vanla . 

48 1 

405 


1 

8,128 

1 

4 

2,859 

1 

55 

South Carolina...... 


108 

14,536 

508 

583 

258 

2 

58 

14 

15 

South Dakota 

5 

29 

31 


02 


2 

93 

118 

1 

Texas 

4 

]$)2 

290 

348 


3 

0 

183 


35 

Virginia 

11 

147 

12, 167 

13 

2,795 j 

32 

2 

344 

8 

28 

Washington 

1 

67 

153 


108 


3 

242 

125 

7 

W isoonsin 

1 4 

63 

738 


1, 320 


2 

631 

28 

8 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Febntary, 1991 


Actinomycosis: Cases 

California 1 

Montana - — 1 

Chicken pox: 

California 2,710 

Delaware 37 

Montana 1C9 

Nevada 13 


Chicken pox—Continued 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma * 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin— 


Cases 

313 

100 

206 

8,989 

422 

127 

833 

455 

1,688 


ijSzclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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April 10, lOSl 


Oonjanetivitte: Cases 

Montana l 

Oklahoma * 3 

Dengue: 

South Carolina 32 

Diarrhea: 

South Carolina 368 

Diarrhea and dysentery: 

Virginia 197 

Dysentery: 

California (amebic) 9 

California (bacillary) 13 

Montana 1 

Oklahoma » 4 

Pennsylvania 1 

South Carolina (amebic) 1 

Food poisoning* 

California 13 

German measles: 

California 91 

Montana — 6 

South Carolina 1, 7M 

Pennsylvania 2‘»9 

South ('arolina 37 

Washington 196 

Ilorikworm disease: 

South c:arolma 82 

Impetigo c()rtiig]o:''i; 

Montana 1 

Oregon 37 

Woshiiigton - 15 

Jaundice* 

California 1 

Lead poisoning* 

Pennsylvania 1 

Leprosy 

CsUiforuia 2 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

California 3 

Pennsylvania 6 

Wisconsin. 3 

Mumps 

California — 1.217 

Delaware. 20 

Montana hh 

Nevada 7)0 

Oklahoma ^ 20 

Oregon — 504 

Pennsylvania — 

South Carolina 173 

South Dakota 24 

Washington 235 

Wisconsin 2,351 


Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

California 

Montana 

North Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Washington. 

Paratyphoid fever, 

California. - 

1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Puerperal fever Cases 

Pennsylvania 18 

South Dakota 1 

Eabies in animals: 

California 80 

Delaware 8 

Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 

Oregon. 1 

Scabies 

Oregon 20 

Septic sore throat* 

Montana 4 

No’-tfi ('aroJina 10 

Oklahoma C. - 62 

Oregon 2 

South (Carolina 20 

Tetanus 

Californn 1 

Pouii'.ylvaniu 6 

South Ciirohna 1 

Trat lionm 

California 19 

Montana . 2 

North (\arolimi 2 

Oklahoma i 4 

Pennsylvania 1 

South Dakota 4 

'Trichmosib 

('alifo’iua 6 

I’p'iusilvania 11 

Tulur •.emi.i 

North ('aroliua 2 

renns\lvaTnii 4 

South Carolina 1 

Virginia 2 

Cndulant fevci 

California 0 

.Montana I 

IVriiis^lvania- - 2 

Waslnn'lon 1 

Wi'iconun - I 

Vincent’s angina 

Oklahoma D I 

Oicgoii - 19 

Wu'hingtori 1 

Whooping cough 

California. 744 

Delaware. 20 

Montana 103 

Nevada 2 

North Carolina 386 

Oklahoinu' 26 

Oregon 78 

Pennsylvania 801 

South Carolina - — 213 

South Dakota 16 

Virginia 384 

Washington 226 

Wisconsin 001 



A»H1 10, 1031 


870 


RECIPEOCAL NOTIFICATIONa 

Noiificationa regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of February^ 
i9$t, by departments of health of certain States to other Slate health departments 


Disease 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Minne- 

sota 

New 

York 

Oregon 

Gonorrhea — 



1 



ficariet fever.-.*........... ....................... 



1 


f?mttilpo» ^ - 

1 




SyphiTfs _ - _ __ 

10 




Tiinerculosis 

11 

80 


8 





SEPTIC SORE THROAT AT OXFORD, OHIO 

The Ohio Health News, published by the State Department of 
Health of Ohio, reports an outbreak of septic sore throat at Western 
College for Women at Oxford, Ohio. On March 13, 1931, 50 cases 
were found, mostly among students; 6 cases were reported on March 
14, and 1 case on March 15. 

The dairy plant operated by the college was found to be insanitary, 
with unsatisfactory methods of handling the product, and on March 
14 it was closed by order of the State director of health. 

The investigation developed the probability of a carrier among the 
five persons regularly employed at the plant. 

The health authorities. State and local, and the State department 
of agriculture have cooperated, and the crisis is said to have passed. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 95 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
33,055,000. The estimated population of the 88 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,510,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended March 21^ 1931^ and March 22, 1930 


Diphtheria: 

46 States 

05 cities 

Measles: 

45 States 

95 cities 

Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 

95 cities 

Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 

Scarlet fever: 

46 States 

95 cities 

Smallpox: 

46 States,-.. 

95 cities 

Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

95 cities 


Cases reported 


Deaths reported 

Influensa and pneumonia: 

‘ 88 cities 

Smallpox: 

88 cities 


1931 

1930 

Estimated 

expectancy 

932 

1,249 


415 

'607 

854 

17, 548 

14, 456 


6,514 

4^886 


155 

295 


88 

121 


20 

14 


5, 918 

5,093 


2, 438 

1,957 1 

1,697 

985 

1,417 


133 

152 

66 

115 

202 


27 

38 

22 

1,304 

1,036 


0 

0 
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City repotia for week ended March 91, 19S1 

The “estimated expectancy*' given for diphtheria, poliomyeHtls, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the reult of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week In the absence of epidemics. 
It Is based on reports to the Public Uoalth Service during the past nine years It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the opiclornic periods are 
excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the moan number of cases repoited for the week during nonepl- 
demlc years 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine >cars, data arc used for as many years os possible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is Included. In obtaining the estimated exix*ctancv, the figures aio smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not aafllcient to make it practicaide to compute the eslirnatcd expectancy. 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 1 
estimated’ 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

rejjorted 

Measle.s, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

NEW ENGLAND 









Maine: 

10 

1 

0 


0 

2 

18 

3 

1 

New Ilampsliiro- 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

Vermont: 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts. 

76 

32 

17 

3 

1 

180 

15 

21 


2 

3 

6 

0 

0 

14 

6 


5 

3 

1 


0 

1 

4 

0 


14 

3 

0 


0 

4 

9 

7 

Rhode Island 

7 

1 

0 


1 

2 

0 

1 


10 

3 

8 

3 


1 

0 

5 

13 

Connecticut 

5 

0 

6 

2 

1 

3 

7 

Halt ford 

1 

23 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

45 

308 

0 

20 

11 

6 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York; 

Thiifalo 

25 

11 

8 

7 

4 

305 

83 

41 


m 

23i 

102 

47 

22 

1,124 

63 

241 

liociiestei 

6 

8 

0 

•> 

1 

4 

7 

11 

Mvrar»fiQA 

27 

6 

2 


1 

30 

2 

8 

O > 1 CgS, UmV - 

Now Jersey 

0 

6 

1 


0 

27 

7 

12 

Newark 

105 

10 ; 

0 

12 1 

1 

G 

8 

10 

Trenton - 

10 

3 1 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

3 

Pen nsyl Vania 
Philadelphia- 
Pittsburgh 

linn /liner 

161 

88 

6 

63 1 

16 

6 

0 

15 

8 

15 

8 

0 

874 

92 

122 

37 

61 

27 

100 

63 

6 









EAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio. 

0 

0 i 

1 



108 

26 

10 

\ IJIJ VI t liJat A .. « 

Cleveland 

C^ilurabus 

170 ' 
20 

20 

3 

10 

2 

79 

4 

8 ! 
5 

31 

6 1 
2 

219 

2 

15 

35 

14 

I'oledo 

42 

4 

2 

3 

3 

8 

Indiana 

Foi t \V ay no 

Indianapolis .. 

9 

2 

11 


1 

57 

0 

3 

A 

65 

5 

1 


0 

227 

1 

16 

2 







South Pend 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

1 

125 

Q 

i 


6’ 

4 

0 

4 

00 

68 

26 

10 

223 

207 

6 

60 

67 

2 

41 

6 

A 

Springtleld- 

Michigan. 

Detroit 

15 

125 

1 

44 

1 

19 

1 

10 

0 

10 

3 

6 

32 

1 

A 

Flint 

11 

3 

0 

30 

1 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

7 

8 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

U 

74 

43 

% 

0 

Madi^m 

Milwaukee 

31 

160 

2 

2 

46 

416 

3 

la 

A 

P ftpiriA 

13 

1 

0 


0 

4 

u 

zv ai#4Uc 

Superior 

11 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 0 

1 
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CUlf reporta for week ended March 91, 1981 — OmtiDUsd 


Diphtheria 


Diyision, State* and 
city 


Chicken 
pox, casesi 
reported ' 


Cases, 

estimated) 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

reported 


WIST NOBTB CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul. 

Iowa- 

Davenport 

Des Moines 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota. 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska: 

Omaha. 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


6 

117 

66 

0 

7 

19 
2 

60 

1 

20 

6 

0 

18 

0 


13 

10 


0 

14 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

2 


0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 


Influenta 


Cases 

reported 


Deaths 

reported 


10 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem.. I 
South Carolina: 
Charleston... 

Columbia 

Greenville. -- 
Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick..., 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

Tampa 


1 

143 

0 

0 

61 

24 

33 

0 

11 

2 

27 

1 

3 

7 

1 

3 

0 

13 

0 

2 

16 

1 


2 

22 

1 

0 

11 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

S 

0 

1 

3 

1 


EAST SOUTB CENTRAL 



Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 


Mtimps, 
cases re- 
ported 


Fssii* 

monla^ 

deathl 

reported 


0 

76 

22 

1 

0 

8 

0 

60 

0 

00 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 


26 

1.053 

1 

1 

223 

10 

74 

222 

1 

0 

0 

39 

1 

20 

20 

1 

0 

32 

0 

0 

4 

93 



Kentucky: 

Covington 0 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville........ 0 

Alabama: 


Birmingham,,.,. 

Mobile 

Montgomery..... 


6 

0 

16 
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City nporti for week ended March SI, 19S1 — Continued 


Division, Btate, and 
olty 

Chicken 
pox. cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenta 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Case-i, 

estimated 

ext^ect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

1 

! Cases 
reported 

Deaths 

reported 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 









Fort Smith 

2 

0 

0 



2 

0 


Little Rock 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

XiOuislana: 









New Orleans 

5 

13 

9 

a 

4 

0 

9 

21 

Shreveport— 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3 

4 

Oklahoma:' 







* 

Muskogee 

3 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas* 









Dallas 

49 

5 

5 

6 

3 

6 

26 

12 

Fort Worth 

15 

3 

3 


1 

0 

1 

7 

Galveston 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston 

3 

5 

4 


0 

5 

] 

3 

San Antonio 

1 

3 

3 


3 

2 

2 

6 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 









Billings 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 0 

1 

Great Falls 

12 

1 

0 


1 

0 

' 0 

0 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

i 9 

0 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 

Idaho* 







I 


Boise 

0 

0 j 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado* 









Denver 

86 

8 

1 


1 

*23 

3S 

10 

Pueblo 


0 ! 


i 





New Mexico 




1 

1 




Albuquerque 

19 

0 

0 ! 


1 ^ 

1 

2 

1 

Arizona: 




1 





Phoenix - 

4 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

8 

Utah* 









Salt Lake City,.. 

4 

2 

1 

. 

1 

0 

8 

1 

Nevttdii. 









Reno 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

rACITIC 









Washington: 









i I 41 

35 

3 

J 



3 

45 


Npnif HTifi 

5 

1 

0 



0 

0 


Ta<H)ma 

14 

2 

1 j 


! 3 

1 

1 

8 

Oregon: 









i^irtland 

29 

7 

0 1 

34 : 

; 1 

19 1 

P 

6 

Salem 

3 

0 

0 1 

! ' ! 

0 

4 1 

1 15 

0 

California: 









liOS Angeles 

91 

40 

! 

1 09 

4 

I7K 

19 

17 

Sacianieulo 

9 

1 

1 2 

1 -d 

1 1 


. 6 

7 

San Francisco 

88 

15 

’ 4 

1 

113 1 6 

1 1 

10 

' 16 

10 


Division, State, 
and dty 


NEW ENGLAND 


Scarlet 


Cases, 

ostl- 

mated 

[expect 

ancy 


Cases, 

re- 

ported! 


Siiiullpox 


Ca.sp'..^ I 


Coli* 

mated 

oxpect-| 

Qiicy 


Cose- 

re- 

ported: 


Deaths, j 
re- 
ported 


1 


I (';ises, 
dCiilh^ enti- 
re- ' mated 
l)orted,e\peet-| 
aney 


Tjphoid fever 

rii:»ei- Iwjioot 

( uW i I ioft 

eouph, 

Cesis, Deaths,! cases 
re- re- re- 
ported' ported I ported 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Barra 

Massachusetts: i 

Boston I 

Fall River 

SpriiiKfleld 

Worcester 


4 20 

0 1 

0 0 


84 

6 

9 

10 


144 

7 

16 

21 


0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 2 0 0 

0 2 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 14 1 1 

0 2 0 0 

0 4 0 0 

0 4 0 0 


0 18 


30 


0 

0 


0 

10 


12 

2 


1 40 220 

0 1 34 

0 5 36 

0 16 64 


A9rU10.1931 674 

City repotiB for week ended Morci SI, 0<?ntlnu#d 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

■ 

Typhoid tetrer 













Whoop- 


l>ivision, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 


B 

mm 

Cases, 

Cases, 

Deaths, 


Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases, 

Deaths, 

deathSi 

esti' 

eases 

eaiiiMW 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



rpect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



®ancy 

ancy 




anoy 





KKW KNOLAND— 












continued 












Ebode Island: 












Pawtucket 

2 

12 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

5 

24 

Providence — 

13 

22 

0 

0 


7 


0 

0 

1 

75 

Connecticut: 





1 







Brldgei)ort 

12 

13 

0 



3 

HI 

0 

0 

5 

89 

Hartford 

7 

15 

0 


0 

1 


0 


2 

45 

New Haven--. 

11 

1 


m 


0 

0 


0 

6 

41 

MIDDLE ATX.ANTIC 












New York: 












Buffalo. 

30 

23 

n 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

27 

80 

New York 

353 

494 


0 

0 

102 

8 

2 

0 

16.3 

1,717 

Rochester 

11 

02 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

«4 

f?yrArti!%A - 

12 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

61 

New Jersey: 








Camden 

6 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

Newark 

46 

5 

34 

16 

0 


0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

25 

117 

Trenton 

0 

HI 

0^ 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

35 

Penns^ivania: 



■I 




Philadelphia-- 

103 

160 

0 

0 

0 

38 

1 

0 

0 

27 

680 

Pittsburgh 

31 

34 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

35 

220 

Headings ___ 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

EAST MOUTH 











CEMTBAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

21 

37 


0 


HQ 


0 

0 

12 

166 

Cleveland 

51 

35 


0 

0 

Hq 



0 

19 

223 

Columbus 

11 

12 


0 

0 

Hd 


0 

0 

1 

72 

Toledo-- 

14 

11 

1 

3 

0 


HI 


0 

5 

01 

Indiana: 





1 

Fort Wayne, - 

6 

6 

1 

0 


2 


HI 

0 

1 

33 

Indianapolis—. 
South Bend-.- 

12 

74 

8 

12 


3 



0 

36 


8 

0 







Terre Haute, „ 

3 

1 

1 

0 

■HhSi 

■HfSl 



0 

3 

23 

Illinois: 












Chicago — 

138 

235 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

43 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


729 

Springfield 

Hichlgan: 

2 

0 

0 

0 


33 

Detroit 

121 

130 

16 

11 

2 

0 

n 

22 

2 


0 

0 

67 

2 

296 

22 

37 

Plint 

15 

2 

0 

0 


HI 

0 

2 

0 

Grand Rapids- 

11 

0 


HI 

1 

0 

7 

Wisconsin: 






HI 






ITenoshe _ 

3 

2 


n 



0 


n 

0 

6 

Madison 

5 

8 

Hi 



yrnd 


HI 


2 


Milwaukee 

31 

19 


H 



BD 

B1 

imiiiQi 

23 

114 

Ranine. _ _ . . 

i 

4 



^Bii 




0 

0 

15 

Superior — 

4 

2 


Hi 

0 

0 

Ha 

0 

0 


7 

WEST MOKTH CEK- 



■ 




B 





TBAL 












Minnesota: j 



■ 




H| 





Duluth 1 

10 

2 



0 

1 

^B1 




21 

Minneapolis—.; 
St. Paul- 

45 

11 



0 

2 

0 

0 


20 

121 

34 

7 

^k1 


0 

2 

0 

0 


21 

95 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Des Moines.- - 

1 

3 

1 

0 



B 

0 


0 

11 

6 






0 


2 

45 

Sioux City _ . . 

3 

9 






0 


1 

Waterloo 

3 

4 






0 


0 


Missouri: 




Hi 








Kansas City 

25 

18 



0 

7 


0 

0 

12 

126 

St, Joseph 

St. LqU» 

2 

3 

HI 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

26 

35 

242 

2 

4 

0 

7 

1 

3 

0 

15 

272 

North Dakota: 







Fargo. 

8 

6 

0 


0 

1 


0 


2 

7 

Grand Forks.. 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

jttttTf 

0 
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City reporti for wek ended March Bl, 1981 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 







Tuber- 




Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



cnlo- 

sis. 

deaths 

Cases, 



and city 

esti- 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases, 

Deaths, 

esti- 

Oases, 

Deaths, 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 


anoy 


ancy 




ancy 



WJ5ST HOBTH CEN- 










IRAL— con. 










South Dakota: 










Aberdeen 

1 

0 

0 

0 




^K1 


Bioux Falls 

2 

1 

0 

1 



0 

0 


Nebraska: 










f)Tpp.ha - 

4 

8 

3 

18 

0 

5 


1 

0 

Kansas: 







Tf^p^lra 

2 

0 

0 

1 

n 

0 

0 


0 

Wichita 

3 

3 

1 

41 


1 


m 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 




■ 






'W’ilmlngton--. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

^■1 

0 


HI 


Maryland: 

Baltimore 

38 

42 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

ml 

0 

Cumberland— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

District of Colum- 










bia; 










Washington 

Virginia* 

27 

32 

1 

0 


14 


1 

1 

Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

Norfolk 

2 

0 

0 

0 


2 



0 

Biohinond 

4 

4 

0 

0 


6 

0 


0 

TtoHnoke . 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


0 

West Virglna: 









Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Wheeling 

2 

0 

0 

0 


1 

^^■11 

0 

0 

North (Carolina* 
Italeigh.. ...... 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

iHI 

0 


0 

Wilmington,.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W'inston-Salem 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 


0 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 



0 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 








5 


Atlanta........ 

a 

83 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


2 

0 

Florida: 










Miftnii 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


3 


0 

0 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH 









CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

2 

8 

0 

0 


1 

0 



Tennessee: 










M Amphin 

10 

3 


1 




1 


- 

Nashville 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 


Alabama: 










Birmingham... 

3 

$ 

1 

0 


7 


HI 


Mobile 

0 

2 

0 

1 


1 



u 

Montgomery.. 

0 

1 

1 

0 




0 







WEST SOUTH 










CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










B'ort Smith 

Little Rock.... 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 






1 

6 

1 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 





13 




New Orleans.. 

8 

20 

0 

14 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

m 

2 

1 

_ Muskogee 

Texas: 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

u 

■i 

0 

Dallas 

5 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 


u 

0 

Fort Worth 

2 

4 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

Houston 

3 

3 

2 

9 

0 

6 

0 


0 

San Antonio... 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 


0 


45434® 



ported 


0 

0 

1 

0 

5 




20 

27 


1 

19 

0 

1 


84 

276 

11 

4 


5 

0 

10 

7 

5 

5 

0 

22 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 


178 

12 


57 

17 

17 

24 

12 

15 

13 

26 

24 


80 

6 

32 

28 

23 


0 19 


8 

3 

0 

0 


53 

06 

34 


1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

0 


178 

36 
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dtp reports for week ended March tl, 19S1 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

1 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, Btate, 
and city 

Cases, 
esti- I 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

' 1 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Ineaths, 

1 re- 
, ported 

culo- 

618, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases,, 
esti- 
mated 1 
expect-! 
ancy 

i 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

re- 

ported 

ing 

eougb, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

1 

1 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Omt Falls 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

14 

Helena 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Idaho: 












Boise : 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

Colorado 












Denver 

16 

20 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

30 

70 

Pueblo 

1 


0 




0 





New Mexico- 












Albuuuerriue.- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

Utah- 






1 






Balt Lake City. 

4 

, 1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

38 

30 

Nevada: 

j 

1 








1 


Ktao 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

PACIFIC 

Washington. 












Beattie 

n 

8 

2 

1 



1 

2 


30 


Spokane 

s 

2 

8 

11 



0 

0 


0 


Tucoma 

3 

6 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

Oregon: 












Portland 

6 

1 

16 

16 

0 

7 

1 

1 

i 0 

0 

01 

Salem 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Californhi: 












Los Angelas. . . 

42 

34 

3 

8 

0 

28 

1 

0 

0 

28 

274 

Sacramento 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

46 


San Francisco . 

28 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

62 

166 



Meningo- 

COl'CUS 

menmdtis 

I cthargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Case.s' D(T(ths 

(’ases 

1 icaths 

Case') 

Deaths 

Cases 1 
esti- 
mated 
expeet- 
ancy 

('ases 

1 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Now York 

16 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Rochester 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Indiana- 

Indlanapolis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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iMhwric en- rellasra Poliomyelitis rinhn- 
meningitis cephalitis leiagra tile paralysis) 


Pivlsion» State, and city 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL -Continued 
Illinois: 

Chicago 

Snrioglleld 

Michigan; 

Detroit 

Wisconsin; 

Milwaukee 

Su|iorlor 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

St. Paul 

Iowa 

Waterloo 

Missouri. 

Kansas City.. 
St. Louis 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

IJaltimore 

Cumberland 

District ol Columbia: 

Washington 

North Carolina: 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Savannah 


EA.ST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee; 

Nashville 

Alabama 

Birmingham.. 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 
Texas: 

Dallas 

Forth Worth- 


MOUNTAIN 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 


PACIFIC 

Wa^lngton; 

Tacoma 

California: 

LiOB Angeles 

Sacramento 

San Francisco 
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The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 08 cities for the 
6-week period ended March 21, 1931, compared with those for a like period 
ended March 22, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are 
estimated mid-year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 
1930 census. The 98 cities reporiing cases have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 
31,500,000 estimated population. ^ < 

Summary of weekly reports from cities February 16 to March 1931 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1980 * 

DirriTHERIA CASE RATES 


98 cities 

Now KnRland 

Middle Mlantie 

Fust North Centml. 
We.si North (’eiural 
Foulh Atlantic 
Fast South Ontrul- 
IVest South Central 

Mountain 

Pacillc 


Week ended— 


Feb. ! 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar 

1 

1 Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

21, ! 

22. 

28. 

1, 

i 

8, 

14, 

16. 

21. 

22. 

1931 1 

t 

1030 

1931 

1930 

1931 

|.. 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

! 

68 1 

91 

, 

70 

104 

73 

88 

*66 

101 

•65 

97 

70 ' 

109 

89 

121 

106 

92 

79 

92 

67 

65 

('4 i 

S3 

66 

: 103 

61 

86 

67 

94 

64 

97 

66 ' 

101 

7S 

' 122 

75 

94 

*78 

134 

*73 

132 

W j 

95 

66 1 

1 120 

71 

118 

63 

no 

73 

74 

47 ' 

120 

77 1 

96 

93 

78 

63 

IW 

73 

IH) 

68 i 

96 

68 

54 

29 

36 

36 

24 

«H 

86 

1H6 1 

SO 

132 : 

101 1 

118 

143 

7 66 

111 

71 

136 

36 ' 

70 

87 

35 ! 

61 

88 

* 29 

26 

*19 

i 88 

69 1 

1 

63 

1 

67 

63 1 

03 

38 

66 

j 63 

61 

46 

1 


MEASLES CASE HATES 


98 cities 

668 

446 

j 703 

638 

1 709 

620 

»913 

li 

046 lj» 1,027 

776 

New England 

641 

418 

1 635 

606 

909 

6U3 

1,316 

743 ii 1,627 

1,030 

Middle Atlantic 

662 

264 

645 

346 

874 

417 

1. 026 

396 ! 1. l.-W 

639 

Fast North Central 

265 

267 

300 

,34.’) 

369 

412 

* 419 

471 , 

*660 

63:4 

W'est North Central 

1,086 

775 

874 

936 

m 

t/3S 

505 

781 

4.12 

994 

t’outh Atlantic . 

2,202 

441 ( 

' 2. 8fK) j 

148 

2, 238 

635 

2.753 1 

481 

3, 442 

617 

J’^ast South Central 

1,123 

604 j 

i 1,(42 1 

753 

1.036 

717 

1, 140 1 

6:44 1 

0 1,073 

1,291 

Wast South Central 

24 

74.") 1 

, 24 , 

704 

(is 

i 505 

^33 1 

617 j 

61 

647 

Mountain 

1, 567 

707 1 

. i,20;» j 

1, 507 

1, 3.32 

2 . 106 

*333 

2,449 1 

» 219 

2,890 

Pacific 

243 

1.271 j 

! 2-:3| 

1, 636 

347 

1,581 

366 

i.«ij 

394 

1,800 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

346 

294 

! 373 

357 

346 

321 

*376 ! 

337 

*385 

310 

New England 

689 

409 

! 600 

402 

627 

431 

689 

420 

070 

872 

Middle Atlantic 

342 

242 

381 

808 

869 

283 

389 j 

827 

392 

294 

East North Central 

363 

421 

364 

510 

346 

448 

*396 

461 

•400 

418 

West North Central : 

497 

327 

609 

341 

492 

345 

618 

308 

689 

335 

South Atlantic ! 

304 

236 

363 

268 

354 

200 

310 

210 

342 

286 

East South Central 

629 

149 

663 

173 

401 

173 

477 

96 

•281 

179 

West South Central 

139 

04 

125 

108 

71 

139 

799 

167 

101 

106 

Mountain 

206 1 

308 

306 

388 

306 

300 

*428 

379 

•323 

852 

Pacific 

94 

202 

145 

352 

121 

241 

90 

229 

no 

202 


» The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basts, and not the number of 
eases reported. Populations used are estimates as of July 1, 19»l, and 1930, respectively. 

• Cleveland, Ohio. Springfield, III., Dallas, Tex , and Pueblo, Colo., not Included. 

•South Bond, Inn., Memphis, Tenn., and Pueblo, Colo., not Included. 

• Cleveland, Ohio, and Springfield, 111., not included. 

• South Bon^ Inch, not Included. 

• Memphis, Term., not Included. 

^Dallas, Tex., not included. 

• Pueblo, Colo., not included. 
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Summary of vmkly reporio from ciiteo February IS to March 21 ^ 19S1 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 19S0 — Continued. 

SMALLPOX CASE BATES 



New Kttflr.nl 

Mi<l(Jo AUfitttic — 
East North Contral. 
West North (’entral 
Soath AiUtttic . .. 
East South rotttnl. 
West South Coutral 
Mountain 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 




PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 




















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week end^d March Sly 1931 , — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain coxniminicable diseases for the week ended March 21, 
1931, as follows: 


Province 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

fever 

Dysen- 

tery 

Influ- 

enza 

I^cthar- 
fdp en- 
cephalitis 

Polio- 

myelitis 

Small- 

pox 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prince Edward Island > 









1 


19 


1 



New Bninsu’W'k^ __ _ ^ ^ * 


1 



Quebec 

1 


13 

5 



8 

7 

Ontario 




3 

Manitoba _ 

1 




Saakatchewan 

1 



1 

10 


Alberta ^ 






British Columbia 


1 





2 

Total 




1 


3 

1 

37 

1 2 

13 

17 



1 No case of any disease Included in the taMe was reported durinp the week. 


Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended March Sly 
19SL — The Bureau of Health of the l^rovince of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
March 21, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

1 

Mumps , . 

37 

Chicken pox 

85 

Pniatyph<»ifl fever ... 

1 

Diphtheria ........... 

25 

Scnrlet fever . . 

58 

Erysipelas 

3 

Tuberculosis ...... 

78 

Oarraa n mcaalaa 

4 

Typhoid fever 

7 

Inhuonta ........... 

13 

W hooping cough .... 

24 

Measles 

168 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Communicable diseases— January y 1531— During the month of 
January, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported in the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 Disease 



Anthrax 

4 

1 

1 Piieri>eral fever 

54 

23 

Cerebrospinal menmmts 

14 

5 

j Sr-arlet fever ,, , , 

1,312 

152 

448 

60 

34 

Diphtheria 

2,005 

10 

123 

Trachoma 

Dysentery 

2 

Tvphoid fever 

43 

Malaria 

2 

i Typhus fe\w 

2 

Paratyphoid fever 

10 





( 880 ) 
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England and Wale»—Viial statistics — Tear 1930. — Births, deaths, 
and marriages registered in England and Wales during the year 1930 
are given in the following table. The figures are provisional. 


Number 

Ratoi 

C49.430 

10.3 

27,507 

.09 

455,397 

11.4 

790 

00 

314,898 , 



> Rates are per 1,000 total population except for deaths under 1 year of age, which are per 1,000 live births. 

The following table gives the death rates from certain causes in 
England and Wales for the year 1930; 



Diarrhea and enteritis (un<!er 2 y«irs> ... > 6. 0 Scarlet fever 

Diphtheria 09 ; Whooping cough. 

Influeiixa .12 Violence 

Mctislcs . 10 ' 


Death 
rate per 
1,000 pop* 
Illation 


1 The death rate for diarrhea and enteritis is compute! pci* hOQO live births. 

Scotland — Vital statistics — Year 1930. — Births, deaths, and marri- 
ages were registered in Scotland during the year 1930 as follows: 



Deaths 

Deaths under 1 year.. 



1 The death rate of infants under I year of age Is computed per 1,000 births. 

Deaths from certain diseases were reported in Scotland for the year 
1930 as follows: 


Number 
of deaths 


Appendicitis 

BronohiUH. 

Cerehr^nal menlndtis 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 yean)... 

Dlphtlieria 

Heart disease 

Influensa 

Lethandc encephalitis 

Malignant iumnra 

Meaales .... — — 


Number 
of deaths 
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TRIPOLITANIA 


Phgue . — According to information dated March 7, 1931, two mild 
cases of bubonic plague were discovered among natives in the locality 
of Retset Dermani, Tripoli, on January 31, 1931. Later a third case 
occurred. These cases, it was said, originated at Stebu Gherbo, 
Tunisia, a barley station halfway between Pisidia and El Hassa. 
Contacts had been isolated, antiplague vaccinations made, and 
prophylactic measures instituted. No further cases had been reported. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Communicable diseases— February, 19S1 . — During the month of 
February, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported in 
Yugoslavia, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

] 

Deaths 

Anthnix 


6 

Poliomyelitis 

o 

1 

Orebrospinal meningitis 

11 

6 

Puerperal septn'crnia 

3 

! 1 

Diphthciiu anti ciotip^. .......... 

caa 

IHi 

Rallies .. - - 

1 

i 1 

Dysentery 

23 

2 i: 

Sc, a riel fever 

533 

80 

Krysipolits 

151 

6 . 

Tel an us 


10 

DethariiU' encephalitis 

4 

1 i 

T>phoi(l fever..... 

134 

20 

Measles. .... ..................... 

636 

21 . 

Tyi>huh fcvei. 

12 




1 1 



i 




CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 
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IndoChina (see also table below); 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA— CoHtinned 
fC indicate cases; D, deaths; P, present) 
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Figtires for cholera io the Philippine Ij^lands arc subject to correction. 

During the period from Aug. 24 to Sept. 2G, 1930, 26 t^es of cholera with 17 deaths were reported in Manitum, Surigao Province, P. L 
Beports incomplete. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAQUE — Continued 
(O indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 



P0rt8ald 












Greece (see also table beSow): Pj^os 




1X5 


CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PI«AGUR~C OntlJQtldd 
(C indicates eases; D, deaths; F, presentl 


A»iilX0.1031 
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British South Africa- Southern Rhodesia, 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


















CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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(see also table beloK) 



< On Feb. 27, 1931, the Director Genial of PobUc Health of Guatemala reports an unusual outbreak of typhus fever in a small village in Guatemala. 
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VOL. 46 APRIL 17, 1931 NO. 16 


CURRENT PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN 
THE UNITED STATES* 

March 1-28, 1931 

Thft prevalence of certain important communicable diseases, as 
indicated by weekly telegraphic reports from State health departments 
to the Public Health Service, is summarized in this report. The 
underlying statistical data are published weekly in the Public Health 
Reports under the section entitled “Prevalence of Disease.” 

Influenza . — For the aggregated States included, the reported 
cases for the '4-week period totaled 25,635, which was very 
nearly three times last year’s figure for the corresponding season. 
During the preceding period this ratio stood at 3.9, the reported cases 
having totaled 41,548. 

Table 1. — Number of influenza cases reported in different geographic sections by 
^•xceck periods in the winter and spring of 1930-Si and during the corresponding 
periods in 19d9 30 


2-wcek period ended— 


Region 

1 

Nov. 

193U , 

1 Nov 

29. 

1930 

Dec. 

13. 

H30 j 

Dec. 

27. 

1930 

Jan. 

10, 

1931 

Jan. 

24, 

1931 

' Feb. 

1 7, 

1931 

i 

Feb. 

21. 

1931 

Mar. 

7. 

1931 

Mar. 

21, 

1931 

Apr. 

4. 

1931 

New Kngltind and 
Middle Atkrtic. 














70 

69 

67 

113 

642 

3. 546 

3.396 

1,776 

748 

401 

196 

P.rA' 30 

.South Vtl'irtic. 

71 

66 

127 

174, 

191 

158 , 

1 

201 

199 

180 

255 



1. 307 

1, a.*)! 

1.529 

1,294 

2,062 

5, 090 

112,768 ,13,963 

9, 948 

5,791 

4. 97.5 



East North Coiitial 

1. 558 

1.451 

2,271 

1,879 

2,832 

2,508 ; 

2.698 

I 2,510 

i 

2,619 j 

2,211 

2, 143 

1930 31 

82 

113 I 

128 

in 

148 

472 * 

1.237 

, 1,831 

2, 243 

1,609 

683 

I‘.rj9 W 

82 

125 

151 

182 

253 1 

3-11 J 

202 

235 

221 

t 251 

392 

West North Contnil: 











176 

1930-31 

12 

27 

17 

22 

58 

146 

220 

525 

613 

220 

1920-30 

20 

45 

30 

m 

87 

m 

124 

W 

00 

42 

44 

East and West South 
Central; 

i 










2.771 

1930-31 

349 j 

422 

4.53 

502 

991 

1, 510 

2,271 

2,879 

2.609 

2, 967 
1,024 

192t)-30 

4«0 

097 

970 

88.5 

1,481 

1,447 

2, 104 

1, .593 

‘ 1, 157 

993 

Mountain and Paciflc. 







1 


1, 4M 

1,5,32 

888 

1030 31 

94 

114 

197 

227 

242 

m 

.555 

1,032 

1929-30 

157 

174 

234 

174 

301 

381 

3.58 

! 329 

305 

205 

157 

Total (all regions) : • 






I 

20. 447 

22,009 

17, 615 

12. .529 

9,689 

19:10-31 

1,914 

1 2, 09.*) 

2,391 

2,269 

4, 133 

11,066 

1929-30 

2,308 

, 2,558 

3,789 

3,330 

5,145 

4, 979 

5,665 

4,002 

4,561 

3,913 

3,984 


* 38 States, Now York (Mty, and tho District of Columbia included. 


• From the Office of Statistical Investigations, U. S. Public Health Service. Tho number of States in 
eluded for the various diseases are as follows. Typhoid fever 47, poliomyelitis 48, meningococcus meningitis 
48, smallpox 48, measles 45, diphtheria 47, scarlet fever 47, influensa 39 States and New York City. The 
District of Columbia is counted as a State in these reports. 

4C4B6*— 31 1 (895) 
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Table 1 shows the number of cases by 2-week periods during recent 
months in comparison with the experience of last year. From this 
table it is evident that recovery had advanced farthest in the North 
Atlantic and North Central regions and that the two southern 
groups M'ere still high at the end of the period, although there, also, 
the decline seems to have begun. 

Poliomyelitis. — During the period of this report 87 cases of polio- 
myelitis were reported, which is about 20 per cent higher than the 
figure for the corresponding period of last year. Most sections of 
the countrj' seem to be declining from the high rates of last autumn. 

Meningococcus meningitis. — For the current period there were re- 
ported 682 cases of meningococcus meningitis, about 56 per cent of 
the figure for the corresponding period of last year. This favorable 
comparison was characteristic of all regions. 

Typhoid Jever. — For typhoid fever, also, the recent reports have 
been favorable. The reported cases totaled 475, or about 65 per 
cent of last year's figure for the comparable season. 

Scarlet fever. — The reported current incidence of scarlet fever, 
24,192 cases for the period under report, was about 11 per cent in 
excess of that for last year. The excess over last year has, during 
recent months, been apparent in all regions except the Mountain 
and Pacific and East and West South Central. 

Measles. — During the current four weeks 69,621 cases of measles 
were reported, a figure 31 per cent in excess of last year's level for 
the period involved. This unfavorable comparison applies mainly 
to the Atlantic coast and the East North Central groups of Statues. 

Diphtheria. — The low level of diphtheria in relation to past years 
continues. During the current period 4,036 cases were reported, 
which is approximately 75 per cent of last year's figure. The only 
region showing an excess over last year is the West North Central, 
and even there the excess is only about 5 per cent. 

Smallpox. — For smallpox, also, the comparison with last year is 
favorable. The number of reported cases (3,750) is only 58 per 
cent of that for the corresponding period last year. All regions 
show a favorable picture in this regard. 

Mortality, aU causes. — The mortality from all causes in laige cities 
reporting to the Census Bureau was 13.7 per thousand population, 
annual basis. Last year the rate was 13.5. During the four pre- 
ceding years the rates for the correspondii^ period were 14.8, 14.6, 
13.9, and 17.7, respectively. The current mortality, therefore, is 
relatively low in relation to recent years. 

During the preceding four weeks of this year the rate was 14.2. 
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STUDIES ON MENINGOCOCCI ISOLATED IN THE UNITED 

STATES, 1928-1930 

SEROLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

By Saka E. Branham, Bacteriologist, Clara E. Taft, Assistant Bacteriologist, 
and Sapi£ A. Carlin, Laboratory Assistant, United States Public Health 
Service 

INTRODUCTION 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis was more prevalent in the 
United States during 1928, 1929, and 1930, than it has been at any 
other time since the World War. The most serious outbreaks have 
occurred in a scattered fashion and have usually shown no obvious 
relation to each other epidemiologic ally, though the general trend of 
the epidemic has been from the west coast eastward. Although 
Chicago, Detroit, and Indianapolis are in geographic proximity, the 
principal outbreaks in these cities were many months apart. The 
fatality rate throughout these three years has been high — a.s much as 
50 per cent in some places — and scrum therapy was not as efficacious 
in many localities as earlier experience with it had promised. A study 
of meningococci isolated from meningitis patients during this time 
has seemed an important step in approaching an understanding of 
this disappointing situation. We began our studies by trying to 
detenu hie wliether or not there are differences between the meningo- 
cocci involved in these current cases and those which were prevalent 
during the epidemics of 10 years ago. 

These studios have been made upon 235 strains of meningococci 
which have been received from a number of sources and through the 
cooperation of many people. All the strains have been isolated since 
June, 1928. Two hundred and fifteen are from spinal fluid, 5 from 
blood, and 15 from the na.sopharynx. Table 1 lists these strains 
with their laboratory numbers, shows the dales on which they were 
received, the localities from which they were obtained, their source 
(i. e., whether from spinal fluid, blood, etc.), and their serological 
type as determined at the National Institute of Health. 


Table 1. — A list of the meningococci included in this study, with dates received, 
sources, and types as determined at the National Institute of Health 


Na 

National 

tnstituto 

of 

UcAlth 

No, 

Time of 
ro(Ti)Uon 

Locality 

Sender 

Source 

1 Typ- 
ing by 
agglu- 
lina- 
i lion 

absori)- 
tion 
[ neces- 
sary 

1 

100 

May 21, 1928 

Now York City 

Postgraduate 

Spinal fluid... 

I 

Yes. 




Hospital 

do 

III 

Yes. 

2 

101 

102 


. do.. 

do 

8 

do 

7,'.Ao 

do 

do 

lU 

Yes. 

4 

103 

March, 1928 

Washiuglou, D, C.. 

Dr, J. \V. Lind- 

do 

I 

Yes. 




say, f'hildreii’s 
Hospital. 

.....do...*..... 

I 

No, 


6 

104 

Aor. 11.1928 
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Table 1. — A list of the meningoeocei included in this study, with dates reeeivad, 
sources i and types as determined at the National Institute of H6o^^----Coiitinu6d 


No 

National 

Institute 

of 

Health 

No. 

Time of 
reception 

Locality 

6 

105 

Feb. 23,1928 

Newport, R. I 

7 

106 

May 4,1928 

New York City.— 

8 

107 

do 

do 

9 

108 

do 

Cincinnati, Ohio . . 

10 

109 

do 

Baltimore, Md 

11 

no 

May 18,1928 

Washington, D. O. 

12 

111 

May 16,1928 

New York City 

18 

112 

June 14,1928 

San Francisco, 
Calif. 

14 

118 

do 

do 

15 

114 

do 

do 

16 

115 

do 

do 

17 

116 

do- 


18 

117 

June 26,1928 

Detroit, Mich 

19 

20 

118 

do 

.-do. 

119 

do 

do 

81 

120 

do 

do 

22 

121 

do 

do 

23 

122 

Summer of 
1928. 

Memphis, Term — 

94 

124 

July 2, 1928 

Washington, D. 0.. 

25 

125 

Aug. 16,1928 

Chicago, IlL 

26 

126 

June 11,1928 

do 

27 

127 

June 15^1928 

do 

28 

128 

June 11,1928 
Aug. 15,1928 

do 

29 

129 

. - - do. 

80 

180 

June 11,1928 

do 


131 

do 

do 

82 

132 

do 

do — 

83 

133 


do 

84 

134 

do 

do 

85 

135 

do 

do 

86 

137 

do 

' do i 

87 

138 

Aug. 15,1028 

do 

86 

139 

do 

do 

89 

140 

! do 

do 

40 

141 

— do 

do 

41 

142 

Nov. 17, 1928 

Boston, Mass 

42 

143 

Oct. 23,1928 

Lawrence, Kans 

43 

144 

Oct. 2, 1928 

San Francisco, CaliU 

44 

145 

Nov, 20, 1928 

Detroit, Mich 

45 

146 

do 

do 

46 

14.7 . 

do 

do 

47 

148 . 

-.do 

- --do 

48 

140 

June 27,1927 

Now York State 

49 

lao 

do 

New Haven, Conn.- 

50 

151 . 

do 

New York State— 

61 

52 

152 . 

do 


153 

Dec. 1^,1928 

Washington, D. C- 

58 

154 

Dec. 16,1928 

San Pedro, Calif., 
U. 8. 8. Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Sender 


Sonroe 



tion 


TTnited States Na- 
val Hospital. 
Postgraduate 
Hospital. 

do 

I>r. H. Amcisa, 
Johns Hopkins. 
Harriet Lane 
Home. 

Dr. J. W. Lind- 
say, Children's 
Hospital. 
Postgraduate 
Ho^ital. 

Dr. KV F. Meyer, 
Hooper Foun- 
dation. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Parke, Davis & 
Co. 


Spinal fluid.. 

do,- 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 


do 

I do 

do 

do 

do 


I 

I 

I 

I 

HI 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

m 


do, 

do 

do 

do 

Dr. A. D. Dulaney 


--do 

do 

do 

do 

Blood 


Ill 

III 

in 

111 

11 


Dr.J.W. Lindsay, 
Childi^’ Hos- 
pital. 

I Doctor Tonney, 
Chicago Depart- 
ment of Health. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dr. E. Hobinson, 
Massachusetts 
State Depart- 
ment of Health. 
Dr. Noble Sher- 
wood, Univer- 
sity of Kansas 
Dr. K F. Mey- 
er, Hooper 
FoundatUm. 
Parke, Davis <t Co 

do 

do 

do 

Board of health 
New York State 
Board of Health 

Board of liealth 

do 

Dr.J.W. Lindsay, 
Children '.s Hos- 
pital. 

Naval Medical 
School. 


Spinal fluid... 


Naao-pbarynx. 


Spinal fluid... 

— do 

do 

do 

do 

— -do 

do 

--- do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-.-do 

— do 


do I 


do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

--.do 

do 

do 

— do 

— do 


.—.do 


IV 


IV 
IV 
n. sp. 
n.sp ' 
1 
I 
1 

I 

II 
I 
I 

IV 

III 
1 

III 

1 


I 

ni 

in 

I 

? 

I 

I 

in 


m 


absorp- 

tion 


sary 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes, 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 


No. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

No. 

Yes, 


No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 


Yes. 


1 This is a pigmented form wiiich has been described as a new species, Neismis flm»csn$t to a separata 
report. (PublfcHealth Reports, Vol. 45, No. 16, Apr. 18, 1930, pp, 845^9.) 
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Tablb 1. — A list of the meningococci included in this study, with dates received^ 
sourceSf and types as determined at the National Institute of Health — Continued 


No. 

National 

Institute 

of 

Health 

No. 

64 

155 

65 

156 

56 

157 

57 

158 

58 

1.59 

59 

160 

60 

161 

61 

162 

62 

163 

63 

164 

64 

165 

6.5 

166 

66 

167 

67 

108 

68 

160 

60 

170 

70 

171 

71 

172 

72 

173 

73 

174 

74 

175 

75 

176 

76 

177 

77 

178 

78 

179 

79 

180 

80 

181 

81 

182 

82 

18.3 

83 

184 

84 

185 

B5 

186 

86 

187 

87 

188 

S8 

180 

80 

190 

00 

191 

01 

192 

02 

103 

93 

194 

04 

105 

95 

196 

06 

197 

07 

108 

08 

199 

00 

200 

100 

201 

101 

208 

102 

204 

103 

205 

104 

206 

105 

207 

106 

208 

107 1 

209 

108 1 

210 


Time of 
reception 

Locality 

Sender 

Source 

a 

agglu- 

tina- 

tion 

June 11,1928 

Chicago, 111 

Doctor Tonney, 
Chicago Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Spinal fluid.— 

n. sp.* 

do 

do 


do 

n Sp 1 

Aug. 15,1928 

do 

do 

do.— 

n. sp.i 

do 


do 

do 

IV 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

n. sp.* 

do 

do 

do 

__ _ do 

n sp 1 

Deo 26,1028 

Twiu Falls County, 
Idaho. 

Mr Saxon, South- 
ern Idaho Lab- 
oratory. 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

I 

Jon. 28,1020 

do 

do 

do — 

I 

— .do 



do 

I 

Feb. 16,1029 

Suit Lake City, 
Utah. 

l^tah State Board 
of Health. 

do — 

I 

Feb. iai92d 

do 

do 

do 

I 

Feb. 16.1929 

. ..do 

.-.do 

do 

1 

Feb. 18. 192\) 

.. ..do 

do..... 

do 

I 

Oct. 19, 1928 

Now Orleans, Lu,.. 

Doctor Duvall, 
I’ulane I'niver- 
sity. 

do 

III 

Dec 27,1928 

Mas.sachusetts 

State department 
of health. 

do 

I 

do 

— do 

do 

do 

ra 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I 

Jan. 12. 1929 

Detroit, Mich 

Dr J. F Norton, 
Detroit Health De- 
partment. 

do 

II 

do 

do 

do 

do 

III 

Jan 2.5. 1929 

do 

do 

do 

I 

do 

do 

do 

dO--_. 

I 

do 


do 

do 

I 

do 

. ...do 

do 

do 

I 

Juil 12, 1929 

<io 

do 

do 

I 

do 

do 

do — 

do 

i I 

Feb 16,1929 

... -do 

do 

do 

I 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

1 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

I 

do 

do 

do 

Carrier 

I 

Feb. 26,1920 

Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 

Doctor Beatty, 
State Department 
of Health, Utah. 

(») 

1 

do 

do 

do 

(*) 

I 

do.. 

<io 

do 

(*) 

I 

February or 
March, 1929 

Washington, D. C.. 

Dr. J W. Lindsay, 
Children's Hos- 
pital. 

Spinal fluid.— 

I 

Fel). 16,1929 

Detroit, Mich 

Dr J F. Norton, 
Detroit Health 
Department. 

do 

I 

Mar, 9,1929 

do 

do 

do 

I 

do 

do 

! do 

do 

HI 

do 

do 


do 

I 

do i 

do 

' do 

do 

I 

. do 

do.--.-.-.... 1 

1 do 

do 

I 

Mur. 11,1929 



do 

I 

do 

. ..do.............. 

j do 

do 

I 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I 

do_- 

do - 

do 

do 

I 

do 

do 

do--- 

do 

I 

do ! 

dO-. 

do 

do 

lU 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1 

Mar. 18. 1929 

Chicago, III 

Doctor Tonney, 
Chicago Health 
Department. 

do 

HI 

Mar. 28, 1920 

do.---.—— 

do 

do 

IV 

do 

do....— — — J 

do 

do 

IV 

do 

do — 

do 

do 

IV 

Mar 22. 1929 

do--— — — 

do — 

do 

in 

AvJlPfA • SiSrp 

do 

do 

do 

do 

n. sp.» 

do 

.....do..--—— 

do. — 

do ! 

n. sp.* 

’Mar. ^1929'; 


do 

do 

IV 


^This l 3 a pigmeutod form which has been described as a new species, NeUseria /lamc<ru, in a separate 
report. (Public Health Reports, Vol, 46, No. 16, Apr. 18, 1630, pp. 846-849.) 

* No definite information obtained, but presumably from spinal fluid. 
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Table 1. — A list of the meningococci included in this study r vrUih dales recdHif 
sources f and types as determined at the National Institute ofneaUh — Continued 


National 

Institute Time of 
H.Sith reoePUon 


S' 

Mon 


211 Mar. 22, 1929 j Chicago, 111. 


Mar 28,1929 ' do.... 

Mar 22, 1929 1 do.... 

Mar. 28,1929 dO-_ 

do I do 

do ! do 

Mar. 22 1929 ' do. 

do I do. 

do do. 

Mar 2H. 1929 ' do. 

Mar. 22 1929 ! do. 

Mar 28 1929 .....do. 

Mar. 22, 1929 do. 

Mar. 2a 1929 do. 

Mar. 22 1929 do. 

Mar. 2a 1929 do. 


do 

do 

do — 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 


do iietroit, Mich 


228 do do 

229 do do 

230 do do 


Doctor Tonney, 
Chicago Health 
Department. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I do 

Parke, Davis & 
Co. 

do 


Spinal auld,. J IV No, 


....do........ 

do... 

do 

— do. 

— do 

— do 

— do 

— do ... 

do ..... 

— do 

— do .... 

do 

-.-.do 

do ... 

— do ... 

— do 


231 do do 

232 do.. do 

233 do do 

234 do do 

244 Apr. 27, 1929 Kansas City, Mo.. 


245 Apr. la 1929 Baltimore, Md. 


246 Apr. 26, 1929 Massachusetts.. 


248 do do 

249 May 29,1929 Kocky Mount, N.C. 


250 do do 

262 Apr. 29, 1929 Washington, D. G.. 

253 May 13,1929 San Francisco, Calif. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Dr. J. F. Ander- 
son, S(iuibb A 
Sons. 

Dr. Ann O. Kutt- 
ner, Harriet 
Lane Home, 
Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Dr. E. S. Kobln- 
son, Massachu- 
setts, Depart- 
ment of Health. 

do 

Isolated at Na- 
tional Institute 
of Health 

do 

Doctor Itioe, Car- 
field Hospital. 
Senior Surgeon J. 
C. Perry, San 
J'rancisco. 

do 


do 

do.... 

Naao-pharyni 
of contact. 
Spinal fluid... 

do... 

do 

do 

do 


IV No. 
IV No. 
I No. 
IV No. 
IV No. 
n. sp.» No. 
n, sp.* No. 
n. sp.‘ No. 

IV No. 
n. sp.* No. 

IV No. 
n. sp.i No. 
1 No. 
IV No. 
1 Yes. 
I No. 

in Yes. 

I No. 

II Yes. 


Spinal fluid... I Yes. 


do 

Naso-pharynx. 


265 do do 

26G June 12,1929 do 

257 June 14,1929 do 

268 do do 


259 July IS, 1929 Massachusetts.. 


260 July 30,1929 do 

261 Sept. 13,1929 Washington, D. C. 


208 Sept. 18, 1929 do. 

270 Nov. 14, 1929 Baltimore, Md. 


271 Nov. 23, 1929 Cleveland, Ohio — 


277 Jan. 26,1980 do 

279 Feb. 19,1980 New Haven, Oonn. 


do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Dr. E. tt. Robin- 
son, Mas.sachu- 
setts Health De- 
partment. 

do 

Dr. J. W, Lind- 
say, Gar field 
Hospital. 

.-..do 

Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Dr. E. £. Ecker, 
Western Reserve 
University. 

....do 

Mr. E. P. Voigt, 
Lederla Antitox- 
in Laboratory. 


do 

Spinal fluid... 

Brain at post- 
mortem. 

Naso-pharynx 
of carrier. 

.....do 

do 

....do 

do 

spmal fluid... 


Blood 

Spinal fluid. 


...do. 

—.do. 


I No. 

II Yes. 


H Yes. 
Ill Yes. 

Ill No. 


m No. 
ni Yes. 
lU Yes, 
HI Yee. 


I m 


• mmm 


1 Tbis is a pigmented form which has been described as a new species, Akiistrle iktsisesm, In aiepmte 
eport, (Fuhllo Health Reports, Vd. 46, No. 16, Apr. 18, 1980, pp. 842449.) 
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Tablb 1.— il liit of the meningococci included in this study, with dates received, 
sources, and types as determined at the National Institute of Health — Continued 


Ka 

National 

Institute 

of 

Time of 
reception 

Locality 

Sender 

Source 

ilily 

agglu* 

inTEy 

absorp- 

tion 

neces- 

sary 

Health 

No. 

tina- 

tion 

164 

280 

Feb. 19,1930 

New Haven, Corm.. 

Mr E. F. Voigt, 

Spinal fluid... 

III 

No. 


Ledorle Antitox- 
in Laboratory. 


Yes. 





166 

283 

Feb. 24,1930 

Indianapolis, Ind... 

Mr. Jamieson, Ell 
Lilly & Co. 

do 

do 

III 

166 

167 

284 

_do 

do 

do 

III 

No. 

286 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

III 

No. 

158 

288 


do 

do 

do 

III 

No. 

169 

290 

291 

do 


do 

do 

III 

No. 

160 

do 


do - 

do 

III 

No. 

101 

162 

292 

298 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

III 

No. 


do. 

do 

HI 

No. 

103 

302 

March, 1930 

..--_do .... 

do 

do 

HI 

No. 

104 

166 

304 

306 

do 

do 

do 

. .do 

do 

I 

Yes. 


do 

do 

in 

Yes. 

166 

167 

108 

109 

170 

171 

306 
! 307 

' 308 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

1 

No. 

do 

do 


do 

do — 

I 

Yes. 


Ha 

do 

III 

No. 

I 309 

313 
316 

do 

dn _ _ 

do — 

III 

No. 

Apr. 10, 1930 
May 1 1930 

do - 

do 

do 

HI 

No. 

Memphis, Tenn 

Dr. A. D. Dula- 

do 

I 

Yes. 


ne5% University 
of TennoSvSeo. 


in 

No. 



do 

172 

318 

! do 

do 

do 

173 

174 

321 

323 

‘ do 

do 

do 


-----do 

I 

Yes. 

do 

::...do 

do 

III 

No. 

176 

324 

do 

do..----.——.. 

do 

do 

I 

No. 

170 

177 

178 

326 

826 I 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

I 

III 

No. 

No. 

do 

do 

do 1 

1 do 

do 

I 

No. 

179 

328 


rillldo 

do 

I ! 

No. 

1 do 

[ do i 

1 do 

.... do 

1 

No. 

IHl 

1«2 

1S3 



do 

I 1 

No. 

332 

334 

I do 


[ do 


I 

No. 

1 do 

! do 

1 do 

f cio 

do...... i 

1 do 

! do 

I ! 

No. 

do.-.- 

do,— - 

1 do 

I 

No. 

185 

f KA 

4M}*I 


do..-----..-... 

i do 

HI ' 

No. 

oi5U 

do 

do 

1 do — 

in 

No. 

1 W 

1S7 

004 

' do 

! do 

do 

do - 

do - 

III 1 

No. 

oOo 

do 

do 

1 do - 

HI 

No. 

1H9 

190 

191 

192 

193 

mJi» 

340 

341 

342 

343 
346 
317 

do 

_ do 

do 

I 

No. 

1 ilo 

do i 

do - 

do 

in 

No. 

' do 

.... do 

.. do 

. do 

I 

No. 


do 

.. do 


i 

Yes. 

' do 

1 (Jo - • 

do 

do 

do 

do 

IlllldoIIIIIIIII 

! do 

HI 

I 

No. 

No. 

Kill 

) /I /\ 

do - 

do 


I 

No. 

Iva 

190 

348 

350 

.no 

1 (Id 


do 

1 do 

I 

No. 

197 

198 

3»il 

L- 

do 

do - 

do. 

I 1 

No. 

3iV2 

do 


do 

do - 

1 ! 

No. 

199 

200 
201 
202 
203 

3.V1 

364 

365 

366 

357 

358 

359 

361 

362 

364 

365 

366 

369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 
875 
370 
378 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

: do 

do 

do 

do — 

do 

do 

do... 

do. - 

I do 

1 do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I 1 
III 

HI 1 
III 1 
HI 1 
111 1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

204 

206 

206 

207 

208 
200 
210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

215 

216 
l>1 *9 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1 

No. 

i do 

do — 

' do... 

* do 

' do 

■ do 

do 

' -..-.do...-...— 

do 

do 

do - - 

' do 

1 do 

i do 

I 

I 

I 

No. 

No. 

No. 

tin - - * 


111 

No. 

do.- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do - 

i do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

HI 

1 

III 

I 

I 

I 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

■ do I 

- do.--——.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1 

I 

No. 

No. 

4617 

218 

219 

do 

do 

: I-I’doI.'I— III — I 
New Orleans, La 

do - 

do 

.....do.. - 

do 

do 

do 

HI 

lU 

I 

No. 

No, 

Yes. 

220 

379 

do 

’Mi«! d'.’M. Doug- 
las, Tulano Uni* 

Blood - 

HI 

No. 

221 

882 

lane 9, 1930 






vorsity. 

(») 

1 II 

No. 

222 

383 

do 

do 

do 


»No definite Information obtained, but presumably from spina! fluid. 
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Tablx 1. — A list of the meningoeocei indudad in tlm atudy, viOt datet received, 
eoureet, and typee aa determined at the National Inetitute of Health — Coutinued 



These meningococci have been studied from many angles, but in 
this paper only their serological relationships, based on the agglu- 
tination and the absorption of agglutinin tests, will be discussed, 
because it is upon this basis that serum therapy in cerebrospinal men- 
ingitis depends in the United States at the present time. 

Although meningococci are a homogeneous group morphologically 
and culturally, they show much variation serologically, ^veral 
classifications have been reported. Murray (1) presents a table in 
which he has worked out the interrelations of six classifications, 
based on the agglutination test. To these we must add a German 
classification (2) into seven types whose relation to these other 
groupings is entirely unknown. These do not take into account the 
classification into five tropin groups made by Evans (3) in 1920. 
To-day the Gordon-Murray classification (4) is finding wide use in 
England and America, while the A, B, C, D (5) classification of 
Nioolle, Debains, and Jouan is recognized in France. The English 
I and III correspond with the French A, and II and IV with the 
French B; but the . French C and D do not correspond with any 
English type. 

Cordon has reported his four groups to be as distinct from each 
other as the paratyphoid species A and B (6). At the other extreme 
it appears that Walker (7) believes there is no justification for split- 
ting the meningococcus into subgroups. He claims that immuniza- 
tion by any type of meningococcus results in a polyvalent serum, and 
considers that such a subdivision into groups could be made with 
different strains of any bacteria. Between these two extremes are 
many opinions. 
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Map showing geographic distribution, by type, of 235 strains of meningococci isolated in the United States dnring the period 1928-1930 
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CLASSIFICATION OF NEW STBAIN8 

Both on account of the interest felt in the type distribution and 
as a basis for further studies of the types, our 235 new strains of 
meningococci have been typed, using the Gordon-Murray classifica- 
tion. Monovalent type sera were made by immunising young rab- 
bits with representative strains which have been used at the National 
Institute of Health as standard type strains for several years. 

(A) DESCBIPTION OF TECHNIQUE 

Sera were prepared by immunizing rabbits weighing about 1,500 
grams with intravenous injections of freshly made suspensions of 
living meningococci in a manner similar to that used by Butterfield 
and Neill (8). The cultures were grown on 1 per cent glucose agar 
slants for 18 hours, suspended in buffered 0.85 per cent salt solution 
of pH = 7.6, diluted to approximately 1,000,000,000 meningococci per 
cubic centimeter (a turbidity of 500 when compared with silica 
standards) (9) and injected immediately. Usually one-half billion 
organisms per kilogram of rabbit were injected on each of three suc- 
cessive days; after three or four days’ rest, three similar injections 
were made; after another three or four days’ rest period, a third series 
of doses was given, the last two consisting of 1,000,000,000 menin- 
gococci. These nine injections were followed by a week of rest, after 
which time a sample of blood was taken from the ear and tested for 
agglutinins. Usually these nine injections resulted in very good agglu- 
tinating sera, though often a second series of nine injections w’as given 
in order to produce sera of higher titer. If the test bleeding indi- 
cated a sufficiently high agglutinin content, the rabbits were bled 
from the heart and the serum obtained preserved by adding 50 per 
cent of glycerine. 

Antigens for agglutination and absorption of agglutinins were made 
according to the method described by Butterfield and Neill, except 
that we used 1 per cent glucose agar instead of the plain agar medium 
and suspended our organisms in salt solution that had been buffered 
with phosphates to the desired pll (10). Although we used antigens 
with a turbidity of 1,000 (2,000,000,000 meningococci per cubic centi- 
meter) for absorption of scrums, a turbidity of 500 was found to bo 
much more satisfactory for simple agglutination tests, and all of the 
agglutination experiments described in this paper were done with 
antigens of that density. 

In these simple a^lutination tests, both with polyvalent and with 
type sera, six scrum dilutions were regularly included, the final dilu- 
tions after the addition of the antigen being 1 :50, 1 : 100, 1 :200, 1 :400, 
1:800, and 1:1600. In addition, normal horse serum in dilutions of 
1:50 and 1:100 was used. The dilutions were made with 0.85 per 
cent NaCl buffered with phosphates to obtain the desired pH. As a 
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rule, pH 6.6 was foiuid to be most satisfactory for this work, though 
frequently it was found desirable to raise the pH for individual 
strains that showed a tendency to agglutinate spontaneously, or to 
lower it for strains that were agglutinable with difficulty. One-half 
cubic centimeter of the serum dilution and 0.5 cubic centimeter of the 
antigen made a total volume of 1 cubic centimeter in each tube. 
These were set up in copper racks and incubated in a water bath at 
56® C. for 18 to 24 hours. In recording the results, complete agglu- 
tination was de.signated by the figure 4, lesser agglutination by 3, 2, 
and 1, and no agglutination by 0. In reading these tests, dependence 
was not placed entirely upon the clearness of the supernatant fluid 
in the tubes, since some strains tend to settle out; but the nature of 
the flocculum was examined as well. Since the serums were pre- 
served in 50 per cent glycerine, the final titer of any given serum was 
twice that indicated in the test. 

For absorption of agglutinins, the technique described by Butter- 
field and Neill was found quite satisfactory. Suspensions of menin- 
gococci with a turbidity of 1,000 were added to a 1 :10 dilution of the 
serum to be absorbed in the proportion to make a serum dilution of 
1 ;50 and incubated for 20 to 24 hours at 37° C. This mixture was 
then c.entrifuged at high speed until the organisms were thrown down, 
and the clear supernatant fluid was used to set up agglutination tests 
with the required antigens. Serum dilutions in such cases, after the 
addition of the antigen, were 1:100, 1 :200, 1 :400, 1 :800, and 1 : 1600. 

(B) OENERAL PROCEDURE 

As the strains of meningococci were received, they were plated out 
on blood agar, the purity of the cultures was checked, and antigens 
were made as described above. All strains were then tested for 
agglutinability with polyvalent anUmeningococcus serum from eight 
different manufacturers and with normal horse serum. 

Then simple agglutination tests were made, running all strains with 
each of the four type sera. Absorption of agglutinin tests were done 
wherever they seemed to be indicated. Although no rigid criterion 
was adopted, these absorption tests were usually made with all strains 
which were agglutinated by a type serum in a dilution representing 
more than one-quarter of its titer. 

(C) RESULTS WITH POLYVALENT SERA 

About 50 per cent of these 235 strains were well agglutinated from 
the first by polyvalent therapeutic sera from all eight manufacturers. 
Some were agglutinated by several of these sera and not by others. 
Some were very poorly agglutinated at first, but became more ag- 
glutinable after a period of laboratory maintenance. None was 
agiciutmated by normal horse serum. The only strains that have 
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never been agglutinated by any of these polyvalent sera are the 
5.9 per cent which we have not been able to place in any of the four 
usual types. Apparently they are not represented in the Gordon- 
Murray classification, nor in the polyvalent therapeutic sera, if the 
agglutination test be taken as a criterion, although they form a 
homogeneous group among themselves. These strains, as a new 
species. Neisseria jlavescens, have been described in more detail in 
another paper (11). 


(D) RE80LT8 WITH TYPING SERA 

The Type IV strains were easily separated from the others by these 
simple agglutination tests with representative sera. There was 
relatively little cross agglutination with other types and but slight 
evidence of the close relation to II referred to by many others. In 
this respect some of the IV strains that we have found in this country 
differ from a IV that has come from Doctor Gordon, through the 
kindness of Doctor Krumwiede, and, to a less extent, from one which 
we have received recently from Doctor Murray, which are typical 
of those which these investigators found in England during the 1915- 
1918 period. 


Table 2. — The relative serological independence of Type IV strains of meningococci ' 



Table 2 shows how easily the IV strains were separated from the 
other meningococci. Nine of these 19 IV strains showed no trace of 
cross agglutination with any other type; 4 showed a trace of relation 
to II; 5 showed traces of agglutination with 1 or III sera, as well as 
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II, but oiily 2 (strains 204 and 220) showed cross agglutination with 
all types to any significant degree. These two strains showed as 
much cross agglutination as the strain received from Doctor Gordon 
and more than the one received from Doctor Murray. The simple 
agglutination tests shown in this table were repeated several times 
with different lots of antigens and sera, each time with similar results. 
No absorption of agglutinin tests were needed in order to separate 
these Type IV strains from other meningococci. 

Next to rV, the II strains were most easily recognized. Table 3 
indicates that, while there is considerable cross agglutination between 
some II strains and those of other groups, this is not usually great 
enough to obscure the true typo identity. Nevertheless, absorption 
was necessary with 4 of the 13 new II strains included in this report, 
because of the great amount of cross agglutination with the I serum. 
Cross agglutination with III was less common, and with IV it was 
least of aU. This last observation is contrary to general opinion, 
since Types II and IV have usually been considered to be as closely 
related to each other as 1 and III. 


Table 3. — The relation of II strains to other groups of meningococci 



The separation of the I and III strains from each other was often 
very difCcnlt, and absorption of agglutinins was frequently necessary. 
Although many Type I strains were recognized as such in the simple 
agglutination tests, few Type III strains could be so easily identified. 
Since the great majority of strains included in this study are Ps and 
Ill's, it is impossible to show the agglutination reactions of all, but 
Table 4 will suffice to illustrate some of the most comix on problems 
encountered in placing these I and 111 meningococci in these respec- 
tive groups. 
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Table 4 . — Examples chosen to illustrate the most common types of behavior found in 
I and in meningococci 


No. 1 

Strain 

Type I so 

mm 

Type II serum 

Type III seram 

Type rv florum 

Sa- 

line 

con- 

trol 

Tn>* 

§ 

200 

400 

800 

§ 

200 

400 

SOO 

1600 

I 

100 

200 

400 

800 

1600 

i 

8 

iSlif 


1 

102 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

103 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

a 

104 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

4 

108 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

6 

109 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(*) 

6 

Ill 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

116 

4 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

) 

0 

w 

8 

117 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4 

4 

3 

8 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

) 

0 

VI 

9 

121 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

) 

0 

0 

10 

m. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

} 

0 

I 

11 

140 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

} 

0 

0) 

12 

141 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

) 

0 

nr 

13 

146 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

III 

14 

154 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

8 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

} 

0 

111 

15 

169 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


16 

170 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

171 1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

III 

18 

176 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r 

19 

2)0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

III 

20 

252 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

21 

259 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

22 

277 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

III 


283- 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0) 

24 

284 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ni 

25 

Control I- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


26 

' Control TI 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


27 

Control III.— 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


29 

Control IV 

1 ^ 



1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 



i Absorption necessary. 


Occasionally we found a group of strains, isolated from cases 
associated in the same epidemic, which showed very nearly identical 
serological behavior, as, for example, those from Salt Lake City in 
1929; but more often there was great variation in the cultures found 
in any given outbreak, for example, those from Chicago, 1928. 
Every imaginable degree of interrelalionshii) between the types 
seems likely to occur. In general, we have found it possible to con- 
sider our Type I and III strains in tliree general groups, and examples 
of these are shown in Table 4. First, wo find strains which can be 
easily typed by simple agglutination with our standard sera. (Strains 
104, 108, 111, 130, 176, and 259 are plainly of Type I; strains 141, 
146, 154, 171, 200, 277, and 284 are plainly of Type III.) Second, 
we found strains which agglutinated equally well with both Type 
I and III sera, but which could be easily identified by absorption of 
agglutinins from our type sera with these strains. Such strains are 
103, 116, 140, 170, and 252. Third, we found strains which could 
not be identified by such absorption of our standard type sera, these 
strains removing all agglutinins from both the I and III sera. Ex- 
amples of these are 102, 109, 117, 121, 169, and 283. The behavior 
of these second and third groups in absorption tests is shown in 
Table 5. 
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TAbls hr^Typing I and III meningococci by absorption of agglutinins from 
standard type sera with individual strains 


Antigen 

Type I serum 

Tyi)e 11 serum 

Tyf)e III serum 

Saline 

(loiitrol 


§ § § I § 

§ 1 1 1 I 

lOU 

200 

400 

800 ‘ 
COO j 

Rei>ortod 



j 

1 ^ 





AHSORBED WITH 102 


102 _. 
123 I.. 
6511.. 
67 III, 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I or III (?).* 


ABSORBED WITH 103 


103... 
123 I, 
57 III 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

) 4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 


ABSORBED WITH 109 


109 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

) 

123 I 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

*■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 


55 11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

^ ! 


67 III 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

1 1 

I 


ABSORBED WITH 116 


116 

0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 

0 


123 1 

0 0 0 0 0 


2 2 0 0 0 

0 

\l- 

57 III 

0 0 0 0 0 


4 4 4 2 1 

0 

1 








ABSORBED WITH 117 


117 

II 

0 

m 

0 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

H 

H 

R 

II 

H 


123 1 

mi 

0 

0 

0 

rm 

Kl 

n 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

2 

0 

□ 

H 

^KK 

I or III (?).i 

65 11 

Kl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

□ 

0 

□ 

wM 


57 III 

■i 

n 

I 

l!1 

0 1 

! 0 

ra 

0 

0 

0 

■a 


n 

H 

0 




1 



1 






1 





! i 



ABSORBED AMTH 121 


121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 


1231 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

I or III (?).» 

6611 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S ! 

67 III 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



ABSORBED WITH 140 


140 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


123! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

J 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

- I. 

65 n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


»r m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 



ABSORBED WITH 109 


169 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


m i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I or III(?).1 

Mil 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 III 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




























' Could not be identified by abeorblng our standard tyjie sera. 
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Tablb 5, — Typing I and II J menir^ococci by aJbsorption of agghdinino from 
standard type sera with individual strains — Continued 



Type 1 scrum 

Type II serum 

Type HI serum 



Antigen 

— — ' m ' ' ■ ' 

1 § 1 1 § 

§ 1 1 § § 

lilii 

A 

Reported 


ABSORBED WITH 170 


170 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1231 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

3 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 0 0 1 

3 3 3 8 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


57 III 1 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

0 


ABSORBED WITH 252 

2.52 

1 0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


123 I 

: 4 

4 

3 2 2 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5511 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


67 III 

1 0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ABSORBED WTTH 2a3 

283 

0 

0 

0 0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

123 1 

0 

0 

0 0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\ lor 111(7). » 

67 111 

0 

0 

0 0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



UNABSORBED 


102 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

103 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 






4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

109 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

110 

4 

4 

3 

2 

0 






4 

4 

3 

2 

0 


117 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

121 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 


140 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

169 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

170 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

4 

3 

3 

3 

0 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 


252 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

283 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 






4 

4 

4 

2 

1 


123 I 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 


56 11 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 111 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

I 



* Cculd not be identified by absorbing our standard type sera. 


The standard type sera that we used were made from strains which, 
while specific, are broadly agcglutinogenic for their tj^pes — that is, a 
scrum produced with each wdll agglutinate the majority of strains 
belonging to that t 3 ^pe. Broad'' strains arc more likely to show 
cross agglutination than ^'narrow" ones. ^‘Narrow" strains, on the 
other hand, are frequently so highly specific that they are not agglu- 
tinated by sera prepared with some other strains belonging to the 
same type, nor, conversely, do sera prepared with these narrow 
strains agglutinate all other strains that have been shown to belong 
to that type. 

Apparently the relation betw een some I and III strains (i. e., those 
of our third class mentioned above, of which 102, 109, 117, 121, 169, 
and 283 are examples) is so close that they can not be distinguished 
by means of absorption tests with sera prepared from broad strains. 
It was necessary to seek for strains of narrower specificity in order tr 
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separate them. On the basis of experiments illustrated in Table 4, 
176 was chosen as an example of a narrow I and 146 as a narrow III. 
When these puzzling strains were tested with sera made from strains 
176 and 146, all six proved to bo of Type III. This is shown in the 
first part of Table 6. In the latter part of this table the homologous 
strains and other known I and III strains are included to illustrate 
the action of these narrow sera. For example, serum made with 
strain 176 agglutinates 108 and 111 well, but does not agglutinate 
103 and 104, although all four of these strains have been definitely 
shown to be of Typo I in Tables 4 and 5. 

Table 6. — Action of sei'a prepared from ** narrow” strains vpon I and III menin^ 
gococci which could not be separated in Table 5 


Strain 


No. 


8 

§ 

400 

800 

leoo 

3200 

100 

200 

400 

§ 

ICOO 

3200 


1 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

III 

2 

KIO 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

III 


117 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

in 

4 

121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

III 

b 

169 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

in 

0 

2k3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

III 


176 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

8 

146 

8 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

m 

0 1 

(.'oiilrol I 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

I 

10 1 

('outrol III 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

ni 

11 

i 10t« 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

12 

1 m ^ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

13 

1 lOH 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

! 103 ‘ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 


Serum from strain 
176 Type I 


Serum from strain 
146 Typo m 


Type 


1 Experlmcnl.s <Jono at the same time with our standard tyjMj sera proved that these suspensions were 
easily uyglulinahUi when broader sera were used 


The behavior of these and ^^narrow” strains and of the 

sera prepared from them suggests lliat the usually ret’ognizod four 
main groups of meningoeooci, especially 1 and 111, might be further 
divided into a jx^ssibly indelinite number of subgroups by using sera 
prepared with very narrow strains. Since the four main groups are 
not clear-cut and overlap to such an extent that some strains can be 
typed only wdth great expenditure of time and labor, further division 
into subgroups would make the typing of meningococci far more 
complicated than it is already. 

The behavior of these broad and ^^narrow” strains further sug- 
gests that when the separation of I and HI strains depends on the 
choice of narrow strains within each group as standards, a change t^ 
yet other narrow strains might alter their classilieation. That this 
can actually occur is shown in Table 7 in which strains 304, 321, 328, 
335, 350, 357, and 366, are typed as I when sera prepared with 178 
(I) and 146 (III) are used, and as III when sera prepared with 270 
(I) and 153 (III) are employed. Conversely, strains 337 and 348 
Beem to be III with sera from 178 and 146, and I when sera from 270 
45436“— 31 2 
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and 153 are used. Strains 178, 146, 270, and 153, from which the 
sera were prepared, retained their original typing consistently. 


Table 7. — The apparent change in type of some strains of meningococci when a 
change is made in typing sera 


No. 

Strain 

Serum la 

o o o o 

S § S 

I 

j Scrum Ilia (146) 

Indl- 

jcuttxi 

type 

Scram 16 (270) 

1 

Seram lUb (133) 

Indi- 

cated 

type 

0091 



200 

1 

I 

1 

§ 

« 

100 

200 

400 

800 

1600 

« 

100 

200 

400 

800 

1600 

3200 

1 

304 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 1 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

8 

2 

0 

0 

III 

2 

321 

4 

4 

4 

3 

8 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

I 

8 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

8 

2 

0 

III 

3 

328 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

I 

3 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

a 

2 

0 

in 

4 

33,') 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

I 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

0 

in 

5 

337 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

III 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

8 

8 

2 

0 

0 

I 

6 

348 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

s 

III 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

I 

7 

3;}0 

4 

4 

4 

8 

1 

0 

1 4 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

III 

8 

337 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

III 

9 

360 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 j 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

I 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

! Ill 

10 

17K (control).. 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 1 

n 

146 (control).. 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

® 1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

in 

3 

8 

3 

2 

2 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

in 

12 

270 (control) -- 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 


2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

163 (control).. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

III 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

III 


Thus, differences in typing of the same strains in different laborato- 
ries can easily occur unless the type sera are prepared from strains 
sufficiently broad to be actually representative of that group. For 
example, meningococci 123, 267, and 178 arc all Type I strains, but 
they arc by no means just alike; 123 is so broad that serum made 
from it does not allow the separation of some I and III strains, even 
by absorption of agglutinins; 267 is a more highly specific 1; 178 is 
such a narrowly si)ecifjc I that sera prepared with it do not aggluti- 
nate some strains shown to be I by sera prepared with 267 or 123. 

Our experience in typing these strains of meningococci makes us 
question the desirability of separating 1 and 111 into two groups. It 
seems here that III may be a subgroup of I, and it is considered as 
such by several classifications. Evans (12) found Types 1 and III to 
belong to the same tropin group. The time and labor involved in 
separating organisms as closely related as the I and III meningococci 
wliich have been prevalent in our recent epidemics, wliile of much 
interest from a theoretical point of view, seems of questionable prac- 
tical value. On the other hand, the strains of Types II and IV which 
have been found during these same epidemics have been quite distinct. 

The situation just described may, not exist in other epidemics. It 
is possible that, while our outbreaks have been due to unusually 
broad strains, outbreaks at other times may' be due to narrower strains 
which are as easily separable as we have found our II and IV strains 
to be. 

(E) SUPPLEMENTARY TYPING 

Since, when sera prepared with narrow strains are used for typing, 
a change in serum may give a change in results, it has seemed desirable 
to check our typing by more than one method. This was done in two 
ways : (1 ) By determining the agglutinability of these doubtful strains 
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with a number of different Type I and Type III sera prepared from 
both narrow and broad strains; and (2) by indirect typing, i. e., by 
immunizing rabbits with these doubtful strains and studying the 
agglutinative action of the resulting sera upon a number of strains of 
known type. This latter method of checldng the typing was followed 
by us with nearly all our diflicult strains. 

(F) COMPARISON WITH ORIGINAL GORDON-MURUAY STRAINS 

The fact that the t3^pe of some meningococci ma^’^ seem to vary 
according to the strains chosen for preparing the type sera, made it 
seem important to compare our own standard type meningococci anew 
with strains representing the original classification of Gordon and 
Murray. Doctor Gordon had dried his original typo strains in vacuo; 
and, when he learned of our studies, he generous!}' placed these at our 
disposal. Doctor Murray kindly supplemented these antigens with 
cultures of the original strains which he has maintained in his labora- 
tories. By immunizing rabliits with the dried antigens and with the 
cultures, sera have been obtained which represent the types as origi- 
nally described by Gordon and Murray. With these sera wc have 
checked, not only our standard cultures, but our entire collection of 
new strains, with the exception of a few which liad been lost through 
laboratory accidents. The results have been interesting and illumi- 
nating. The fundamental dilTeronces that have been a])parent in this 
general survey of our strains are as follows: (1) The original Type I 
was narrower, or more specific, than the standard Ts in general use 
in the I,biited States, and, conseijnently, sera prejiared from the dried 
powder given us by Doctor Gordon had fewer agglutinins for Type III 
strains, though there, was, even then a (‘onsiderable amount of over- 
lapping, A very large number of the now strains isolated during our 
recent eiudeniics are typical Gordon-Murruy Ts. (2) Tlie strains of 
IV obtained from both Gordon and Murray are broader’^ than most 
of the IV strains found in the United States, and overlap a little more 
with other types than our own IV's, Most of the IV's that we have 
found in llio United States form a narrow homogeneous group; and it 
has been suggested that our American group IV is different from the 
original IV described by Gordon and Murray. That a (‘lose relation 
exists between these American and English strains can be seen in 
Table 2, and it seems to us to be de.sirnble to place all in group IV for 
the present. On the basis of the intensive work which wo had already 
done, it has been a relatively simple procedure to check our entire 
collection mth sera made from these English strains. 

Thus, not only have most of our difficult strains been typed by at 
least three methods, but practically all have been finally confirmed 
by the sera prepared with materials representing the origmal typo 
strains of Gordon and Murray. 
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(0) IKAQQhVnSABhE STBAINS 

Many strains seemed at first to be inagglutinable. These had to 
be considered individually. Some became readily agglutinable 
after several months of cultivation; with others an adjustment of the 
pH of the suspensions and scrum dilutions nearer to the isolectric 
point for each individual strain solved the agglutination problem; 
sometimes it was necessary to plate out strains and to pick a number 
of colonies in order to obtain an agglutinable culture. Sometimes all 
these methods failed and it was necessary to resort to indirect typing 
by immunizing rabbits with these cultures and studying the agglu- 
tination activities of the sera thus obtained. In these wajs we have 
succeeded in typing all of our meningococci. 

(H) PHESENT TYPE DISTRIBUTION COMPARED WITH THAT OP PORMER YEARS 

Table 8 shows the distribution of our 235 strains according to type, 
expressed in percentage. The first column shows the type distribu- 
tion in the epidemic >?ears 1918-19, as determined by Butterfield and 
Neill. Columns 2 and 3 show the distribution of types in two non- 
epidemic years as detennined by Evans. Column 4 shows the dis- 
tribution among the types during the epidemic years 1928-1930 as 
determined by ourselves. These typings are interesting to ('ojnparc 
because they were done with practically the same technique, and the 
same four standard type strains of moniagoeocci were used to prepare 
the type sera. 


Table 8. — Grouping of meningococci in the United States according to Gordon's 

types 


Type 

1918 -ID (128 
strains) 

Per cent 
37.5 
25 8 
21. 1 
2.3 
13.3 

I 1921 (10 
( strains) 

1922 (15 1 102K 1930 
strains) | (235 stnUns) 

I 

1 /Vr cent 
‘ 18.7 

' 18 7 

12 6 

6 3 
43.7 

Per cent 

1 4 7 

Per cent 
fiO.2 

6.5 
31 4 

7.6 
5.9 

11 

Ill A 


IV 

13 3 
80 0 

Nut in above types 


One hundred and ninety, or 81.6 per cent, of our strains fall into 
Groups I and III, which correspond to the French Type A. This is 
definitely a higher percentage than in the epidemics of 10 years ago. 
It is of interest to note, that there is a low incidence at present 
of Type II, which has usually been next to I in frequency of occur- 
rence. The increase in Type IV and the decrease in the number of 
strains which can not be placed in any t 3 q>o, as compared with pre- 
vious epidemic years, are worthy of note. The majority of sporadic 
strains found during the interopidemic years of 1921 and 1922 were 
atypical and did not fall into any of the recognized types. 

0) THE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF STRAINS ACCORDING TO TYPES 

The geographic distribution of our 235 strains, with type indicated, 
is shown on the accompanying map. This map is obviously incom- 
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plete, for there hare been many outbreaks from which we have 
obtained no cultures; but it represents the distribution of those 
strains which we were fortunate enough to receive. The localiza- 
tion of Type IV in the Middle West is striking, only one strain of 
this type being received from outside Chicago, and that one from 
Kansas City. In Chicago it seems to have been the dominant type. 

It is also interesting to note that in small, definitely localized out- 
breaks all strains are alike in type; as, for example. Type I in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and in Twin Falls County, Idaho, and Type II in 
Rocky Mount, N. C. The likeness of strains occurring in these small 
explosive outbreaks is far greater than is indicated by the fact that 
they have been typed alike. Our seven Salt Lake City strains are 
practically identical, crossing with Type II to a great extent. This 
close interrelation between Types I and II has not been commonly 
met in these studies, for a I and III relation has been the rule. Con- 
sequently it is interesting to note that we found very few such strains 
in the entire number studied — not more than 2 or 3 among those 
received from Illinois, Michigan, or Tennessee, and none among those 
from Indiana. 

The first group of cultures received from Detroit (i. e., strains 117- 
121) have behaved in an identical manner throughout our studies, 
whereas those received later, and which were isolated during the same 
epidemic, have varied widely within the 1 and III groups. The San 
Francisco strains represent two different outbreaks, separated by one 
year; the first group received consisted of practically identical I*s, 
and the second of equally similar Ill’s. The Indiana strains were 
chiefly Ill’s which might easily have been placed in several subgroups. 
Every possible intergradalion between I and III seemed to occur 
among those from Tennessee. The Chicago strains were the most 
heterogeneous group of all, offering a number of variations of all four 
types, and Xeisserla Jlair^'^cens as well. Most of the Eastern strains 
represent more or less isolated cases, and great differences occur 
among them. Such oliservations upon strain variation become of 
considerable epidemiological interest when considered in connection 
with the slow and irregular progress of this 1928-1930 wave of 
meningococcus meniiigifis eastward from coast to coast. 

SUMMARY 

A serological study, based on agglutination and absorption of 
agglutinins, has been made of 235 strains of meningococci isolated 
during 1928-1930. At least 50 per cent of these were well aggluti- 
nated by the polyvalent sera prepared for therapeutic use by eight 
different manufacturers, and 40 per cent wore agglutinable in less 
degree by most of those sera. The only strains which were not 
represented in any of these sera were the 14 (5,9 per cent) which 
have been described elsewhere. 
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These 235 strains of meningococci have been typed according to 
the Gordon-Murray classification, and their typing has been checked 
by comparison with original type strains received from Doctor Gor- 
don and Doctor Murray. Of these, 118, or 60.2 per cent, were of 
Typo I; 13, or 5.5 per cent, were II; 72, or 31.4 per cent, were III} 
18, or 7.6 per cent, were IV; and 14, or 5.9 per cent, were not repre- 
sented by any type in this classification. 

The II and IV strains were easily separated from the others, but 
the I and III strains were often very difficult to identify, and even 
absorption of agglutinins sometimes failed to classify them. During 
the present epidemics these two groups have been so closely related 
that a change in strains used for preparing type sera can result in 
an apparent change of type in some strains within these groups. 
Thus, supplementary typing is often desirable, and this has been 
most satisfactorily done by means of monovalent sera prepared in 
rabbits with each individual strain. 

The 1 and III strains have been predominant during our recent 
epidemics, more than 80 per cent of our cultures falling into these 
groups. A comparison of tlu^ grouping of our 1928“193() strains with 
that of those studied during 1018-19 by Butterfield and Neill shows 
a marked increase in these groups, a strikingly low* incidence of 
Type II, and A definite increase in Type IV, as well as a decline in 
the number of strains which did not fall into any of the recognized 
types. These groupings are in interesting contrast to tho8(‘ of the 
sporadic strains studied by Itivans during interepideniic years, the 
majority of which could not be classified. 

A map showing the geographic distribution of the 235 strains in- 
cluded in this study indicates that although small isolated outbreaks 
arc often due to one type of meningococcus, more extensive epij 
demies may involve all varieties. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ASSAY OF THE ANTINEURITIC 

VITAMIN 

Some of the Factors Involved in the Use of the Rat Method 

By W. H. Sebrell, Paseed Assistant Surgeon, and E. Elvove, Chemist, National 
Institute of Health, United States Public Health Se c 

In a paper published in 1926, Goldbcrger, Wlieoler, Lillie, and 
Rogers (1) presented a chart showing the development of polyneuritis 
in rats on a diet containing 27 per cent of autoclaved yeast. Only 
two of the four rats in that group showed signs of polyneuritis; the 
other two rats died without showing such signs. In another chart 
presenting the development of polyneuritis in rats on a diet containing 
20 per cent of dried fresh beef, three of the four rats developed signs of 
polyneuritis. Because some of the rats died without showing such 
signs, the authors mentioned the rats as dying ‘'with or without signs 
of polyneuritis.” 

In looking over some of Goldberger’s unpublished data, we were 
impressed with the results of the following experiment: 

Three groups, of four rats each, were placed on a basal diet ^ to 
which was added varying amounts of an antineuritic concentrate.^ 
The diet of one group contained 0.35 per cent of the concentrate; that 
fed to the second group contained 0.25 per cent; while the diet of the 
third group contained only 0.125 per cent of the concentrate. The 
results obt ained are shown herewith in Chart 1. 

Tliese results show that 0.25 per etuit of the antineuritic concentrate 
in the diet was about sufficient for normal growth under these condi- 
tions, since on increasing the concentrate to 0.35 per cent there was 
only slight noticeable improvement. When the antineuritic concen- 
trate was reduced to 0,125 per cent, all the rats ulthnately developed 
polyneuritis. Inasmuch as the results of this experiment indicate that 
rats will develop signs of polyneuritis with a small amount of the 
antineuritic vitamin in the diet, it appears that the symptoms of poly- 
neuritis in rats may be indicative of an insufficiency of the antineuritic 

> This diet (300” C) lind the composition shown in Tabic 1, but tho ciisoiu wjis baked by means of a current 
ofuir heate<l by gas instead of in an electric oven, Iho tenipeniturc in this case being 120° 130° C ,, and tlio 
time of baking about 23 hours. 

* In tile preparation of this concentrate the preliminury treatment was essentially the same as that de- 
scribed by (ioidherger (Ti buc IlhAiTn Repokw, vol. 41, p. 300, 1020), namely, an extract was prepared by 
Intcrrnitient iwcolatlon of wliolo white corn meal at room temiiernture w ith alcohol of S.'i per cent by vol- 
ume, until about 6.5 liters were obtained from 5 kilograms of the corn meal. Hut lustead of eonwutruting 
In a distilling flask, the alcoholic extract, in this case, was treated with fullers’ earth, which Seidell (5) has 
shown to have the property of adsorbing the antinountio vitamin of brewers’ yeast, and the adsorbed 
material was then extracted with N/10 NaOU, (about 800 c. c. per 100 gras.) by shaking in a shaking 
machine for about 15 minutes. The latter extract, after centrifuging, w'as adjusted to a pH of about 5.5, by 
means of hydrochloric acid, and again centrifuged. The solution vr&s evaporated to dryness, under reduced 
pressure, at a temperature not exceeding about 70° C., the conditions being so adjusted that the time of heat- 
ing of any portion of this solution did not exceed about two hours. The concentrate thus prepared is not 
entirely soluble in water, the insoluble residue corresponding to about 6 per cent In the tests here reported, 
however, only the soluble portion was used, although the dosages are expressed in terms of the weights ol 
the total concentrate. 
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vitamin rather than its complete absence. It seems possible, there- 
fore, to explain some of the failures to observe symptoms of poly- 
neuritis in rats reported in the literature, as well as the partial failures 
such as those of Goldberger referred to above, as being probably due 
to the entire absence or the presence of a quantity of the antineuritic 
too small for this purpose. Of course, this explanation is to be con- 
sidered only in instances where an adequate amount of the P--P factor 
is knovm to have been present in the diet. 

Sandels (2) has recently reported similar results. Rats which were 
kept on his basal diet alone grew somewhat during the first 7 to 14. 
days, then rapidly declined, and died within 25 to 40 days. The 
majority of these rats became weak and unsteady on their feet but 
rarely showed characteristic sj^mptoms of polyneuritis. On the 



Chart 1.— Weight curves of three lots of young albino raU. The bitsal chef (;i00-(') wtw the mim 
for all, but the proportion of added antineuritic concentmto varied, as Indicated on the chart 
All of the rats in the lot whose diet contained only 0 per cent of the antimiuritic couceutrote 
ultimately develoi)ed polyneuritl.s, indicated by "i’n ’’ A j)lus tign (+) indicates death 

other hand, rats which received the antineuritic vitamin in amounts 
which were measurable, but which were insufTicient for protection, 
developed, almost without exception, typical symptoms of poly- 
neuritis. Sandels points out that his work confirms the results of 
Hofmeister (3), who also found that certain of the polyneuritic 
symptoms are associated with shortage rather than complete absence 
of the antineuritic vitamin. 

In testing antineuritic preparations on rats, Goldbergor used both 
the preventive and curative ® tests. Hofmeister (3) apparently used 
the curative test the most. It is evident, however, that in order to 
be able to utilize advantageously the curative method, it is of im- 
portanen to know the conditions which favor the production of the 

* PUBLIC Hbalth XiKFORTfi, vol. 41, p. 310, 1026; *^£vidcutly our alcoboUo extract of xuaieo coutoius an 
os&eutlal that euros polyneuritis In tbe rat.** 
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polyneuritic sjrmptomB. We were particularly impressed with the 
importance of the composition of the basal diet in this connection 
when we were not successful in regularly producing polyneuritic 
symptoms in rats which were fed a basal diet that was as free as 
practically possible from the antineuritic vitamin and which was 
known to be adequate in the P-P factor. This basal diet contained 
casein which, after being thoroughly leached with water (after the 
method of McCollum), was baked at 140° to 142° C. for 24 hours 
and purified further by means of alcohol and ether extractions, which 



C’hart 2. — Weight ciirvei' of four young albino rats on diet No. 300-(^ the casi'in of which, after 
thorough leBching with acidulnred water, was baked at 140‘‘-142® C. for 24 hours and purified 
further by iiiejius of alcohol and ether extractions Only one of these rats showred symptoms of 
polyneuritis, Indicated by **Pn All of the other rats in this lot died without showing symp- 
toms of polyneuritis. A plus sign (+) indicates death 


would be expected to remove or destroy the residual antineuritic if 
any of it still remained after the leaching. We have referred to this 
material as “BEA” casein. The results obtained in feeding this diet 
(300-C) to a group of four rats are shown in Chart 2. 

It will be seen that on this diet in the case of this particular group, 
only one of the four rats showe<l signs of polyneuritis, while the re- 
maining three died without showing the polyneuritic symptoms. 

That the failure to obtain a greater proportion of polyneuritic rats 
in this case was not due to an insufficient amount of the P-P factor 
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in tho autoclaved yeast was indicated by" results obtained when the 
latter was increased from 15 to 20 per cent of the diet. Out of 6 
rats thus treated, 2 developed polyneuritic symptoms while the other 
3 died without showing polyncuritb. 

Experiments were therefore carried out using diets of various com- 
position, with the object of ascertaining which were the most favorable 
for the production of the polyneuritic symptoms in rats. The com- 
position of tho diets used and the number of rats in each group 
which showed polyneuritic symptoms are given in Table 1. 


Table 1. — Composition of diets and proportion of rats showing polyneuritis 


Diet No. 

Composition > of diets 

Number 
of rats 

Number 

showing 

poly- 

neuritis 

Number 

dying 

without 

showing 

poly- 

neuritis 

300-C 

Per cent 

“ BTC A Cftsflfn , , , - ^ - 20 0 

54 

36 

18 

800-B 

Autoclaved yea.st 15.0 

Cottouseod oil 3 0 

C^od-livcr oil 2 0 

Salt mixture - - 4 0 

Starch (cooked) 50 0 

Same as 300-0, but having leached casein substituted for 

18 

15 

3 

300-A 

the A" casein. 

Same as 300-C, but having raw starch substituted for tho 

37 

24 

13 

848 

cooked starch. 

Per cent 

Leached casein ... 20 0 

3 

3 

0 

i 

3^18-A 

Autoclaved yea-t - l.*> 0 ! 

Cotton .cod oil 10. 0 , 

(h)d-liver oil 20 | 

Salt mixture 4 o 

Starch (cooked) 49 0 i 

1 

Same as 300"(\ but hating 10 per cent cottoii'.eed oil instead 1 

1 

1 

i 

1 ^ 

3 

0 

348-B 

! of 3 per cent (reducing the starch carrespondingl> ). | 

Same a.s 318, but having 10 i)er cent ('ribco instead of tho 10 i 

4 

4 

0 

3-4i^C 

liar cent cottonseed oil 

Same a.s 3 is, but liavmg raw starch substituted for the 1 

i 4 

3 

1 


cooked .starch | 

1 

i 



> Tho leachoa casein is prepared by leaching with daily changes of acidulated water after Mcf'cHiim 
(McCollum, Simmonds, Shipley, and Tark. Hull John^ IIopKius Ilos’pital, vol .'IS, p. 31W). 

Tho *'13 EA” casom is proiiarod by baking leached casein in an electiic ovon at C. for 24 hours 

About 10 pound-) aro then packed in a motal i>ercolator, w’ot with ether, and allowed fo stand overnight 
The following mornin*? the other is allow'od to drip, fresh ether is added in tho afternoon; and tho proceiw 
repeated for throe days, or until tho mjrcolato is clear. Tho casom is then removed, air dried. ror»acked 
in the percolator with 96 per cent alcohol, and allowed to drip after standing ovoriilght. Thi.s i.s roiH>atod 
three times. At the end of the third day fresh alcohol is added and allow'od to drip overnight, 'i'he 
casein is then reinov d and air dried. 

The autoclaved yeast is prepared by autoclaving pure, dried bakers' or brewers' yeast for hours at 
15 pound--! pressure. 

The nuv starch is commercial cornstarch The cooked .starch is prepared by mixing 6 pounds of this 
Starch witli four liters of warm water until a uniform paste nisults. Fourteen liters of tap water are brought 
to a boil and the starch i>aste slowly added, with constimt stirring. The .stirring is ooniinued until the 
mixture just boils. This is then dried in .shallow puns in a current of warm air, and ground. 

The siiJt ini.xture is prepared according to tho method of Osborne and Mendel, J. Biol. Cliem. 1919, vol. 
37, p. 572. 


With the diets other than 300-C (“BEA” casein), 300-B (leached 
casein), and 300-A (“BEA” casein), the number of rats observed is 
too small to be used as a basis for deflnite conclusions. It is believed, 
however, that in the case of diet 300-C, in which 54 rats were observed 
and 18 (or 33 per cent) died without showing polyneuritis, and in the 
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08496 of diet 800-A, In which 87 rats were used and 13 (or 35 per cent) 
died without showing polyneuritis, and in the case of diet 300-B, in 
which 18 rats were used and only 3 (or 17 per cent) died without 
showing polyneuritis, we are justified in concluding that the leached 
casein in the diet appears distinctly more favorable for the produc- 
tion of polyneuritis in rats than the ''BEA'' casein. 

In applying the cui’ative rat test for evaluating the potency of 
antineuritic concentrates, Smith (4) has recently described a method 
which is based on the intravenous injection of a solution of the con- 
centrate. As has been pointed out by Smith, however, not all con- 
centrates are suitable for intravenous injection and only such as are 
free from extraneous toxic substances may be administered intrave- 
nously. InavSrnuch as some antineuritic concentrates are not toxic 
when given by mouth but may kill the rat when administered 
intravenously, this method of administration is often unsatisfactory. 
In order to make the curative rat test also applicable to material of 
this nature, we carried out experiments in which the solution of the 
antineuritic concentrate to l)e tested was injected subcutaneously or 
intro peritonoally. llofmeister (3) appears to have used subcutaneous 
injections occuHionally, but he warns against its general use since, 
according to him, it is liable to produce shock ^ and quickly kill the 
rat and, therefore, he prefers to incorporate the antineuritic substance 
into the diet. It seemed desirable, however, to find out to what 
extent subcutaneous or intraperitoneal injections could be used if care 
were taken to treat the rat witli the antinetiritic concentrate as soon as 
definite spasticity occurred. Acci^rdingly, six antineuritic concen- 
trates ^ were tested by this pro(*edure. The general techni(|ue was as 
follows: 

The rats used ^^ere all from the laboratory colony, which has been 
carried on two stock diets for several generations. Young rats, both 
male and female, were selected, usually weighing from 55 to 65 grams. 
The experimental aniinuls were kept in individual metal cages having 
a ? 4 dnch wire mesh bottom. Food and water were kept constantly 
present, and the animals were \^eighed once a week until they began 
to decline in weiglit. They were then weighed and examined daily 
for symptoms of polyneuritis. The examination for symptoms of 
polyneuritis was made by quickly turning the aiiiiiial on its back. 

< Biochem. Zelt , 128, p. .MS (1922) “ Bt'niorkenswert ist, dass dor Tod dor Tioro sehoii im otaklisrhen 
Oder spasUsch(\u Stadium dui<’h fiusnoro Uoi/o-z B oino sidn’iitano Injoktion-hon orKWifon wordon kanu. 
Kfiorlnnert dies an die Tatsache, dass atich t)oi Monsoheu luif ‘lairntor Bonbon' durch Ubernnstrengung 
Oder Traumen die sclm orston ErsclJolimugen out todllchem AusKaiig aiisgelo^t onion konnon Joh hal)e 
diixch (jinen derortlgen ‘Seliook’ bo manohes Tier boi Elnbrlngung von antinounuNdior Siibslaiiz \orloren.’' 

< The concentrates which are designated In Tables 2 and 3 .as ('SC Ku. 1 and CSC No 2, respectively, 
were prepared as descril>ed in footnote 2 on p 917 and represent dUTorent lots prepared at different tunes. 
Concentrates CA No. 1, (U No. 2, CA No. 3, and OA No, 4, referred to in Tables 4, 6, 6. and 7, 
respectively, wore prepared from corn meal In a similar manner, by alcoholic extraction, and represent 
dilflerent (tactions of the alcoholic extract, In these, however, the adsorption by fullers’ earth was omitted. 
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This would frequently be sufficient to bring on a convulsive sdzure 
with extension of the extremities, and in the more advanced cases 
rolling convulsive seizures. Unless a definite convulsive seizure 
could be elicited by this procedure the animal was considered as not 
having polyneuritis. 

If a convulsive seizure could be elicited, the ammal was given a 
suitable solution of the concentrate being tested, either subcutaneously 
or inlraperitoneally. The animal was then observed in a similar 
manner for twu days unless the polyneuritic symptoms disappeared 
earlier. If at the end of two days the convulsive seizures had not 
entirely disappeared the animal was considered as not recovered. 
The results obtained by the above procedure are given in the follow- 
ing tables: 


Table 2. — Results with aniineuritie concentrate CSC No. I 


Lot 

No. 

Rat No. 
and sex 

Weight 
of rat 
when 
treated 

Mode of admin- 
istration 

Dose 

Num- 
ber of 
pre- 
vious 
poly- 
neu- 
ritic 
attacks 

' 

Gain 

in 

weight 

1 day 
after 
treat- 
ment 

Maxi- 

mum 

gain 

m 

weight 

Inter- 

val 

liotween 

treat- 

ment 

and 

maxi- 

mum 

weight 

Results 

Dura- 
tion 
of re- 
covery 



Om. 


Mffm. 


Om. 

Om 

Days 


Days 

878 

4276M 

105 

Subcutaneously^. 

50 

0 

9 

13 

2 

Rccoverotl 

12 



8.5 

do 

50 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Pied 1 



4277M 

104 

do 

50 

1 

6 

6 

1 

Recovered 

13 



82 

do 

50 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Died 1 


879 

4278M 

59 

do 

50 

6 

10 

20 

5 

Kccovcretl 

11 



71 

do 

50 

8 

8 

11 

2 

do 

11 



69 

do 

50 

9 

8 

15 

3 

do 

13 



59 

do 

60 

11 

u 

1.5 

2 

do- 

6 

895 

4380M 

54 

do 

60 

0 

4 

15 

5 

do 

15 



63 

do 

50 

2 

7 

15 

4 

do, 

11 


4381M 

52 

... .do 

50 

0 

0 

10 

3 

. ...do 

16 

896 

4387M 

50 

do 

,50 

0 

7 

17 

3 

... .do 

13 


4385M 

64 

do 

50 

i 0 

8 I 

19 

4 

<io 

1.5 

903 

443 IP 

53 

do 

.50 

0 

5 

13 

3 

fl«> 

14 

878 

4277M 

99 

do 

25 

1 0 

3 

5 

2 

Not recovered. 



4278M 

64 

do 

25 

G 

10 

10 

1 

Kei*overtM.l 

2 



68 

do 

25 

7 

10 

10 

1 

do 

2 



63 j 

do 

25 

10 

7 

13 

3 

. _ do 

6 

895 

4380M 

56 

do 

25 

1 

6 

1 

1 4 

do 

! 10 



48 

do 

25 

3 

3 

0 

4 

do 

7 


4381M 

48 ; 

do 

2.5 

1 

2 

7 

3 

do 

9 


4382M 

51 

do 

25 

0 

5 

7 

> 4 

do 

9 

921 

4.5 14M 


do— 

25 

0 



1 

do— — 

12 

904 

4435M 

50 

.do 

20 

0 1 



1 

Not rocovercil. 



4430M 

48 

do 

20 

0 




Died > 1 



4437M 

64 

do 

20 

0 

3 

7 

1 3 

Kecovcrctl . . 

11 

895 

4380M 

46 

do 

15 

4 

-2 

i 

1 

Not recovered. 



I Moribund when troatod. 
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Tab LB 3. — Results with antineuritie concentrate CSC No, 2 


Lot 

No. 

Rat No. 
and 8QX 

Weight 
of rat 
when 
treated 

Mode of admin- 
istration 

Dose 

Num- 
l)cr of 
pre- 
vious 
iwly- 
ncu- 
ritic 
attacks 

Gain 

in 

weight 

1 day 
after 
treat- 
ment 

Maxi- 

mum 

gain 

In 

w'eight 

Inter- 

val 

between 

treat- 

ment 

and 

maxi- 

mum 

weight 

Results 

Dura- 
tion 
of re- 
covery 



Qm, 


Mgrn 


Qm. 

Om. 

Days 


Days 

«06 

44MP 

69 

Intrapcritoucally 

40 

2 

4 

13 

16 

F.eeovcro«l 

26 

m 

4637M 

79 

do 

40 

2 

4 

13 

3 

-. ..do... 

26 



72 

do 

40 

3 

6 

18 

4 


20 



6:i 

do 

40 

4^ 

-1 





m 

4«17M 

84 

do 

40 

3 

10 

25 

4 

RecovfTcd ... 

13 



90 

... -do 

40 

5 

10 

:i4 

22 

do 

26 



98 

do 

40 

4 

-8 



Not re('o\ erod. 


945 

46.56M 

71 

....do 

40 

1 

6 

21 

0 

K©(‘Oveied 

27 


4854 M 

85 ! 

I do 

40 

2 




do . ... 

24 


465;L\I 

58 i 

' do 

40 1 

1 

! ~2" 



Not recovered - 


890 

4399 M 

79 

do 

.10 

6 

8 

13' 

2 

Keen vert'd .. 

9 

906 1 

4443 F 

1 50 

1 <lo ... - 

30 

3 

-1 



N ot recovered . 


916 i 

44J10M 

I 50 

t^uhoijtaneondv. . 

m 

0 

5 

10 

3 

Recovered . 

17 

922 < 

451SM 

: 1 

IntrafK'rifoneally 

30 

1 

7 

14 

3 

do 

12 

924 

45:18 M 

! 62 

do 

30 

0 

0 


1 

Died 1 


008 

4155F 1 

f.2 1 

do - 

26 

0 

6 1 

1 18 

4 

RecovertMl 

22 

91H 

460*1 M ! 

48 ! 

.. ..do 

25 

i 1 

1 5 1 

1 11 


do 

15 



75 ! 

do 

25 

4 

i 

1 25 

29 ! 

do 

46 

925 

4M0F 

46 

do — 

26 

6 

5 ‘ 

1 10 

2 ! 

do 

12 

932 

46C7M 

98 

do 

25 

2 

7 1 Kl 

3 1 

do - 

15 

945 

4653 

62 

...do 

25 

0 

4 

12 

5 1 

do 

14 


4664 M 

66 

do 

25 

0 

2 

17 

15 1 

do 

27 

910 

4608 F 

52 

do 

20 

0 

3 

12 

6 ! 

do 

18 

924 

4536M 

67 

do 

2<1 

0 

5 

9 

3 

do 

8 

925 

4.540F 

49 

. . do 

20 

0 

-1 

3 

3 

do 

7 

46 

.do 

20 

1 


8 

7 

do 

10 

931 

4566F 

47 

.. ..do.— 

20 

0 

-2 



N ot reeov ered 












1 Moribund when treated 

Table 4. — Results with antineuritie concerUratc CA No. 1 


Lot. 

No 

Rat No. 
and sex 

Weight 
of rat 
when 
treated 

Mode of adminis- 
tration 



Qm. 


899 

4399 M 

00 

SubeutaneouNlv 

91H 

4602M 

61 

luiraperitoneully 


4601M 

49 

do 



68 

do. - 

922 

4618M 

71 

. . do 

899 

4399M 

67 

^uhculuneously.- 



65 

1 ....do i 

IHXS 

4453 F 

46 

1 .. do 

918 

4503M 1 

64 

1 fiitmpcnioncallv 

924 

m7M 

62 

! . . do 

906 

4443F 

52] 

do 


4448F 1 

55 i 

. .. 

910 

4463F 


do - 

918 

45(MM 

66 

... do 

921 

4514M 

(k) 

.. do 

925 

4540F 

48 

.... do 



48 

do 

884 

4290M 

65 

SubeutaneoiLsly.. 


4300M 

76 

do 

890 

4399M 

66 

do 



78 

IntrarieritoDoally. 

906 

4464F 

57 

do 

912 

4479M 

70 

do 


Nuni- 
, her of 
pre- 


Dose ' 


vious 




neu- 

ritic 

'.att.icks 


I Gain 
t in 
! weight 
I 1 duj' 

! after 
' treat- 
! nient 


Miim ' ! Gm. 


65 

0 

4 

05 

3 

6 

65 

; 4 

0 

65 

' 0 

8 

65 

0 

3 

52 

1 

i i) 

52 

' *) 

1 *0 

52 

1 0 

1 - 2 

52 ; 

3 

! J 

52 

1 

1 1 

45 i 

2 1 

1 

45 

3 : 

7 

45 ! 

2 

6 

45 1 

3 j 

0 

45 1 

4 1 

-3 

45 1 

3 : 

3 

45 i 


4 

39 

0 1 

6 

39 

0 

0 

39 

1 

4 

89 

89 

89 

8 

1 

\ 

-2 

8 

-6 


1 Maxi- 
1 mum 

1 gam 
! in 

weight 

Inter- 

val 

ttetween 

treat- 

ment 

and 

mavi- 

mum 

weight 

Results 

Dura- 
turn 
of re- 
covery 

Om. 

Days 


Days 

15 

5 

liecfivered 

8 

17 

9 

. do..-. .. 

23 



Not recovered. 


23 

H 

Rectvvered 

26 

11 

5 

. .. <lo 

16 

14 

2 

do 

8 

15 

2 

.... do 1 

8 



Notrecovereil. 


'"iH 

i 17 

Recovered. .. 

25 

36 

32 

do .1 

51 



Not recovered.' 


is 

27 

Recov ered 

30 

17 

20 


44 

6 

6 

' do 

8 



Not recov'ered- 


6 

2 

Kecovered ... 

5 

7 

2 

do 

0 

10 

2 

do 

6 



Not recovered. 


4 

1 

do 


2 

2 

do 


S 

1 i 

do 

do 
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Table 6. — Results with arUineuritie concentrate CA No. 9 


JaA. 

No. 

Rat No. 
and sex 

Weight 
of rat 
when 
treated 

Mode of adminls^ 
tration 

Dose 

Num- 
t)er of 
pre- 
vious 
l»oly- 
neu- 
ritio 
attacks 

Gain 

in 

weight 
1 day 
after 
treat- 
ment 

Maxi- 

mum 

gain 

in 

weight 

Inter- 

val 

between 

treat- 

ment 

and 

maxi- 

mum 

weight 

Results 

Dura- 
tion 
of re- 
covery 



Gm. 


Mgm. 


Gm. 

Gm. 

Days 


Days 

800 

4n09M 

63 

Subcutaneously.. 

57 

3 

10 

20 

8 

Recovered 

9 

906 

4148K 

46 

do- 

57 

1 

3 

14 

12 

do 

81 

910 

44C:iB^ 

46 

<io 

67 1 

0 

3 

14 

11 

do 

28 

912 

44S0\1 

42 

do 

57 

0 



i 

Not recovered. 



4:u«Ar 

81 

do 

45 

4 

4 

7 

2 

Recovered 

8 

008 

44MF 

48 

do 

45 

0 

5 

22 

43 

do 

53 

9J6 

4497 M 

41 

do 

45 

0 

0 



Died » 


918 

4f02Vj. 

48 

do 

1 45 

0 

4 

11 

5 

Kocovcrod 

12 


4:.oi\r 

47 

do 

45 

0 

3 

n 

4 

do 

10 


4^(MM 

r.i 

do 

45 

0 

3 

16 

11 

do 

22 

921 

4r.llM 

65 

lntrai)eritonoally. 

45 

3 

2 

16 

7 

do 

11 

8’^ 

4390M 

80 

Subcutaneously.. 

40 

5 

7 

10 

2 

do 

8 

922 

4r)ifK\t 

50 

Intraperitoneally. 

40 

3 

-1 



Not recr»vered- 


9:12 

4.')67iM 

93 

do. 

40 

0 

i 1 

9 

4 

Recovered 

9 

922 

4517M 

58 

do 

34 

2 

i 



Not recovered. 




1 Moribund when treated. 

Table 6. — Results xcith antineuriitc concentrate CA, No. 3 


L<U 

No. 

Rat No. 
and sex 

Weight 
of rat 
when 
treated 

Mode of admin- 
istration 

Dose 

Num- 
ber of 
|>re- 
vious 
poly- 
neu- 
ritic 
attacks 

Gain 

in 

weight 

1 day 
after 
treat- 
ment 

Maxi- 
nuim 
gam in 
weight 

Inter- 

val 

between 

treat- 

ment 

and 

maxi- 

mum 

weight 

Results 

i 

Dura- 
tion 
of re- 
covery 



Gm 


^fgm 

1 

Gm 

Gm 

Day$ 


Days 

918 

4rj02M 

51 i 

Intraperitoneally. 

50 

1 

5 

13 

3 

Recovered-... 

15 

931 

45ti4F 1 

43 

(lo 

5‘» 

0 




Diedi 



4566 F 

47 

!. . <lo 

66 

0 

3 

7 


Recovered 

8 

925 

4540 F 

62 

do 

i:> 

2 

-6 

3 

3 

.... do 

10 

906 

4443 F I 

64 

-....(io 

.3.3 

0 

4 

8 

3 

<io 

8 

921 

4513 M 

59 

do 

:u 

1 

-1 




Not recovereiJ 



451 4 M 

59 

do 

3:1 

2 

6 


2 

Recovered 

3 

924 

45.15 .\r 

66 

do 

33 

2 

4 

8 

2 

.do 

6 


4536 M 1 

62 

....do 

3.3 

1 

•> 



Not recoverod- 


919 

4.508 F 

51 

do 

25 

1 

-4 



..,.du 


025 

4540 F 

50 

do 

25 

2 

4 

4 

i 

[ do 














* Aloribund when treated. 


Table 7. — Results with aniineuritic concentrate CA. No. 4 


Lot. 

No. 

Rat No 
and sox 

Weight 
of rat 
when 

Mode of adnun- 
istrutlou 

Dose 

Nuni- 
i'er of 
pre- 
vious 
poly- 

Gam 

in 

weight 

Wiay 

Maxi- 
mum 
gain in 

Inter- 

val 

belwwn 

treat- 

ment 

and 

maxi- 

Results 

Dura- 
tion 
of re- 



treated 



ucu- 

rltic 

attacks 

treat- 

weight 


covery 






raent 


mum 

weight 





Om. 


Mgm. 


Gm. 

Gm. 

Days 


Days 

899 

4399M 

72 

Intraiwitoneally. 

54 

7 

9 

18 

2 

Recovered 

10 

921 

1.M.3.M 

13 

<lo 

54 

0 

9 

17 

4 

do 

10 


! 461 i\T i 

r^) 

do 

64 

1 

6 

21 

6 

do 

11 

922 

1 4516M , 

1 6* 

do 

41 

2 

6 

11 

2 

do 

12 


1 4.517X1 ! 

! 55 

do 

41 

1 

6 

10 

3 

do 

13 

933 

4.')70F 

56 

(lo ... 

4i 

0 

0 

Not recovered - 

906 

4443 F i 

54 

.. do 

34 

1 

6 

12 

3 

Recovered 

10 

4448F i 

02 

1 ... .do 

34 

2 

4 

9 

4 

do 

16 

918 

4503 M 

52 

do 

34 

2 

4 

23 

15 

do.. 

28 

924 

4.mM 

61 

do 

31 

0 

4 

12 

4 

do 

9 

906 

4444 F 

48 

do 

27 

0 

3 

13 

19 

do 

63 

924 

4635M 

60 

do 

‘ 27 

1 

3 

7 

3 

do 

4 

918 

4.S02M 

60 

do 

20 

2 

2 

10 

12 

do 

26 

921 

4616 M 

76 

do.. 

20* 

0 

—3 



N ot recovered . 


924 

4,537M 

64 

do 

20 

0 

0 

12 

10 

Recovered 

22 
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Tables 2 to 7 show that as the dosage approaches the minimum 
curative amount some of the animals will be cured and others will not. 
There is also on occasional failure with doses which should have pro- 
duced cures. This is the result ordinarily obtained when dealing with 
such biological methods, and means that we have to decide, more or 
less arbitrarily, on the minimum number of rats to use for a test and 
the minimum percentage recoveries which we may regard as giving 
a positive result. If we may tentatively choose three rats as the mini- 
mum number to use for a given dose and regard it as ( urntive wlu'ii 
there are at least two recoveries out of the three, or a minimum of (>0 
per cent recoveries if more than three rats arc used, w e would obtain 
the folio w^ing figures, expressed in milligrams, as the minimum curative 
doses of the concentrates: 

Mjrm. 


OSCNol 25 

CSC No 2... 20 

CA No 1 45 

CA No 2 40 

CA No 3 3H 

CA No 4 20 


Ilofraeister * states that he did not succeed in curing rats that had 
more than two recurrences of the attack. Smith (4), however, reports 
rats which were cured after the sixth attack. As is indicated in the 
above tables, in our experiments some of the rats were cured after 
five or six previous attacks. One rat (No. 4278, Table 2) was cured 
after the eleventh attack. It probably would not be quite safe, how^- 
evor, to test a preparation on a group of rats all of w hich have had 
more than two or three previous attacks. 

SUMMARY 

Results are reported, which are in agreement with the experience of 
others, to the eircct that the s^miptoms of polyneuritis in rats appear 
to be associated with shorlage rather tlian complete absence of the 
antineuritic vitamin. 

The curative method for testing antineuritic concentrates on rats 
may' be applied by injecting a suitable solution of the concentrate, 
subcutaneously or iiitrui)eiitoneally. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 28, 1931 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended March 1931^ and corresponding week of 2930, (From 
the Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 


Commerce) 

Weekended Corresponding 

Mar. 28, 1031 , week, 1030 

Policies in force 75, 075, 351 75, 656, 614 

Number of death claims 16, 129 15, 087 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 11. 2 10. 4 


Deaths^ from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 28, 1031, infant mortality, annual death rale, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1030. {From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

[The rales published in this siitnmary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

1«30 census] 


City 

Week ended Mar. 28, 

1931 

Corresponding 
\(eek, 1930 

Death rate * for 
first 13 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1 Infant 

1 iiKir- 
1 taiity 
rate > 

Death 
fate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1031 

1930 

Total (81 cities) 

9,202 

13.6 

813 

1 «64 

13 2 

880 

14.0 

13.3 

Akron 

40 

8 1 

5 

49 

7.6 

6 

8.6 

8.8 

Albany * 

41 

10.6 

2 

40 

14.7 

6 

15.2 

10.0 

Atlanta 

70 

13.1 

5 

51 

15. 9 

8 

10.8 

17.4 

W'hito 

30 


4 

03 


4 



Colored 

34 

(®) 

1 

29 

t®) 

4 

(•) 

(•) 

Baltimore 

248 

15.9 

23 

78 

15. 1 

13 

17.6 

15.7 

White — 

ItU) 


10 

69 


10 



Colored 

03 

(®) 

7 

109 

(«) 

3 

(®) ^ 

(•) 

Birniinghjun 

8S 

17.0 

9 

91 

10 7 

5 

15.5 

14.5 

White ...... 

42 


7 

320 


) 0 



Colored 

46 

(V 

2 

49 


i 

(«1 i 

(*) 

Boston - 

218 

14 5 

16 

46 

16 5 

> 30 

10 H 

16, 1 

Bridgeport 

27 

9.6 

1 

17 

17 4 

1 6 i 

13 3 

14.4 

BufTald 

190 

17.0 

27 

no 

14 a 

! 12 

15 5 

14.4 

Cambridge 

30 

13.7 

1 

20 

10 0 

1 1 

14 2 

14.4 

Camden 

41 

18.0 

0 

105 

19.3 

I 9 

ja7 

15.2 

Canton 

17 

8 3 

1 

23 

10 4 

I 6 

11. 1 

11.7 

Chicago « 

741 

11.2 

02 

55 

10.2 

73 

12 0 

11.7 

Cincinnati 

150 

17. 1 

12 

72 

18 1 

1 9 

IH 0 

17.6 

Cleveland 

240 

13 7 

21 

61 

13,2 

23 

12.6 

12.4 

Columbus 

116 

20 3 

0 ; 

50 i 

15 0 

7 

15 1 

15 2 

Dallas 

72 

13 8 

7 


13 1 

9 

12 6 

12.7 

White 

40 


(j 



7 



Colored 

26 

O 

2 


(’) 

2 

(“1 

(®) 

Payton ; 

52 

1,3. 1 

1 

14 

11 6 

6 

14 0 

10 6 

Denver i 

92 

16 4 

8 

77 

13 9 

11 

10. 0 

15.6 

Des Moines 

34 

12 3 

0 

0 

11 3 

1 

12 7 

12.0 

Detroit 

329 

10 4 

39 

62 

9 6 

! 42 

9.7 

10.4 

Duluth 

39 

9.7 

2 

49 

7 2 

2 

12 0 

11.4 

El Paso - 

35 

' 17 4 

7 


15 7 

7 

18 7 

18. 5 

Erie 

40 

17 7 

1 

1 19 

9.0 

3 

11.6 

11.3 

Fall Kiver » » 

29 

33 1 

7 

' 1.59 

16.3 

7 

13 9 

1 14. 1 

Flint 

28 

8 9 

1 3 

38 

11 2 

! 10 

H 2 

1 10.4 

r ort Worth . _ . . _ _ 

40 

12.5 

I 3 


10. 6 

0 

12 0 

12.4 

White-, 

31 


! 3 


1 

0 

Colored 

9 


i 0 

i ' ’ 

1 (®) 

0 

(*) 

1 (®) 

Orand Kafiids 

25 

7,6 

3 

44 

14 6 

4 

9 8 

11.4 

Houston 

77 

13 0 

4 


11.3 

4 

12.0 

13. 1 

White 

51 


3 



3 



('olorcd 

26 


1 


(®) 

1 

(®) 

(®) 

Indianapolis 

328 

lio 

5 

41 

17.0 

4 

15. 8 

16.3 

White 

310 


4 

38 


2 



('olored- 

18 

(«) 

1 

67 

(®) 

2 

(•) 

(*) 

Jersey (’ity 

80 

13.1 

15 

133 

13 6 

7 

13.8 

12,7 

Kansas City, Kans 

24 

10.2 

2 

41 

13.2 

4 

15.9 

12.7 

White 

21 


1 

25 


8 



Colored 

3 

(») 

1 

127 

(®) 

1 

(®) 

(®) 

Kansas City, Mo 

105 

13 4 

9 

68 

14.0 

14 

15.6 

14.4 

Knoxville 

30 

14.3 

6 

128 

26.0 

7 

14.5 

16.5 

White 

26 


e 

143 


7 



Colored 

4 

(•) 

0 

0 

(®) 

0 

(«) 

(•) 

Long Beach 

34 

11.6 

2 

48 

11.6 

X 

10.9 

laj 

Los Ansreies 

271 

10.7 

27 

78 

13.6 

15 

ILO 

12.4 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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DeathA^ from aU eauaet in certain large cities of the United States during (he week 
ended March $8^ 1931 f etc , — Continued 


City 


Louisville 

White 

Colored-^ 

Lowell J 

Lsmn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Miami 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

White 

Colored. 

New Bedford » 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brookljm Borough , .. 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough 

Illchmond Bojx)ugh.. 

Newark, N, J 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

rttterM)n 

I*hiltwlolphia 

Titt-f burgh 

Portland, (#re-g 

rrovidenoe 

Itichmond 

White 

Colored 

Boehester 

St. Louis 

St, I'aul 

Salt Lake City » 

Sen Antonio 

San Diego 

Ban Frandsco 

Bvheuodady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

South Bend 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

SjTacuso 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Utira 

Washington, D. C 

White 

Colored 

W'aterbury 

Wilmington, Del.^ 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


1 

1 

1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1030 

Death rate * for 
first 13 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate • 

Death 
rate » 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

69 

10.0 

4 

34 

15.8 

7 

17 5 

14.7 

42 


2 

20 


6 



17 

(«) 

2 

133 

l«) 

1 

(«) 

(«) 

31 

16.0 

3 

76 

11 9 

2 

15 1 

15.5 

22 

11.2 

2 

52 

0 7 

5 

12 8 

12.6 

no 

22.2 

9 

96 

18.1 

11 

18 3 

18.1 

63 


2 

33 


5 



57 

(•) 

7 

203 

(•») 

6 

(V 

C) 

39 

18.1 

6 

127 

14.1 

0 

15 0 

13.7 

28 


2 

71 


0 



11 

(•) 

3 

266 

(«) 

0 

(*) 

(•) 

140 

12 4 

21 

91 

10 3 

17 

10 8 

10.8 

120 

13.2 

8 

62 

10. 1 

4 

12 5 

11.5 

66 

18.4 

7 

m 

22 7 

8 

18 4 

17.4 

33 


7 

140 


7 



22 

(•) 

0 

0 

(«; 

1 

(•) 

(«) 

28 

13 0 

2 

63 

10 7 

4 

13.4 

12.1 

43 

13.8 

0 

0 

14.7 

4 

13.7 

15.1 

168 

18.7 

14 

77 

J7.3 

10 

19.8 

19. 6 

106 


10 

83 


6 



63 

C) 

4 

66 

(«) 

4 

(•) 

C«) 

1,686 

12.4 

140 

68 

12.8 

194 

13.6 

12.2 


9.3 

22 

50 

9.3 

28 

9.8 

8.7 

572 

11.4 

51 

54 

11.9 

71 

12.7 

11.3 

680 

19 5 

54 

92 

19.1 

78 

20.7 

18.0 

165 

7 0 

11 

30 

8.1 

14 

8.8 

7.9 

40 

12.8 

2 

36 

12.8 

3 

14.4 

15.1 

99 

11.6 

14 

73 

12.1 

16 

13.9 

14.2 

63 

11.2 

4 

51 

12 0 

4 

12.3 

12.5 

40 

10.6 

7 

97 

11. 1 

6 

11.7 

10.6 

73 

17.6 

4 

45 

13 9 

5 

16.3 

14.4 

49 

18.4 

4 

69 

13.2 

1 

16.2 

13.0 

682 

15.4 

62 

VO 

14.5 

57 

16.2 

14.0 

226 

17 4 

19 

('i6 

16.5 

25 

18 1 

15. 8 

72 

12 2 

3 

36 

13. 1 

0 

13.1 

14.2 

68 

11.9 

6 

55 

15 0 

9 

15.4 

15.6 

62 

17.5 

5 

73 

14.2 

4 

17,9 

16.5 

36 


3 

66 


2 



26 

it) 

2 

87 

C) 

2 

V') 

(i) 

itO 

14.1 

5 

46 

14.1 

8 

14.1 

13.0 

283 

17 8 

24 

81 

13 8 

8 

18.4 

15.2 

71 

13 4 

4 

41 

11.5 

4 

11 9 

11.4 

42 

15 3 

5 

74 

15 6 

ii 

13 4 

14 1 

72 

15.6 

7 


18.3 

11 

15.3 

18.8 

44 

14.7 

2 

41 

16.4 

3 

15 7 

16.1 

164 

13.3 

4 

27 

11.9 

5 

14 9 

14.1 

28 

15.2 

2 

59 

11.4 

4 

11.9 

11.6 

m 

13.5 

3 

28 

10.5 

3 

13 3 

12.0 

10 

5,0 

0 

0 

16.0 

5 

11.2 

12.8 

22 

10.6 

1 

25 

7.9 

2 

9.4 

9.8 

26 

11.7 

2 

52 

10.7 

2 

13.4 

13.4 

27 

0.2 

1 

15 

12.8 

6 

14.0 

14.7 

46 

11.3 

7 

83 

9.9 

8 

13 0 

12.9 

26 

12.6 

4 

103 

13 2 

I 

15.6 

13.5 

88 

15,5 

10 

92 

13.8 

8 1 

13.8 

14.2 

62 

21.9 

6 

104 

17 3 

* i 

19.8 

18.5 

31 

16.8 

2 

52 

23.5 


16.6 

16.2 

187 

19.8 

17 

94 

16 3 

13 ! 

18.7 

16.1 

121 


9 

74 


J i 



66 

C) 

8 

i;i8 


6 

(®) 

(“) 

23 

11.9 

3 

90 

9.9 

1 

11.4 

11.3 

34 

16,6 

5 

108 

14.2 

4 

16.6 

15.8 

49 

13.0 

2 

27 

15. 2 I 

3 

15.1 

15.5 

29 

10.9 

3 

79 

8.9 

1 

10.8 

9.1 

32 

9.7 

3 

42 

9.8 1 

5 

11.8 

10.9 


< Deaths of nonresidents are included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

* These rates repcgient annual rates per 1,0(X) population, as estimated for 1931 and 1030 by the arithmetical 

method. ^ 

> Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blrnk are not in the regis tration areo for birth. 

* Iteta for 76 cities. 

« Deaths for week ended Friday. 

* For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored population In 1920 was as 
follows; Atlanta, 31: Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 16; Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 26; Indian* 
apolis. 11; Kansas City, Kans., U; Knoxville, 16; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Miami, 31; NashviUo, 80; 
New Orleans, 20; Richmond, 32; and Washin^n, D. O.. 26. 

f Population Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930; no estimate made. 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control dieeaee mthout 
knowledge of wheUf where, ana under what conditione cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports ere preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended April 4, 1931, and April 5, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by Stale health officers 
for weeks ended April 4, 19S1, and April 5, 19S0 



Diphtheria 


Moniufcococcus 

meningitis 


Week Week Week Week Week Week \Veek Week 

ended ended ended ) ended ended ended ended ended 

Apr. 4, Apr 5, Ai»r. 4, | Apr 6, Apr, 4, Apr. />, Apr. 4, Apr. ft, 

1931 1930 


New England States: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Ilhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan. - 

Wisconsin 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota.. 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas .... 

South Atlantic States; 

Delaware 

Maryland » 

District of Columbia...., 

Virginia 

W’est V^irginla 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee - 

Alid>ama 

Mississippi 


61 16 

57 

71 

21 2 

102 36 I 


1 61 

30 

12 400 

37 

1 02 


1 New York City only. 


^ Week ended Fridlay, 


( 928 ) 
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AprU 17, 1981 


CetseB of certain communicable diseaeee reported hy telegraph by State health officere 
for weeks ended April 4t 19S1^ and April 5 , 19S0 — Continued 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 5, 
1930 

W^eek 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 5, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1031 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 5, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1931 

W^eek 

ended 

wrest South Central States: 









Arkansas 

5 

3 

307 

44 

50 

25 

1 

6 

Louisiana 

22 

28 

48 

13 

4 

86 

2 

1 

Oklahoma * 

G 

13 

106 

78 

45 

597 

0 

4 

Texas 

26 

62 

72 

200 

98 

178 

0 

3 

Mountain States: 









Montana 

4 




2 

4 

3 

2 

Idaho - 

1 

4 

18 


5 

14 

0 

2 

Wyoming 

1 




3 

67 

0 

1 

Colorado.- 

It) 

8 




273 

728 

0 

0 

New Mexico. 

4 

H 

17 


69 

94 

1 

3 

Arizona 

3 

10 

145 

1 

71 

34 

1 

3 

Llaii • 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

228 

0 

20 

Pacific States: 









Washington 

5 

8 

1 5 


56 

446 

1 

7 

Orejcon - 

5 

9 

1.30 

26 

05 


1 

1 

California 

57 

M 

! 134 

28 

1,273 

2, 216 

10 

12 


Poliomyelitis 

1 Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

W'eek 

W'eek 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

W'eek 

W'eek 


ende<i 

emied 

‘ ended 

, ended 

! ended • cndel 

entied 

ended 


Apr. 4, 

Apr 5. 

Apr 4, 

1 Apr 6, 

A pr 4, 

Apr 6, 

Apr 4, 

Apr 5, 


1931 

1930 

i 1931 

j 1930 

< 1931 

i 1930 

! 

1931 

1030 

New England States: 



i 

( 

) 

1 




Maine 

*2 

1 

j 20 

j 62 

0 0 

0 

3 

New Harajjshire 

1 

0 

! 1 

i 22 

. 0 

i 0 

0 

3 

Vermont 

0 

0 

! 2 

' 22 

. 0 

' 1 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

2 

2 

; 392 ! 294 

0 

1 0 

4 

6 

Il hode Island 

0 

0 

I 58 

1 i7 

; 0 1 0 

0 

0 

('oimecticut 

0 

1 0 } 59 

' 117 

! 0 

1 0 

0 

1 

Middle Atlantic Stales 




1 

1 




New Y'ork 

2 

0 

i 970 605 

3 

4 

9 

10 

New Jersey 

0 

1 

1 270 

; 244 

! 

0 

2 

2 

Pennsjlvania 

0 

1 

i 569 

I 546 

i ® 

2 

8 

13 

East North Central Mates: 



1 

* 

1 




Ohio 

0 

1 

1 609 

' 337 

10 

215 

8 

14 

Indiana 

1 

0 

1 353 

, 176 

j 111 

174 

7 

1 

lUirois 

1 

1 

! 660 

1 519 

! (»o 

174 

4 

2 

M Ichignn 

1 

0 

; 2<y2 

! 310 

! 9 

72 

3 

2 

W isconsin 

0 

1 

144 

167 

1 ^ 

22 

i 1 

3 

West North C'eiitral Stales* 



1 

} 





Miniicstoa 

2 

0 

1 1-4 

127 

' 1 

2 

4 

1 

Iowa 

0 

0 

, 78 

! 76 ! 63 

111 

i 

0 


Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansos 

South Atlantic States. 

Delaware 

Maryland * 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East SouUi Central States. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

Ixiiiisiana 

Oklahoma • 

Texas 


0 I 

0 ! 
0 ’ 

I 

0 ' 

1 
0 


3HH 

22 

31 

62 

42 

41 

85 

23 


103 

39 

35 


iiy 

44 

16 

Sn 

113 

12 ' 
127 i 
17 } 


17 

40 

124 

0 

0 

0 


22 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 
U 
02 

14 

28 

113 

39 


4S 
JS I 
33 
61 
131 

0 

0 

0 


12 

3 

116 

162 


6 

2 

6 

1 

0 

7 

7 

3 

4 

3 
7 

4 

6 


* Weak ended Friday, » Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. * Delayed feports. 
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Cases 0 )' certain communicahle diseases reported by telegravh hy&kUe keaUh officers 
for weeks ended April 4t 19S1, and April S, iPaO-— Continued 


Division and State j 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpoi 

Typhoid fever 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1931 1 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 6, 
1930 1 

1 

Week 
ended ' 
Apr. 4, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 6, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 6, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1931 

Week 

endeit 

Mountain States: 

1 








Montana 

0 

0 

25 

44 

8 

0 

1 

6 

Idaho - — - 

0 

0 

7 

4 

1 

13 

0 

8 

Wyoming.— 

0 

0 

23 

8 

1 

3 

4 

0 

Colorado 

0 

0 

41 

41 

0 

12 

0 

0 

New Mexi(« 

0 

i 0 

2 

11 

4 

10 

1 

2 

Anrona 

0 


4 


1 

28 

2 

0 

Utah* - 

0 

1 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Pacific States* 









y\ ashington 

0 

1 

65 

51 

46 

103 

2 

0 

(>regon 

0 

0 

13 

1 28 

25 

28 

1 

2 

California — 

2 

4 

no 

164 

t 

26 

73 

! 6 

5 


> Week oiided Friday. 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of cases re()ortcd monthly hy States is published weekly aud covers only those 
States from which reports arc received during the (‘urrent week. 


1 

i 

State 

Menin- 

goetK'- 

cus 

menin* 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

E. 

1 1 

Measles 

I'ella- 

gra 

Poho- 

nijeliti^ 

1 

i Scarlet 
, fc\ er 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

plioid 

fever 

January, 1931 




1 ^ 







Florida 

3 

44 

97 


228 

1 

1 

40 

6 

5 

Rhode Island 

3 

28 

38 


2 


0 

225 

0 

1 

February, 1951 











Florida 

9 

30 

842 

9 

! 637 

1 

0 

31 

0 

13 

low-a 

16 

34 

1 


! 39 1 


J 

55*1 

249 

i 1 

Kansa.s 

12 

59 

M4 


! 71 


5 

279 

373 

2 

Mississippi 

15 

07 

8,479 

1,115 

190 

** '528’ 

1 

131 

00 

20 

Now Llatni^shire 


1 

379 





40 



March, 1931 







1 




Arizona 

14 

12 

82 


622 


0 

21 

1 9 

2 

Florida 

5 

35 

448 

8 

702 

’”2 

0 


0 

10 

Nebraska 

2 

42 

10 


30 

) 


1 

' 2*20 

224 

2 


January, 1931 


Chicken pox- C’tuses 

Florida 154 

Ithude Is-land - 97 

German measles* 

Rhode Island 8 

Mump.r 

Florida- 2 

Rhode Island 33 

Rabies in animals: 

Rhode Island 2 

Septic sore throat: 

Rhode Island 1 

Tyjihus fever: 

Florida 2 

X,’ndul{Uit fever: 

Florida 1 

Whooping cough: 

Florida 29 

Rhode Island- - 44 


February, 1951 


Cliiikcn pox. Cases 

Florida 240 

Iowa 325 

Kan.s.i.s - 727 

Mississippi - 1,092 

Conjunct IV ills: 

Kansas - - I 

Dengue 

Missi.s.sippi 8 

Dysentery. 

Mississippi (amebic) 27 

Missiwippl (bacillary) * 170 

Gorman ineasle-s. 

Iowa 4 

Kansiis 3 

Hookworm disease. 

M1&sissii)pi 233 

Imjietigo contagloso: 

Iowa - — 4 

Kansas ^ 1 
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▲prUlT.mi 


Lethargic eneephalltb: Cases 

Kansas 2 

Mamps: 

Florida.. 28 

Iowa 88 

Kansas 339 

Mississippi 343 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Mississippi 14 

Pacri)cral septJcomia; 

Mississippi 39 

llabies in animals: 

Mississippi 10 

Bcabies: 

Kansas 2 

Septic sore throat: 

Iowa 1 

Kansas 4 

Tetanus; 

Kansas 1 


Trachoma. 

Missussippi... 
Typhus fever, 

Florida 

Undulant fever: 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Vincent’s angina: 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Whooping cough. 

Florida 

Iowa 


Whooping cough—Continued Cases 

Kansas 122 

Mississippi 442 

March, iOSi 

Chicken pox: 

Arizona 84 

Florida 290 

Nebraska - 390 

I^ithargic encephalitis: 

Arizona 1 

Mum pis: 

Arizona 26 

Florida 35 

Nebraska 802 

Paratyphoid fever- 

Florida 1 

Sepitic sore throat: 

Arizona 8 

Nebraska 2 

Trachoma- 

Arizona 16 

Tularmmia 

Florida 2 

Typhus fever: 

3 Florida 1 

1 Undiilant fever: 

Nebraska 1 

7 Whooping rough. 

6 Arizona 20 

Florida Td 

29 Nebraska 79 

33 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 95 cities report ing cftsos used in the foilowinu; table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated aggrei^ate poj^ulalion of more than 33,- 

340.000. The estirnatcil })opultition of the 88 cities reporting death.s is more than 

31.795.000. The estimated exi>ectancy is based on the experience of the last 
nine years, excluding epidemics. 

ended March IDSt, and March 29, 1030 



j I'm 

1930 

Estimated 

cxjjcctancy 

Diphtheria: Carnr.porUd 

40 States - 

95 cities - 

Measles. 

' 1.012 
497 

! 19, Oils 

i 

1,237 1 
1 510 1 

1 15.453' 

859 

95 cities - , 


' 5, 5.33 ' 


Mcningoewcas meiunKiti.s 


' 277 



79 

139 


Poliomyelitis: 

4fi 

1 

1 13 

U 


Scarlet fever. 

4« 

5, 934 ! 

4.903 


95 cities. — . 

2.573 j 

1,9-42 

1,A82 

Small {Hix: 

4fi ^tntiui . 

1 

919 

1,030 


98 cities. ................. ...... 

1 107 

1.37 

97 

Typhoid fever: 

4n 

134 

170 


95 citlftH 

24 

51 

70 

Deaths reported 




Influenza and pneumonia: 

KMHtiAH — — 

1,278 

1,063 


Smallpox; 



0 

0 



iUHTUir.mx 
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City reporUfor mek ended March 1^8 ^ 1981 

The ^ ^estimated expectancy” given tor diphtheria» poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous oceurrenoe the number of oases of the disease 
under consideration that may be ex^iected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Uealth Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as ]>ossible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is included. In obtaining the e.stimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make It practicable to compute the estimated exi>ectancy. 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, case? 
reported 

? Cases, 
estimated 
expect- 
ancy 

1 Cases 
reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 

cases 

reported 

Mumi)s, 

cases 

reported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 









Portland 

9 

1 

1 


0 

0 

23 

8 

New Hampshire: 







Conwrd 

0 

0 



0 

6 

0 

1 

Manrliester 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

1 

Nashua 

0 

0 



0 

25 

1 

0 

Vermont 






Barre 









Burlington 

0 


imuiiiQ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 









Boston — 

76 

32 

16 

1 

1 

90 

23 

16 

Fall River 

3 

3 

4 



1 

11 

5 

Springfield 

Worcester — - 

4 

7 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

4 


4 

4 

Rhode Island: 





^^Bl 


Pawtucket 


1 







Providence 

6 

8 

2 


6 

30 

UilllliliS 

8 

Conne<‘licut: 







Bridgeport 

Hartford......... 

3 

2 

5 

G 


3 

3 

1 

1 

53 

3 

1 

4 

8 

Now Haven 

25 

2 

0 


1 


13 

7 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 





Buffalo 

26 

11 

11 


2 

381 

rx) 

31 

New York 

410 

247 

107 

24 

18 

1,323 

82 

268 

Rochester 

7 

8 

0 

5 

1 

5 

6 

10 

S™cuse 

New Jersey: 

8 

6 

0 



1 

14 

2 

3 

Camden 

i 5 

G 

8 

1 

1 

30 

15 

8 

Newark 

126 

16 

3 

3 

0 

19 

6 

12 

Trenton 

3 

3 

0 

4 

1 

1 

8 

10 

Pennsylvania: 








Philadelphia 

163 

63 

5 

34 

9 

1,007 

49 

88 

Pittsburgh 

120 

17 

6 

6 

11 

91 


69 

Reading 

12 

2 

1 


j 0 

83 

22 

2 

BAST NORTU CENTRAL 

Ohio: 









(''incinnati 

6 

8 

2 


3 


21 

16 

31 

Cleveland 

196 

27 

10 



33 

293 

Columbus 

18 

8 

1 



67 

2 

10 

Toledo 

32 

4 

12 

3 


1 

30 

12 

Indiana' 








Fort Wavne 

1 

2 

13 

■■■■■ 


48 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

62 

4 

3 


2 

390 

1 

21 

0 

16 

4 

South Bend 

2 

2 

1 


0 

Terre Haute 

0 




2 

2 

0 

2 

Illinois: 








Chicago 

131 

94 

72 

268 

8 

228 

92 

67 

fipringfleld 

Michigan: 

6 

1 

4 

3 

0 

211 

0 

6 

Detroit 

120 

42 

24 

14 

6 

16 

66 

42 

Flint 

20 

3 

0 

23 


3 

7 

6 

QramJ Rapids... 

6 

1 

0 

1 


8] 

0 

2 
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aty reporta for week ended March B8, 19S1 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Divisioo, State» and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimate 



Deaths 

Measles, 

cases 

reported 

Mumps, 

cases 

reported 


expect- 



reported 



aocy 







EAST KORTH CRN- 









TRAL— continued 









Wisconsin: 









KenoshA - ^ _ 

19 

0 

0 


0 

0 

117 

0 

Miidision. 

31 

1 

1 



2 

54 


Milwaukee 

214 

13 

5 

4 

4 

70 

GGft 

8 

Hacine 

6 

1 

0 


0 

13 

g 

1 

Sufierior 

19 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 









WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 









Duluth- _ 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneaiwlis 

73 

13 

7 

1 

4 

103 

13H 

12 

St. l*aul 

40 

7 

0 

1 

! 1 

19 

ft 

10 

Iowa 










1 

0 

0 



2 

0 


Des Moines. 

6 

1 

0 



1 

1 


8 

1 

0 



ft 

24 



4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


Missouri. 






11 


3H 

4 

I 7 


1 

120 

3 


0 

0 

i 52 


1 

0 

0 

10 


24 

38 

12 

9 

1 

87 

10 


North Dakota. 




13 

0 

0 


1 


7 

3 


1 


1 


0 

2 


Soutli Dakota 







4 

0 

0 



0 

0 



0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


C^IUUA m Clita ^ ^ 

Nebraska. 







23 

8 

( )tn»ihn 

22 

3 

6 


0 

0 

Kansiis. 



3 



48 


Toi)eka.-. 

32 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

\Vit*hitA 

20 

2 

0 


1 

0 

4 

4 

SOl’TU ATLANTIC 








Delaw are 






82 

3 

8 

VA llin InittnTi 

1 

2 

2 


0 

T« AiAMa-lJlilrViAA* • 

Maryland: i 

Iiullimore 

120 

22 

0 

15 

1 

1,115 

5ft 

45 

Cunilierland- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

V rfwl Arirk 

1 

0 

1 


0 

6 

0 

0 

J 1 ClUvt 

District of ('olumbia; j 


11 

1 

1 

280 


30 

Washington 

41 

n 

0 

^‘irginin 

2f) 

1 

2 


0 

4 

0 

2 

Vnrffilk 

10 

1 


2 


0 

117 

2 

8 

ML i\fkWk « 

2 

3 


5 

210 

0 

6 

Ur.nnnlrA 

3 

1 

2 


2 

2 

1 

1 

W est \ irglnm: 

1 



n i 


o 

t’liai lesion 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

A 

A 

'WhAAlilllT 

38 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

A 

North Carolina: 





00 

A 

J 

UnlAiirh 

7 

0 

0 


0 

u 


tftritniTf nn 

2 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

TV UiIilli||||VWll«« • • 

3 

0 

0 


0 

34 

14 

4 

W Instoii'Saleni — , 








South Carolina: 




2(? 

1 

ft 

0 

0 

9 

C'harleiiton.. . . . . . . 

1 

0 

0 

9 

CnliiTnhin 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

V UXlilJUillcI* 

OrnAnvtllA 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 1 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

4 

3 

1 

141 

3 

0 

55 

2 

6 

A 

TifimaariAlr 

0 

0 

0 


0 

8 

u 

XwilUiSWlClk. * 

Savannah 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

12 

2 

Florida; 

Miami 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

6 

0 

4 

5 

St. Petersburg... 
Tamua 

0 

0 

1 

1 

98 

6 

1 
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CWy rtpmt* for umk ended March 18, 1981 — ^Gontinued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chioken 
pox, case.*; 

Cases, 

estimated 




Measles, 

cases 

Mumps, 

cases 

reported 

Coses 

Cases 

Deaths 

reported 

re:t>orted 


exiiect- 

reporteil 

reported 

reported 



aiicy 







EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 









(’’ovington 

0 

0 




23 

0 

2 

Tennessee: 







Memphis 

47 

4 

3 


8 

136 

13 

0 

13 

4 

Nashville 

2i 

1 

1 

0 


1 

69 

Alahiinn 






Birmingham 

fil 

2 

4 

43 

9 

02 

1 

9 

Mobile 

0 

n 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Montgomery 

1 


4 

1 

0 


-WEST SOUTH CEN- 

1 








TRAL 



i 

1 






Arkansas; 



1 

1 






Fort Smith 

2 

0 




0 

0 


Little Kock 

1 

0 1 


1 4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Louisiana- 



l 





New Orleans 

12 

12 

6 1 

I 4 

3 

1 

0 

22 

Shreveport 

2 

1 I 

«! 

1 

0 

1 

5 

2 

Oklahoma. 




" 1 


Muskogee 

2 

0 


i 2 1 . 1 

0 

2 


Tulsa 

H 

1 

2 



14 

0 


Texas: 



1 

1 



Dallas 

41 

5 

6 ! 

' 10 

i 8 ' 

0 

20 

18 

Fort Worth 

6 

3 

3 

! 

! 1 

0 

0 

e 

Galve.ston 

1 

0 

2 


1 0 

1 0 

5 

6 1 

4 

0 

\ 

lloiistou 

4 

5 

3 


2 

5 

San Antonio... . 

4 

4 

3 


3 

0 

9 

MOUNTAIN 







1 

Montana; 








i 

Billings 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 0 

i 

Great Falls 

12 

0 

0 



1 

0 

I n 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 


Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

27 

i 

Idaho. 






Boise 

r> 

0 



1 

J 

0 


Colorado; 


1 1 




Denver 

fr> 

7 

10 : 


3 

20 

31 

8 

Pueblo.,.. 

2 




New Mexico. 


i 

1 





Albuquerque 

6 


0 ' 


0 

1 

0 

4 

Arizona; 



i 





Phoenix 

0 

1 



0 

0 

0 

3 

Utah. 






Balt Lake City... 

4 

2 



2 

1 

8 

2 

Nevada: 






lieno 

0 

0 

1 0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

PACinc 









Washington: 









Beattie 

G3 

3 

2 



7 

17 

0 


Spokane 

Ifi 

2 

1 



12 

0 


Tacoma. 

11 

1 

0 


4 

(I 

11 

16 

8 

11 

Oregon- 

Pnrtlftfifl . 

32 

8 

1 

18 

4 

37 

8 

Salem 

3 

1 

0 


California: 







' ■ 

Los Angeles 

77 

40 

32 

87 

7 

228 

17 

18 

Sacramento 

9 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

9 

8 

0 

San Francisco 

39 

16 

0 

23 

4 

18 

9 
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CUv reporU for weak ended March 68, 19S1 — Continued 



Boarletfsyer 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

i 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

DiTlsion, State, 
aiiddty 

Oases, 

esti> 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

rc- 

rwrted 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

r)ort<Ki 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

UrSW ENGLAND 












Maine; 












Portland 

4 

11 

0 

0 




0 


8 

38 

New Hampshire: 












Concord 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


8 

Manchester 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

22 

Nashua 

0 

0 

0 







0 


Vermont: 












Bane 

0 


0 




0 

1 




Burlington 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HHCW 

0 

0 1 

nnm^] 

5 

7 

Massachusetts' 












Boston 

86 

161 

0 

0 


15 

0 

1 


34 

218 

FaU River 

7 

18 

0 


0 

2 

0 


0 

6 

29 

Springfield 

2 

2 

0 

Hi 


1 

0 

0 


8 

21 

Worcester- 

10 

21 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

IS 

49 

Rhode Island: 












Pft wtneket 

2 


0 









Providence 

14 

41 

0 

HIhI! 

0 

2 

Bl 


mmol 

2 

58 

Couneotlcut* 






1 

1 


1 




Bridgei>ort 

11 

12 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 i 

0 



3 

27 

Hartford 


6 

0 

0 

1 0 1 

® i 

0 


0 

1 

1 38 

New Haven... 

10 1 

4 

0 





0 ! 

0 

8 

43 

MIDDUB ATLAKnC 




1 








New York- 

30 i 











BuBalo 


26 

0 

0 

0 

8 




i 36 

194 

New York 

I 306 1 

m 

0 

^■1 

0 

07 

! 0 

6 


170 

1,685 

Rochester 

! 11 i 

100 

0 


0 

4 


1 0 

0 

16 

84 

Syracuse 

18 j 

40 

1 

HI 


2 

1 ® 


0 1 

16 

46 

New Jersey: 


1 










Gamtlen 

G 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 


5 

41 

Newark 

43 


0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

^B| 

30 

103 

Trenton 

6 

22 

0 ! 

0 

0 1 3 

0 



0 ! 

52 

Pennsylvania; 












Philadelphia.. 

104 1 

176 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

42 

582 

Plttsbunsh 

31 ; 

62 

0 

0 


12 

0 


0 

38 

226 

Reading 

6 j 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

EAST NORTH 

i 











CENTRAL 












Ohio: 

1 











OindDnati 

21 

34 

2 

1 


13 

2 

1 

0 

19 1 

150 

Cleveland 

41 { 

61 

0 



10 

0 

1 

0 

16 ! 

240 

Columbus 

12 

16 

1 



12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

115 

Toledo 

14 

5 

0 

HI 


6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

88 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne,.. 

5 

3 

0 

0 


0 




OJ 

29 

ludianaiKdls... 

11 

72 

8 

10 


6 

8 

1 

1 

25 


South Bend... 

3 

2 

0 

1 



0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Torre Haute... 

3 

i ® 

0 

0 

^■1 

0 

0 


0 


17 

lUinols: 


i 










Chicago 

136 

i 258 

2 

0 

0 

36 

2 

0 

0 

51 

741 

Sprln^eld 

Michigan: 

2 

! 3 

/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Hm 

24 

I>ctroit 

120 

128 

2 

0 


30 

2 

1 

0 

98 

329 

Flint 

13 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 6 

28 

Grand Rapids. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

j^Kl 

0 

18 

25 

Wisconsin: 











1 

Kenosha 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IHI 

0 

0 

4 

Kjf 

7 

ft 

0 

0 



0 



2 


iVA rMliaUU « 

Milwaukee 

22 

20 

0 

0 


7 


9 

0 

20 


Kadne 

4 

1 

0 

0 





0 

6 


Superior 

8 

4 

0 

0 


1 

0 

u 

0 

0 


WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota; 












Duluth 

2 

2 

0 

0 


3 



0 

0 


Minneapolis... 
St. PauP 

4i 

32 

20 

10 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

33 

'22 


Iowa: 












Davenport 


• 

1 

10 




0 


0 


2 

0 

i 



1 X 





Dee Moines... 

Qfrt iinr (few 

10 

0 

7 

1 

0 

7 

1 



Ima 

0 

0 


0 

0 

L„“ 

DwilZ . 

WiLtMlAA 

• 

ft 

xe 

4 

0 

1 



Hi 

0 


1 

1 
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City reports for week ended March S8, 19S1 — Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 

1 Smallpox 


1 Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 








Tuber- 











culo- 




Ing 

Deaths. 

Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



sis, 

Cases, 



cough, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect* 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

IMirted 

ported 

ported 



ancy 



■III 

\jm 

■1 

m 

m 

■m 



WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL— con. 








1 




Missouri: 








H| 




Kansas City._- 

27 

10 

2 

5 


8 



0 

2 

in’* 

St. Joseph 

St. Ivouis 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

35 

210 

2 

5 

0 

25 

2 

0 

1 

8 

283 

North Dakota: 







FarRo 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


13 

Grand Forks. . 
South Dakota: 

1 

1 

1 

0 




0 













A hordflAn 

1 

0 

0 

0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

2 

1 

1 

1 



0 

1 


0 

7 

Nebraska: 











Omaha 

4 

13 

3 

18 

0 

5 

3 

0 


2 

78 

Kansas: 








Topeka 

2 

1 

1 

0 



1 

0 


0 

14 

Wichita 

7 

1 

1 

20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

■I 

1 

23 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

5 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

34 

Maryland: 












Baltimore 

38 

52 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 


0 


248 

Cumberland... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

10 

Frederick _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 



District of Col.: 












Washington... 

Virginia: 

27 

30 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

12 

187 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


mi 

0 

0 


0 

10 

20 

Kichmond 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


Koanoke 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 


0 


West Virginia: 
Charleston 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


2 


W’heeling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

2 


North Carollim: 










Ualeigb 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

10 


Wilmlngton... 

Winston- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

0 


20 


Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 



9 

20 

South Carolina: 









Cliarleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

34 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

57 

Greenville 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia: 











Atlanta 

5 

47 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

70 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Savannah 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

32 

Florida: 












Miami 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

30 

St. I’etersburg. 
Tampa 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


41 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


27 

EAST SOUTH 








■ 

CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 










■li 


Covington 

2 

8 

0 

0 


0 





22 

Tennessee: 







; 





Memphis 

10 

GO 

2 

2 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 


no 

Nashville 

3 

9 

0 

0 


2 


0 

0 


05 

Alabama: 










Birmingham... 

3 

8 

1 

0 


6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

88 

Mobile 

0 

2 

0 

0 





0 

0 

22 

Montgomery. - 

WEST SOUTH 

0 

3 

0 

0 

WWiin 


^Kl 

0 


0 





■ 





CRNTRAL 












Arkansas: 







■ 





Fort Smith.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 


1 


Little Xiock.... 

1 

1 

0 

2 




0 


0 


Louisiana. 










103 

New Orleans.. 

8 

14 

0 

10 

0 

10 

9 

3 

1 

a 

Shrevei>ort.... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 


1 1 

0 

01 

0 

30 
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City reports for week ended March 1931 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpm 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

W«sT South 
Central— C on. 

Oklahoma; 





Muskogee 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Tulsa 

2 

3 

2 

10 

Texas; 




Dallas 

6 

2 

4 

1 

Fort Worth.-- 

3 

2 

4 

9 

Qalveston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

2 

4 

2 

1 

San Antonio... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

mountain 

Montana: 





Billings 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Great Falls 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Helena 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 





Boi<5c 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Colorado; 





Denver 

Pueblo 

18 ! 
2 

17 

i 

1 

0 

New Mexit'o. 

j 




Albuquerque.. 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

Arirom* 





Phoenix 

1 

0 

1 

0 

L’tah; ; 





Salt Lake City.! 

3 

4 

1 

0 

Nevada. i 





ileno 

0 

0 

1 

0 

FAOriC 

Washington; 


] 



Seattle - 

10 ! 

3 

2 

1 I 

Si>okano 

7 

1 

8 ' 

6 

Tacoma 

8 

2 

4 

1 ; 

Oregon: 





Portland 

6 i 

2 

13 

3 i 

Salem 

0 

0 

^ \ 

0 ' 

C'aliforuia. 





Ixw Angeles... 

40 

42 

3 

4 ; 

Sacramento.. . 

3 

0 

1 

0 , 

San FrancLsuo 

25 

6 

1 

0 . 


Deaths] 

re- 

lM)rled 


ITuber-l 

ciilo- 

SIS. 

Ideatlis 

re- 

ported] 


Cases, 

esti- 

rnatwl 

jeipect- 

ancy 


Typhoid fever 


10 ' 

1 

1 I 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths! 

re- 

ported 


22 : 

4 ! 


1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

! 

1 . . 


32 

1 



0 .. 



4 

0 1 

0 

4 

i 28 

0 

0 i 

0 

2 1 72 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

2 i 

0 

35 

271 

1 

0 '• 

0 

31 

1 35 

1 

2 

1 

37 

188 

j 


W hoop- 
ing 

wugh, 

cases 

re- 

porte<! 


Deaths, 

all 

onuses 


72 

40 

10 

77 

72 


11 

17 

6 

4 

10 

93 


42 


1 

i 

Mcimigo* 

corciiv 

mcuingitis 

l.eihrtrg»cpn 
n'ph.ilitb 1 

rdlagr.i 

1 

' Polii'in 

[ 

l>aral> sc*) 

Division, State, and city 


i 

Deatli.'* 

Oases 


OusfA 

i 

i 

Dl"nh^ 1 

i 

esJi- 

uihUmI 

aricy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW F.N1.LAKD 










Massachusetts.^ 

Boston - 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










Ktw York: 

BuIThIo * 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York 

9 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

liocliester 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

PennsylvaniH: 

Philaddpbia. ........... 

6 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I>l«<ri>ucgb 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


• lUbies <in man); 1 case end I death at Worcester, Mass. 
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City reportt for week ended March t8, 1951 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cleveland 

India na; 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Illinois' 

Chicago 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

W EST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri* 

Kansas City, 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

Nebraska. 

Omaha 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

North Carolina. 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina; 

Columbia 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Savannah > 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana; 

Now Orolans 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

San Antonio 

MOUNTAIN 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

PACIFIC 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California; 

Los Angeles 


Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephmitis 

Ptilagra 

Poliomyelitis (iniantUe 
paralysis) 







Cases, 

estb 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

I 0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


* Typhus fever; 1 case at Savannah, Qa, 
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April 17, mt 


The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
6-week period ended March 28, 1931, compared with those for a like period 
ended March 29, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are 
estimated mid-year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 
1930 census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 
31,500,000 estimated population. 

Summary of weekly reports frovi cities February 22 to March 2H, 1931 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1930 i 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



AVeek ended— 


Feb. 

Mar ! 

Mar 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


28, 

1 

7, 

8, 

14, 

15, 

21, 

22, . 

28, 

29, 


mi 

B130 1 

mi 

1030 

1031 

1930 

1031 

1930 1 

1031 

1930 

08 citio.s 

70 

1 

lot 1 

73 

88 

>C6 

101 j 

*65 

97 . 

<78 

82 

New England ...J 


121 ' 

106 

02 

70 

02 1 

67 

65 

«70 

56 

Middle A Hunt ic 1 


UM 

61 

8.5 

67 

04 

64 

97 , 

63 

80 

East North f'entral ! 

78 

122 

7,5 

04 

6 78 

134 

' 73 

132 

82 

114 

We.st North Central ' 

1 55 i 

120 

71 

118 

f>3 

110 

73 

74 

163 

64 

South Atlantic ! 

' 77 


tl3 

78 

.5.3 

101 . 

73 

00 

61 

70 

Ejist South Central 

j .5vS i 

.51 

20 

.36 

3.5 

24 1 

‘8 

36 

76 

48 

AVest South (Antral i 

1 132 1 

i 101 

1)8 

143 

6 66 ! 

111 i 

71 

136 

64 

125 

Mountain 

87 1 

' .35 

61 

88 ' 

20 

26 ; 

1' 19 

88 

«0 95 

44 

Ibidfic i 

1 

57 1 

ini 

63 

38 

55 

C3 ' 
1 

51 

45 , 

69 

34 


MEASLK.«J CASE RATES 


1 

98 Cities 

1 

1 703 

i 53S 

1 760 ! 

620 ; 

*913 j 

646 j 

*1,027 

776 

|< 1, 196 

I 879 

New England 

(K..5 

506 

1 009 ' 

503 ’ 

1,346 i 

743 1 

1, S27 

1 l,aiO :'»1,.543 1 

! hli7 

Middle Atlantic 

M5 

< 310 

874 

417 , 

1,026 

306 

1, 1.58 

• .%0 ' 

' 1.321 1 

I 611 

East North Central 

300 

34.5 

I 3ti0 

442 , 

» 440 ! 

1 471 

' 566 

. .538 ' 

723 i 

1 654 


871 

030 

1 643 

0.38 

' 505 

7SI 

402 

1 16M ' 

6.50 

008 

Sotiih .Atlantic ! 

2. m 

H8 

’ 2, 23S 

53.5 ' 

! 2.753 

481 i 

5,442 

i 617 > 

.3. 870 

607 

East South Ontral i 

1,(W2 

i 7.53 

1 1,036 

717 , 

1.14A 

. 6;<4 : 

M.073 j 

1 1, 2<d ' 

1,635 

it68 

AA’^est South Central j 

21 

! 701 

,! 68 . 

,505 ,1 ‘ 3;i 

: 617 

51 

•■MT ' 

47 

784 

Mountain j 

1,200 

1 1,507 

, 1,332 . 

2, 106 »» 333 

i Z440 ! 

210 

2, 8‘ 0 * 

210 

2,087 

Pacific 1 

223 

1, 636 

; 

;j 347 ; 

1, 681 1 356 

; 1,881 1 

1 

304 

1,800 

519 

2,184 


S(\\HLET FEVER CASE KATES 


98 cities 

373 

357 

345 

321 

*376 

n 

337 ,'i 

* 38.5 

316 

M02 

308 

England 

606 

402 

527 

431 

.580 

426 !| 

676 

372 

' *700 

363 

Middle Atlantic 

381 

308 

359 

283 

380 

327 tf 

302 

2M 

454 

299 

East North t'entral 

364 

510 

346 

448 

• 305 

461 I 

? 4(K> 

4J8 

378 

383 

AA’e.5t North Central 

5m» 

,141 

492 

345 

518 

308 : ; 

589 

33.5 

580 

306 

South Atlantic 

36.3 

258 

351 

m 

310 

i 210 i! 

342 

286 

310 

1 272 

EavSt South Central : 

5.5:t 

irj 

401 1 

173 

477 

96 . 

*231 

179 

559 

: 233 

W^est South Central 

125 

108 

71 1 

130 

*09 

167 

101 

i 108 

78 

lU 

Mountain 

805 

388 

305 

300 

w 428 

370 j 

10 323 

3.52 

10 228 

458 

Pacific 

145 

352 

121 

241 

96 

220 ! 

no 

202 

101 

204 


’ The ftirwres given in this table are rates per 100, (foo i>opii3ation, anniuil basis, and not the number of 
cases reported, PoiaUations used are estimates as of July i, li^3l and 1030, respec*tively. 

« Cleveland, Ohio, Springfield, 111., Dallas, Tex., and Pueblo, C’olo., not included. 

‘South Bond, Ind., Memphis, Term., Pueblo, Colo., not included. 

< Barre, Vt., Pawtucket, K. I., and IMieblo. ('olo., not included. 

* Barre, Vt., and Pawtucket, R 1 , not Included, 

® Cleveland, Ohio, and Springfield, 111., not included. 

^ South BemI, Ina., not included. 

* Memphis, Tonu., not included. 

* Dallas, Tex., not included. 

w Pueblo, Colo., not included. 
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Bummaty of weekly reyofie from citiee February 22 to March 28, 19S1 — Annual 
rates yer lOOyOOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1930 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 

28, 

1031 

Mar. 

1, 

1930 

Mar. 

7, 

1931 


Mar. 

14, 

1931 

Mar. 

15. 

1930 

Mar. 

21, 

1931 

Mar. 

22, 

1930 

Mar, 

28, 

1931 

Mar. 

20, 

1930 

98 cities 

20 

30 

13 

25 

■ 

25 

•21 

24 

•17 

22 

New England 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

mm 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



East North Central 

11 

40 

15 

24 

•10 

30 

yg 

20 

7 

17 

West North Central 

128 

91 

57 

70 

132 

70 

130 

97 

99 

99 

South Atlantic 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 


2 

4 

8 

East South Centnd 

23 

6 

23 

18 


Zt 

•8 

6 

12 

18 

West South Central 

G4 

111 

47 


•74 

24 

95 

49 

78 

45 

Mountain 

: 9 

26 

17 

9 

M 19 

9 

■iia 

35 

w 48 

26 

Pacific 


87 

12 

m 

41 

115 

43 


22 

71 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

7 

8 

4 

8 

*3 

6 

•4 

8 

<4 

8 

New England 

5 

0 

5 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

•3 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

4 

3 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

15 

East North (’entral 

3 

1 

1 

2 

•1 

1 

^2 

1 

2 

3 

West North Central 

11 

6 

n 

8 

0 

4 

8 

10 

2 

4 

South AtlanMc 

22 

00 

12 

40 

0 

12 

10 

! 14 

12 

1 0 

East South Central 

6 

30 

17 

12 

17 

24 

•0 

84 

0 

SO 

West South Central 

14 

0 

0 

31 

•16 

7 

10 

10 

7 

7 

Mountain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>0 0 

53 


18 

10 0 

0 

Pacific 

4 

6 

2 

6 

4 

10 

8 

10 

10 

2 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 


19 

44 

16 1 

»34 

13 

•31 

15 

! «20 

14 

New England 

24 

12 

]9 

19 

36 

2 

19 

2 

■ra 


Middle Atlantic 

40 

16 

32 

13 

23 

11 

23 

14 

20 


Ea.st North Central 

61 


48 

12 

•27 

9 ! 

728 

9 

! 25 


West North ('entral 

74 

15 

59 

3 



47 

12 

j 35 


South Atlantic 

79 

28 

73 

' 36 

57 

18 

49 

28 

32 


East South Central 

76 

52 

139 

58 

101 

84 


78 i 



West South Central 

45 

64 

62 

32 

•55 

43 

35 

25 1 

! 55 


Mountain 

17 

18 

44 

35 


18 

»38 


mmM 

63 

Pacific 

11 



10 

34 

3 


2 

34 

7 

« 

I 

2 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities - 

212 

193 

194 

160 

•189 

155 

•184 

101 

M80 

163 

New England 

236 

232 

i85 

220 

147 

169 

183 

218 

•163 

220 

Middle Atlantic 

2J7 

219 

229 

181 

214 

178 

216 

159 1 

220 

187 

East North Central 

193 

179 


141 


127 

y 132 

148 

125 

117 

West North Central 

218 

138 

218 

129 

159 

144 

215 

123 

171 

135 

South Atlantic 

312 

236 

265 

222 

332 

196 

mm 

222 

263 

212 

East South Central 


175 

227 

214 

Kill 

233 

• 222 

188 

189 

227 

West South Central 


185 

148 

160 

•211 

142 

180 

199 

211 

164 

Mountain 

191 

247 

131 

■13 

imElM 

123 

»i24 

194 

10 133 

176 

Pacific 

91 

62 

101 

75 

125 

65 


77 

08 

92 


• Cleveland, Ohio. Springfield, IlL, Dallas, Tex., and Pueblo. Colo., not Included. 

• South Bend, Ind., Memphis, Tenn., Pueblo, Colo., not included. 

• Barre, Vt., Pawtucket, R. I., and Pueblo, Colo., not included. 

• Barre, Vt., and Pawtucket, R. I,, not Included. 

• Cleveland, Ohio, and Springfield, 111., not Included, 

’ South Bend, Ind,, not Included. 

• Memphis, Tenn., not included. 

• Dallas, Tex., not included. 

» Pueblo, Colo., not included 






















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended March 28, 
19S1. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
March 28, 1931, as follows: 


Dl8«Q.S« 

Oases 

Disease 

Cases 


1 

Mumps .... 

27 

Chlckon pox. - 

f.8 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

DtpiitheriA - - 

30 

PueiTN’ral septicemia ..... 

1 

Erysipelas ......................... 

7 

! Scarlet fever. ......... 

78 

Gerraan measles. . ...................... 

10 

! Tuberculosis 

04 

Infliu^nzB 

1 

! Typhoid fever... ... 

19 



234 j 

Whooping cough ..... 

28 




Quebec Province — Vital statistics — November, December, 1930, Jan- 
uary, 1931. — Births, deaths, and marriages for the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1930, and January, 1931, in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, with deaths from certain specified causes, are shown in the 
following table: 



November, 

1930 

December, 

1930 

January, 

1931 

Estimated population ... 

2, T35. 000 
5,701 

2, 735. 000 

2,782,500 


b, 174 

6,351 

Birth rate per 1,000 iiopulation 

2,5 S 

27 9 

26. 9 

Deaths V- . . 

2, m 
11,6 

2,M4 

3,195 


12.2 

13.5 

Marriages, - 

esK 

1, 034 

944 

Deaths under 1 year ... ...— 

6S0 

730 

811 

Deaths under 1 year 1,000 births 

117 4 

112.7 

127.7 

Deaths from— 

172 

180 

194 


1 

1 

1 

Diabetes - - - 

3(1 

30 

44 

Diarrhea , ....... 

144 

1 88 

100 

Diphtheria - 

33 

I 36 

42 

Heart disease..........*^..— 

Influenra - 

31(> 

41 

361 

51 

353 

102 

Measles .. __ ..... 

11 

13 

I 9 

Nephritis - 



! 167 

Pneuiuonia 

226 

2C2 

354 

Pnlinn'i y(>!it]jf , ujit..,- - ............... 


1 


Scarlet fevoT • ..... 

23 

15 

20 

Syrihilis 

8 

10 

12 

Thiixirouiosis, pulmonary ^ — 

1C5 

200 

198 

TtttiorculoBiSy other forins.-.-.-..-.-..-----— 

46 

37 

43 

Typhoid fevor,.-..--.....-..-...----.-— 

i 30 

26 

13 

ViQiauoo 

83 

91 

51 

Whooping cough . — .... 

36 

46 

53 
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MEXICO 

Vera Cruz — Deaths — March 1931 . — During the period from 

March 2 to 29, 1931, deaths from certain causes were reported in 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, as follows: 


Cause of death 

Deaths 

Cause of death 

Deaths 

Rronphit.iR _ _ , _ 

2 

flAptinAtnU. - 

1 

Crtncer. 

4 

Syphilis 

7 

Gi'mtrn-i ri t^KLinnl d L<irtrdp.r<i ^ 

33 

TtiherculosLs 

22 


1 

I'vphnid fnr Af . _ _ * 

1 


6 

>(^il AthAr AAIISAS. . . 

50 


1 


I.-. 


4 


143 


10 




PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Communicable diseases — February , 1931 . — During the month of 
Fobruarj", 1931, certain communicable diseases, including imported 
cases, were reported in the Panama Canal Zone and tenninal cities 
as follows: 


f)Lseaso 

Cases 

Deaths j 

Disease 

CtLSca 1 Dcatlis 

1 

Chickon pot 

13 

1 

Pnoumon la 

i ^ 

Dilhth'rui 

46 

1 

Scarlet fever 

3 ^ 

l^ys<*nh*ry (amyidc) - 

4 

i 

TulKircu loMs 

1 37 

Mrlnn i 

100 

4 

Typhoid fc\ LM ........ i 

4 i 


04 

1 


2 ■ 

- j 

1 

1 

Whooping couiih j 

i 


PORTO RICO 

Sati Juan — Communicable diseases— ~ Five weeks ended March 7, 
1931 . — During the five weeks ended March 7, 1931, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported in San Juan, Porto Rico, as 
follows : 


Diy\:se 

1 

Cases 

1 Discise 

Taw'S 

Diphtheria — - 

H 

1 Tetanus 

1 

MaUidu 

27 

j Tetanus, infantile ... ........... 

2 

Ophthainiia ueonutoruin 

1 

1 "Vt hrK>piug cough 

2 






TRINIDAD 


Port of Spain — Vital statistics — February, 1930, 1931 . — ^Thc follow- 
ing statistics for the months of February, 1930 and 1931, are taken 
from a report issued by the Public Health Department of Port of 
Spain, Trinidad: 



February 

] 

February 


1030 

1031 


3030 

1031 

Number of births 

137 

140 


22.6 

10.7 

Birth rate Wf 1,000 population 

Number of deaths 

20.4 

27,1 

23 

33 

117 

102 

167.0 

1018 

















CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medical officers of the Public Health Service, Anieric-an consuls, International tifTHe of Public Ilyitiene, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, health ami^mnofU 
of Naticms, and other sources. The rei^rts ttintained in the follow ing tabfes must not be considered as complete or final as regards either the list of countries included or t 
for tte particular couniri^ for which rei>orts are gi%eu. 
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India (Portuguese) 

Indo-CThina fsee also table below) * 
PnomiJcnlK. — 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, presentj 


April n, 1031 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present! 


A^il 17, 1931 
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I^rance: Marseille 

Gneee (see also table below): Fyrgos 



Mariooga de Tbenniotis at Avon- 





CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 
iC indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


April 17,18131 


MS 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX-~Ck>Qtinaed 
(C indicates cases; D, deaths; P» present] 


April 17 , 1981 








CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates case; T>, deaths; present] 


April 17« mi 



Bril^ East Africa (see also table above) 




















TYPHUS PEVER 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER—Continued 

TYPHUS PEVER—Continued 
IG indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


▲prU 17, mi 
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TELLOW FEVER 


955 


April 17, 1981 
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TOL. 4 « APRIL 24, 1931 NO. 17 

SIGNIFICANCE OP POSITIVE WASSERMANN AND KAHN 
REACTIONS IN LEPROSY* 

By L. F. Badobr, Patted Auittant Surgeon, United Stalet Public Health Service, 
Leproty Ineetligaiion Station, Honolulu, T. H. 

In dealing with leprosy one frequently is confronted with the 
question whether a given case has syphilis as a complication. The 
diagnosis of S 3 q)hili 8 in nonlepers is not always simple, but in lepers 
it is in many instances extremely difficult. The history obtained in 
many cases is unreliable; and due to the similarity of some of the 
manifestations of the two diseases, the diagnosis on clinical findings 
alone may be impossible. *rtTiat significance, then, can be placed upon 
the usual serological tests? 

Cooke (1) (1919) summarized the work of 42 investigators, report- 
ing from 1908 to 1916, on 1,397 ca.ses of leprosy. Fifty and four- 
tenths per cent were reported as giving a positive Wassermann reac- 
tion. From the summary he concluded that positive Wassermann 
reactions may occur with the sera of lepers free from syphilis. 

Hasseltinc (2) (1924) summarized numerous reports on the subject 
covering the period from 1908 to 1919. He reviewed the reports on 
214 rases not included in Cooke’s summary. From his review he 
believed there was ample foundation for the assumption that serum 
from oases of leprosy may give a positive Wessennann reaction even 
though syphilis is absent. 

A review of the more recent literature on the subject shows that 
there is still a marked disagreement in the results obtained and the 
conclusions arrived at by various investigators. 

Iyengar (3) (1919) reported the Wa-ssermann test to be positive in 
41 per cent of 100 undoubted nude lepers from 25 to 00 years of age 
and 22 per cent of 400 unsclocted Indian males of the same ages not 
suffering from leprosy. 

IJe (4) (1920) found the Wa.ssermann test to be positive in most 
ca.ses of nodular leprosy and in some cases of the anesthetic typo. 

Goodpasture (5) (1923) obtained a positive Wassermann tost in 
60 per cent of untreated cases of nodular and mi.\ed leprosy. 

IJoyd, Muir, and Mitra (6) (1923) found 41.7 per cent of 228 adult 
lepers and 62 per cent of 58 loper children to give positive Wasser- 
mann tests. 

• Submitted (nr pubUration Ott. 1, 1829- 
isdse*— 31 — 1 
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Leao (7) (1923) obtained positive results in ptf sent nS hb MMli 
tested with an antigen of luetic liver; 32 per eent with choieBterin* 
izcd human and ox-heart antigens, and 14 per cent with an acetone 
insoluble antigen. 

Yagle and Kolmer (8) (1923) tested the sera of 28 cases of leprosy. 
From the results obtained they concluded that the Kahn precipita- 
tion reaction is uniformly negative with the sera of nemsyphilitio 

lepers. 

Kolmer and Denney (9) (1923) examined the sera of 169 cases of 
Icjirosy and concluded that "In so far as the new complement fixation 
reaction is concerned, we have no hesitation in stating that in leprosy 
itself falsely positive reactions do not occur.” 

Lewis and Aronson (10) (1923) examined the sera of 44 cases of 
leprosy and 134 nonlcpers. With a choleaterinated antigen they 
obtained 55.9 per cent of the former and 24.3 per cent of the latter 
positive; with an acetone insoluble antigen they found the percentages 
of positives to be 63.6 and 18.7 respectively. They tested the comple- 
ment fixing power of serum of lepers and nonlepers with an alcoholic 
extract of liacillxis tuberculonis as an antigen; 93.3 per cent of 44 lepers 
and 68.4 per cent of 134 nonlepers gave positive results. In a previous 
study (11), using the same antigen they obtained but 71 per cent of 
positive reactions in frank cases of tuberculosis. They conclude that 
since sera of lepers give such a high percentage of positive reactions 
with antigens ordinarily used for the WTassermann reaction and with 
the tuberculosis antigen these reactions can not be interpreted as 
being indicative of a superimposed or underlying infection with 
syphilis or tuberculosis. 

Lloyd, Muir, and Mitra (12) (1924) cx)ncluded from their investi- 
gation that syphilis is an important complicating factor in both types 
of leprosy. 

Hasseltine (2) (1924) testing the sera of 236 lepers obtained positive 
results in 17.8 per cent with an acetone insoluble antigen; 50 per c.ent 
with cholosterinatcd antigen and 21.6 per cent with Kolmer’s antigen. 
He concluded that there is apparently a tendency to the formation 
of some reagin in the sera of lepers that will fix complement in the 
presence of the usual Wassermann antigens. 

Sechi (13) (1925) fotind the Wassennann test positive in 10 of 11 
sera of lepers tested. 

Simon (14) (1925) tested the sera of 24 cases of leprosy V)y the 
Wa.ssermann test and found 23 positive, 15 strongly so. lie con- 
cluded that the Wassennann reaction is positive in leprosy. 

Pineda and Ro.\a.s-Pinoda (15) (1926) after testing 500 esses of 
leprosy concluded substantially as follows: (1) With refined medjods 
the Wassennann reaction is negative in uncomplicated coses of leprosy 
in its ordinary fonn. (2) W'hcn the WTassermann reaction is clearly 
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positive in cases of ordinaiy leprosy it has the same significance as in 
nonlepers. (8) In a certain proportion of cases of leprosy reactions 
without evidence or presumption of syphilis, weakly positive reactions 
are obtained. 

Arguilles (16) (1926) found a very close agreement in the Wasser- 
mann and Kahn tests, with the latter slightly more sensitive. He 
stated that the Wassermann and Kahn tests in leprosy are generally 
negative. 

Pineda and Roxas-Pineda (17) (1926) after the examination of 222 
cases of leprosy concluded that the Kahn test is negative in imcom- 
plicated leprosy and gives no doubtfully positive reactions in cases 
suffering from leprous reactions. 

Lloyd, Muir, and Mitra (18) (1926) found 31.2 per cent of 1,027 
cases of leprosy to give positive Wassennann reactions. They found 
80 per cent of 28 leper children, 48.5 per cent of 249 (majority ad- 
vanced skin leprosy) and 25 j)er cent of 754 mild cases to give positive 
Wassormann tests. 

Otero (19) (1927) after testing the sera of 42 lepers with the Wasser- 
mann, Kolmer, and Kahn tests, concluded that some uncomplicated 
cases of leprosy do give positive reactions, especially during febrile 
reactions. 

Vilanova and Calories (20) (1927) concluded from their studies 
that sera of leper patients possess the power of fixing complement in 
the presence of various antigens. 

Girard and Robie (21) (1928) concluded that the Meinicke test 
gave positive reactions in a certain number of syphilis-free lepers. 

Lai (22) (1928) after testing the sera of 107 lepers, concluded that 
“The Kahn reaction is generally negative in leprosy without the co- 
existence of syphilis.’’ 

Greval (23) (1928) found the Kuhn, Micro-Kahn, and the Was- 
sermann tests with the sera of 112 lepers and an equal number of 
syphilitic suspects to give almost identical results in the two series of 
cases. 

Silvcria and Gomes (24) (1929) obtained positive Wassermann and 
Kahn reactions in patients showing, clmically, signs of leprosy without 
those of other diseases such as sv'philis. 

From the above summaries one may conclude that the results of 
most of the studies indicate that there is a reagin in the sera of some 
lepers that will fix complement in the presence of the W»issermann 
and Kahn antigens. 

PRESKNT OBSKKVATIONS 

There frequently occur positive rc.HCtions with the sera of patients 
under treatment for leprosy at Kalihi Hospital in whose history there 
is no indication of syphiUs nor are there noted clinical findings of 
that disease. 
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The present study was undertaken to obtain, if posaiUe, further 
evidence as to the significance of positive serum reactions in leprosy. 
The Wassermann * and Kahn ‘ tests are made with the sera cd all 
patients entering the hospital, and this report is based on the findings 
of these tests with the sera of 207 patients over 10 years of age. 

The antigens employed were Kolmer’s antigen for the Wass^mann 
tests and Kahn’s antigen for the Kahn test. A reading of three plus 
or more with 0.1 or 0.05 cubic centimeters of serum was considered a 
positive Wassermann test, and an average of three plus with 0.06, 
0.025, and 0.0125 cubic centimeters of the antigen a positive Kahn 
test. 

A positive Wassermann test was observed with the sera of 42, or 
20.2 per cent; a positive Kahn test with the sera of 57, or 27.5 per 
cent, and one or both teste were found positive with the sera of 60, 
or 28.9 per cent. 

There occur, as will be discussed later, changes in the results of the 
tests during the course of the disease. With the tests repeated one to 
three times on but 56 of the 207 patients, the percentage of patients 
whose sera gave positive reactions at one or more tests increased from 
28.9 per cent to 34.8 per cent. None of the cases retested had recMved 
antisyphilitic therapy in any form. 


Table 1. — The age and sex incidence of persons kavina either positive l^"’a««ertftann 
or Kahn reactions^ or bolht among W7 lepers studied 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Age group 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

^ii^i^iNumbwr! Percent 



positive 

pofiiUvc 

ined 

positive 

tKxnUve 

med 

IK>KttlVl‘ 

positive 

10-19 

33 

10 

30 3 

Z’i 

11 

44 0 

58 

21 

30.2 

20-29 

44 

11 

2fi 0 

23 

9 

39.1 

07 

20 

20.8 

»On39 

27 

i 

14.8 

12 

0 

fi0.0 

39 

10 

25. 6 

40+ 

30 

6 

20.0 

13 

8 

23.0 

43 

9 

20.0 

Total 

134 

31 ^ 

23 1 

' 73 

29 j 

39, 7 

207 

60 

28 0 

10-19 

33 

: 10 - 

30.3 

2Z 

11 

44 0 

Wt 

21 

1 m2 

20+ 

101 

21 

20.7 

48 

18 

37 5 

140 1 

1 

SO 

26.1 


Table 2. — The age and sex incidence of persons having posilive l^'assermann reac* 
iionSt and of those having a positive Kahn reacliou, among tSiH' sludud 


Age group 


10-10 

20-29 



40 + 

Total 


* The \Vii.8iHsrinariii nnd Knhti tc8ts pcrformwl In ih« lati rtdorj of the QuiHfrut Honolulu. 



Male 

— 

-T 

j Wfl&sermann | 


f*-' >' ** 

C/ 

«; ® ' c ® ' 

s s 

a- 1 

H'.7. ' 

;3 rt 

4> 



- , “ 

0 • is. 1 

44 

5 . 11 3 

27 

: 2 ’ 7,4 

30 

^ a 1 2ii 0 j 



VM i 

19 j 14. 1 [ 


Katm 


Female 

Wtts.st‘rniani» } Kalin 


' ** I ir» * a* 

' c; o . «» r 1 4* 4. 


a « 


L 


w £3 «> 

fc*:: 


Total 

Waf-Hermantt ! Kahn 

« 


^ V V ® S , ^ V y « '"y y tl ® ' ul 


21. 2 
2^.0 
M.H 
2 ( 1.0 


:||i S| 

£ I 


2U 1 21.6 1 73 j 23 


:fi.* 0 ; 
3j. I ^ 
2 10 ■ 
23 0 } 


32 f) 
il ; 47,I!1 

6 ’ m 0 

3 ; 23.0 


31. a 2H . as s 


J 1 ; 24 I 

67 ; H 20,11 

30 1 5 12. H 

43 I 0 m 0 


1(. , 27. 
22 : 32. 
10 , 2 A 
0 ^ 3 ». 


0 

f S7 I 27. 5 
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In 8tad3Fing the relation of these tests to sex it will be observed 
(Tables 1 and 2) that positive results were obtained nearly twice 
as frequently in the females as in the males. Positive tests occurred 
in 39.7 per cent of the females and 23.1 per cent of the males. The 
same variation between the sexes is also noted when each test is 
considered separately, and with the exception of the patients over 
40 years of age the variation is noted in each of the age groups. 

It will also be noted from the study of Tables 1 and 2 that positive 
reactions occur more frequently in the patients under 20 than in 
those over 20 years of age, the percentage being 36.2 and 26.1, 
respectively. The lowest incidence falls in the age group 40 years 
or over and the highest in the 10 to 20 age group. 

A study of these tests in relation to the types of leprosy was 
attempted. Such a study is difficult, since we have at our com- 
mand no satisfactory classification of leprosy, as to t 3 rpes. It is 
rare, if ever, in Hawaii at least, that one sees a case of leprosy which 
does not show both neural and deimal manifestations. For the 
purpose of this study those cases in which the dermal manifestations 
predominate are classed as dennal and those in which the predomi- 
nating manifestations arc the result of nerve involvement are classed 
as neural. No variation in tiie st‘rum reactions in the two classes 
was noted. 

Likewise no variation w'as noted when the cases were classified by 
microscopic examination as positive and negative. 

A comparison of these results with those of a recent analysis made 
at a local general hospital showed positive Wassermann and Kahn 
tests to be appro.ximately three times as frequent among lepers as 
among nonlepers. One hundred and twenty-one, or 9.9 per cent, 
of the sera of 1,212 hospital cases, not including any cases of leprosy, 
gave positive reactions, in contrast with 60, or 28.9 per cent, of the 
sera of 207 cases of leprosy. 

Either a positive Wassermann or a positive Kahn test with the sera 
of lepers has been regarded by some observers as signifying the 
presence of a syphilitic infection. If this were correct, there should 
occur a close agreement in the two tests. In the initial determina- 
tions with the sera of the 207 patients, both tests were negative in 
146 and positive in 40, an agreement of 89.8 per cent and a disagree- 
ment of 10.1 per cent. However, a further analysis of the results 
shows that 31 per cent of the sera that gave a positive Kahn reaction 
gave a negative Wassermann reaction — a rather marked disagreement. 

Although an incidence of syphilis of 34.8 per cent is considered 
high, it may bo argued that, as leprosy most frequently occurs 
among individuals of a low social and economic status, the incidence 
of syphilis in such a group would also !)e high. As stated above, 
the results of this study have been comiiarcd with the results of a 
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group of patients in a general hospital. Both groups are eornparable 
in social and economic status, as well as in racial origin. The testa 
on both groups were performed by the same laboratorian onploying 
the same antigens and technique. The incidence of positive serum 
reaction in the leper group was found to be more than three times that 
in the control group. 

If a positive Wassermann or Kahn test obtained with the sera of 
lepers signifies the presence of an infection with the Treptmema 
pallidum, then one may conclude that — 

1. One in three of the patients studied is afflicted with both 

leprosy and syphilis; 

2. Syphilis occurs three times as frequently in the leper group as 

in the control group; 

3. Syphilis occurs almost twice as frequently among the female 

as among the male patients; and 

4. The incidence of syphilis is greater in the patients under thui 

in those over 20 years of age. 

Exj>erience with syphilis renders such conclusions highly improb- 
able, and one is forced to interpret these observations as suggesting 
that a positive Wassermann or a positive Kahn reaction does not 
necessarily signify the presence of a complicating syphilitic infection. 

If a positive serum reaction is produced b}^ some reagin in the serum 
of individuals with leprosy other than those, whatever their nature, 
in the serum of syphilitics, evidence of such should be obtained by 
withholding antisyphilitic therapy and observing the changes in the 
clinical manifestations of the leprosy and retesting the serum at 
intervals. Such a procedure has been followed in this study. 

Definite changes have been noted in the serum reactions accom- 
panying alterations in the clinical manifestations of leprosy when the 
sera have been retested after intervals of varying length. These 
chaises occurred in both the Wassermann and Kahn tests and con- 
sisted of a negative serum becoming positive, a positive serum becoming 
negative, or by either an increase or a decrease in Uie degree of reac- 
tion. The changes in the two tests were not always comparable, as 
shown by the fact that Wassermann tests have become negative or 
decreased in degree, while the Kahn reaction remains unchanged. 
In some instances both decreased in degree or became negative, and 
in others the clinical changes were accompanied by an increase in the 
degree of the Kahn, even to a strongly positive, while the Wassermann 
remained negative. In others clinical changes were accompanied 
by an increase in the reaction of both tests. In no instance did there 
occur an increase in the degree of the Wassermann without an increase 
in the Kahn, except in those cases where the Kahn was four plus at 
the previous test. 

The changes noted in the serum reactions are tabulated in Tables 
3, 4, 5, and 6. A few of the cases are described in more detail. 
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Tabzjb Z*~Th$ re$vU$ of the retesting of sera which gave a positive Wassermann 
reaction on the first test (no antisyphilitic therapy) 


Case 

Date 

Wassermann 
reaction— 
Amount of 
serum 

0. 1 o.c. 

0. 05 c G. 

9tiaL 

July, 1927 

1 

8 


September, 1928... 

0 

0 


June. 1929 

0 

0 



pKTiyTniHIHpiipH 

2 

8 1 


January, 1929 

1 

3 


April, 1929 

0 

0 


July, 1929 

0 

0 

1857 

August, 1928 ... 

4 

4 


Jamiary, 1929 

2 

3 


July, 1925) 

2 

2 



Au^wt, 1928 

1 

a 


February. 1929 

0 

0 


July. 1929 

0 

0 


July, 1928 

4 

4 


OctoW, 1928 

1 

1 


March, 1929 

1 

2 


July. 1929 

3 

4 

2598 

Noveml«‘r, 1925... 

4 

4 


August, li)28 

0 

0 


July, 1929 

0 

0 

M27 

May, 1928 


4 


October. 1928. 


0 


July, 1929 


0 

2RJI0 

April, 1928 


4 


Februftry, 1929 

s 

4 


July, 1929 

2 

2 


Itemarks 


On Admission. 

Marked Improvement following reaction, 
Continue<) Improvement. 

On admission. 

Definite improvement. 

Slow but continued improvement. 

Do. 

On adml.s.sion. 

Slow but d(*flnite improvement, 
(■'ontinued improvement 
Three months after admission. 

Marked improvement. 

(’’ontmiied slow improvement. 

On admission. 

Marked improvement. 

Stationary. 

Do. 

On admlsssion. 

Chnirally quiescent. 

Do 

On Admission. 

Marked improvement. 

Cliuiially quicsa'iii. 

On Hdmh-sh'n 
Slight Improvement. 

Dehnito improvement following rcartlon. 


Table 4, — The results of retesting of sera which gave a negative Wassermann 

reaction on the first test 


Case 


Date 


2875 

224 A 

October, 1928 

January, 1929 

June, 1929 

February, 1923 

August, 1928 

March, 1929 

July, 1929 

September, 1927... 

March, 1929 

July, 1929 

AiigtiKl, 1923 

2755 

211« 

2850 

April. 1924 

August, 1928 

July, 1929 

August, 1928 

j 

2852 

February, 1029 

July, 1929 

August, 1928 

2874 

January, 1029 

July. 1929 

Octolier, 1028 

January, 1029 

July, 1929 


Wassermann 
reliction— 
Amount of 
eemm 


t 

0. 1 c.c. ,0 Oj c c.j 


I 

V 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 
0 
3 

3 
0 
2 

4 
1 
4 
3 


Remarks 


On admission. 

Sub-acute rt act Ion. 

Anite leprtoi.s reaction. 

On adnub-sion 
Moderate m>1ulatioD 
Increase*! ncAlulation 
Marked nodulation. 

Quiescent 
Durum reA<'ti((n 
t'oiualescmg from react inn. 

Slight nodulai ini oh ei neat. 

Do. 

Marked and beai y nodulation. 

Alarketl and Inaey noduKifion and eolliciMaltoa. 

t>n tvImlsMun 

Slight iinpnneinent 

Maifcivl decrea.se. in infiitiution. 

On adniLv-ion 
Slight Improi enicnt. 

Markwi decrease in inPlinition. 

On .aiiuusM<m 

Def.nite dem .isc In inr.llration 

Markod dtcie.iiic in intUtration since admission. 
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Tablb 5. — The reeuUe of retesting sera which gam a poeiHm Kakn rcgcUon m 
the first examination (no atUisyphiUtic therapy) 


Case 

Date 

Kabn reactlon—DOutlons 
of antigen 

Bomarki 



O.Wi c,c. 

0.025 C.C. 

0.0125 0.0. 


2748.... 

July, 1«27 

3 

3 

3 

On admirniofn. 


September, 1828-, 

0 

0 

0 

Marked improvement following reaction. 


June, im., 

4 

4 

4 

Slow steady retrogression; devsloplng new 
hard impular lesions. 

1 ..I'i'-ilW 

August, 1928 

3 

8 

8 

On admission. 


Jaiiufiry, 

1 

1 

1 

Mturked Improvement. 


July. 1929 

0 

0 

0 

Slow but continued Improvemcmt, 

2874.... 

Octolier, 1928 


3 

4 

On admission. 


Jenuary, 1929 

! 2 

2 

8 

Definite decrease in Infiltration. 


Jul>, l'J2'J 

1 

2 

8 

M^uked decteaae in infiltretion since admis* 
Blon. 

2827.... 

May, 1928 

4 

4 

4 

On admission. 


October, 1928...-., 

0 

0 

0 

Marked improvement; akin quiescent; 
paroled July, 1920. 


Table 6. — The results of retesting of sera which gave negative Kahn reactions on 

the first examination 


Case 

Date 

Kabn reactlon—DUutions 
of antigen 

Remarks 

0.05 C.C. 

0.025 C.C. 

0.0125 0.0. 


2712.... 

March, 1927 

0 

0 

0 

On admission. 


Jum*, 


1 

8 

During acute leprous reaetioD. 

2749.... 

July, tV2T 



0 

On Bdmi^^'itm. 


November, 1927—. 

0 

0 

0 

CllntoFilly Rfcitiomiry. 


July, V<2.i 

1 

8 

8 

Marked retrogression; became markedly 






nodul'ir. 

2875 . . 

October, 1928 

1 

2 

8 

On admission. 


July. 192;^ 

4 

4 

4 

During at me reaction. 

2831-.. 

May, \sm 



0 

On admission. 


SeptemiK-r, 1928— 

0 

0 

0 

Definite improvement since adiniasion. 


Febniiirj , 1929 

2 

3 

4 

Re«ictivutloa of Itvslons; kt>rous reaction. 


July, 192^ 



0 

No active Icsious. 


April, 1928 


0 

0 

On adinissioTi. 


February, 1929 

2 

2 

4 

Blow imt deflnile retrogression. 


July, 

2 

3 

4 

Marked incTouse la noiulatton since admie- 






fiion. 

EHEn 

August, 1923 



0 

Blight nodulation. 


April, 1921 



0 

Do. 


August, 1928 



4 

Marked nodiilation. 


Febniiiry, I921L-. 



4 

Miirked nodulation; noduios breaking down 






and ulci*rating. 


July, 1929 



4 

Marked noduiation^ nodules breaking down 






nn<l ulornitiug. 

Liiji.awi 

August. 1928 



1 4 

Admitted Fobraaiy, 1025; progressed slnea 






udrulsston. 


July, 192^b. . 

2 


4 

Marked imTease in infiltration. 

2793.... 

NovoiiUx*r, 1927.— 



1 

On admission. 


Septemlver, 1928 . 



8 

Nodules bniaklng down and ttlovtiting. 


Febnwry, 1929 

3 

3 

4 

Marked breaking down and uIoomtioQ of 






lesions. 


July, 1929 

3 

8 

4 

Do. 


CASE EEPOBTB 

Case t598 (Table 3). — On admission: Erythematous iiiflltratloD of ears, face, 
neck, and legs; erythematous macules over the buttocks and thighs. Hands 
and feet edcinatous and evanotir. Soon after admission, Wasaermarm four 
plus. Three >ejirs later: quiescent, Wawgirmann negative. Four 

years after luhtiisKion; C^linic/ill\ f|ui<i8ccnt, Wassennann negative. (Change: 
From strongly positive to negative Wassermann.) 
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Ca»e§8i7 (TnklhB S and 5)* — On admission: Erythematous edematous macules 
over face, arms, bauds, trunk, buttocks, and legs. Wassermann and Kahn posi- 
tive. After 5 months, marked improvement, but slight erythema and no edema 
of lesions; Wassermann and Kahn negative. Fourteen months after admission: 
Clinically arrested; paroled; Wassermann and Kahn negative. (Change: From 
strongly positive to negative Wassermann and Kahn.) 

Case $8^8 (Table 3). — On admission: Marked infiltration of entire face and 
ears, cheeks and ears nodular; upper and lower extremities iuflltrated and nodular; 
edema and cyanosis of hands and feet; Was.Kermanii 2 and 3 plus; Kahn 4 plus. 
After 9 montlis of moderate improvement: Wassermann 1 and 3 plus, Kahn 4 
plus. After 12 months of steady moderate improvement: Wassermann nega- 
tive, Kahn 4 plus. After 15 months of steady improvement: Wassermann nega- 
tive, Kahn 4 plus. (Change: From w'eakly positive Wassermann and strongly 
positive Kahn to weaker Wassermann and strongly positive Kahn, to negative 
W^assermann and strongly positive Kahn.) 

Case 2875 (Tables 4 and fi). — On admission: Bacteriologically positive, nodu- 
lation and infiltration of ears, face, and extremities; markerl e<iema and cyanosis 
of bands and feet; Wassermann negative, Kahn weakly positive. Three months 
after admission, during a subacute reaction: Wassermann and ICahn both 
weakly fwsitive. Eight months after acimitsion, during “scute leprous fever”: 
Wassermann and Kahn strongly positive. (Change: From negative Wasser- 
mann and weakly |K)sitive Kahn to weakly positive Wassermann and Kahn to 
strongly positive Wassermann and Kahn.) 

Case 2S56 (Table 6). — On admission: Marked erythematous infiltration and 
nodulation of ears, face, neck, trunk, and extremities; hands and feet edematous 
and cyanotic; Wassermann negative, Kahn f)ositive. After 5 months of marked 
improvement: Wassermann negative and Kahn 1 plus. After 5 months of 
marked Improvement and 7 nnuilhs of continued steady improvement: Wasser- 
mann and Kahn negative. (Change: From negative Wassermann and positive 
Kahn to negative Wassermann and Kahn.) 

Case 2829 (Table 6). — On admission: Marked erythematous infiltration and 
nodulation of cars, face, and extnmiities; VVa.sserniann and Kahn negative. 
Aft(.T 15 months of steady retrogression: Was.sermann negati\e, Kahn positive. 
(Ciiange: From negative Wassermann and Kahn to negative Wassermann and 
positive Kahn.) 

There were noted changes in the serum reaction which suggcjst that there 
occur, in some cases, substances in the serum resulting from marked and rapid 
degeneration of the lesions of leprosy wliich produce jxisitive serum te^ts. 

Case 2116 (Tables 4 and 61.— On admission: Age, 6 years; moderate nociula- 
tion of ears, face, and extremities; Wassi^rmann and Kahn negative. At age of 
12: Marked nodulation and some degeneration of lesions; Wassermann, 1 and 8 
plus. Eleven months later: MarktMi nodulation and degeneration; Wasserinann, 
3 and 4 plus; Kahn, 4 plus. (Cliange: From negativi* ^N assormann and Kahn 
ti» strongly positive Wasaernjann and Kahn.) 

Case (Table 6).— On admission: Marked nodulatuni; severe edema of 

legs and feet; moderate ulceration of fcid. After 5 months: Some improvement 
and Increase in degeneration and ulceration of lesions. (Change: Increase in 
degree of Kahn reaction.) 

Prom a atiidy of the tables and the forofioing ease reports it will be 
seen that definite chanpes in the clinical manifestations of leprosy 
may be accompanied by correlated chanpt's in the senira reactions. 
A marked clinical impnjveinent in a i)alicnt whoso senim gives a 
positive serological test may be aecompanit'd by a change from a posi- 
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tive to a negativo serum reaction. A slow but steady dKoical improve- 
ment may be accompanied by a gradual diminution in the degree of 
the serum reaction before it becomes negative. Subacute or acute 
leprous reactions may bo accompanied by changes in the serum reac- 
tions from negative to weakly or strongly positive. There also may 
occur a change from negative to a positive reaction with the sera of 
patients whose lesions are undergoing rapid and extensive degenera- 
tion (ulceration or colliquation). In cases where there occurs a fluc- 
tuation clinically, the degree of serum reactions may also fluctuate. 

The Wassormann test has been performed with the sera of 220 * 
lepers, 42 of which resulted in positive and 178 in negative readings. 
Retesting of 18 of the positives who had received no antisyphilitio 
therapy and 23 of the negatives resulted in changes in the reaction in 
16, or 39 per cent. Of the positive sera, 9, or 60 per cent, showed 
changes in the degree of reaction, 5, or 26.6 per cent, becoming nega- 
tive. Of the negative sera, 7, or 30.4 per cent, showed changes in the 
degree of reaction, 5, or 21.7 per cent, becoming positive. 

The Kahn test was performed on 207 lepers, 67 of which resulted in 
positive and 1 50 in negative readings. Retesting of 25 of the positives 
and 16 of the negatives who had received no antis 3 rphilitic therapy 
resulted in changes in 19, or 46.3 per cent. Eight, or 32 per cent, of 
the positives and 11, or 68.7 per cent, of the negatives showed changes 
in degree of reaction, 6, or 37.5 per cent, of the negatives becoming 
positive. The Kahn test is apparently more sensitive with the sera 
of lepers than is the Wassermann. A higher percentage of the sera 
gave a positive Kahn reaction, and clinical changes are more frequently 
accompanied by changes in the Kahn than in the Wassermann tests. 

THE QCANTITATIVB KAHN TEST 

A quantitative Kahn test was determined on 33 leprosy patients 
whose sera gave a strongly positive Kahn reaction. In a total of 52 
determinations the number of units varied from 4 to 20,000, with 32, 
or 61.5 per cent, over 1,000. In the local general hospital, where 
similar determinations were made by the same laboratorian, it was 
rare to find a reading of over 1,000 units. The hospital cases may be 
used as a control. A comparison of th:? two groups suggests that the 
sera of lepers giving a strongly positive Kalm reaction may contain 
an unusually high number of Kahn units. 

By determination of the number of Kahn units at intervals of 
varying duration, a relation of the results with the clinical progress 
of the leprosy was noted. There occurred a reduction in the number 
of units with clinical improvement and an increase with clinical 
retrogression. None of the patients retested had received anti- 

* Including 13 eases on whose sera the Kahn test was not performed. 
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(syphiKtic therapy in any fonn. The results of the quantitative Kahn 
determinations are tabulated in Table 7. 

Table 7. — Results of quantitative Kahn determinations 


Case 


Date 


Kahn 

unttin 


Remarks 


M70 


2765 


2887 






2869 






2»fl7 


^8105 ^ 


?ttin 




2900., 


2924 


2»20, 


283ft 


2738 


2920 


2889 


2803 

February, 1020 

2828 

Juno, 1029 

January. 102ft 


July, 1^ 

January, 102ft 

2245 

Julv, 1029 

March, 1029 

28G3 

July, 1029 

January. 1920 

OfUig 

March, ltt29 

July, 1029 

Jainiarv, 1929 

2838 

July, 192!) 

Fchruarv, 1025) 

2837 

July, 19^ 

March, lftA» 

28R4 

July, IWA) 

Januai v, 1929 

2888 

July. 192!) 

Fcltniarv, U)29 


Marci), 1929 

July, 19AI 

February, 1029 

2850 

July. lOA) 

Febniarv, 1920 

2852 

July. 1929 

January. 1020. .. . 
July. 1929 

February, 19A)„-, J 
July, !9A). ----I 

March, 1029 ! 

2830 

2UR2 

2116 

July. 1929 

Fttbruarv. 1020 

j July, 1029 


4 

4 

40 

40 

40 

110 

200 


2h0 

400 

400 


2,000 

2,0<K) 

4,000 
fi, 400 

10. 000 On iMimlsslon. 

4.000 i IMmlto impro' cment. 

3,0f>0 ‘ NtKlular 

4,0<10 ) No t'hnngt* aime jirevlous test. 

7. WXl } Nodular 

2. OCX) Markv^l imiirovement duriiig 0 months. 

2. 000 Nodulur 

1, f)00 ' ?:t iiion'iTy (Imifjftlly 

4H0 1 Noiiulai. iiiurkt^d improvement over 5 months' period. 
4W1 I 8ttilu>nfi!5 

' Kctrf>i:rei>pion, new lesions 
ti. (00 Marke'l tvienta; mofi*'rafe inOltration. 

10.000 , Matioiury to impTutemeDt 

8.400 , NtkdiiUr. del’nite lri,;»r(nenu*nt over 0 montlis, 

2. (KM) I lm|(r<»\emo;U. 

2, (MX) NiKinhr. Inipro^enient over 10 months 

2, hOO ) stationary, 

MO On adintssion. nodular. 

3, W) ' No lm?»rovemrnt. 

12, (KK) (»n adniRMon, markevl lufiltniiitm and etlema. 
h. 400 Uehnite impruveiucnt 
3, ("00 Markt d Improvement «iince ndmisa^ion. 

1,800 on aduiiMiion, hea%> ntidulur. 

1. ‘AW SUpld un pro Yemeni. 

I, f^OO N <»dular , ncav y 
KOO Deh mil. Improvement. 

Stf'tK) \ titular 

2. 400 Slight improvement . 

1.400 NtwJular 

{•MW Oetiiute tn»prf»vement following mart ion 
40 NiKiulai lmj)rovmi: 

40 ' Do 

12, (WW , Nwliiles, hreaking do'^u ami uJwratitig. 
aUKJO ! I Uvratioii more marked 


A study of Table 8 nud the following case reports will show changes 
in the Wasserniann, Kahn» and quantitative Kahn similar to those 
expected in treated and unlrt'ated cases of sypliilis, although none 
of tlie cases had received antisyphiliiic therapy. 
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Tablx} 8. — The rdationnhip of the Waeeerfmnn and Kahn readione and number 

of Kahn unite to the cUnical progreee of leprosy 


Case 

Date 

Wasser- 

mann 

Kabn 


Remarks 

0.1 

0. 0. 

0.05 

C. 0. 

19 

m 

B 

m 

2893..., 

February^ 1929. . 

3 

4 

4 


4 

10.000 



June, 1029 

3 

4 

4 


4 

4,000 

Definite Improvement. 

2857.... 

August, 1928 

4 

4 

4 


4 




January, 1929 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

7,600 

Slow but definite Improvement. 


July. 1920 

2 

2 

4 


4 

2,000 

Continued improvement. 

2838.... 

August, 1928 

1 

3 

4 


4 


February, 1929. . 

0 

0 

4 


4 

^400 

Definite improvement. 


July, 1929 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

2,000 

Continued improvement. 

2888.... 

February, 1929.. 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

12,000 



July, 1929 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3,600 

Marked Improvement. 

2891.... 

February, 1929.. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1,800 



July, 1929 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1,200 

Slight improvement. 

2830.... 

April, 1928 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 




February, 1929. . 

a 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1,400 

Stationary, 


; July, 1929 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

800 

Marked Improvement, following • 









reaction. 

2860.... 

i February, 1929.. 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1,500 



July, 1929 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

800 

Definite Improvement. 

2863.... 

August, 1928 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



1 January, 1929—. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

480 

Improving. 


March, 1929 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

400 

Do. 


July, 1929 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2,800 

Reaction. 

2837.... 

July, 1928 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 




October, 1928.... 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 




starch, 1929 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3.000 

Improving. 


July, 1929 

3 

1 4 

4 

4 

4 

2,800 

Stationary. 

2884.... 

January, 1929... 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

840 

On admission. 


July, 1929 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3,600 

No clinical cliange noted. 

2116.... 

August, 1923.... 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 




April, 1924 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




August, 1928.... 

1 1 

a 

4 

4 

4 




February, 1929.. 


2 

4 

4 

4 

12,000 

Marked nodulation, ulceratton; 








breaking down of noduUis 


July, 1929 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

20,000 

Ulceration and coUJQuation increased. 


Case S89S . — On admission: Heavy nodulation and infiltration of ears, face, 
and extremities; marked edema and cyanosis of hands and feet; Wassermann 

3, 4; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 10,000. After 4 months of slight clinical 
improvement: decrease in infiltration, desquamation of lesions of legs; Wasser- 
mami and Kahn unchanged, quantitative Kahn 4,000. 

Case 2857 , — On admission: Moderate nodulation and infiltration of ears, face, 
and extremities; marked edema and cyanosis of hands and feet. Wassermann 

4, 4; Kahn 4, 4, 4. No quantitative Kahn made. After B months of slow steady 
improvement: Wa.sscrmann 2, 3; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 7,600. Six 
months more of slow definite improvement: Wassermann 2, 2; Kahn 4, 4, 4; 
quantitative Kahn, 2,000. 

Case 2838 , — On admission: Moderate nodulation of oars, face, and extremities; 
marked edema of hands and feet; Wassermann 1, 3; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative 
Kahn not determined. After 6 months of definite improvement: Wassermann, 
negative; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 8,400; after B months of continued 
improvement: Wassermann negative; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 2,000, 

Case 2888 , — On admission: Advanced nodular, heavy infiltration of eata, face, 
trunk, and extremities; marked edema and cyanosis of hands and feet; Wasser- 
mann 3, 4; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 12,000; after B months marked 
improvement though still marked infiltration; severe keratitis cleared; edema and 
cyanosis of feet much improved; Wassermann and Kahn unclianged; quantitative 
^hn from 12,000 to 
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Oa$$ admission: Heavy infiltration of ears and face; Wassermann 

4| 4; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 1,800; after 5 months of slight improvement: 
Wassermann 4, 4; Kahn 4, 4, 4; qiianiiiative Kahn 1,200. 

Cass £830. — ^On admission: Advanced infiltrated leprosy; Wassermann 4, 4; 
Kahn 4, 4, 4; no quantitative Kahn determined. After 10 months of no evident 
clinical change: Wassermann 3, 4; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 1,400. Definite 
improvement following acute reaction; Wassermann 2, 2; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quaniita 
tive Kahn 800. 

Case 2850. — On admission: Advanced nodular; Wasserman 4, 3; Kahn 4, 4, 4; 
quantitative Kahn 1,500; after 6 months of slight clinical improvement: W^asser- 
mann 8, 8; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 800. 

Case 286 $. — On admission: Advanced nodular; Wassermann 4, 4; Kahn 4, 4, 4; 
quantitative Kahn not determined. After 7 months of slight improvement; 
Wassermann 4, 4; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 400. Nine months after 
admission: Increased erythema of existing lesions and appearance of new lesions; 
Wassermann 4, 4; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 2,800. 

Case 2116 . — Admitted 6 years before this study was begun. On admission: 
Moderate nodular; Wassermann and Kahn negative. Five years later: Extremely 
nodular with some degeneration of lesions; Wassermann 1, 8; Kahn 4, 4, 4; no 
quantitative Kahn determined. Six months later: Marked degeneration and 
ulceration of lesions; Wassermann 0, 2; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 12,000. 
Five months later: Marked increase in degeneration and ulceration; Wassermann 
8, 4; Kahn 4, 4, 4; quantitative Kahn 20,000. 

This study of the quantitative Kahn determinations on a small 
group of lepers reveals changes in the number of units correlated with 
clinical changes in the leprosy. 

The results of the Wassermann and Kahn tests and the quantitative 
Kalm are variable during the course of the disease. Variations occur 
with the sera of patients who have received no antisyphililic therapy. 
They bear a definite relation to changes in clinical manifestations of 
the leprosy. It is believed, therefore, that this study shows further 
evidence that a positive Wassermann or a positive Kahn test w ith the 
sera of lepers does not necessarily signify the presence of a syphilitic 
infection. 

SUMMARY 

1. There occurred an abnormally high incidence of positive serum 
reactions in tlie ctises studied. 

2. The positive reactions occurred nearly twice as frequently 
among the females as the males. 

3. The |K>sitive reactions were more fiYMjuent among tlie patients 
under than tliose over 20 heais of age. 

4. Positive reactions were three limes as frequent among the lepers 
as among a control group. 

5. Definite changes in the serum reactions correlated with changes 
in the clinical manifestatious of the le.i)ix)sy w ere observed. 
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THE COUNTY HEALTH UNIT OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY' 

By Fred T. Foard, Acting Assistant Surgeon, United Sioits Public Health 

Service 

Since the first full-time county health unit was ot^anized in Yakima 
County, Wash., in 1911, many changes have been made in the plan 
of conduct of county health programs. When? the public health 
dollar formerly purchased only environmental sanitation, it is now 
also being spent for immunization against typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
smallpox, and scarlet fever, and for the purchase of immune sera in 
the treatment of poliomyelitis and other diseases. Oral and mental 
hygiene have been included in many public health programs os 
routine procedures, while child hygiene has rightly come into its 
own to claim a largo portion of the time and efforts of the personnel. 

< Read befom tbe Annual Conference of County HoaJtli OBtxn, at Beilinghsm, Waak.. Sept 4-fi, l03Qi 
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Nutritional and prenatal clinics, measures for the prevention of 
tuberculosis, pellagra, rickets, hookworm infestation. Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever, tuler«mia, malaria, and many other preventable 
or controllable diseases, including food poisoning, have come to be 
definite responsibilities of those who are engaged in public health 
work. Where a few hundreds of dollars were formerly, and some- 
times rduotantly, provided by public officials for manning the one- 
or two-person county health departments of 19 years ago, thousands 
of dollars are now appropriated in many instances for employing 
experienced personnel trained in the field of disease prevention. 
The full-time county health unit plan has passed through the period 
of skepticism and doubt, when the soundness of its principles was 
questioned by business men and it was looked upon as a fad by the 
uninformed general public. It has at last come to be considered 
an absolute necessity for every progressive rural community and is 
recognized as a sound business enterprise which, when conducted 
properly, wUl pay greater dividends on the capital invested tiian 
any other investment to which the public may subscribe. 

We have arrived at the time when it is much easier to obtain 
necessary funds for establishing county health units than it is to 
provide them with experienced personnel, and we must soon turn 
our attention to the intensive training of public health executives 
and to familiarizing ourselves better, as public health officials, with 
the wider viewpoints of the public health field. There is no move- 
ment of the present day which offers greater opportunity at the 
top than does public health. While some of our leading universities 
are including public health courses as a part of their standard cur- 
ricula, wo are still faced with the necessity of relying to too great 
an extent upon the school of practical experience to furnish our public 
health officials. One can scarcely overemphasize the importance of 
annual or semiannual assemblages of coimty and State health 
workers, where information obtained at round-table discussions will 
later result in greater a(‘oomplishments in wides])read eommuiiities. 

Formerly county health }»rograms were conducted under the 
"trial and error method"; but wc are now coming to follow very 
definite and cleat-cut lines of procedure. The policy of the health 
officer of to-day, whether he be local, State, or Federal, is a coinnuni 
policy with a definite ohie<'tive in view; and while conditions may 
vary widely in different sections of a State, or in ililfcrcnt States, 
all are working tow^ard a common end. Teamwork is necessary, 
however, between public health officials, and with the State as a 
unit, the monthly or semimonthly news letter, edited by the State 
department of health and circulated among all of its public health 
workers, is a verj- effective method of familiarizing every community 
with the procedures of public health workers in other commiuuties. 
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Leadership is an important attribute of the public health i^eial 
who is to be successful in his community. He should therefore make 
every effort to secure the active participation and cooperation of those 
organizations which can help him most in his community program and 
without which his work can not be an outstanding success. He should 
have the support and cooperation of the organized medical profession. 
The progressive private practitioner, wrhether he be family physician 
in general practice or highly trained specialist, should be considered 
his greatest friend and ally in the public health program. The health 
officer should also have the cooperation of boards of education and of 
unofficial voluntary agencies which are interested or engaged in public 
health work. This can frequently be obtained through advisory 
committees composed of representatives of the different groups which 
are interested in various phases of the program. These committees 
should function in addition to the usual official board of health. When 
such cooperation has been obtained, it is necessary for the health 
officer to exhibit qualities of statesmanship in order that he may have 
the worthy suggestions offered by advisory committees approved by 
his board of health. It is only through such coordination of effort 
that the most effective educational programs can be carried out, and 
it is only through educational work that the desired results may be 
obtained. 

The health officer must also be a student of public-health policies, 
as it is only through his familiarity with the most approved policies 
in health protection and promotion that he can assume the r 61 e of 
Kipling’s Sir Anthony Gloucester who, as a secret of hLs success and 
leadership, said: “I give them the scripture text, I keep my light so 
shining a little ahead of the next.” 

While conditions and practices may vary widely in different locali- 
ties, there are cex-tain phases of public health work which are of equal 
importance to all health officers, no matter how widely they are sepa- 
rated geographically. One of the most important of these is the 
promotion of child health. In the conduct of effective child-health 
programs the voluntary agency can be of great assistance and the 
cooperation of boards of education is essential. Too often in the past 
we have considered the routine medical inspection of school children 
as fulfilling our obligation to the school cliild. As a matter of fact, our 
obligation has just started when the medical inspection has been 
completed, and our efforts shall have been time lost unless ways and 
means are provided for bringing about the correction of the physical 
defects found. To accomplish this many plans may be resort^ to, 
but first of all the child himself should be induced to become interested 
in his own physical welfare. It is possible that his interest and 
cooperation may be brought about through constant classroom 
instruction; but he will be more interested if he knows that his teacher 
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and hia parents are also concerned. Usually without the cooperation 
of the parent and the teacher, the child^s interest will soon lag. Active 
parent-teacher associations are, therefore, necessary, and the public- 
health nurse or health officer who can create what may be termed ^*a 
community health spirit'^ has won half the battle. 

Competition between schools for obtaining corrections of physical 
defects is frowned upon by some of our leading health educators; but, 
in the last analysis, results are what we are seeking, and if better 
results may be obtained through competitive programs, why should 
not competition be advocated by public health workers? Perhaps 
one of the most effective systems is that of furnishing to each teacher 
a classroom health chart to be publicly displayed. This shows by red 
stars the normal conditions found in each child at examination, by 
blue stars the physical defects corrected by each child after the exam- 
ination is completed, and by gold stars those children who have had 
all corrections made. As a further inducement a blue ribbon may be 
offered to those children who have had corrections completed; also a 
holiday at some period late in the school year may be offered to 
individual classes which reach a certain definite percentage of defects 
corrected through the year. Su< h a program may be put on a stiU 
further competitive basis by offering a silver cup or other appropriate 
prize to the school, the entire enrollment of which has made the 
greatest progress in public health advancement. To put over such a 
health progT‘am requires leadership on the part of the health officer 
and the public health nurses who come in contact with the school 
children, their teachers, and parents. 

While gi'eat progress has been made during the last two decades 
in the reduction of the national tuberculosis rate, it is considered by 
many experts that the tuberculosis rate can not be reduced much 
further under our present methods of tuberculosis control. Further 
redu(*tion will necessitate a more careful examination of tuberculosis 
contacts and suspects by medical men who arc experienced in tuber- 
culosis work and are able to detect the disease in its earh" stages. It 
will also require a much more thorough follow-up system on th<‘ part of 
our health departments in order that the education of individuals may 
be more effective. Usually expert assistance may be had for the 
examination of tuberculous suspects if chest clinics are held periodi- 
cally through the year. The cost of necessary X-ray e.xaminations 
may be provideil if the necessity therefor is properly presented to 
interested voluntary agencies. 

There is little that is more appealing to the public mind than the 
organization and conduct of crippled children’s societies on a county- 
wide basis. Such societies should not be inamtained by the solici- 
tation of funds from individuals, but should be supported by member- 
&hi|is of various kinds to be sold to those w^ho are interested in that 

45430*--31 2 
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particular phase of public health work. The memberships may cost 
varying sums, depending upon the type desired by the individual. 
They may be designated as members, sustaining members, contrib- 
uting members, or life members, each membership to cost such sums as 
agreed upon by vote of the society. Crippled children’s societies, if 
organized and conducted properly, can always count upon support 
from Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, medical societies, and other organ- 
izations which are usually interested in that type of work. Under 
such an organization all cripples of whatever age, financial standing or 
degree of deformity, should be offered free examination and advice, 
but should be required to pay such amount as they are able for cor- 
rective work done. Where individuals are not in a position to pay in 
full or in part for corrections made, the service should be given them 
without cost. The comity health department is in the best position 
to foster such a program and, through the routine examination of all 
school children, it is in a position to discover all the crippled popula- 
tion of an entire county. The health officer who is sufficiently aggres- 
sive, farsighted, and interested to put over successfully such a program 
always utilizing the public to the greatest advantage, need not worry 
about the next year’s budget for his health department. 

Another very important activity to be considered, where funds will 
permit, is the conduct of oral hygiene campaigns in connection with 
county health programs. This service may be given at comparatively 
small cost to the health department, if a minimum charge is made for 
the work done. Boards of education can usually be convinced of the 
necessity for dental corrective work and their cooperation may be 
obtained in bringing it about, if definite information is presented, 
showing the number of children in need and the extent of the need for 
each child. The eqixipment necessary need not be elaborate to b^n 
with and the program should be started on a small scale. A dentist 
may be engaged for only a few hours a day if funds will not pennit of 
his employment for longer periods. Portable equipment, purchased 
by the board of education or by interested lay societies or organiza- 
tions, may be moved from school to school where rural schools are 
being served. A contra! operating room for the dentist may be 
established where city schools are being served, and the children may 
be required to appear at the dentist’s office according to a schedule 
previously arranged by the school nurse. 

Depending upon the demand for the service at later periods, a more 
elaborate equipment may be purchased and more personnel may be 
employed. Under such a program, cleaning of the teeth, extractions, 
temporary fillings, and the treatment of mouth infections should be 
considered a duty of the dentist in charge. Where or when available 
funds will permit, this service should be given to ail children through 
the grade-school age without cost. The program should be approved 
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by the local dental society and, if possible, local dentists should be 
induced to do the work. In one county in a Pacific Coast State, such 
a program has been developed within a period of three years from a few 
hours^ service given on three days a week by a dentist selected by the 
local society, to the employment of two full-time dentists on an annual 
basis, with full equipment to care for all of the children of the entire 
county. One of the dentists gives her entire time to city school chil- 
dren and is established in a central office where the children come by 
appointment. The other travels from one rural school to another in 
a large inclosed truck which is completely equipped as a dental office 
and includes all necessary instruments, sterilizing equipment, com- 
pressed air, filing cabinets for keeping records, and a sufficient water 
supply for each day's work. Some time after the sj^stem had been 
working in full force the writer had occasion to talk to the president 
and other members of the local dental society and was told that the 
educational work resulting from the dental hygiene campaign had not 
only relieved the members of the society engaged in private practice 
from doing a type of work for which they do not particularly care, but 
that it had doubled the demand for correlative work in the older chil- 
dren of grade-school and high-school age. In such programs women 
dentists may be employed if it is possible to obtain them, as they are 
usually veiy successful with small children and can be depended upon 
to stay with the w^ork for long periods. 

It is believed by hoidth officers who have included dental hygiene as 
a routine part of their public health programs, that there is no phase 
of work which is more popular with the public, especially with the 
people of the rural areas, than is the dental hygiene program. Cer- 
tainly there is little more far-reaching in its effect upon the physical 
welfare of an individual than good teeth. More attention should be 
given to the care of the teeth during the early years of life, and this 
field offers an ofiportunity to the local health officer to render a 
greatly neglected and much needed service to approximately 70 per 
cent of the child population of his community. 

Many other new and important activities are luw confronting the 
county health officer wdiich were not formerly considered a part of the 
county health program. They are demanding time and attention and 
the routine public health program of the future must bo arranged 
so as to include them. Among those of most imjiortance may be 
mentioned studies in mental hygiene, educational programs pertain- 
ing to the control of cancer ami tuberculosis through early diag- 
nosis and treatment; the correction of endocrinological deficiencies 
in the infant, preschool, and grade-school child; the establislunent of 
nutritional and prenatal clinics; and similar activities. In that one 
of the aims of the inodeni health movement is the prolongation of life, 
the health department may also be particularly concerned in the great 
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increase of deaths occurring during recent years as a result of autonio> 
l»le accidents. Every effort should he made by public hedtii officials 
in cooperation with law-enforcement officials to keep constantly bd^ore 
the public knowledge of the great toll of lives that are urmecesssrily 
being lost each year through careless driving and measures for meeting 
this situation. 

Groat progress was made through educational programs during and 
shortly after the World War in enlightening the public as to the dan- 
gers of venereal disease. It seems that there has been a considerable 
let-up on the part of public health officials during recent years in their 
efforts to control venereal infections. To say nothing of the great loss 
of health and life incident to venereal infection, it is probable that these 
diseases are still responsible for the greatest economic loss to the 
people of the country of any group of diseases. Antivencreal disease 
educational programs and the conduct of venereal treatment clinics 
can not be too strongly uiged as a routine procedure for the local health 
department. A county health program cap not be c.onsidered as being 
a well-rounded program if it does not include this phase of work. 

The several phases of public health mentioned above are of com- 
paratively recent origin, but they must be met by the health program 
of the future. Though mention has not been made of the necessity 
for food and daily sanitation, for farm sanitation, for immunization 
and vaccination campaigns against diphtheria, typhoid fever, and 
smallpox, for communicable disease control through isolation and 
quarantine, it is assumed that these activities arc already established 
routine procedure of every active health department. 

The movement for full-time county health departments throughout 
the country has made great progress during the 19 years siiw^e the 
first full-time unit was established on July 1, 1911, in the State of 
Washington. With 505 full-time county units in operation on 
Januaiy 1 of this year (1930), we will approach the 600 mark before 
the year is over. Approximately 24 per cent of our rural population 
is now being served by a health service that is reasonably effective, 
but which still has room for considerable improvement. We yet have 
about 3,000 counties in the United States in which full-time county 
or district health service is applicable. The development of this 
tremendous field in the future can take place only as fast as we can 
train personnel to take charge of the individual unite. With so great 
a demand for trained personnel during the next 10 or 20 years, and 
with the many added responsibilities which are being incorporated 
into the public health program in increasing numbers each year, the 
public health official must be progressive if he would successfully 
meet the situation. The time when the political appointee can 
expect to be tolerated in the public health field without progressing 
with the movement is about past. The people the countiy over are 
very rapidly coming to know what the prevention of disease and the 
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promotion of the public health mean in a literal sense. They realize 
its importance both from the standpoint of the prevention of unnec- 
essary suffering and death and from the standpoint of dollars and cents 
saved. Public sentiment, therefore, is demanding higher standards 
and more efficient health-protective service than could be given a 
decade ago, when public health appointments were made primarily to 
fulfill political obligations and, perhaps, secondarily, to the lowest 
bidder for the position. Since the full-time county health depart- 
ment movement started a little less than 20 years ago, the national 
death rate from all causes has dropped from a little more than 14 per 
1,000 population to 11; the tuberculosis (respiratory) death rate has 
dropped from 138 per 100,000 population to 68; the infant-mortality 
rate has been reduced from 129 per 1,000 children boni to 08; the 
typhoid fever rate has been reduced 80 per cent; and the diphtheria 
rate has been reduced about 65 per cent in the same period of time. 

With such an enviable record to look back upon the public health 
field has greater progress to look forward to and to work for in the 
future. Although many of our public health executives arc still 
handicapped by lack of funds to carry on rapidly expanding programs, 
it is nevertheless true that the health ofTiccr who possesses the quali- 
fications of leadership, statesmanship, and organization ability, can 
frequently overcome hanciicaps which would otherwise completely 
retard his progress. We should therefore continue to carry on with 
ever broadening viewpoints of the rapidly growing and fascinating 
field of ])ublic health administration. The old adage "'There is more 
in the man than there is in the land’^ is just as true of the field of 
public health as it is in fanning, or in any other line of endeavor. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for February, 1931 

The accompanying tnlile, taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
March, 1931, issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., presents 
the mortality record of the industrial insurance department of the 
company for February, 1931 , as compared with that for the preceding 
month and for the corresponding month of last year. It also gives a 
comparison of the cumulative rates for January and February of the 
years 1931 and 1930, The rates are based on a strength of approxi- 
mately 19,000,000 insured persons in the United States and Canada. 

With regard to health conditions in this group of persons during 
February, 1931, the Bulletin states: 

Although health conditions in both January and February w^cre by no means 
as good as last year, the cumulative death rate for these tw'o montlis is not far 
from the average for the same iXTiod during the last 10 years. The year-to- 
date mortality rate, in fact, was only 6.3 per cent higher than the minimum for 
this two-month period — recorded only last year. 
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The higher mortality this year has not apphed to Canada and Hiat pAti of 
the United States lying west of the Bocky Mountains. Among approximately 
one and one-quarter millions of Metropolitan policyholders who live in Canada, 
the early 1931 health record has indeed been better than ever before, and amoog 
1,140,000 living west of the Rockies a slight drop is in evidence as compared with 
last year. 

The relatively higher mortality in January and February was due, directly or 
indirectly, to the widespread prevalence of influenza and pneumonia. The com- 
bined death rate for these diseases at the end of February was 27.6 per cent 
higher than in 1930, As invariably happens when there is above-average prev- 
alence of influenza, increased death rates were recorded for the principal degenera- 
tive conditions (heart disease, chronic nephritis, and cerebral hemorrhage). The 
mortality rates for cancer and diabetes also increased sharply, and It is certain 
that influenzal attacks hastened the d<?aths of many persons affected w'ith these 
chronic conditions. The increase in the general death rate only serves to empha- 
size that any widespread outbreak of influenza, even though the type be relatively 
mild, constit <itea a serious public health hazard. 

There are three outstandingly favorable items in the early 1931 health record: 
(1) The remarkably low diphtheria death rate is foremast. The cumulative 
mortality rate for this distase is at the very low figure of 6.3 per 100,000, a drop 
of 37 per cent from the previous minimum for the like period of any year. (2) 
The mortality from tuberculosis has actually recorded a small decline in spite of 
the increase in the general death rate. This gives reason for the belief that the 
continuity of the drop in the tuberculosis mortality rate will not be interniptod 
this year. (3) Diseases incidental to pregnancy and childbirth caused fewer 
deaths in January and February than during the corresponding period of any 
previous year. 

Death rates (annual basis) per 100,000 for principal causes of death 
(Industrial Insurance department, Metrot>oUtan LUe ]iiSuru/»(« C'o.] 


Rate per 100, COO llvesi exposed ’ 


Cause of death 


Total, all camses 

Tyrihoid fever 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

Uiphtoerla 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Tuberculosis of respiratory sjstem 

Cancer 

Diabetes mcllltus 

CerebreJ hemorrhage 

Organic diseases of heart 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Other respiratory diseases 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Bright's disease (chronic nephritis) 

PuerjHjral state 

Suicides 

Homicides 

Other external causes (excluding suicidee and 

homicides) 

Traumatism by automobiles 

All other cauaea 


Feh 

19:51 

Jan. 

1931 

Feb. 

liKiO 

Puniulatlve 

Jun.-Feb 

mi 

1930 

l.(»4.4 

m 5 

0t>3 H 

1,0)0 9 

951.3 

1 :5 ( 14 

L3 

1.4 

1 2 

3 0 

2 0 

3 3 

28 

2.7 

4 1 

.3 3 

3.0 

3.7 

3 8 

4.0 

4 0 

5 5 

4 3 

5.0 

a. 7 

0 n 

0 Q 

6 3 

10.0 

f> 

30 3 

27 3 

43.8 

28,7 

H) y 

78 0 

82.3 

79 8 

80.0 

7Z2 

ru » 

71 9 

71 0 

70.8 

M 0 

Hl.O 

78 1 

82 7 

78 8 

2r> 3 

23.5 

m2 

2 i a 

21.3 

f>4 2 

75. 1 

08.2 

89.9 

83.5 

171 9 

175 » 

109, 0 

173 8 

185.0 

14fi. 7 

122 9 

117.2 

134.2 

1118 

15.1 

13 $ 

11.8 

14 4 

12.0 

0 1 

11.1 

11.1 

10.1 

11.3 

75 1 

74.0 

71 0 

74.9 

714 

10.0 

11 1 

14.4 

11.0 

23.1 


7.7 

7.5 

R.5 

8.1 

AO 

0.8 

5.5 

1 8.2 

8,3 

51.5 

eaa 

M17 

56,1 

80.1 

15.3 

21.7 

15.4 

18.7 

18.4 

206 5 

200.9 

208.5 

i 

208.8 

200.8 


) All figures in this table include insured infants under one year of age. The rates are iiihleot to 10^ 
eoneotion, since they are based on provisional estimates of lives exposed to risk. 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Conviction for urdaufvl possession of cocaine hydrochloride sus- 
tained . — (Montana Supreme Court; State v. Mah Sam King, 295 
P. 1014; decided Feb. 2, 1931.) The defendant was convicted of 
violating section 3200 of the Revised Codes, 1921, by having unlaw- 
fully in his possession some cocaine hydrochloride. One of the points 
decided by the supreme court was that the drugs referred to in section 
3200 were those enumeratetl in section 3186 of the Revised Codes as 
amended by chapter 5 of the laws of 1929. The court stated that, 
while the reference in section 3200 was originally to the drugs specified 
in section 3189, the later ameudment of section 3186, being the most 
recent expression of the legislature with respect to the matter, super- 
seded section 3189. Section 3186 specifically mentioned “alkaloid 
cocaine” or “any derivative” thereof, and there was testimony that 
hydrocldoride cocaine was derived directly from alkaloid cocaine. 


DEATHS FROM INFLUENZA AND PNEUMONIA IN LARGE 

CITIES 

Deaths from influenza and pneumoma (all fonm) tn certain large alie.s of the 
Vnited States during the five ireeks ended Apnl KiSl — a continuation of the 

table appearing on page QoS of the Public Health Reports dated March 30, 1931. 
(From the Weekly Ifealth fndeXt issued by the Bureau of the Census^ Department 
of Commerce) 



Inilucnro 

Pncuiuuma 

City 

Wrek eu<1od~ 

_ _ _ 


W cek code 1— 


April 


-Maiih 




Miiroh 



4 

28 

21 

’* 


< 

2S 

21 

H 

7 

Total 

m 

KM 

212 

2rjo 

2^r3 

J,10H 

I,isf) 

i,2:*4 

1,290 

L332 








Akron 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

Id 

9 

n 

10 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

S 

5 

4 

s 

6 

Atlnnta 

0 

3 

10 

b 

10 

(t 

0 

b 

13 

12 

llnitimore 

2 

1 

2 

S 

3 

49 

45 

M 

70 

42 

I)inrurii;hain. 

h 

9 

8 

S 

5 

7 

9 

11 

11 

fl 

Boston 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

21 

10 

‘i-! 

23 

29 

Bn«lR<*i)ort 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

5 

7 

3 

4 

Buffalo * 

3 


4 

1 

3 

20 

31 

41 

25 

35 

('ambrulga 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•> 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Canidon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 i 

8 

12 

11 

2 

Canton 

1 

1 

3 

7 

1 

2 \ 

3 

6 

6 

3 

Chl(*tt(to 

H 

8 

10 

14 

12 

*4 1 

f»7 

07 

79 

C7 

Cincinnati 

5 

8 

A 

6 

» I 

12 1 

1 10 

10 

21 

16 

Cievelami 

4 

7 

8 

7 

17 

34 

1 31 

U 

38 

40 

Coiimibus 

2 

•T i 
t > 

f) 

6 

4 

2 

1 10 

14 

15 

7 

8 

Dallas 

7 

8 ' 

3 

3 

2 

21 

1 1^^ 

12 

! 11 

Dayton 

1 

0 

2 ' 

1 

3 

8 

1 5 

10 

9 

7 

Denver 

1 j 

3 

3 

8 

4 

15 

12 

15 

C5 

16 

l>f« Moinei........ 

0 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

5 

5 

6 

Detroit. 

n 1 

n 

10 

7 

10 

41 

42 

41 

40 

44 

Duluth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Kl Paso 

1 

i 2 

1 0 

2 

2 

5 

3 

4 

4 

8 

Krie 

Fall River 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

4 

6 

2 

2 

3 

8 

Flint 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 

2 

5 

6 

10 

7 

Fort Worth 

2 

I 

1 

2 

0 

5 

6 

7 

4 

6 

Onuid Rapids..* 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 
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Deaths from influensa and pneumonia (aU farms) in eeriain large eUiei ef the 
United States during the five weeks ended April 4, i9St, e(c.-~^ontinued 



Influenjsa 

Pneumottia 

city 

Week ended — 

Week ended-- 

April 

March 

April 

March 


4 

28 

21 

14 

7 

4 

28 

21 

14 

7 

Wmistmi 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

5 

5 

7 

s 

IxtdUnApAliji . 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

14 

16 

16 

26 

18 

Jersey City 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

15 

0 

15 

15 

12 

7 



2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

4 

8 

8 

5 

Kansas - r 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

13 

11 

27 

16 

3d 

KnoxTUIe.J* 

2 

0 

1 

d 

0 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

Long Beach 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

5 

1 

2 

Los^ngftlefi ^ 

2 


4 

6 

5 

26 

18 

17 

20 

17 

Louisville 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

17 

7 

11 

23 

22 

L«owell ..... .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

A 

1 

4 

Lviin 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

3 

5 

5 

4 

Memphis 

8 

8 

4 

7 

5 

10 

13 

0 

iF 

13 

Miami 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

4 

3 

0 

3 

Milwaukee 

4 

4 

2 

5 

8 

5 

8 

12 

8 

19 

Minneapolis 

2 

4 

2 

6 

7 

lU 

12 

13 

13 

18 


7 

1 

2 

3 

11 

6 

A 

7 

6 

13 

New Bedford ............ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

5 

2 

5 

New Hftvfln 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

7 

6 

7 

s 

Kew Orleans ... 

a 

2 

4 

4 

5 

ikI 

22 

21 

25 


New York 

17 1 IS 

22 

22 

30 

28;i 

2:»K 

241 

2AA 


Newark, N. J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

11 

10 

13 


Oakland 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

6 

4 

6 


Oklahoma Gity..,— ... 

3 

f> 

5 

0 

2 

18^ 

17 

8 

12 


Omaha 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

10 

9 


Paterson 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

100 

A 

2 

7 


Philadelphia 

11 

9 

13 

12 

16 

88 

100 

83 


PiUsburgh 

9 

li 

8 

14 

21 

42 

69 

63 

66 

62 

Portland, Oreg 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

9 

11 

6 

10 

u 

praviden^A - - - - -T- 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

V 

8 

13 

A 

11 

Richmond 

0 

5 

0^ 

3 

2 

1 

4 


7 


Rochester .... 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 5 i 

11 

u 

10 


Bt. Louis 

5 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 31 > 

32 

23 

28 

St. Paul 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 7 * 

7 

13 

7 


Salt Lake City 

2 

2 


0 

1 

1 2 • 

2 

.3 


San Antonio 

8 

5 

3 

3 

7 

6 

9 

6 

3 


San Diego 

1 

0 

1 1 

' 0 

1 

4 [ 

2 

4 

3 


Ran FrAnrri<ino 

1 

4 

6 

1 4 

A 

4 i 

A 

11 

11 


Schenectady ... 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4 1 

2 

0 

3 


battle 

7 

8 

10 

10 

14 

7 t 

7 

14 

10 


Somerville 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

4 i 

2 

! 2 

A 


South Bend 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

A 

2 

6 

Spokane 

1 

1 

€ 

1 

2 

1 i 

1 

7 

5 

3 

Springfwld, Mosk. . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

10 

6 

3 

8 

8 

Syracuse 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 8 

4 

T 

Tacoma 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 i 

8 

' 8 

4 

3 

Tolftdn 

4 

1 

3 

7 

A 

17 ! 

12 

! g 

16 

n 

6 

Trenton . _ . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

10 

3 

9 

mica 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

4 

1 

3 

Washington, D. 0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

17 

30 

31 

15 

35 

Waterbury 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Wilmington, Del 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

3 

3 

4 

Worcester ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

7 

4 

2 

Yonkers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 7 

4 

2 

Youngstown 

a 

0 

0 

2 

4 

6 

6 

1 U 

A 

12 










DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 4, 1931 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended April 4f 1931, and corresponding week of 1930, (From 
the Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Censvis, Department of 
Commerce) 

OorrMpondiog 

Week ended April 4, lUSl week, tilSO 


Policies in force 75, 139, 274 75, 712, 783 

Numl^er of death claims 18, 4U 15, 574 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 9. 3 10. 7 
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lh43^ik$ ‘ fr<m aU in certain large cities of the United ftiates during the week 

endM April 4^ 19$ Ip infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19S0, (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census^ DepartmefU of Commerce) 

(Tlietfttes pttblished to this summary arc based upon mi l-year population e.'timates derived from the 

19:«) censusl 


City 


Total (81 cities) ; h.m 


Akron 

Albany * 

Atlanta 

White 

('oloml 

Baltimore • 

White 

Colored 

BiriniriRham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridjteiiurt 

BuBalo 

Cambridffe 

Caniden 

Canton 

('hkii^o • 

Ctocinnatl 

Cleveland — . 

Columbttt 



White 

C'olored 

Payton 

Penver 

Pes Moines 

Peiroii 

Ptiluth 

KJ Taso 

Erie 

Fall River • » 

FUni 

Fort Worth 

While 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

rokwed 

lndianaiK){is 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo. .. 

Knoxville 

White. 

(Colored 

Long Beach 

Los Auftolee 

Louisville 

White. 

Coloretl 

’ 

Lynn. 


White... 
^ <tolored. 

Miami 

White... 

Colored. 


Wook ended Apr. 4, 1U31 

Corresponding 
week, 1030 

Death rate * for 
the first 14 
wt*eks 

^-3 
;* e 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 
under ! 
1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate « 

Death 
rate * 

Death.s 

under 

1 yi‘ar 

1931 

1030 

h.m 

13.1 

787 

«62 

13.5 

904 

. 

14.0 

13.3 


6.0 

5 

40 

9 6 

7 

8.5 

8.9 

32 

1Z9 

1 

20 

17 1 

4 

15.1 

16.0 

U 

13.9 

12 

12:1 

14 2 

a 

16 6 

17.2 

34 


3 1 

4K 


2 



40 


0 1 

250 

(•) 

3 

(•) 

(•) 

244 

15 6 

18 i 

61 

16 1 

22 

17.4 

15.8 

174 



13 ! 

.56 


14 



70 

(•) 

® i 

78 

(•> 

8 

(•) 

(•) 

102 

10,7 

7 

70 

13 3 

8 

15.8 

1A5 

40 



86 


0 



53 

(•) 

2 ! 

40 

(«) 

8 

(*) 

(•» 

221 

14 7 

22 

fV3 

16 7 

26 

16.0 

16.1 

32 

11.3 

1 

17 

12.1 

2 

13.1 

1A2 

IRl 

14.4 

13 

53 

15 9 

24 

15.5 

14.5 

2S 

IZK 

2 

40 

16 0 

2 

14.1 

14.5 

r. 

15 3 

2 

3*^1 

18 4 

7 

IS 4 

15.4 

2h 

13.7 

4 

01 

0 4 

8 

11.2 

11.5 

729 

11.0 

73 

A5 

12 6 

95 

12.0 

11.8 

IM 

17 2 

11 

66 

19.0 

29 

; 17 0 

17.7 

zv\ 

13 .5 

15 

44 

11.6 

15 

. 12.7 

12 3 

07 

17.1 

4 

30 

16 3 

13 

! 15.2 

15 3 

70 

, 14.6 

4 


11.3 

7 

. 12.7 

1Z6 

55 


3 


! 




21 

' (*) 

1 


' (*) 

0 

(*) 


CO 

15. 1 

5 

70 

! 0 0 

2 

! 14 1 

10.5 

m 

15.4 

5 

48 

^ 17 7 

' 8 

' 16 0 

15.7 

r> 

0 0 

1 

18 

12.0 

3 

• 12. 5 

1Z8 

315 ' 0.0 

34 

54 

11 4 

; 54 

9 7 

10.5 

14 

, 7.2 

0 

0 

9 2 

' 1 

' 11.6 

11 3 

41 

1 20,4 

5 


19 8 

! 3 

< 18.8 

18.6 

24 

; 10 6 

2 

37 

12. 6 

1 

• 11.5 

11.4 

3:1 

14.0 

2 

45 

12 7 

- 8 

140; 14.0 

10 

6 0 

4 

61 

8.3 

! 6 

; 8 0 

10.3 

4^1 

! 13 4 

3 


U.4 

4 1 12, 1 

12 3 

SO 


3 i 

1 


3 



4 

; (*) 

0 


(^■> 

1 

, 0 

(•) 

27 

8 2 

1 

' 15 

17 6 

3 

t 9 7 

n.o 

61 

1 10.3 

6 


11 3 

> 6 

! 11 9 

13.0 

31> 


3 


i 

4 



ri 

' (*) 

3 



: (^) 

2 

' («) 


04 

. 13.8 

6 


! 15 3 

5 

15 5 

16,3 

74 


4 

38 





iso 


1 

67 


1 3 

(*) 

(•) 

00 

‘ 14.7 

14 

124 

, 

• 13 0 

' i;i 

13 K 

12.7 

3.5 

14,8 

1 

21 

r 16 7 

2 

15.8 

13.0 

25* 


1 



1 



6 

' (•) 


0 

(«) 

; 1 

m 

(*) 

113 

i 14 4 

1 10 

76 

' 14 5 

h 

' 15 5 

14.4 

31 

1 14.8 

2 

43 

0.8 , 3 

, 14.5 

16.0 

2fi 

\ 

2 

48 


3 



5 

[ (*) 

0 

0 

! C) 

0 ; («; 

(•') 

27 

! 0 3 

0 

O' 10 1 

2 

j 10.8 

10.6 

ZVX 

i 0.3 

16 

46 

: 10 . 8 

21 

j 11 8 

12.2 

106 

i 17.0 

1 ” 

04 

5 14.4 

! 6 

j 17. 5 

14.7 


1 


60 


> 6 



23 

1 (‘) 

1 V 

265 

i (•) 

0 

j («) 

m 

31 

: 16 0 

2 

51 

11 0 

1 ^ 

15.1 

15 2 

24 

! 12 2 

j 1 

26 

6.1 

1 

12.8 

12.0 

112 

: 22 6 

14 

148 

10 0 


18.6 

18.2 


1 

1 6 

100 

) 

i 5 



51 

! (•> 

8 

'm 

i («) 

1 ^ 

(®) 


21 

{ 0.7 

1 

25 ! 16 4 

3 

1 14.6 

13.9 

14 


0 

0 


1 1 

* 

7 

i C) 

1 

88 

(•) 

2 i C) 

1 (•) 


See tootuolos at end of table. 
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Deaths ^ from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 4t 19S1, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930 — Continued 



W'eok ended Apr. i, 

1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate * (or 
the first 14 
weeks 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate* 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

White 

109 

190 

«» 

33 

9.0 
11 0 
23.1 

11 

13 

0 

A 

48 

84 

89 

100 

10.0 

10.5 

24.7 

14 

8 

9 

0 

10 7 
12.4 
18.7 

10.8 

11.4 

17.9 

Colored 

M 

(•') 

1 

69 

(«) 

3 

C) 

(«) 

New Bedford ^ 

28 

13 0 

0 

159 

14.8 

3 

13.4 

12.3 

New Haven 

34 

10 9 

3 

57 

11 2 

3 

13 8 

14.8 

New Orleans 

White 

m 

»7 

18.0 

19 

7 

104 

58 

18.0 

17 

10 

19.7 

19,5 

Colored 

04 

(•) 

12 

196 

(*) 

7 

(•) 

(*) 

New York 

1,7:17 

12 8 

147 

01 

13 0 

138 

13 5 

12.2 

Bronx borough 

229 

9 0 

26 

57 

8.5 

7 

98 

8.7 

Brooklyn borough 

(K)0 

11 9 

50 

53 

11 9 

01 

12 6 

11.3 

Manhattan borough 

093 

19 9 

53 


19 4 

49 

20 6 

18.1 

Queens borough 

105 

7.5 

17 

40 

9.3 

10 

K 7 

8 0 

Richmond borough 

ffO 

16.0 

2 


10. 7 

5 

H 5 

IS 2 

Newark, N. J 

Oakland 

III 

i:t 0 

12 

03 

12 7 

11 

n 8 

14. 1 

02 ! 

11. 1 

2 

20 

8 4 

3 

12 2 

12 2 

Oklahoma City 

02 j 

• 10.4 

7 

97 

10 S 

4 

12 0 

10.7 

Omaha 

50 

13 5 

2 

22 

14 0 

0 

15.1 

14.4 

Paterson 

:io J 

11 3 

3 

52 

13-2 

4 

15 8 

13.8 

Philadelphia 

518 

13.7 

02 

15 

90 

15 0 

02 

24 

10 0 

14 1 

Pittsburgh 

291 ' 

l.V 5 

i 52 j 

15 2 

17 9 

15.7 

Portland, Oreg 

71 

12.1 

:i 

: 3<i I 

H) 7 

3 

13 0 

13.9 

Providence 

69 

14.1 

12 

; in 

10 7 

8 

15 3 

15.5 

Richmond 

55 

15. 0 

4 

' 58 

1:1 9 

0 

17 8 

10.3 

White 

37 


1 

1 22 ' 


3 



Colored 

18 1 

(•) 1 

3 

1 litS j 

"(«) “1 

3 : 


! (•) 

Rochester 

7U , 

12 4 

6 1 


13 8 ! 

» ; 

14 0 

1 , 1. 1 

6t. I,Kniis 

289 , 

IK 2 

10 j 

1 34 1 

10 2 I 

' 13 ! 

18 4 

15 2 

8t. Paul 

! 01 ; 

11 5 

4 1 

1 ‘•J i 

10 5 ' 

5 ' 

n.H 

11.3 

Salt I.tak 0 City » 

29 ; 

10 0 

; 4 

CO f 

19 0 i 

0 

13 2 

14.5 

San AnPmio 

03 ; 

13.7 

11 

i 

19 0 

15 

15 2 

IH.8 

San Diego 

51 I 

17 0 

3 1 

' * 01 } 

9 8 ! 

4 ; 

15 8 

15.6 

San Francisco 

i5:i • 

12 4 ) 

5 ‘ 

33 

14 3 ' 

9 

14 7 

14.1 

Schenectady 

19 ' 

10 3 1 

1 i 

29 1 

15 s : 

4 

1L8 

11 9 

Seattle 

110 , 

1.5 4 ) 

' 


11 4 ! 

3 

13 4 

12.0 

Somerville 

21 

11 in 

2 ' 

74 i 

10 0 ) 


11 3 ! 

12 0 

South Bend 

19 

9.2 1 

3 

75 

11 4 1 

1 ! 

9.4 

9,9 

Spokane 

31 ; 

14 9 

0 , 

0 ! 

10 8 

3 1 

13 4 

13 2 

Springfield, Mass 

41 

14 0 


107 I 

13 9 


14 0 

14 0 

Syracu.se 

Tacoma. 

47 ' 

n 5 

4 


12 7 

4 

12 9 

12.9 

27 1 

1.1 1 > 

2 

51 ! 

14 1 

1 

15 3 

1.3. 5 

Toledo 

70 1 

13 9 

7 

04 j 

15 9 

5 1 

13 8 

H.3 

Trenton 

51 1 

21 5 

7 

122 

14 4 

4 i 

19 9 

18 2 

Utica 

:i5 : 

17 H 

11 


22 5 

^ ! 

16.0 

16 7 

Washington, D. C 

White 

139 i 
83 1. 

14.7 

9 i 
5 j 


15 7 


18 4 

16.1 

Colored 

m , 

(«)'“ 

4 1 

r,« 

(*)’” 

13 

1 

’ 

* («) 

Waterbury 

21 ! 

10 9 

7 

2U t 

9 9 

n,4 

11 2 

Wilmington, Del. ’ 

34 j 

10.0 

4 

80 1 

10. 0 

1 

10. 6 

1.5.9 

W'oTf •ester 


14 0 

9 

12:1 

17 

8 

15 0 

15.8 

Yonkers 

D i 

4.1 

3 

79 

10 4 

3 

10.3 

9 2 

Youngstown 

«i 

13 0 

8 

113 ( 

12.5 

7 

11.8 

11 0 


t Deaths of nonresitlents ar© Include^i. Stillbirths ar« oxclude<l , 

* These rates represent annual rates per I, (100 |•op^lallou. as estlrnateil for JIKU and Jt>30 by the anth- 
znetl(*nl method. 

births “Oder 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left Wank ate not In the reghttrstlwi area for 

* Data for 76 ritice. 


» Deaths for week end^ Friday. 

the cities for which deiatrw arc shown by color, the percentage of colored population in 1029 was 






PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No h$aUh departmenit State or locaL can effectively prevent or control disease toithoui 
knowledge of wheUf where^ ana under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

rrbem reports are preliminary, and the figures ure sui*joct to ciiange when later returns are received by 

the State health oftioers) 


Reports for Weeks Ended April 11» 1S31» and April 12, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable discasfs reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended April 11 ^ 1931 ^ and April 1^, 1930 



Diphtheria I 

1 

Influenra 

Meiisles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

DlvtsUm and State 

Veek ! 
ended 
Apr 

11. 

mi 

Week 

ended 

Aimt 

12. 

ittJO 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

n, 

mi 

Week 

ended 

Apr 

12. 

IHSO 

Week 

ended 

Apr 

il. 

1031 

Week 

endeni 

Apr 

12. 

1030 

\\ oek 
ended 
Apr 

H, 

mi 

eek 

ended 

Att. 

12. 

mo 

Kew Knghind States: 

Maine 

3 

1 

6 

7 

18 

40 

0 

0 

Kew Haxni»8hlre- .1-. 

1 


2 

3a 

0 

0 

Vermont ' 






3 

13 

0 

0 

M ossacdnisetts 

52 

40 

8 

8 

47S 

1.201 

3 I 2 

Khode Island 

4 

7 

1 


40 

4 

0 

0 

t'onnecticiit 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

no 

U 

157 

5 

> 2»> 

5 

» 32 

705 

2.137 

20 

1, 44S 


* 

33 

New Jersey 

1‘eimaylvania 

East North t'enUtU States. 

Ohio 

51 
viri 

52 

107 

24 



n.' 

24 

47 

020 

4,741) 

s:.2 

l,2Jy 

i,38y 

6l>j 

» 

14 

2 

5 

20 

9 

liitiiana - 

2H 

22 

S2 


vw 

107 

15 

11 

lUinoie. 

IP' 

138 

IH 

P) 

j.b;»o 

m 

27 

10 

Mii’higtin 

W tsconsin 

West North Centra) Slates: 

Mtimeetnu 

Iowa 

i:' 

: 

; 3 1 

7h 

12 

4 

l^ 

1 

3 

lOh 

3 

03 

C82 

137 
V? , 

lC.rt)8 

80** 

304 

3»2 

13 

4 

* 

2 

41 

3 

2 

5 

Minsiniri 

North Ihdcota 

I 

’ 4 

34 

K 

j 

; “ 

447 

M 

rw 

:a) 

12 

0 

20 

3 

South Gakotn. 

Nebr^ieku 

K anRaj» 

I 5 

: i»> 

' <j 

U 

5 1 2 

3) ' 5 

, U>8 

i 23 

ihi 

52^^ 

744 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

South Allamie Slater: 

Delaware 

Maryland^ - 

1 ! 
3 i 

1 P< . 

^ n, 

•io 

44 

22S 

1. 301' 

6 i 

42 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Distrirt of Columbia 

VinSnltL 

<* i 

y 

3 


373 

12 j 

0 

1 

We!»t Virginia 

North CaroUfia 

South Carolina 

Georgia * 

Florid^ 

. 'h ' 

2U i 

4 

i fi ' 

6 ; 

14 

; 40 

PvS 

XI 
1, 153 
410 
Ha 

28 

71 

(Xki 

77 

3 

1,01.5 

105 

" *i3rj 

41 1 

i 

3 

4 

2 

9 

0 

u 

! h* 

Mfv 

m 

102 1 
520 

1 

1 

1 

2 

East Soutit ('entral Stauv:: 

Keutueky 


1 

1 



1 302 . 

40 

4 

11 

TeniMwaee......* 

Alatmma 

Mlaaitteippl 

f 21 

12 i 

t 0 

13 

5 ' 

201 

345 

67 

05 

i SI 

• 483 

1 

210 

172 

2 

6 

' 2 

30 

2 

16 


York City only. • V\ ei>k ended Friday. » Typhus fever; 1 case m Georgia. 



April 24, 1931 


984 


CaaeB of certain communieahle diseastB reported by telegraph by State health agieen 
for weeke ended April 11, 1P51, and April liS, 19S0 — Continued 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

ntenlngitis 

Week 

ended 

T 

1631 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

12. 

1630 

Week 

ended 

T 

1631 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

12. 

1630 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

11, 

mi 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

12. 

1680 

Week 

ended 

T 

1631 

Week 

ended 

1930 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas 

2 

1 

200 

83 

24 

61 

1 

4 

1.oniMAna . . 

15 

18 

57 

10 

8 

78 

2 

5 

Oklahoma*. , 

17 

lA 

150 

74 

21 

460 

2 

2 

Texas 

20 

28 

77 

41 

67 

180 

1 

0 

Mountain States: 








Montana . r n, 

3 

2 



72 

41 

0 

2 

Idaho . . 

5 



ilMiiili 

5 

31 

1 

0 

Wyoming.. . . . ..... 

1 

1 



3 

IS 

0 

0 

Colorado. 

10 

5 

IBBBH 


139 


0 

3 

New Mexico ___ _ . . 

1 

9 

6 


46 

81 

2 

0 

Arizona .... 


5 

3 

9 

21 

38 

0 

5 

ntahJ 


1 

6 

3 

1 

297 

] 

13 

Pacific States: 








Washington 

10 

2 

.^7 

4 

35 

281 


6 

Oregon 

6 

4 

72 

36 

113 

156 

i 1 

1 

Calfforuia.. 

70 

58 

100 

23 

1,532 

2.524 

1 7 

10 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

W'wk 

We#k 

W’wtk 

W'eek 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ench'd 

ended 

endecl 

ended 

ended 


Apr. 11, 

Apr. 12, 

Apr. 11. 

Apr 12, 

Apr 11, 

Apr. 12, 

Apr 11, 

Apr 12, 


1931 

1630 

1631 

1630 

1631 

1630 

1931 

1630 

New England States: 









Maine 

0 



50 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Now Hampshire 

0 



20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Vermont 

0 



H 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 



m 

U 


0 

0 

Kbode Island 

0 

0 

55 

25 

^■1 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

65 

101 


0 

1 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

5 

1 

632 

5H6 

5 

14 

16 

0 

New Jersey 

0 

1 

287 

21,7 

0 


3 

4 

Pennsylvania 

0 

1 

640 

616 

0 

i 

11 

6 

East North Central States; 









Ohio 

0 

0 

460 

440 

78 

156 

1 

5 

Indiana 

0 

0 

320 

1M2 

01 

167 

2 

5 

Illinois 

1 

0 

512 

554 

12 

130 

7 

7 

Michigan 

0 

0 

2H0 

3S6 

31 

62 

2 

8 

Wisconsin 

1 

0 

123 

185 

6 

16 

0 

2 

West North ('’entral States: 









Minnesota... 

0 

0 

83 

137 

6 

7 

1 

4 

Iowa 

1 

0 

116 

J05 

7.3 

122 

0 

0 

Missouri 

0 

0 

206 

137 

30 

58 

0 

1 

North Dakota 

1 

0 

20 


14 

19 

6 

1 

South Dakota . 

0 

0 

31 

14 

19 

51 

0 

0 

Nebraska .... 

0 

0 

38 

no 

48 

105 

0 

0 

Kansas 

1 

0 

G5 

170 

116 

135 

2 

1 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

0 

0 

31 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland » 

0 

1 

71 

131 

0 

0 

6 

6 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 

20 

23 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Virginia 


1 




1 



West V^irginta. _ . 

0 

0 

44 

44 

2 

0 

4 

. _. 

6 

North Carolina.. 

0 

1 

30 

32 

2 

17 

2 

3 

South Ctirolina 

1 

1 

» 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Georgia » 

1 

0 

107 

20 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Florida 

0 

0 

3 

9 

1 

0 

3 

2 

East South Centra] States: 









Kentucky 

0 

1 

84 

55 

33 

26 

1 

5 

Tennessee 

0 

6 

35 

57 

9 

8 

A 

7 

Alabama .... 

0 

0 

16 

9 

16 

8 

3 

1 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

21 

10 

64 

15 

6 

6 


* W«ek ended Friday. 

* Typhus fever; 1 case In Georgia. 

< Figbms for 1931 are eiclusive of Oklahoma City and Tuba. 
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April 24, 1031 


Ca9e$ cf certain ammunicaUe diceasei reported by telegraph by State health officerc 
for weekB ended April /i, 19S1, and April 12, /030-^Continued 


DlvUion and State 


West South Central Btates: 

ArkansHS 

IxntisiHna 

Oklahoma < 

T©»«« 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

Idiilio 

Warning 

Colorado 

Ne»' Meaiico 

Arisoua 

rtah » 

Pacific States. 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cidifuraia 


• Week ended Fridas' 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

We<*k 

Week 

Week 

Wet‘k 

We(*k 

Week 

ended 

ended 

eiKlet! 

eiKled 

ended 

ended 

Apr. 11, 

Apr 12. 

Apr IJ, 

Apr 12, 

Apr 11, 

Apr 12, 

1931 

i93U 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

0 

0 

21 

18 

39 

6 

1 

0 

IS 

IH 

40 

9 

0 

0 

39 

41 

Sf) 

m 

1 

0 

42 

42 

40 

07 

0 

0 

20 

a.*) 

C 

20 

1 

0 ; 

9 

2 ' 

4 1 

V 

i 0 


13 

1 

1 I 

' .5 

i ^ 

0 1 

2ii 

, 40 

f> ( 

i.*) 

0 I 

0 i 

10 

13 

0 

4 


0 1 

0 

' 19 , 

1 1 

31 

! 0 1 

! 1 


7 ' 

13 , 

0 , 

0 

' oi 

i 0 i 

4h 

/il 

1 

.*;i 

97 i 

) 0 

0 

9 

17 

21 

10 ^ 

1 * ' 

1 ^ ' 

ni 

m 

42 

; 


Typhoid fever 


Week 
ended 
Apr. 11 
1931 


Wee.k 
ended 
Apr. 12, 
1U30 


5 

3 

3 

4 


0 

Ifl 

4 

9 


^1 
0 1 
0 
1 
1 

0 



* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma ( it\ and Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly *State reports l» published weekly and covers only thoN* states from 
which rv|H>rts are rceervwl during Uiy current a’lvk. 


State 

Menln- 

RO<HX‘- 

rm 

Rienin- 

gltb 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

onza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

IVl- 

lagra 

Poluv ^ 

mxe- 

hlls ; 

1 

F«ftru«rif, I9fH 









10 

37 

4 


758 


0 

MuiaiSiftippi 

15 

67 

8,479 

1,115 

IW) 

5'JS 

1 ! 

Merck, !SS! 








Coniiectieiit 

8 

33 

112 


3,065 ' 


0 

DLst of Columbia. . - 

15 

61 

12 


9,'n 

1 

0 

Mefne 

3 

12 

1K3 ' 


214 


0 

MajcatiehuMettK 

8 

201 I 

65 




3 

bTorth 

1 

19 

21 , 


150 

. 1 

1 

Porto Hlco.. 


3:i 

1,021 1 

1 i,K34 i 

:is ' 

3 i 

0 

Tennessee 

62" 

67 

l,»3a 

33 

IjVd I 

26 

1 

0 


Searkt 

fever 


Small- 

pox 


Ty- 

phoid 

fever 


2fK» } 

2S j 

5 

i:n j 

90 

20 


277 

0 

2 

127 

0 

1 

113 

t 

4 

r;i7 

( ^ \ 

9 

Itni 

35 1 

4 


1 0 

26 

5rd 

i 73 I 

28 


Fthrmry, i9St Cases 

Chicken pox: 

Colorado 32 1 

MUsliJsippl 

Dengue; 

Mliwlssippi S 

Dysenteo': 

Misidsaippi (ninebic) 27 

Mississippi <t>adllar>') 170 

German measles: 

Colorado 3 

liookworm disease: 

Mississippi 233 

Inipeiigo contagiosa: 

Colorado — 2 


Jaundirx' Cases 

Colorado 1 

Mumps' 

Colorado 207 

Mississippi 348 

Ophi hHlniM m*ormt uru m * 

Coloiado 1 

MisMS'jppi 14 

ITieri>or.‘il ‘^opfioormu. 

MiSvSissippi 39 

Rabies in nnmials. 

Mis«is.sij)pi 10 

Traehoina' 

Mississippi 7 

rndulant fever: 

Colorado....— — 1 


oooooo*- 
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Vincent's angina: Oases 

Colorado 3 

Whooping cough: 

Colorado 169 

Mississippi 442 

MarM. mt 

Anthrai; 

Massachusetts 1 

Porto Rico 7 

Chicken pox: 

Connecticut 392 

District ot Columbia 204 

Maine 210 

Massachusetts 1,050 

North Dakota 154 

Porto Rico 32 

Tennessee 413 

Conjunctivitis: 

Connecticut 7 

Dysentery: 

Porto Rico 18 

Tennessee 3 

Filariasis: 

Porto Rico 4 

German measles: 

Connecticut,.-. 23 

Maine 7 

Massachusetts 483 

Tennessee 6 

Lead poisoning: 

Connecticut 3 

Massachusetts 4 

Lethargic cnccphahtis: 

Connecticut 1 

Massachusetts 0 

Tennessee 1 

Mumps: 

Connecticut 327 

Maine 262 

Massachusetts 0^3 

North Dakota 117 

Porto Rico 5 

Tennessee 159 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Massachusetts 145 

Porto Rico 4 

Tennessee 2 i 


Paratyphoid fev«r: OftiM 

Porto Rico 2 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Porto Rico * 10 

Tennessee 4 

Rabies In animals: 

Connecticut 5 

Rabies in mon: 

Massachusetts 1 

Scabies’ 

North Dakota 8 

Septic sore throat: 

Connecticut 9 

Maine 1 

Massachusetts 26 

Tennessee 15 

Tetanus: 

Porto Rico 8 

Tennessi'e, 1 

Tetanus, infantile. 

Porto Rico 9 

Trachoma’ 

Maine 1 

Massachusetts 3 

Porto Ilico 5 

Tennessee 5 

Tiichinc*sis 

^fass^ichllsctts 1 

Tularacrnm 

Tenn««sw 1 

Undulunt fever. 

ronnecticut 2 

Massachuseiis 3 

North Dukotn 1 

Tennessee 1 

Vincent’s angina. 

Maine - 7 

North Dakota 66 

Tcnnpss<’e 11 

Whooping cruigh: 

Connecticut 396 

District of ('clumMa 35 

Maine . 176 

Massttchiis^'ll.'i 877 

North Dakota 60 

Porto Rico 236 

Tenrie<fc<H’i 169 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
33,340,000. The estimated population of the 89 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,796,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last 
nine years, excluding epidemics. 
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Weeks ended April 4t iOSl, and April 5^ 19S0 



1931 

1930 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cam reported 

Diphtheria: 

46 States... 

852 

340 

I 19,091 

7,202 

153 

86 

10 

5,731 

2,372 

1,008 

86 

115 

2,3 

1,188 

0 

1, 181 

1 496 

16,844 

6,329 

275 

150 

1 

1 

4,855 


96 cities........... 

841 

1 

Measles: 

45 Biates..... — - ... 

96 cities 


Meningocooous meningitis: 

45 States - 


^cities. 

i 

Poliomyelitis: 

AABlnies - - - -- 


Scarlet fever: 

46 Btatos ... 


96 cities 

1,881 

1, 673 
146 

156 

28 

1,010 

0 

; 

1 

Bmallpox: 

46 States 

96 cities 

65 

Typhoid fever: 

46 States — 

96 cities.... — 

27 

Deaths reported 

Iniluenra and pneumonia: 

89 cities 

Smallpox. 

69 cities..,. - r --T TT— n-T r 





City report^ for v^rek endM April 4, 1931 


The “estimated exrH*ctancy “ given for dipilima, p^^Uomyehtis, m\rlct fever, sinalli>ox, and typhoid 
lever is the result of im attempt to ascertain from previous occurreiue the immlx^r of cases of the disease 
tinder consideration that may be i«ip<'<'t(Hj to ot'ctir during a certain week in the abscnci' of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public* Health Berviee during the past mne years U is m most instances 
the mwllan numl»er of eases refiorted in the corresjionding w c'eks of tlie prect*dirig j ears tVlicu the rep(jrl.s 
include m'veral epidemics, or when for other reasons the rneiinm is uasatisCaciory, the epidenuc pc^nods 
we eicludeci, and the estuimted e*ix»C‘tancy is the mean nunil>cr of cases reported for the week during 
noncpideinie years 

If the. reports have not beem n-ceived for the full nine >eiir=, data are used for as iimnv .\ears as possible, 
but DO year earlier than is included. In obhiiiiing the estiiimted exfiet lanoy , the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the disiuises given m the 
table the available ilata were not suflicient to make it pno-lieuble to compute the e>limuted evjn-vtancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


I Chicken J 
pox, cxisofif Casas, cs- 
' refwtod , tlmatod ' . 

eviHH't- , reiKirtetl | 

ancy < t 


WKW XNGLAKD 


1 


Diphtherw 


liilluenza 


1 


A!e;e>}o>. 


I C&'C.s ’ Deaths ' imrted 
I rejKirted reporteil 

t I I 


Mun ps, 
c a^es rc- 
; IKirlivi 


Pneii* 

! moma, 

, deatlis 
i reported 


Maine: 

Portland 

Kew Itampehlre: 

Concord 

Manchester.. 
Nashua ..... 
Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington. .. 
Massac'htisetts: 


Rhode islaud: 
Pawtucket. 
Providence. 
Connecticut: 



Boston,.... 
Fall River., 
Sjmingheld. 
worceeter.. 


T^Tikar navdn 


4 

0 

0 

0 

1 
0 

40 

2 
0 
7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

17 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

3 

3 

4 

1 

8 

h 

4 

0 



la 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


3 


0 ( 0 I 

0 4 I 

2 0 i 

0 10 I 

0 0 1 

0 0 ! 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


105 

3 


0 

28 1 
I 

2 i 

1 

2881 


7 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

15 

17 

0 

4 

1 

1 

6 


1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

n 

2 

0 

7 

2 

14 
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Dlvtsloo, 6tat6» and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenea 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

moniop 

deaths 

reported 

Cases, es- 
timated 
expect- 
ancy 

Ceases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

SOUTH ATLANTIO—Con. 









We$t Virginia: 









Charleston 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

3 

WbaoUng 

18 

1 

0 



2 


2 

North Carolina: 









Rololfb 

WUnungton 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W InstoiQ'Salem ... 

8 

0 

0 


0 

47 

7 

3 

South (Carolina: 









Cliarlostoii. 

0 

0 

3 

73 

0 

13 

0 

5 

< 'oJumbia,. 

2 

0 

0 


1 

1 

8 

8 

Georgia: 








Atlanta 

3 

2 

2 

no 

*> 

26 

2 

11 

Pninswlck 

0 

0 

0 


0^ 

0 

18 

1 

Savannah*. 

4 

1 

0 

25 

4 

3 

12 

2 

Florida; 









Miami 

13 

3 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

Tampa 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

104 

0 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 









Covington.. ..... 

0 

0 

0 


0 

» 

X 

3 

Tenuesaee: 








Memphis........ 

22 

4 

1 


g 

07 

A 

10 

Nashville 

3 

0 

0 


7 

99 


5 

Alabama: 









Birmingham 

5 

2 

2 

14 

5 

f3 

3 

7 

Mobile 

0 

1 

2 


0 

0 


1 

Montgomery 

3 

0 

0 



2 


0 



WBar SOUTH central 








Arkansas: 









Fort Smith 

2 

0 

0 



2 

0 


Little Rt>ck 

0 

1 

0 


0 


1 

9 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans.. .. 

20 

11 

19 

1 

3 



18 

Shr«veix>n 

3 

0 

0 


u 



s 

Oklahoiiiti: 

I 








Muskogee ... 

0 1 

0 

0 

5 





Texas. 









Dallas 

M 

5 

2 1 

4 


2 

36 

21 

Fort Worth 

5 

2 

5 ' 




0 

5 

CliiUeston 

1 

0 

0 


1 

3 

0 

3 

Houston 

3 

4 1 

2 


] 

11 

0 

7 

San Antonio 

2 

3 

2 


8 

7 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









MouUiiia: 









Billings 

3 

0 

0 


1 

0 


1 

Grt*ot Falls 


0 







Helena 

0 

0 

0 

1 

nnmiQ 

0 

0 

0 

^tissotilii 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 









Boise ......... 

3 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

Colot ado: 

i 








Denver 

59 ' 

7 

5 


1 

10 

33 

13 

Fuehio 1 

2 

1 

0 



f»6 

0 

1 

New M«i:ieo: 









Albuqtteitiue 

17 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 


0 

Arirona. 









PlKMtnls . - . 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Utah. 









Suit l4ike City... 

1 

2 

0 

... - 

1 

1 

12 

2 

Nevada: 









lieno 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

i»Aaric 








W'ashiitgton: 









Sftftitia 

41 

2 

0 



2 



j4|Mi|ra fiA 

g 

2 

1 



6 

0 


Tacoma 

7 

1 

4 


2 

0 

2 

3 

Oregon: 









Foitland 

18 

7 

0 

5 

1 

19 

8 

9 

Salem . 

4 

0 

0 


0 

5 

4 

0 

California: 









Angotoa. 

63 

as 

15 

40 

2 

171 

6 

18 

facramanto 

Ban Fmndsoo.... 

5 

40 

1 

15 

1 

6 

9 

33 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

9 

9 


4848e*— 31 8 
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Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

.Tuber 

culo- 

8iS. 

, deaths 
re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

. Whoop- 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases 

esti- 

matec 

expect 

ancy 

Cases 
1 re- 
• ported 

Cases, 
, estt 
i mated 
1 expect 
ancy 

Cases, 
1 rc- 
■ ported 

, Deaths, 
re- 

l ported 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
1 ex})ect- 
ancy 

,1 

t Cases, 
1 re- 
• ported 

Deaths, 

re- 

ported 

ln« 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NBW KNOtAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

26 

New Hainr)shire: 












Concsord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Manchester... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Nashua 

V 0 

0 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Vermont: 



1 









Barre 

0 

0; 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Burlington 

2 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

Massachusetts: 



1 









Boston 

87 

127 

, 0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

41 

221 

Fall River 

6 

12 

’ 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

Springfield 

0 

3 

1 0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

41 

WonxMster 

10 

28 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

53 

Rhode Island’ 



! 









Pawtucket 

2 

11 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

17 

Providence 

13 

34 

i 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

69 

Connecticut. 












Bridgeport 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Hartford 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

31 

New Haven... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

84 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 










i 


Buffalo 

30 

14 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

23 

li» 

New York 

361 

611 

1 

0 

0 

100 

B 

3 

0 

131 

1,737 

Rochester 

11 

95 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

11 

‘ 76 

Syracuse 

12 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

18 

47 

New Jersey 












Camden 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Newark 

39 

61 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

33 

116 

Trenton 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

51 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia. - 

103 

148 

0 

0 

0 

25 

o 

1 

1 

27 

518 

Pittsburgh 

30 

34 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

18 

201 

Reading 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 ** 

EAST NORTH 





1 







CENTRAL 










1 


Ohio: 












Cineinnali 

21 

43 

1 

0 ! 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

151 

Cleveland 

40 

67 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

! 0 

0 

19 

236 

('Olunibus 

12 

7 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

97 

Toledo. 

16 

3 

1 

1 

0 

b 

1 

0 

0 

4 

79 

Indiana: 












Port Wayne... 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

) 

34 

Indianapolis... 

11 

47 

! 7 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

27 


South Bend... 

4 


0 




0 





Terre Haute.. . 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

19 

Illinois’ 












Chicago 

132 

269 

2 

1 

0 

ra 

1 

0 

0 

30 

729 

Springfield 

2 

6 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Michigan 












Detroit 

116 

HO 

•1 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

m 

816 

Flint 

13 

17 

2 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

6 

19 

Grand Rapids. 

10 

11 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

16 

27 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Madison 

3 

6 

0 

1 



0 

0 


3 


Milwaukee 

28 

11 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

14 

109 

Racine 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

15 

Superior. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

7 

WEST NORTH 












central 












Minnesota- 












Duluth 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Minneapolis.-. 

39 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

100 

St. PauL 

32 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

e 

70 
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Divisionf State, 
and city 


WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL— COH. 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Drs Moines--, 

Bioin Oily 

Waterloo 

Mis«>url 

Kansiis City..- 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

FariJo 

(Inmd Forks.. 
South Dakota; 

Abenleen 

Siou\ Falls 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Kansas. 

Toi)f(ka 

Wichita 

ROUTH ATLANTIC 

Delawfire: 

Wilmington ... 
Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumlierlaud.- 

Frederick 

District of Tol.: 

Washington... 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

lUchrnond 

lU>.anoke 

West VirRinla 
(’horleston,-- 

V* heelmg 

North ('arolina: 

lialeigh 

Wilmington. , 
Winston Salem 
South Carolina. 

('bnrleston 

Columbia 

Georgia’ 

Atlanta | 

Brunswick j 

Savamiali 

Florida- ! 

Miami 

St. Petersburg. 
Tamim 

KART SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

KentucJiy: 

Covington 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Ni^vUle 

Alabama: 

BirnUnghatn 

Mobile 

Montgomery.. 

WEST SOUTH CKN- 
TRAL 

Arkansas; 

Fort 8]iiith,.«. 
Little KoCk 


Scarlet fever 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases, 

re- 

ported 


2 

11 

0 

2 


1 

4 

17 

o 


25 9 

2 17 

31 225 

1 0 

2 0 

1 0 

2 0 


4 12 

4 3 

5 1 


5 9 

37 37 

0 0 

0 1 

25 23 

0 0 

1 2 

H 3 

1 0 

1 5 

2 I 

1 1 

0 0 

1 1 

0 1 

0 0 




0 

5 


Smallpoz 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deatlis 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

"Whoop- 

inK 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

csti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

re- 

ported 

1 

6 



0 

0 


0 


2 

g 



n 

0 


0 

25 

1 

1 




0 


3 


0 

0 



0 

0 


3 


2 

0 

0 

R 


0 

0 

6 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

2 

3 

0 

9 

1 

0 

3 

5 

289 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


2 


0 

0 



n 

0 


0 


0 

0 




0 


0 

10 

3 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

56 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

2 

21 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 

3 

2 

9 

244 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 “ 

\ » 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 



7 

139 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 



15 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0l 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

58 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 


0 



2 

21 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 


17 

0 

0 

0 




0 


12 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


13 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 


7 

20 

0 

0 


1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

26 

0 

0 


1 


0 

0 


31 

2 

I 


2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

74 

0 

1 0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

4 

0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

“ 

U 

27 

0 

1 0 ' 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

21 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

2 

2 

0 

6 

1 


0 

8 

112 

0 

®l 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

69 

I 

0 

0 

4 

1 


0 


102 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 


18 

0 

0 



0 

0 




0 

0 

■ 

■ 

1 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

HI 

6 

0 
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aty reports for week ended April 4t l&Sl — Gontinti«d 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 



Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop 

li« 

cough. 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis. 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti> 

Cases, 

estl* 

Cases, 

Deaths, 

esti* 

Oases, 

Deaths, 

oases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re* 

re- 

re* 

mated 

re- 

re* 

re- 

causes 


expect* 

ported 

expect* 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect* 

ported 

ported 

ported 




m 

m 

m 



ancy 





WEST SOUTH CEN- 


m 


■ 








TRAl^COn. 


■ 










Louisiana 




B 








New Orleans.. 

8 


0 



17 

2 

2 

1 

8 

161 

Shreveport 

1 





1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

38 

Oklahoma: 












IWftislrngAA. 

0 


2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Texas- 












Dallas 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

2 


1 

1 

6 

76 

Fort Worth... 

8 

3 

4 ! 

2 


2 


0 

0 

0 

43 

Galveston 

0 




0 

2 


0 

^■1 

0 

23 

Houston 

1 

6 

2 

2 


4 

0 

0 


0 

61 

San Antonio... 

1 

0 

1 


0 

ft 


0 

H 

0 

63 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billinfcs 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

2 

6 

Great Falls 

2 

1 







Helena 

0 

■ni 

^^^aial 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IdlitMi 

n 


2 

Missouli ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^^^ajal 

0 

0 


^Bl 

4 

Idaho* 






1 






Boise 

0 



0 

0 

1 I 

^^El 

0 

0 


2 

Colorado- 






8 1 





Denver 

13 

12 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

26 

94 

Pueblo 

2 


0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

^Bll 

16 

12 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque.. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

7 


0 

^^Bil 

8 

13 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 

1 

5 


1 

0 

0 

8 






Utah: 











Salt Lake City. 

3 

2 

1 


0 

2 


0 

0 

41 

29 

Nevada: 







! 





Heno 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


PAonc 












Washington: 













0 

10 

2 

3 




0 


33 


Spokane 

7 

6 

7 

4 



0 

0 


4 


Tacoma 

2 

7 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

27 

Oregon: 









Portland 

6 

1 

10 

1 

0 1 

3 


0 

1 

0 

71 

Salem 





0 


0 

■ 

0 

0 

1 


California: 




I 

1 




Los Angeles. . . 

39 


4 1 

1 


26 

1 


0 

7 

233 

Sacramento — 

3 

1 


0 


3 


1 

0 

3 

30 

San Francisco. 

23 

4 

1 1 

■1 

■ 

9 

1 

0 1 

) 

0 

22 

151 




Merungo* 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic on- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

! I*oliomyeJitis finfan* • 

1 tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 







1 (’asofi 












esti- 






Case 

s Deaths 

Cases 

Dcalhi 

erases 

Deaths, mated 

('uses 

Deaths 










exptx.‘t 












ancy 



NEW ENGLAND 











Massachusetts: 












Boston. . .. 



2 


n 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 











New York- 












New York 



13 

11 

3 


0 

0 

j 

0 

0 

Now Jersey: 









Camden 



0 


1 


0 


0 


0 

0 

Newark .. 1 

1 




0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Pennsylvania; 



■l 









PhiladelDhia- 



1 


m 



1 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburg ....1 

Bi 



BI 

Hi 

0 

0 

0 

fl 
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City reporU for week ended April 4t — Continued 



EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis 

Illinois: 

Cbic*ago 

Michigan: 


Koanoke... 
West Virginia: 

Charleston. . 
North (^aroliim 


Jcign 

’Winston-Salem.. 
South Corolma: 

Charleston 

Columbia 


meningitis cephalitis tile paralysis) 


Cases 

osti- 

Casea Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths mated Cases Deaths 

expect- 

ancy 



EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

itirmingham.. 


Moutgoraery. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Ix>uisiana: 

New Orleans. 
Shreveport... 


Houston 

Ban Antonio.. 


W'asbington: 


California: 

Dos Angeles.. 
Sacramento... 
San Francisoo 
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The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 elties for the 
5-week period ended April 4, 1931, compared with those for a like period ended 
April 5, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are estimated 
mid-year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 1930 
census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 31,500,000 
estimated population. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities March 1 to April 4f f — Annual rates per 
iOOfiOO population^ compared with rales for the corresponding period of 19S0 ' 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 




Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 



8, 

14, 

15. 

21. 


28, 

29, 

4, 

h 



1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 


1931 


1931 

mo 

98 cities 

73 

88 

65 

101 

*65 

97 

78 

82 

>53 

79 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

106 

92 

79 

92 

67 

65 

70 

56 

46 

68 

61 

85 

67 

94 

64 

97 

6;i 

80 

4H 

74 

East North Central 

75 

94 

72 

134 

«73 

132 

82 

114 

‘65 

107 

West North Central 

71 

118 

63 

no 

73 I 

74 

163 

64 

42 

52 

South Atlantic 

93 

78 

53 

104 

73 j 

90 

61 

70 

47 

64 

East South Central 

29 

36 

35 

24 


36 

76 

48 

29 

30 

West South Central 

118 

143 

68 

111 

71 j 

136 

64 ; 

125 

85 

139 

Mountain 

61 

88 

26 

26 

«19 

88 

87 1 

44 

>46 

26 

Pacific 

63 

38 

55 

63 

51 

45 

69 1 

34 

53 

51 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


98 cities 

769 

620 

946 

646 

>1,027 

776 

1,208 

ST# 

• J,J26 

1,004 

New England 

909 

693 

1,346 

743 

1,527 

1, 0.30 

1,479 

1,117 

1, 106 

1,449 

Middle Athmtlc...- 

874 

417 

1,026 

306 

Ll.W 

539 

1,321 

611 

1,260 


East North Central 

860 

442 1 

58.3 

471 

‘566 

5.iH 

723 

6.54 

‘738 

799 

West North Central.. 

643 

938 

695 

781 

492 

094 j 

650 

908 

532 

860 

South Atlantic 

2,238 

535 

2,753 

481 

3,442 

1 017 1 

3,879 

tl97 

8,808 

867 

East South Central 

1,036 

I 717 

1,146 

634 

» 1,073 

i L2i)l 1 

1,635 i 

m ! 

1,601 

526 

West South Central 

i 68 

5a5 

37 

617 

51 

547 

47 

784 1 

88 

731 

Mountain 

1,332 

2,106 

1,462 

2,449 

•219 


1, 140 

2,987 i 

>696 

4,781 

Pacific 

347 

1 1,581 

356 

1,881 

3iM 

1,800 

619 

2.184 

388 



SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


96 cities 

345 

321 

375 

337 

> 385 

316 

402 

308 

>371 

301 

New England 

527 

431 

589 

426 

676 

372 

697 

363 

577 

mm 


859 

283 

389 

327 

392 

294 

454 

299 

404 

293 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

346 

4^18 


461 

‘400 

418 

378 

383 

‘380 

377 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

492 

345 1 

518 

3(^ 

589 

335 

580 

Wui 

5K5 

271 


854 

206 1 

310 

210 

342 

1 286 

310 

272 

290 

276 

1 1 1 1 1 1 


173 

477 

96 

•231 

179 

559 

233 

396 

143 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

71 

139 1 

65 

167 

101 

HO 

78 

111 

05 

157 

Mountain. 


KlI 

iKOl 

379 

•323 

352 : 


458 

M37 

238 

Pacific 

121 

241 

96 

229 




204 

92 

168 


> The figures given In this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are eitimates as of July i, 1931 and 19^10, respectively. 

* South Bend, Ind., Memphis, Tenu., and Pueblo, Colo., not included. 

* Sooth Bend, Ind., and Great F.dls, Mont., not included 
< Sooth Ben^ Ind., not included 

• Memphis, Tonn., not included. 

• Pueb% Colo,, not included 

7 Great Falla, Mont., not included. 
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AprU 24, 1981 


Summary of weekly reporte from citiee March i to April 19S1 — Annual rates per 

lOOfiOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 19S0— 
Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 

7, 

1031 

Mar. 

8, 

1030 

Mar. 

14, 

1931 

Mar. 

15, 

1030 

Mar. 

21, 

1981 

Mar. 

22, 

1930 

Mar. 

28, 

1931 

Mar. 

29. 

1930 

Apr. 

4, 

1931 

a 

06 cities 

13 

25 

10 

25 

«21 

24 

17 

22 

M3 

23 

New England 

0 

2 

0 


0 

■3 

■n 

2 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Ml 

Ml 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central 

15 

24 

0 


<8 

20 

7 

17 


30 

West North Central 

67 

79 

132 


130 

97 

99 

09 

78 

87 

South Atlantic-.-, 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

4 

8 

2 

2 

East South Central 

23 

18 

0 

24 

*8 

6 

12 

18 

12 


West South Central 

47 

03 

61 

24 

95 

49 

78 

45 

71 

17 

Mountain. i 

17 

9 

17 

9 

MO 

35 

44 

26 

»0 

106 

Pacific 

12 

m 

41 

115 

43 


22 

71 

16 

71 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


08 cities 

4 

8 

3 

1 

6 ! 

*4 

8 

4 

8 


4 

New England 

5 

2 

0 

^ i 

2 


2 

2 ! 

2 

5 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

4 

2 

6 1 

2 

6 

2 

15 1 

3 

3 

East North Central 

1 

2 

2 

1 : 

«2 

1 

2 

3 

M 

2 

West North (Vntral 

11 

8 

Hi 

4 

8 


2 

4 

4 

2 

South Atlantic 

12 I 

40 

Hi 

12 ' 

16 

14 

12 

0 

14 

4 

East South Central 

17 

12 

17 

24 J 

»0 

84 

0 

30 

0 

30 

West South Central.... 

0 j 

31 

14 

7 *1 



7 

7 

10 

10 

Mountain 

0 1 

0 

0 

53 

•0 

18 

0 

0 


18 

Pacific 

2 

6 

4 

■i 

8 


10 

21 

1 

1 

6 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


■ 

91 cities 

44 

i 

18 1 

34 

13 

*31 

15 

29 

14 

1 *23 

13 

New England 

19 

19 j 

36 

2 

19 

Mi 

14 

10 

* 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

32 

13 1 

23 

11 

23 

Hi 

20 

10 

I 17 

14 

East North Central 

48 

12 j 

28 

9 

«28 


25 

11 

1 M8 


West North Central 

59 

3 i 

60 

6 

47 


35 

6 

j 12 

9 

South Atlantic 

73 

Jt6 1 

mm 

18 

49 

HI 

32 

16 

30 

8 

East Soutli Central 

13^ 

m 

■ml 

84 

» 1,30 

78 

126 

97 

ii 126 

39 

West South Central 

52 

32 

55 

43 

35 

25 

55 

32 

'! 69 

36 

Mountain 

44 

35 

:i5 

18 

•38 1 

62 

61 

63 

'27 

26 

Pacific 

34 

2 

36 

2 

34 

7 

41 

2 

II 

0 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

194 

166 

191 

■ 

*184 


1 180 

163 

*172 

161 

New England 

185 

220 

147 

UBM 


218 

! 156 

220 

127 

181 

Middle Atlantic 

229 

181 

214 



159 


187 

223 


East North Central 


141 

139 

127 

M32 

148 

125 

117 

M21 


West North Central 

218 

120 

159 

144 

215 

123 

171 

135 

mm 


South Atlantic 

265 

222 

332 

196 

269 

222 

263 

212 

221 


East South Central 

227 

214 

240 

233 

•222 

188 

189 

227 

170 

mM 

West i^uth Central 

148 

■ESI 

206 

143 

180 

199 

211 

154 

238 


Mountain 

131 


235 

123 

•124 

194 

131 

176 

*165 


Pacific 

101 

T5, 

125 

65 


77 

98 

92 

63 

B 


* South Bend, Ind., Memphis Tenn,, and Pueblo, Colo, not included. 

* South ^nd, Ind., and Clreat Falls, Mont., not included. 

* South Bend. Ind., not included. 

* Memphis, Tenn , not included. 

* Pueblo, Colo., not included. 

’ Great Falls, Mont., not Included. 











































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended March S8, 1931 . — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended March 
28, 1931, as follows: 


Province 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

fever 

Induenza 

Lethargic 

encepha- 

litis 

Polio- 

myeliUs 

Smallpox 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prince Edward Island * 







Nova Scotia 

2 

30 



1 

1 

New Brunswick 






1 

Quebec — - 

1 

1 


1 


10 

Ontario 

3 

7 


1 

3 

3 

Manitoba 



1 



1 

Saskatchewan. 





3 

1 

Alberta > - 






British Columbia - 

I 


1 



i 








Total 

7 

47 

2 

, 

2 

12 

27 


> No case of any disease included in the table was reported during the week. 


New Brunswick — Deaths from communicable diseases — Tear ended 
October 31, 1930. — During the year ended October 31, 1930, deaths 
from certain communicable diseases were reported in the Province of 
New Brunswick, Canada, as follows: 



Numbex 

Death 


Numlier 

Death 

Disease 

of 

rate tier 

Disease 

of 1 

rate im 


deaths 

100,000 


deaths 

1 

100,000 

Diphtheria 

26 

6 1 

Scarh't fever 

14 ’ 

3. 3 

Influenza 

16 

3.7 

Tubernilosls 

367 

34 * 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 

1 

,2 

Typhoid fever 

20 

4 7 

Measles 

15 

3.6 1 

Whooping rough 

31 

7.d 

Poliomyelitis 

3 



,7 



Quebec Province — Communicable diseases— Week ended April 4^, 
1931. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain conununicable diseases for the week ended 
April 4, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal mrningitw 

1 

Chicken pox 

6f J 1 
16 1 
8 ’ 

Diphtheria 

Erysirwltis 

German measles 

> 4 1 

Measles 

1 188 j 



Disease 


Casftf 


Mumps 

Puerperal 
Scarlet fever . ... 
TuIhtcuIosis . 
Typhoid Uner .. 
Whooping cough. 


7 

2 

di 

43 

15 

31 


( 996 ) 
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CUBA 


April 24, 1931 


Haham — Communicnble diseases — March, 19S1 . — During the month 
of March, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported in the 
city of Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

1 

1 

Measles 

Si 


Chicken pox 

48 


Sfrarlftl fftver . _ _ _ . ^ 

5 


X)iph1herla - 

11 

1 

Tiiiyerculosis 

28 

2 

Malaria ^ 

4 


Typhoid fever * 

9 

1 








1 Many of thi«e cases are from tbe island of Culia, outside of Ifabana. 


DENMARK 

Communicable dueases — January ^ 1931 , — During the month of 
January, 1931, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported 
in Denmark as follows: 


Disease 

Cii<;cs 

Disease 

Cases 

C erebrospinal meni ngi Us 

8 

Paratyphoid f<u er.**--.^-— .... t 

3 

Chicken *j)ox - 

09 

t Puerperal fever 

19 

Dipiitiieria and croup — 

482 

' Jtcabuvs 

1»089 

Erysipelas i 

298 

’ Seal let fe\er - 

143 

German measles -j 

8 ' 

■ Svpbilis - 

162 

lufluenxa * ' 

r)7..i(»9 i 

j Tetanus 

2 

Detiiargic encephalitis 

K 1 

! Typhoid fever - 

11 

Measles 

2, 161 i 

i Undulant fever (Bac, abort. Bang) 

49 

Mumps 

4it0 ' 

! Whoot)inE couch 

2,207 


ITALY 

Communicable diseasest— Four weeks ended January 25, 1931, — Dur- 
ing the four weeks ended January 25, 1931, cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases were reported in Italy as follows: 



Dec 2f), ! 

Juii 4. \m 1 

Jan. 5-11, 1931 

1 Jan 12-18, 1<J31 

Jan 19-25, 1931 


1 ' 
('oni* > 
Cases niunes > 

i 

('ases I 

Com- 

munes 

! 

1 riu>e‘’ 

1 Coni- 1 
1 mimes i 

j 1 

Cases i 

Com- 

munes 


' n!Te( ted 

!afTe('todj 


afTec'ted 

1 

i 

aflected 

Anthrax 

< 1 

lU 1 22 ' 

! 


12 

11 

9 

9 

('ercbrospinal mcniugilis 

9 1 8 ; 


9 

1 4 

4 

U 

a 

Chicken pox 

214 ! 92 . 

2S6 I 

lOS 

227 ! 

96 

261 

98 

Diphtheria and croup 

651 * m ) ' 

574 j 

302 

! 6 '20 i 

:ui 

> 654 

374 

Dysentery, 

2 ’ 2 : 


2 

1 ' 


8 

6 

Let hargic encephalit Ls 

1 1 ' 

« 1 

t> 

7 ; 

' 7 

5 

5 

Measles 

1,274 227 ' 

1, 419 1 

238 

1. 272 ! 

2tt0 1 

1,998 

285 

Poliomyelitis 

5 5 

4 I 

4 

4 1 

4 1 

6 

6 

Scarlet fever 

:U5 ‘ 12S ! 

357 i 

l.V» 

363 ! 

156 1 

325 

143 

Typhoid fever — 

250 ; 171 1 

299 

172 

265 

156 j 

284 

165 
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JAMAICA 

Communicable dueases — Four weeks ended March B8, 19S1 — Dur- 
ing the four weeks ended March 28, 1931, cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases were reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island 
of Jamaica outside of j^ngston, as follows: 







999 


April 24, 1931 















I FQsami for ebolOB in tl» Philippine Islands are subject to correction. ^ ^ , 

i Paring the period Irom Axtg. 24 to Sept. 26, 1930, 26 cases of cholera with 17 deaths were reported in Manitom, Sorigao Frovinoe, P. I. 
I B^rta inocnnpiete. 




























CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Ck)ntinued 


AprH 24, mi 


1002 



Qbarbkh. 



1003 


ApHl 24. 1031 




Tunisia: Tunis 

UDioQ of Sorialht Soviet Republics: 

Oourandos 

TranbcaucasJa — Karabakh 



CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE^-Continued 
IC indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present! 


Ai>rU 24. 1831 


1004 




SMALLPOX 


1005 


April 24, 1931 



4548 e*— 81 - 


<Bepctts incomplete. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX — CoDtinaed 
(C indicates cases, D, deaths; P» present! 


■April 24, 1931 


1006 



lue tod Qracias districts., 
rastilla 



SC' 




C4W I to 




OpOfiOaOfiOQUQUOOftOOQ uquQUQOP opop OOP ppupu CUQQ 















CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SM ALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


AprU S4, 1981 


1008 




April 24. Id31 



ManchurtB^Harbin (see aLso table ijelow) 
Shanghai 








. CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
[G indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 











1 


April 24, 1031 



1 On Feb. 27, 1931, the Director Oen^-al of Public Health of Guatemala reports an unusual outbreak of typhus fever in a small village in Guatemala. 
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FUMIGANTS ‘ 

By C. L. Williams, Surgeon, Untied Stales Public Health Service ^ 

Hydrocyanic acid is one of the most rapidly fatal poisons known 
to man. Because of this fact its use as a fumigant is attended by 
grave hazards to human life. These hazards may be guarded against, 
but their elimination requires the most meticulous care as well as a 
wide and thorough knowledge of behavior of the gas. Handled by 
experts it is reasonably safe, but in the hands of the ignorant, reck- 
less, or careless, it is a frequent cause of fatal accidents, as may be 
verified in the files of our daily newspapers. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas is our nearest approach to the ideal fumigant. 
Confined in inclosed spaces, quite small amounts destroy all animal 
life therein; but when liberated in the open air its dissipation is so 
rapid tliat it requires very large quantities to produce fatal results in 
human beings. It is this property of rapid dissipation in the open 
that permits its use as a fumigant. If it were not for this, fumi- 
gators could hardly handle the gas, and upon opening a fumigated 
building passers-by would be lulled, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
it is practically impossible to force gas out of a building in sufficient 
volume to become dangerous to persons in the open air. 

The gas is very penetrating; it will actually penetrate a brick wall if 
given sufficient time, although within the time allowed for fumigation 
this rarely occurs. Of course penetration through cracks in a wall is 
another matter. It will penetrate into the center of a sack of flour in 
about two hours; and if the concentration is maintained sufficiently 
high, enough gas will penetrate a sack of flour in six hours to kill 
weevils. Highly porous material is very rapidly penetrated by this 
gas — a fact of considerable importance to fumigators, since the gas 
penetrates their clothing almost at once. 

Penetration being merely one feature of diflusion, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the gas also rapidly passes out of materials it has 
penetrated. A comparatively short stay in the open air will remove 
most of the gas from fumigated articles. An hour’s airing, for ex- 
ample, renders a mattress safe to sleep on, unless an excessivdiy 
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heavy concentration of gas has been used. Water, however, ab- 
sorbs hydrocyanic acid and holds it, particularly in cold wealber, so 
that after fumigation, moist articles require longer airing than dry 
ones. Ordinarily, gas absorbed by collections of water is given off so 
dowly that it is not dangerous; but occasionally a relatively large 
amount is taken up on a cold day, and when a warm day follows, the 
gas is then given off more rapidly. One or two accidents on ships 
have been attributed to gas absorbed and later released from bilge 
water under such circumstances. On one occasion the ship passed 
into the warm waters of the Gulf Stream. 

* From what has been said of dissipation of the gas in the open air 
it will be realized that it is only when gas is liberated in closed spaces, 
such as closed rooms or ships’ holds, that it becomes dangerous. 
Foods absorb the gas, but not in dangerous quantities from the con- 
centrations generally used in building fumigations. It is well, how- 
ever, to air fumigated foods for two or three hours before eating 
them. Foodstuffs fumigated in fumigation chambers w'ith high 
concentrations of this gas (10 to 20 ounces HCN per 1,000 cubic 
feet) should be aired at least 24 hours. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas is not injurious to the vast majority of the 
articles of commerce. In the concentrations used for ship fumigations 
to kill rats it is not injurious to any known material, including such 
delicately flavored commodities as tea and tobacco. Tliis is a very 
important consideration and one of the dominating ones ui the estab- 
lishment of this gas as a fumigant. In heavier concentrations 
(10 ounces per 1 ,000 cubic feet) it is injurious to delicate vegetables, 
such as lettuce and probably to bananas, interfering with the ripening 
processes. It probably would kill living foods, such as oysters, al- 
though the necessity of fumigating oysters has never arisen. Fumi- 
gated eggs usually will not hatch. (Probably few people would sus- 
pect that the gas penetrates through the shells of eggs.) 

Because only small amounts are required, hydrocyanic acid gas is 
a cheap fumigant, probably the cheapest effective fumigant. For 
the destruction of rats, only two ounces of liCN per 1,000 cubic feet 
of space is required. At $1 a pound, this amount costs 12K cents. 

METHODS OP USE 

Hydrocyanic acid is used as a fumigant in one of three ways: 

(1) It is generated on the premises. 

(2) It is supplied ready prepared as a liquid in steel cylinders, 
from which it is forced by air pressure and introduced as a fine spray, 
which at once evaporates. 

(3) It is supplied as a solid which is spread on the floor. This 
solid form may be liquid HCN absorbed in an inert material, from 
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wbich it eraporatee, or it may be calcium cyanide powder, which 
absorba moisture from the air and generates HCN. 

The following is a list of the cyanide fumigants generaily employed 
arranged accordii^ to the method of preparation : 

(i) OKNERATION METHODS 

(1) Hydrocyanic add gas generated by adding sodium cyanide to 
50 per cent sulphuric acid. 

(2) Hydroeyanu: acid, cyanogen chloride mirture. — The gas is 
generated by adding NaCN and sodium chlorate to 50 per cent 
hydrochloric acid. 

(3) Sajti-funu. — This is the same as the hydrocyanic acid-cyanogen 
chloride mixture, except that the NaCN and NaClOs are ready mixed 
with sand and other more or less inert ingredients in the form of 
briquettes, which are dropped into HCl. 

(B) HTDBOCTAfnC GAS IN SOLID FORM PERMITTED TO EVAPORATE 

(4) Zyklon. — Liquid HCN absorbed in Fuller’s earth. Packed in 
heavy cans. 

(5) HCN discoids. — Liquid HCN absorbed in unsized paper disks. 
Packed in heavy cans. 

(6) Cyanogas. — Calcium cyanide, a fine powder, packed in heavy 
cans. 


(C) HYDROCYANIC ACID IN LIQUID FORM; INTRODUCED AS A SPRAY 

(7) Liquid hydrocyanic acid in heavy steel cylinders. Forced 
through a hose and out a spray nozzle by air pressure. 

Of these various preparations the most effective is liquid hydro- 
cyanic acid. It is the most dangerous to use, both to the fumi- 
gators and to the innocent bystanders. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission requires that it be shipped only in heavy steel cylinders, 
the size usually employed holds 75 poimds. Since the liquid is 
extremely volatile, should a cylinder be broken in a traffic accident 
the results might be disastrous; for despite its rapid diffusion in the 
open air, the large amount immediately liberated would probably 
overcome those in the immediate vicinity at once. However, these 
cylinders are very strong and no accident duo to their being broken 
by outside force has been reported. For use on ships the liquid is 
transferred to smaller and lighter (tested to 600 pounds pressure) 
steel cylinders holding 18 and 30 pounds. These are transported 
on the fumigating boat. In fumigating buildings the heavy cylinders 
are invariably used. 

Set in the tops of the cylinders are two valves. From the outlet 
valve a steel tube leads to the bottom, the other opens directly into 
the cylinder, and through it air is pumped, just before use, until a 
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preseure of 76 to 100 pounds is readied. To the outiet 'Vahe b 
attached rubber pressure tubing ending in a spray noasle; thu b kd 
into the space to be fumigated, the valve is opened, and the fiqnid 
forced out by the air pressure is sprayed into the air. The amount 
used is measured by placing the cylinder on a platform scale and 
noting the progressive loss of weight. In large buildings it is neces- 
sary to lay the hose to various parts before starting. Flour mills 
and similar large structures frequently fumigated are often equipped 
with a built-in system of lead or copper piping with an outside 
connection for the cylinders. 

The dangers particularly attendant on the use of liquid hydrocyanic 
acid are from two sources: One is the fact that the gas reaches full 
concentration immediately, so that anyone caught in the building 
does not have time to get out. The other comes from leaks in the 
tubing, particularly at the joints. It is the latter that is the main 
danger to fumigators. As regards the former, of course, no one should 
be permitted to be in a building or ship about to be fumigated, and 
it is the fumigators’ particular business to sec that all are out; but 
despite the most careful guarding, unauthorized persons sometimes 
get caught. If liquid hydrocyanic acid is the fumigant they will 
never be caught again. This danger is a very real one, even to the 
best-trained fumigators. Recently on a ship a hose line, inad- 
vertently left under pressure, was being micoupled when a spray of 
liquid suddenly flared out from the loosened coupling. It missed the 
fumigator’s face by a few inches and his trained instinct told him to 
keep breathing out till he was 20 feet away, so that he escaped; but 
for a moment it looked as though there would be a vacancy in that 
fumigating crew. A fumigator of 16 years’ e.vperience was killed in 
New Orleans by pulling apart a clogged hose line. The liquid hydro- 
cyanic acid shot back into his face. 

There is one other danger connected with liquid hydrocyanic acid 
and that is spontaneous explosion in the cylinders. This is not a 
serious danger at present, but its possibility should be kept in mind 
in case of cylinders that have been in storage six months or longer. 
When hydrocyanic acid is permitted to acquire an alkaline reaction, 
it disintegrates, the chemical change becoming progressively faster 
and faster. Nitrogen and ammonia gases are formed and these 
accumulating in the cylinder increase the pressure. At a certain 
point the reaction becomes violently explosive, sufficiently so more or 
less to wreck everything in the inunediate vicinity. Commercially 
it is now preserved by the addition of acetic acid. No explosive 
accidents have occurred during the past several years, but the com- 
panies supplying hydrocyanic acid keep track of the cylinders and 
call them in three months after shipping. Tests have shown that 
acetic acid in proper amounts prevents explosive deterioration for a 
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year or more, bo that the safety margin is large. Explosion in fires 
trill be referred to later. 

Somewhat less effective in equivalent amounts, but far more easily 
and safely handled, are Zyklon and HCN discoids. These products 
are essentially the same. Zyklon has the advantage that the cans 
may be opened with a hammer, while discoid cans must be opened 
with a special opener making a clean cut close to the rim. Discoids 
have the advantage that each disk holds appro.ximately one-half 
ounce of hydrocyanic acid, thus permitting reasonably accurate 
dosage of small compartments. Both come packed in 40-ounce cans 
of much heavier gage than the ordinary tin can. To use them, the 
can is opened and the contents are shaken out and spread on the floor. 
The cans may be opened out of doors and carried in, but usually 
they are opened inside, in which case the operators must wear gas 
masks. The gas begins to come off immediately, and within one hour 
most of it has evaporated. If fumigation time is two hours or more 
and ventilation is continued for an hour or more after fumigation, the 
spent discoids or Zyklon residue will be found quite dry and harmless 
and may safely be left where they are. An exception must be 
noted here: One would suppose that even a very ignorant fumigator 
would realize the necessity of spreading out the fumigant to insure 
rapid evaporation, but it does sometimes occur that careless men will 
pour these materials out in piles or stacks which may retain some liquid 
HCN for as long as four or five hours, possibly longer in severely cold 
weather. An overnight (12 hours or longer) fumigation, however, 
insures that the residue will be found dry and free from all but traces 
of lICN. 

The sunplicity of use of HCN discoids and Zyklon is quite apparent. 
One merely takes his fumigant, in cans of convenient size, into the 
building, opens them, spreads the contents, and goes out, closing the 
door behind him. After fumigation, the residue is swept up and, 
with the empty cans, thrown into the trash. What could be simpler? 
Yet, it has its attendant danger and one that is equally inherent in 
all the generation methods (*f fumigation. That is, the fumigator 
must take the fumigant into the space fumigated and remain long 
enough to open the cans and spread it around. In the case of gener- 
ated gases he must remain long enoijgh to drop the cyanide into the 
various acid barrels or crocks. This means that he must be exposed 
to the gas for a certain length of time. In small buildings or on ships 
this is a tiifling consideration, the time of exposure being quite short; 
but in large buildings, in which spreading the fumigant may take an 
hour or more, it is often a serious problem, sometimes requiring the 
arrangement of relays of fmnigators. The danger arises through the 
absorption of HCN through the skin. 



A good gas mac& protects comptotely agaiint (^faidde in the 
air, at least up to a concentration materially above the oonoentratiaBS 
i»ually used in fumigation of buildings or ships; but to protect the 
surface of the entire body, a complete rubber suit would be required. 
This is impractical for several reasons, not the least of which is that 
it would soon be most imcomfortably hot on the inside. Yet it is 
not so very unlikely that skin absorption of cyanide may force some 
such protection in certain kinds of fumigation procedure. 

It was in order to stress this point that 1 mentioned earlier that 
HCN rapidly penetrated clothing. In fact the penetration through 
clothing, promoted as it is by the motion of the fiunigators and air 
currents set up by the heat of the body, is practically immediate. A 
person may go into a relatively concentrated gas, say 2 or 3 ounces 
per 1,000 cubic feet, without noting any skin effect; but if he enters 
a concentration of 6 to 10 ounces per 1,000 cubic feet, he will at once 
experience a sensation of warmth over the entire body which becomes 
more and more pronounced. After five minutes spent in such an 
atmosphere the entire skin surface becomes noticeably reddened, and 
sensitive persons may experience an actual burning sensation. If 
this warning is disregarded, a feeling of weakness appears, followed 
by nausea and vomiting and often by headache. A still more ad- 
vanced sign of poisoning is difficulty in breathing, the subject feeling 
as though giant hands were holding the chest and preventing its 
expansion. This is the last warning, being the forerunner of loss of 
consciousness and paralysis of the respiratory nerve center. Ex- 
perienced fumigators seldom reach this stage, but it is not unusual 
to see them emerge froni a large building decidedly wobbly in the 
knees and distressingly sick. While there is not available at present 
any exact data regarding absorption through the skin, it is, I believe, 
safe to state that, protected with a good gas mask, one may remain 
in air containing 2 ounces IICN per 1,000 cubic feet for one-half 
hour without experiencing signs of poisoning. In a concentration of 
4 ounces per 1,000 cubic feet, this should be reduc(jd to 15 minutes, 
and in 8 ounces per 1,000 cubic feet to 5 minutes. Of course the 
distribution of 8 ounces of Zyklon or discoids per 1,000 cubic feet, 
in a building does not mean that the fumigators are exposed to such 
a concentration, since the full amount will not have entered the air 
short of one hour. Since the fumigators are nearly always going 
away from the gas it is unlikely that they are actually exposed for 
the greater part of the time to more than 1 or 2 ounces per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

Zyklon and HCN discoids do not present the transportation 
dangers of liquid HCN. Being in a solid form they do not flow; 
and with the evaporation rate much slower, quite a large amount 
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(relatiToly, not in terms of tons, of course, but of pounds) may be 
spilled in the open without immediate disaster. Leaking cans are 
not a menace in the open, since the gas is given off so slowly through 
ordinary leaks that one would have to hold such a can close to his 
face to become poisoned. Because of this reduced danger from 
breakage, the Interstate Commerce Commission permits shipment in 
heavy-gage cans. Leaking cans in storage may be a source of danger, 
since the gas is then liberated in an inclosed space. For this reason 
it should be stored only in well-ventilated rooms. 

Cyanogas, which is the trade name for calcium cyanide, differs 
from Zyklon and HCN discoids in one important respect; This is 
that the residue is poisonous. Calcium cyanide is a very fine powder, 
usually packed in cans. When the cans are opened and this powder 
is spread out, it absorbs moisture from the aii-. This causes a chemi- 
cal change to calcium hydroxide and HCN, the latter being given off 
into the air. But, and here is the difficulty, some of the HCN is 
absorbed by the calcium hydroxide and changed to calcium cyanide 
and water. Under any circumstances there is always some calcium 
cyanide left in the residue which, therefore, must be gathered up and 
safely disposed of. One method of getting around this is to take 
advantage of the fine powder form of the material and to blow it into 
the air, from which it settles as a fine dust. There appears to be 
no great objection to this, in the absence of foods, from a safety 
standpoint, it being inconceivable that anyone would sweep up this 
powder and eat it; but where foods are fumigated they become insep- 
arably mixed with the fumigant. If calcium cyanide is left for several 
days’ airing, the cyanide content finally becomes so low as to be 
negligible. 

The so-called barrel methods, or generation methods, of fumiga- 
tion, wliich require the placement of barrels or other containers, in 
which sodium cyanide is mixed with an acid, all involve the same 
essential procedure. There are two main variations: In one only 
HCN is generated; in the other, a mixture of HCN and cyanogen 
chloride is produced. The procedure in either case is to mix the acid 
with an Cipial amount of water in a barrel or crock (depending on the 
size of the space to be fumigated), put it in place, drop into it sodium 
cyanide in a paper or cloth bag, and leave. It sounds simple; but if 
this has to be done on each of five floors of 40,000 square feet each, and 
each one cut up into various sized compartments, the diffi ’ulties will bo 
multiplied. Yet, I once saw this feat performed by five men, none of 
whom wore a gas mask or even had a mask among them. They de- 
cided they woxild never get out alive if Uiey tried to drop the cyanide 
by hand, but got around the difficulty after considerable tedious labor 
by suspending the cyanide in bags over each barrel and leading the 
suspending cords over pulleys all the way to the front door on the 
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street levd. They had over 100 cords tied at the doto*, t^resetatinK 
more than 6 miles of cord. When all was ready they cut all the cords 
and shut the door. With gas masks the dropping is usually done by 
hand, in which case the fumigators became exposed to absorption 
through the skin, as occurs with Zyklon and similar materials. 

The generation method involves a large amount of work. The in- 
gredients must be mixed in the proper proportions and amounts, and 
this involves measuring the acid and water and weighing the cyanide, 
although the latter procedure is much simplified by the use of cyan- 
eggs, that is, sodium cyanide in the shape of balls, each weighing 1 
oimce. The apparatus is bulky and cumbersome and must not only 
be put in place hut must also be removed. The spent acid cyanide 
mixtures must be safely disposed of. 

Aside from cyanide dangers, the acids used are injurious. Sulphuric 
acid is a highly corrosive poison, either internally or externally. It is 
rumous equally to the fumigators’ clothing and their skins; several 
serious accidents have been caused by breaking of jugs of acid. It is 
also highly injurious to floors and fittings. Its corrosive action on 
barrels often causes them to spring leaks, and if too much material 
is put in a barrel it may boil over. Hydrochloric acid used in the gen- 
eration of cyanogen chloride mixture is far less injurious than sulphuric 
acid, but it is by no means harmless. 

The generation method, like all other cyanide methods, has its own 
peculiar danger. Here it is the spent acid cyanide mixture, which is 
not truly spent at all. When the barrels are removed, the shaking up 
of the mixture often causes the liberation of considerable volumes of 
HCN gas. It is hardly necessary to discuss this further; the danger is 
obvious. It might be said that experienced fumigators are aware of 
this danger, and on smelling the gas get out at once or put on masks. 
I have seen some very rapid ascents up the ladders leading out of 
ships’ holds in the days before gas masks became generally used. 
Several fatalities from this cause have occurred, though none I be- 
lieve, of recent date. 

Cyanogen chloride mixtures are generated by putting diluted hydro- 
chloric acid in the barrels and dropping into it a mixture of sodium 
cyanide and sodium chlorate. The resultant gas is a mixture of about 
one-third HCN and two-thirds CNCl. Recently a modification of 
this method, commercially known as “Safti-fume,” has been ptit on 
the market. It consists of the cyanide and chlorate mixed with sand 
and some other materials put into the form of solid, but porous, bri- 
quettes, which are dropped into the acid. The cyanogen chloride is 
a very highly irritant gas, particularly to the eyes, nose, throat, and 
lungs. In even moderate concentrations it is practicdly intolerable, 
causiug pain and weeping in the eyes, discomfort in the nose and 
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ftnd aMd coning in the chest. It is not as effective a 
fumigant as HCN, but is largely used on account of its warning prop- 
erties. 

WARNING GASES 

This brings up the subject of warning gases. These are substances 
added to the fumigant for the purpose of giving warning of the 
presence of the gas. Hydrocyanic acid has a distinctive odor and 
may be detected by experienced fumigators in quite a low concentra- 
tion. To the uninitiated, however, its odor does not indicate danger, 
nor in lethal concentration does it cause discomfort. Persons have 
been killed without ever knowing that they were in danger, as occurred 
recently when three members of a family were found dead sitting at 
the breakfast table while the fourth, also dead, was reading a news- 
paper when overcome. 

Because of such accidents, numerous attempts have been made to 
incorporate in the fumigant gas, other gases which, due to highly 
irritant properties, give a distinct warning of their presence, even 
when in quite small amounts. The aim has been to render a fumigated 
space literally intolerable until airing has removed all but traces of the 
fumigant. This objective has never been completely realized. 
Nearly always the warning substance used has been a tear gas, 
although evil smelling gases and some that primarily cause coughing 
or choking sensation have been tried with some success. Usually the 
warning gas is present in small amounts; chloropicrin, the gas most 
commonly added to IICN, seldom constitutes more than 5 per cent of 
the mixture. In some cases, howc'vcr, advantage is taken of the fact 
that most warning ga.ses are themselves poisonous and may be used as 
fumigants. Chloropicrin, for example, is advocated by the manu- 
facturers as a fumigant. The use of cyanogen chloride is another 
attempt in this direction. 

There are two distinct dangers C4)nnected ydih the use of warning 
gases. One is, that when present in sufficient quantity to be actually 
intolerable, thej" constitute a menace to the fumigators, who may be 
rendered helpless by the elTccts of tlie warning gas. Tear gases, for 
example, may get inside a gas mask in sufficient amount to bUnd the 
fumigator. The other is that the warning gas may disappear before 
the HCN, so that fumigators misled by the absence of warning gas 
may declare a place safe when it is not. Two cases of this nature have 
occurred on ships in my own experience. This failure of after- 
warning appears to be due to the warning gases being much less pene- 
trating than the HCN. The latter is absorbed by porous materials, 
while the warning gas, not being absorbed, is blown away by air cur- 
rents. Upon its disappearance, the room is declared safe and is closed ; 
but the absorbed HCN, slowdy liberated, passes into the now confined 
air where it produces an imsuspected dangerous concentration. 
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Another way in which warning gases sometimes fail is when penie> 
tration occurs through a porous partition. It is my belief that this 
occurred in a recent fmnigation accident. The gas apparently 
penetrated through a brick wall, probably mainly through numbers of 
small cracks. The HCN portion of the gas, being much more pene- 
trative than the CNCl, came through first and caused poisoning of 
several persons (fortunately not fatal) before the CNCl penetrated 
in sufiBcient quantity to give a positive warning. 

Thoroughly competent fumigators do not rely on warning gases 
alone. They do, however, use them as a help, both as a warning to 
others and to assist in detecting the gas themselves. 

There is one fumigant, still used often enough to be considered, that 
is quite intolerable in amounts far below the immediate lethal concen- 
tration for man, and that is sulphur dioxide, produced by burning 
sulphur. This gas is highly irritant to the lungs, however, and while 
human deaths by being directly fumigated with it are rare, severe 
bronchitis and fatal pneumonia following exposure to it have been 
by no means uncommon. Formaldehyde is practically intolerable in 
relatively small amounts, but it is rarely used as a fumigant to-day 
because it has little effect on animal life. 

HCN POISONING 

Hydrocyanic acid and other gaseous cyanogen compounds, including 
cyanogen chloride, are distinct from all other fumigants in general use, 
in the rapidity with which poisoning is induced. A man w'alking into 
a concentration of 8 ounces or more per 1 ,000 cubic feet and breath- 
ing normally therein will become unconscious in 30 seconds and will 
be dead beyond hope of recovery in from 3 to 5 minutes. If he goes 
into the much lower concentration of 2 ounces per 1,000 cubic feet, 
used to kill rats, and breathes normally, he will lose consciousness 
within a minute and will be dead within 10 minutes. If a person 
rendered unconscious is brought at once into the open air before he 
stops breathing, he will usually recover unaided and will suffer, as a 
rule, no serious aftereffects, of which the principal ones are headache 
of very variable duration, nausea and vomiting, and rapid pulse rate. 
If he has stopped breathing, artificial re.spiration must be instituted. 
If the heart is still beating, his chances of recovery are good, but the 
aftereffects are more severe, as a rule, the most important being 
weakness of the heart, which may persist for several months. There 
are cases on record of recovery from cyanide poisoning after artificial 
respiration for as long as eight hours. As long as the heart continues 
to beat, there is hope. When the heart beat has definitely ceased, all 
chance of recovery has gone with it. 

It is the rapidity of poisoning, particularly the rapidity with which 
the victim is rendered helpless through loss of consciousness, that has 
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gt^iM rise to tfee foar and respect exhibited toward the cyanides in 
any form. Particularly is this true of the gas* The gas taken into 
the lungs is absorbed over a large surface rapidly and directly into 
the blood stream, which takes it at once all through the body. The 
amount of cyanogen that will poison is so minute that its effect is 
felt at once. In the case of all other fumigants at present in use, 
much larger amounts must bo taken into the body to cause immediate 
poisoning. This requires time. But there is another factor : Cyanogen 
acts first on the nerve cells, particularly the more highly developed 
and specialized cells. Thus the cells controlling consciousness are 
the first affected, their failure rendering the victim utterly helpless 
to effect his own rescue. Next, the respiratory center is paralyzed 
and breathing ceases. Apparently the lower nerve centers are at 
first stimulated, or at least rendered more sensitive, for generalized 
convulsions are a constant accompaniment of cyanide poisoning, 
though they cease, as a rule, before the heart stops. 

Persons breathing small amounts of cyanides over relatively long 
periods, say one-half hour to several hours, are likely to be affected in 
various ways. They may lose consciousness but continue breathing, 
and may finally die in convulsions or recover after several hours of 
coma. Then, again, they may retain consciousness but fall dead of 
heart failure on making some extra exertion. Usually a prominent 
symptom in cases of slow poisoning is extreme weakness and headache. 
Convalescence in s\ich cases is likely to be slow, eoniotimes taking 
several months to a year or more. This type of poisoning may 
occur w'hen persons have entered closed places still holding a small 
amount of gas. 

While the possibilities have been stated, the usual occurrence is 
death or recovery within a relatively short time. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the issue is definite within a half hour. Once natural 
breathing is reestablished, recovery may be expected, and usually it is 
rapid, the patient often being able to w alk away from the scene and 
usually feeling quite w^ell within tw^o or three da3^s. Nearly always 
the determining factors are the amount of gas and the length of time 
the patient has been exposed to it. 

TREATMENT OF HCN FOISONINO 

There is just one treatment of c}- anide poisoning, and that is fresh 
air and plenty of it. Fresh air must enter and leave the lungs as in 
normal respiration. If the subject is breathing normally, carrying 
him into the open is enough. If his breathing has stopped, is materi- 
ally slowed, is shallow, or is irregular, artificial respiration is required. 
When normal breathing reappears, artificial respiration may be dis- 
continued, but may have to be resorted to again if breathing again 
becomes irregular. There is no known antidote for cyanogen, and so 
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the only method of recovery is to throw it off. Fortunately it is given 
off by the lungs quite rapidly, though not as rapidly as it is absorbed. 

Usually the ordinary methods of artificial respiration are sufficient. 
If a mechanical respirator is used, it is essential that it be one that 
does not cause rebreathing of the expired air. Since the expired air is 
laden with the cyanogen being thrown off from the lungs, it is obvious 
that if any of this is rebreathed the patient is repoisoned by his own 
breath. Pulinotors and other mechanical respirators are certainly 
labor-saving devices; but it is doubtful whether they are any more 
effective than artificial respiration by hand in cases of cyanide 
poisoning. 

RESCUE AND GAS CONCENTRATION 

The rescue of persons overcome by cyanide fumigation is likely 
to be a rather futile procedure, for the reason that by the time the 
emergency squad reaches the scene there will only be dead bodies? 
to rescue (and this is stated without reflection on the speed of the 
emergency squad). By rescue, of course, is meant the removal of 
persons overcome from the presence of the gas. As a rule, rescue 
must be at least as prompt as rescue from drowning, the situations 
being quite analagous. Immersion in water for 10 minutes or more 
is generally fatal, and immersion in cyanide gases for the same length 
of time is likely to be equally so. In the latter case, however, there 
are exceptions, depending on the concentration of tlie gas. The lower 
the gas concentration, the longer the exposure that can be withstood, 
Consequently it is never proper to give up a person who has been in 
gas, even for considerable periods, until it ha.s been definitely deter- 
mined (by use of a stethoscope) that the heart has ceased beating. 

The subject of rescue is inseparably bound up with gas concentra- 
tion, and so a slight digression may be allowt‘d for its consideration. 
The usual practice in preparing a building for fumigation is to close 
all openings to the outside, including sealing, with strips of gummed 
or greased paper, the cracks around doors and windows. The purpose 
of course, is to keep the gas within the building. Despite the most 
painstaking care, however, it is jiractically impossible to seal a build- 
ing 100 per cent. There is always considerable leakage. If there is 
any considerable wind blowing, the leakage will be greatly increased. 
In addition to leakage, a very considerable amount of HCN gas is 
absorbed by the walls, floors, fittings, and stored materials, still 
further reducing the concentration in the air. As a result of this 
leakage and absorption it is very rare to find at any time an actual 
concentration of gas in the air as high as that calculated on the basis 
of the amount of fumigant introduced. If liquid HCN has been used, 
the maximum concentration appears at once. If the solid fumigants 
are used, or any of the generation methods, the highest concentration 
appears in from one-half to one hour after starting. 
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The hm of gas is usually fairly rapid, particularly during the first 
two or three hours, becoming progressively less and less. At the end 
of four hours it is probable that more than half of the gas introduced 
has been lost; at the end of six hours two-thirds or more is gone. At 
the end of 12 hours there is rarely enough gas left to be immediately 
dangerous. At the end of 24 hours there is seldom more than the 
odor. However, one can not depend on this general rule entirely. 
The gas distribution is likely to vary, some compartments or rooms 
retaining more than others. If a wind is blowing, there will always 
be a higher concentration on the side away from the wind. The 
greater the amount of gas originally introduced, the longer a lethal 
concentration will persist, but not proportionately longer. Even with 
quite large initial doses one seldom finds any considerable amount left 
after 12 hours. 

The practical bearing of concentration on rescue relates to the rela- 
tive time at which victims are overcome. If they have been caught 
in the building at the beginning of fumigation, the rescuers must 
work in a high and increasing gas concentration, but if they have 
entered it several hours later, they will be in a much lower gas con- 
centration which not only makes it much easier for the rescuers to 
reach and remove them, but also increases their chance of recovery. 

Another condition wherein concentration is important is the case 
of persons overcome in buildings adjoining the one fumigated. There 
are two classes of such accidents. In one, the gas leaks into the 
adjoining building thrctiigh some connecting avenue, such as breaks 
in a party wall, pipe tunnels for plumbing, or similar openings. The 
other is where gas escaping from a building is blown into an adjoining 
one; this is most likely to occur when the fumigated building is 
opened after a relatively short exposure. In either instance, the con- 
centration is necessarily much lower in the adjoining building than 
in the fumigated building. Usually, it is not high enough to neces- 
sitate the use of gas masks by tJie rescuers, who, as a rule, can count 
on five minutes or more that they will be able to 'withstand the gas. 
Poisoning in these cases is slow. It is in this type of accident that 
persons are overcome without being aware of their danger. It is in 
preventing such accidents that warning gases have their most useful 
field in the fumigation of buildings. 

When gas masks are available, they should always be worn in 
rescue work; but if not available, persons may yet often be rescued 
without serious danger to the rescuers if the rescuers keep their heads. 
Time is a most important factor to the victim, and so any material 
wait for gas masks is not justified in cases where the victims can be 
quickly reached. The immediate danger is from inspired air; there- 
fore the precaution to be taken is not to breathe. Almost anyone 
can hold his breath for as long as one minute. In this length of time 
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it is quite possible to reach a man as far as 100 feet from the entrance 
and drag him out. In the vast majoritj of cases the rescuer can 
count on taking at least one full breath without being overcome. 
This assurance will permit him to continue his efforts until forced to 
breathe, when he should stop and return at once to the open air. 
This is in the interest of both himself and the victim; for if be too 
is overcome there are then two to be rescued instead of one. After 
taking four or five breaths in the open it will be possible for the 
rescuer to return; but on this occasion the breath can not be held as 
long as at first, a condition that should be kept in mind. When the 
taking of a breath can no longer bo postponed, some 10 seconds addi- 
tional time before taking an inspiration may be gained by consciously 
prolonging expiration. That is, when you must take a breath, breathe 
out first as slowly as you can and as much as you can. This extra 
10 seconds is sufficient time to get to a door from a location as much 
as 100 feet away. When two or more rescuers are at work, one may 
drag the victim part way out, the other then coming in and bringing 
him the rest of the way. 

Rescuers should, whenever possible, work in pairs, oven when 
equipped with gas masks. If not equipped with gas masks, one man 
should remain in the open watching the other till ho comes out. The 
reason for this is obvious. If the rescuer falls, the second man should 
go in and hriiig him out first: he can surely be saved, while the chances 
for the other victim are already problematical. 

If there is reason to believe that the gas concentration is low, say, 
for example, the building has been under fumigation for six hours or 
more, or if persons in an adjoining building have been overcome, the 
rescuers may be more venturesome; but in any case they shoidd 
remember that, the victim having been overcome, they too will be 
overcome if they stay too long. The best guide in such cases is the 
appearance of a sensation of weakness, particularly weakness of the 
legs. If difficulty in breathing in the shape of a sensation of pressure 
preventing e.xpansion of the chest appears, the warning is imperative; 
get out at once. In any case it is usually unwise to remain in even 
low concentrations without a gas mask for longer than five minutes. 

When a tear gas has been used as a warning, rescue work without 
gas masks is greatly complicated. When the warning gas is chlo- 
ropicrin, it is often possible to remain in the gas for a minute or more 
without being actually blinded, although pain in the eyes may become 
quite severe. Chloropicrin is seldom more than 5 per cent of the gas 
present, sufficient to worn, but in concentrations of less than 4 
ounces HCN per 1,000 cubic feet, not enough to blind one. If 
cyanogen chloride mixture is the fiunigant, the rescuer without a mask 
is likely to find himself in the same fix as the victim. In this mixture, 
the cyanogen chloride constitutes 60 to 70 per cent of all the gas 
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jnwent and is so eactremely irritating to the eyes as to blind those 
entering it unprotected. The blinding effect lasts as long as one is 
in the gas, but this is quite long enough to prevent one from finding 
his way out. The irritative effect of cyanogen chloride, however, is 
BO immediate and severe that it is doubtful whether the most cou- 
n^eous rescuer would proceed more than a few feet into it before 
turning back. A man deprived of his sight m a deadly gas is prac 
tieally helpless, and so further attempt would be merely foolhardy. 

In rescue work there is no point to throwing open the building under 
fumigation as a preliminary act to the removal of the victims. The 
time so lost is likely to be fatal to those overcome, whose only chance 
is immediate removal to fresh air. There is no hope that the building 
wUl clear of gas in time to save those within. In fact, opening the 
building may complicate matters by liberating large volumes of gas 
into the immediately surrounding air. An exception should be noted 
in the case of gas getting into adjoining buildings. While here, too, 
the first object is to remove the victims the next step should usually 
be prevention of further unwanted gas infiltration by opening the 
fum^ted building. 

GAS MASKS 

Any gas mask that uses charcoal as a filtering material will protect 
for a time against cyanide gases. If only charcoal is present in the 
canister, it can not be relied upon for longer than 10 or 15 minutes. 
Against the cyanides far greater protection is afforded by a canister 
containing an alkali such as sodium hydroxide. One type of HCN 
canister contains caustic pumice (a mixture of pumice and an alkali) 
and charcoal and protects again.st ajl types of cyanide gases for a con- 
siderable period, as much as an hour. Against cyanogen chloride the 
best protection is a mixture of caustic pumice and iron gell (iron 
hydroxide). The army canister for HC'N-CNCl mixture contains 
these substances. Of course we are speaking of gas concentrations 
used in fumigation. Very high gas concentrations go through the 
canisters; that is, some of the gas gets through. This occurs some- 
times to fumigators opening cans of Zyklon or discoids, the gas con- 
centration from the freshly opened cans directly under their masks 
being for the moment quite high. It also occurs in the fumigation of 
tobacco warehouses, where concentrations as high as 200 ounces per 
1 ,000 cubic feet are sometimes used. The so-called all service canisters 
will protect against cyanide for a siifficient time to effect rescues, 
althouf^ in the presence of cyanogen chloride they are likely to let 
through enough of this substance to cause considerable discomfort. 

Gas masks used in cyanide gases must fit closely to the face. This 
is Msential in the presence of a substance that is poisonous in such 
small amounts. Leaks in the face piece or around the edges can not 
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be permitted. Most gas masks are made in different sizes, commonly 
three sizes, so that it is usualiy necessary for each individual to learn 
which size fits his face. The No. 2 size fits the average face. 

The life of the canister is limited. Those designed for the cyanides 
will generally protect against the amounts used in fumigation for from 
one to four hours of steady breathing. When the canister is becoming 
ineffective, breathing through it becomes much more difficult. Expe- 
rienced fumigators can tell from the smell of the gas when a dangerous 
amount is coming through ; but the best procedure for the inexperienced 
person is whenever there is any cause to suspect the reliability of the 
canister to get a new one. After a canister has been used in cyanide, 
the next time it is used a cyanide smell will be noticed for a few breaths; 
but this should soon disappear. When one enters the gas a slight odor 
of cyanide generally comes through. This, too, should cease within 
two or three minutes. If it persists or gets strong, the mask or the 
canister is leaking. In the case of cyanogen chloride, determination 
of leaks is very easy; if sufficient gas to bo dangerous comes through, 
the wearer will be practically blinded by the eye irritation. If he 
can stand the irritation, then only very small amounts are getting 
through. 

OTHEB FUMIGANTS 

There are a number of other substances employed in fumigation, 
none of which at present, however, are used in this country to the 
extent that cyanides are used. All that have come into use to date 
are very much less poisonous than the cyanide gases, but they are used 
in very much laiger amounts. 

Sulphur dioxide, generally produced by burning sulphur, either on 
the premises in iron pots set in pans of water, or in special furnaces 
from which the gases are led through a largo pipe into the space under 
fumigation, is the gas par excellence in the matter of warning of its 
presence. In concentrations far below the quickly fatal level it 
causes severe irritation of the throat, producing a sensation of choking 
as well as persistent coughing. It is not rapidly fatal like HCN and 
so persons caught in it have ample time to make their way out. 
Although eye irritation occurs, it is not blinding. It is the only 
nearly safe fumigant that we know. 

Sulphur fumigation has been almost entirely abandoned in this 
country, because the gas penetrates very slowly and not very deeply 
so that its results are unreliable, because it is highly injurious to many 
foodstuffs, most fabrics, and nearly all metals, and because of the fire 
hazard duo to burning it inside of the space fumigated. 

Sulphur is mentioned principally because sometimes an emergency 
call is made from a house the occupant of which has bought a sidphur 
candle at a drug store and burned it in a room. The amount of sul- 
phur dioxide produced in such a case is usually much too Uttle to be 
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dangerous. The principal result is that everyone is driven out of the 
house. 

formaldehyde is an irritant gas, irritating the eyes, nose, and 
throat. It is not dangerous to human life unless it is in an enormously 
high concentration and then only after long exposure. 

Within the past five years thiee substances have been developed 
as fumigants which will probably become quite wide spread in use. 
These are ethylene dichloride, ethylene oxide, and a mixture of 
ethylene oxide and carbon dioxide, marketed under the trade name of 
‘‘Carboxide.” The first named, ethylene dichloride, is not greatly 
used at present; and when used it is generally mixed with carbon 
tetrachloride to remove the fire hazard. It is for the same purpose 
that carbon dioxide is mixed with ethylene oxide. Ethylene oxide, 
however, is also used alone. 

These fumigants are much less poisonous than HCN and, hence, 
must be used in much higher concentration. Their value comes from 
two properties: They are relatively more poisonous to insects than to 
warm-blooded animals, including human beings, and they are rela- 
tively slow in their a^dion. These properties permit fumigation for 
the destruction of insects with greatly reduecd hazard to human life. 
They are not nearly so rapid in their action as HCN, permitting more 
time for those trapped to escape. 

These gases are not highly irritating and, hence, small amounts do 
not give positive warning of their presence. That they are irritants 
and cause damage to the lungs ha.^ been shown by some recent studies 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. Up to date there has been 
comparatively little use of them for tlie fumigation of buildings, and 
it is doubtful whether they will ever come into general use for such 
purpose. They must be used in a high concentration, inaintaiuod over 
several hours— conditions that involve a cost several times that of 
HCN fiunigation. However, they may come into use in the fumiga- 
tion of buildings so placed that the use of HCN involves too great a 
hazard. At present they are employed in connection with sj>ecialiy 
constructed fumigation room? or vaults. 

From what we know' at present, tho'-e gases may be entered for 
short periods, three to five minutes, without serious risk; but if longer 
stay is necessary, gas masks should be worn. Gas masks containing 
charcoal in the canisters will protect against them for a time. 1 am 
not aware whether special gas masks fur them have been as yet 
developea. 

Ethylene dichloride, alone or mixed with carbon tetrachloride, is a 
liquid at ordinary temperatures and is marketed in steel drums. 
Ethylene oxide and Carboxide arc both gases at room temperatures. 
The former may bo packed under pressure as a liquid and is shipped 
in this form, the latter remains as a gas and is supplied in heavy steel 
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pressure cylinders. The immediate danger in handling these mateiiab 
is much less than that with HCN. In using Carboxide, for example, 
the required number of cylinders is placed in the space to be fumigated 
and a man opens the vtdves on one after another till all are opened, 
and then goes out. This has been done in relatirdy large spaces 
where as many as a dozen cylinders . were used by fumigators 
unequipped with gas masks, without apparent injury. 

These gases reqtiire considerable study before any very definite 
statements can be made concerning them. We are steadily gaining 
knowledge of their action on human beings through their growing use 
in medicine as anaesthetics. In ship fumigation for quarantine pur* 
poses they are of little value, because to kiU rats they must be used in 
relatively enormous doses. 

FIRE HAZARDS 

Fire hazards fall into two categories : One is the hazard of starting or 
increasing a fire; the other is the danger of poisoning to those fighting a 
fire. The latter danger would appear only when fire breaks out in a 
building that is being fumigated. In this instance, of course, it would 
be impossible for firemen to enter a building under fumigation with 
HCN unless they were protected by gas masks. This is an important 
consideration, since many fires that may be rapidl}' extinguLshed from 
inside a building are difficult to fight from the outside. If the firemen 
do not have gas masks, the only thing to do is to break open doors and 
windows as rapidly as possible so that the gas may escape. It is 
realized that the fire itself may be greatly augmented by feeding it 
fresh air. Once a fire really gets under way, the draft produced will 
very rapidly clear out the gas. 

There is no danger of explosion from the amounts of HCN used in 
building fumigation, except with the very heavy dosages sometimes 
used in tobacco warehouses. The lowest explosive mixture of HCN 
is 6 per cent of the vapor in the air, while in fumigation it is rare to 
have more than 2 per cent. Apparently there is little danger of 
explosion or combustion of Carboxide, or ethylene dichloride with 
carbon tetrachloride; but either ethylene oxide or ethylene dichloride 
alone is very inflammable and may be used in such amounts as will 
cause explosion or direct extension of the fire by the gas. 

Fires have been started with the solid forms of HCN (Zyklon, 
discoids) by their being scattered close to stoves in which the fires had 
not been extinguished. In the generation methods of producing HCN 
a considerable amount of heat is evoked by the reaction. With 
straight HCN (NaCN and sulphuric acid) the heat produced is not 
Bjufficient to start a fire; but with the original HCN-CNCl technique, 
spontaneous combustion sometimes occurred. Safti-fume, in the 
form of briquettes, appears to have overcome this hazard by slowing 
the reaction. 
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In storage, HCN, Zyklon, HCN discoids, ethylene dichloride, 
ethylene oxide, and Safti-fume briquettes, somewhat increase the fire 
hazard. They are not themselves likely to start a fire, but being 
inflammable may materially increase its proportions. In a fire Zyklon 
and discoid cans soon explode, mthout much violence, but the liber- 
ated combustible gases spread the flames. It requires a relatively 
hot fire to catise the explosion of the fumigants packed in heavy steel 
cylinders; but when these do let go the explosion is a violent and de- 
structive one. Safti-fume briquettes contain sodium chlorate. The 
heat of a fire causes multiple small explosions of this chemical. 

Fortunately, in cases where fire reaches stored fumigants, HCN is 
bunied, the resultant gases being relatively innocuous. The same is 
true of ethylene dichloride and ethylene oxide, so that poisoning by 
the gases in such cases is not to be feared. This is not to be confused 
with fires starting in buildings under fumigation. In this case the 
already difl*used gases are in too low concentration to burn, but quite 
sufficient to poison; and until removed by ventilation (wliich may be 
accomplished by the file itself), they must be reckoned with. 

Sulphur and carbon bisulphide are two fumigating materials which 
produce a poisonous gas, sulphur dioxide, when burned. When 
produced in dangerous quantities, however, it is intolerable without 
gas-mask protection. 

CONCLUSION 

In this talk the dangers and difficulties of fumigation have been 
somewhat overstressed. It is quite true, as has been frequently 
demonstrated, and is daily demonstrated in New York City, that 
trained fumigators can do their work and handle the most deadly 
gases with safety, both to themselves and to others. It is, on the 
other hand, quite as true that, in the hands of the ignorant or care- 
less, fumigation is a menace to all concerned. Hydrocyanic-acid gas 
is a deadly gas. It is not, however, so deadly as popular belief would 
make it. A single whiff of it will not kill you; in fact in tlie great 
majority of instances a good many whiffs may be taken with .safety. 
Yet, one unfamiliar with its effect shoulil not needlessly expose him- 
self. Above all remember this advice: Keep your head and do not 
be stampeded because there is cyanide. On the other hand, do not 
rush in headlong; stop a moment and think. 

MORTALITY IN CERTAIN STATES DURING 1930, WITH 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR RECENT YEARS ^ 

For several years the United States Public Health Service has 
secured from State health departments current mortality data and 
has published from time to time death rates from certain important 
causes from as many States as could furnish the infonnation to the 

. f 
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service. The monthly diata so collected are, of course, ayaltahle for an 
annual summary also, and the tables here presented have been com- 
piled to give a preliminary summary of mortality during 1930.* 

The rates are computed from current and generally preliminary 
reports furnished by State departments of health. Because of (a) 
some lack of uniformity in the method of classifying deaths according 
to cause, (6) some delayed death certificates, and (c) various other 
reasons, these preliminary rates can not he expected to agree in all 
instances with final rates published by the Bureau of the Census; 
the final figures are based on a complete review and retabulation of 
the individual death certificates from each State. The preliminary 
rates given in the following tables are intended to serve as a current 
index of mortality until final figures are issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

For purposes of comparison, the mortality records for a few pre- 
ceding years arc given. These comparative rates for preceding years 
arc taken from the same source as are the current reports. Although 
final figures are often available for these earlier years, the preliminary 
figures are retained as being more nearly comparable with current 
preliminary rates. 

Populations used throughout are revised estimates as of July 1 of 
each year based on the 1930 and 1920 censuses. 

In Table 1 the death rates from all causes and from certain specific 
causes for groups of States have been brought together. The number 
of States included varies with the cause; but for a given cause the 
same States are included for each of the years from 1923 to 1930, 
Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show the States that arc included in the summary 
for each disease presented in Table 1, and also the death rates from 
that cause in each of the States for each year. The death rates for 
the groups are repeated in those tables, but it seemed worth while to 
bring together in Table 1 the rates for the different causes and years 
in as large a group of States as possible. In every case all States for 
which data were available for the whole period 1923-1930 were used 
in making the summary. In addition, the detailed tables (Tables 
2, 3, 4, and 5) show rales for 1930 and such other years as could be 
secured from States for which data were not available for the whole 
period. 

The rates for the majority of the diseases included in Table 1 are 
based on reports from 17 States, vith an aggregate population of 
nearly *56,000,000, or more than 45 per cent of the total population of 
the United States. Other causes in this table are based on fewer 
States, but the smallest population considered is more than 34,000,000, 
While the rates in these States may not be the same as those for the 
total registration area, It is highly probable that the trend in these 
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rates will be comparable with the trend in the rates in the total regis- 
tration area. 

The death rate per 1,000 from all causes in the group of 19 States 
was 11.3 in 1930, as compared with 12.0 in both 1929 and 1928 and 
with 11.5 in 1927. Each of the years 1929 and 1928, it will be re- 
membered, included part of the influenza epidemic of the winter of 
1928-29. The year 1930 was free from any widespread influenza 
epidemic and the death rate from all causes is slightly below the low 
level of 1927. Considering individual States, out of the total of 25 
Stat<s with data for both 1929 and 1930, 20 showed a decrease, 2 
showed an increase, and in 3 States the rate w’as the same for the tw'o 
years. 

In 17 Slates for which infant mortalilj' figures were available the 
infant deatli rate per 1,000 live births was 04 in 1930, as compared 
with 68 in 1929, and with 66 in the low year of 1927. The 1930 
figure is the lowest of any of the 5'ears covered in this report. Of 
21 States with data for both 1929 and 1930, only 4 failed to partici- 
pate in the decline in infant mortality. Inasmuch as the death rate 
for malformations and diseases of early infancy changes very little 
from year to year, a line has been inserted in Table 1 to show' the 
infant mortality from all causes e.\cept malfonnations and early in- 
fancy. Infant mortality from causes other than malformation and 
early infancy has declined 24 per cent since the year 1923, as against 
a decrease of 19 per cent for the same period in the infant mortality 
from all causes. Nearly one-half of the present infant mortality is 
due to malformations and diseases of early infancy, and this group 
of cau-ses has decreased very little. 

In the eight States for which maternal mortality figures are avail- 
able throughout the period 1923-1030, the deaths of mothers per 
1,000 live births have decreased slightly, but rather consistently, the 
rate of 5.8 in 1930 being the lowest for any of the years included. 
A comparison of 1930 with 1929 in the larger number of States for 
which data are available for those two years is le.ss favorable, 10 of 
the 20 States showing a decrease in 1930 over 1929 with the otlier 
10 States sliowing an increase. 

The typhoid fever death rate in 1930 was not so favorable as in 
1929, being, in the group of 17 States, 3.5, as compared with 3.2 in 
the preo.eding year. The 1930 rate, however, is the lowest of any 
year covered in the table except 1929. The increase in 1930 over 
1929 was quite general, 18 of the 27 States with data for both years 
having higher rates in 1930 than in 1929 and 2 States having the 
same rates in the two years, with only 7 States showing a decrease. 

The rather sharp decline of diarrhea and enteritis under 2 j'ears 
of age was also interrupted in the year 1930, the rate being slightly 
greater than in 1929 but less than in any of the other years included 
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*Qd not much moie than one-hall of the rate lor the year 1023. Of 
25 States with data available lor both 1923 and 1930, Id showed an 
increase and 9 a decrease in 1930 as compared with the preceiShg 
year. 

It is a well-known fact that the diseases of children, such as measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, tend to occur in (y'cles, 
and ^erefore the death rate for any one year is a poor indicator of 
the average mortality from these diseases. The measles mortality 
in 1930 was slightly greater than in 1929, but less than in any other 
year since 1925. Of 27 States with data for the last two years, 18 
showed increases and 9 decreases in 1930 over the preceding year. 
The death rate from whooping cough in 1930 was less than in any 
year included in the table. All but four of the 27 States with data 
for the past two years had a lower rate in 1930 than in the preceding 
year. The death rate from scarlet fever was also the lowest of any 
of the years included. Of the 27 States with data for the past two 
years, 18 showed a decrease, 5 an increase, and 4 remained the same 
in 1930 as in 1929. Diphtheria continued its almost uninterrupted 
decline, the rate of 4.2 in 1930 being little more than one-third of 
the rate in 1923. Of 27 States with data for 1929 and 1930, 22 de- 
creased and only 3 increased in 1930 as compared with 1929, the 
other 2 States having the same rate in the two years. 

The death rate from poliomyelitis w’as higher in 1930 than in either 
1928 or 1929 — in fact, only two years since 1923 showed higher rates. 
Of 26 States with data for the past two years 16 showed an increase, 9 
a decrease, and 1 remained the same in 1 930 as in 1 929 . .Since 1 929 had 
the lowest rate of any j’ear included, the increases in 1930 over 1929 
might be expected. 

The meningococcus meningitis death rate in 1930 was less than in 
1929, but was higher than in any of the other years included. The 
year 1929 seems to represent the peak of a gradual rise in the death 
rate from this disease. Of 26 States with data available for both 
years, 14 decreased, 11 increased, and 1 remained the same in 1930 as 
in 1929. 

As already mentioned, influenza maintained a low level during 1930, 
the rate being less than that for any other year included and some- 
what less than that for the low year of 1927. In each of the 27 
States with data available for the past two years the rate was less in 
1930 than in the epidemic year of 1929. 

Pneumonia, likewise, was considerably lower in 1930 than in 1929 
and 1928, but not quite down to the 1927 level. However, it was 
lower in 1930 than in any other year included except 1927. If influenza 
and pneumonia are considered together, the rate for 1930 is slightly 
below that for 1927. In 27 States with data on pneumonia mortality 
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svailable for the past two years, 17 decreased and 10 increased in 
1930 as compared with 1929. 

The death rate from tuberculosis continued an uninterrupted decline 
throu^out the period included, the rate being 71.7 in 1930 as against 
77.5 for the preceding year, and both of these rates are lower than those 
for any other year included. Since 1923 the rate has been reduced by 
more than 25 per cent. Of 27 States with data for 1929 and 1930, 24 
showed a decrease and only 3 an increase in 1930 as compared with 
1929. 

The diabetes death rate was higher than in any preceding year 
included except 1928, which had the same rate as 1930. Although 
the trend appears to be upward, the increases have not been large, the 
rate for 1930 being 20.0 as compared with 19.7 in 1929. Of 24 States 
with data available for both years, 14 showed an increase and 1 0 showed 
a decrease in 1930 as compared with 1929. 

The death rate for cancer was higher for 1930 than for any preceding 
year, although the increase over 1929 was small. The increase since 
1923 was slightly less than 10 per cent. Of -25 States with data 
available for both years, 18 show'ed an increase and 7 showed a de- 
crease in 1930 as compared w ith 1929. 

At first glance it might appear that the death rate from heart 
diseases had reached a peak in 1929, for the rate for 1930 is somewhat 
less than that for eilher 1929 or 1928. The 1930 rate, however, is 
considerably above that for 1927 and the rates for the other preceding 
years included. In connection with any comparison of the 1930 rate 
with 1929 and 1928 it must be remembered that the w inter of 1928-29 
included an influenza epidemic, and during all of the influenza epi- 
demics of recent }'ears there have occurred con.sidcrable numbers of 
deaths from causes other than influenza and pneumonia in e.\'ccs3 
of the nonnal expectation for such diseases. This is particularly true 
of heart disease and to a lesser extent of the other chronic diseases. 
It is, therefore, probable that the decrease in the heart disease rate 
for 1930 as compared with 1929 and 1928 is the reflection, not so much 
of a low' rate in 1930 os of an abnormally high rate during the influenza 
epidemic of 1928 and 1929. The decrease in 1930 as compared with 
1929 was rather general, 15 of the 23 States with data available for 
both years showing a decrease and 8 showing an increase. A com- 
parison of 1930 and 1927, however, for which years 13 States had 
comparable data available, shows that each of these States had a 
higher rate in 1930 than in 1927. 

The death rate from nephritis was le.ss in 1930 than in any year 
since 1925. Of 24 States with data available for the past tw'o years, 
10 showed a decrease and 14 an increase in 1930 as compared with 1929. 
During the period 1923-1930 nephritis death rates fluctuated consider- 
ably, but the 1930 rate is only slightly above the 1923 rate. 
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The death rate from cerebral hemorrhage, apoplmcy, tras lew la 
1930 than in any of the other years included. The decline, however, 
has been small; of 21 States with data available for the last two 
years, 10 showed a decrease and 11 an increase in 1930 as compared 
with 1929. 


Table 1. — Summary of mortality from certain causes in a group of StatsSf 19BShl9S0 


Diseases (numbers in parentheses 
are from the International Idst 
of Causes of Death, third re- 
vision, Paris, 1020) 

1930 1 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1 

1923 

Num- 
ber of 
States 
in- 
cluded * 

Estimated 
population 
as of July 

1, 1930 (in 
thousands) 


Death rate per 1,000 pormlatiott 

All causes 

11.3 

12,0 

12.0 1 

11.6 

12.4 

12.0 

|u.,j 

12.5 

19 

62,725 


Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births 

Total infant mortality 

64 

68 ! 

69 1 

60 

76 

1 75 1 73 

79 

17 

53,004 

All except malformations and 







1 




early infancy : 

36 

37 

38 

34 

41 

42 

42 

; 1 

46 

9 

20,872 


Deaths of mothers per 1,000 live births 

Maternal mortality 

6.8 

1 

6,4 

j 6 4 

6.6 

6.7 

! 6.6 

7.0 

1 

1 ^ 

34,683 


Death rate per 100,000 population 

Typhoid fever (I) 

1 

3 6 

3 2 

4 0 

6 0 

1 

6.9 , 

1 1 

0.0 j 

0 3 J 

1 

i 

56,971 

Measles (7) 

3 1 

2,5 

4 0 

3,2 

8.1 1 

1 2.4 

6.1 ' 

11 6 1 

1 17 

65,971 

Pcarlet fever (H) 

1 7 

2.0 

I 8 

2 0 

2.3 1 

, 2 7 

3,2 , 

,3.9 

1 *7 

66.071 

WhoopinR cough (9) 

4.2 

G.O 

5 2 

6.1 

8 8 I 

1 G 0 

8.0 • 

9 4 

17 

66.071 

Diphtheria (10) 

4.2 

6 6 

6 0 

7.2 

! 7.1 ; 

7 6 

9 1 

12.3 

1 17 

A5. 971 

Influenza (11) 1 

18,9 1 

54 0 

43 1 

2:1 0 

41.0 * 

29 4 

19 3 

42 4 

17 

65,971 

Acute anterior poliomyelitis (22). i 

1 4 

. 7 

1.2 

1.8 , 

.8 ; 

1.6 

' .9 ‘ 

.8 

11 

! 41,897 

Meningococcus meningitis (24).. < 

2.6 

3.0 i 

1.6 

1.1 1 

1 I i 

1.0 


1.2 

13 

45. 020 

Tuberculosis, all forms (31-37) 

71.7 

77.6 

181.4 

82 6 i 

89 7 1 

90 0 

93.3 

96.9 

18 

57.854 

Camvr (43-40) 

100 7 

!l(K).0 

too 6 

08 I ! 

07. 1 

94 6 

92 0 * 

92 0 

18 

67,864 

Diabetes mclhlus (67) ; 

20.0 

10 7 

20 0 

18 1 ; 

18 5 ' 

16 0 

16 6 

17.8 

11 

38,052 

Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy t 1 



1 1 

1 


1 




(74).. 

02 0 j 

85,4 

OS 0 

03.0 

9.5 0 1 

98 0 

101 0 

99.2 

10 

34,039 

Heart diseases (87-00) 

223 1 1 

23a 0 

228.0 

210 3 '211 0 

196 0 

185.0 , 

IKI.I 

12 

42,13$ 

Pneumonia, all forms (100, 101)..., 

82.6 

04.0 

00.0 

80 0 

KXl 0 i 

09.3 

102 1 

116.3 

17 

65; 432 

Diarrhea and enteritis, under 2 | 











years (113) , 

18.6 

17.6 

19.2 

20 1 26 0 

32 5 

29.0 , 

34.0 

16 

52,163 

Nephritis, nil forms (128-120) ' 

97 7 

98 6 

102.3 
‘ 1 

98 H !i03.9 1 

i I 

07.0 

94 0 ; 

( 

95 3 

13 

40, 353 


1 See Tables 2, Z, 4, and 5 for names of States included. Tbe District of ('olurnbia is counted os a State 
injlhis column. 
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Tablb fr^m aU mu$e$ i» eeriatn Siates mid tn a group of insured 

wage earners, J9SS-1980 


Btate 

1 Death rate per 1,0(X) population (all causes) 

1030 

1920 

1028 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

States with complete data: 









Total (18 States and Distriet of Columbia) . 

11.8 

12 0 

12 0 

1 11.5 

12 4 

12 0 

11.9 

12 5 

Alabama 

11.2 

12.2 

12 0 

10 3 

11.7 

a. 6 

11.5 

11.0 

Arixona 

14.6 

16.7 

16,3 

1 14.1 

111 

117 

116 

13.4 

California 

11.6 

11.9 

12 6 

! 12 1 

121 

12 2 

12 9 

13.0 

Coimectirut 

10 5 

11. S 

11.3 

10.8 

120 1 

11.8 

11.5 

12 2 

District of Columbia 

15.2 

15.4 

15 1 

14 8 

15 8 1 

15.1 

113 

15.6 

Indiana 

11.6 

12,2 

12 2 

i 11.5 

12 9 

12 5 ! 

12 1 

12 8 

Kansas 

10.4 

10.4 

11.2 

10.0 

10 4 

10.2 1 

9.8 

10.9 

Douisiana 

11.8 

11.8 

12 2 

a 9 

122 

12 7 

129 

11.7 

Maryland. 

13.2 

13.5 

13 6 

13.3 

14 9 

112 

13.7 

117 

Michigan 

10.6 

11.8 

11.8 

11.4 

12 7 

11.8 

12 2 

I 127 

Minnesota j 

9.7 

9.9 

10 I 

9.8 

10.3 

10 2 

10.0 

10 4 

Nebraska ! 

0.4 

9 6 

10 0 

9 1 

1 0 4! 

9 3 

9.3 

9.5 

Now Jersey 

10.7 

11.5 

11 9 

a 2 

122 

a.8 

a, 9 

12 2 

New York (exclusive of New York 





! i 




City) - 

12 4 

13.4 

12 1 

12 8 

14 0 j 

13.4 

12 3 

111 

Ohio 

11.4 

1 12 5 

12 4 

a 5 

1 12. 6 1 

11 8 

11.4 

124 

Penas3dvama 

11.3 

11.9 

12 1 

1 11 4 

12 5 j 

> 12 2 

121 

12 1 

Tennessee 

a. 4 

12 2 I 

1 12 2 

I a 4 

12 5 1 

1 a 2 

11 4 

11.8 

Virginia 

11.7 

12 0 1 

[ 12 6 

12 0 

13 0 

12 4 i 

12 4 

13 1 

Wisconsin 

11.3 

10.7 


10 3 

10 6 


! lai 

lao 

Other Btates: 



j 10.5 



j 10. 3 . 

1 


Flortda 

13 2 






1 


Georgia 

11 8 

ii.8 

1 

1 

1 . 1 


naWA.it, ^ rr- . - 

10 4 j 

12 2 

i ii. 8 




Idulio 

0.2 

j 



t ‘ ' 


lowu 

10 6 i 

10 4 

! 10 4~ 


1 : 


Mississippi 

10 8 

! 11 6 i . 

1 



hloDtana 

0.8 




f 


North ('arolina 

11 4 j 

11 9 

' a. 7 

i 

1 ' 


South Dakota 

8 5 

&6 

! 9.0 

1 

i ' 


Wwt Virginia 

• 10 4 

10.6 

1 


I 


Industrial poiicybnldeni, Metrotiolitan Life 

1 




r 



Insurance Co., agi^s i an<l o^ cr 

&3 

&0 

1 8. 7 

8,4 

1. 

I 8.9 

1 

8.5 

1 

9.0 


Table 3. — Infant mortality in certain States, 1923-1930 


State 


States with oonipiete duiu 

Total (16 States and Dislntt of t'oiuuibia)... 

AlahaiiiU 

Ariroim 

Calxfoitua 

Connecticut 

PlstrM of ( olunddn 

Indiana 

Jx)uiaiana 

Maryland 

Michignii 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New Jersev 

New York (exclusive ofN'ew York Cityl 

Ohio 

PennsyUiiiiia 

Tennessee 

Virginia. 

Other Slates: 

Florida 

(Iwwgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

North Carolina 

gouth Dakota 

WiaconsiQ 


* 


Deaths under 1 >ear i>er 1,000 live births 


1930 

1929 

1928 

llf27 

192: 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Total infant mortulity 

64 

68 

69 

m 

75 

75 

TA 

79 

73 

74 

74 

65 

6S 

73 

79 


121 

120 

14:i 

127 

lir, 

133 

140 


59 

63 

62 

IhI 

63 

t>9 

67 

HUj 

fO 

<vH 

62 

59 

72 

73 


Kj 

70 

69 

65 

66 

85 

S7 


HI 

58 

(kl 

64 

60 

72 

68 


Kii 

80 

76 

HI 

f 1 

74 

89 

91 

83 

73 

7‘) 

7) 

81 

87 

90 

87 

94 

63 

67 

69 

68 

7S 

76 

72 

80 

47 

48 

51 

f.'> 


60 

5fi 

61 

49 

52 

53 

51 

59 

58 

55 

57 

57 

61 

6.5 


72 

69 


68 

61 

61 

65 

63 

74 

71 

71 

79 

5H 

68 

m 

62 


t:9 

67 

74 

67 

70 

72 

69 

82 

82 

78 

90 

71 

75 

78 

72 

79 

74 

78 

76 

71 

74 

76 

75 

84 

80 

76 

83 

64 








78 








82 

ioi 







61 








5C 

52 

M 





** 

52 

57 

59 






77 







* 

59 

56 

59 






56 

61 

61 





* 
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Tablb 3, — Infant mortaUiy in certain Statect 19BS^I9S0--^CotUn\xed 


State 

Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live birthir 

1030 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1925 



All except malformations and early infancy 

States with complete data- 









Total (8 States and District of Columbia) 

33 

37 

38 

34 

41 

42 

42 

40 

Alabama 

45 

44 

48 

30 

40 

41 

44 

38 

Arlrona - 

84 

93 

105 

94 

81 

97 

102 

94 

California - 

29 

32 

33 

31 

31 

35 

35 

39 

District of Columbia - 

30 

34 

28 

27 

42 

43 

35 

45 

Louisiana 

49 

48 

50 

40 

45 

5^1 

55 

51 

Maryland 

38 

4iJ 

42 

43 

49 

48 

48 

54 

Nebraska * 

19 

23 

21 

21 

25 

35 

2;i 

27 

New York (exclusive of New York City) 

34 

27 

27 

20 

33 

33 

32 

88 

Pennsylvania 

30 

38 

38 

35 

47 

4G 

47 

53 

Other States: 









Florida 

31 








tdnho _ -- _ 

24 








Indiana. - 

30 








Iowa - - - - 

22 

21 

20 






ICansas .. _ 

22 1 

2<l 

29 






Michigan 

27 ‘ 

31 







Minnesota - - 

17 ! 

IS 







Ohio 

25 ' 








South Dakota - 

30 ! 

27 

28 






Tennessee . 

44 1 

53 


I"''"' 

t 






1 









Table 4. — Maternal mortality in certain States, 192S~19S0 


Deaths of mothers r«r 1,000 live births 


State 



1030 

1 1J29 

i 

1928 

! 1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

States with complete data: 


r 







Total (8 States) 

5.8 

i 6.2 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.5 

7.0 

Arizona 

4,7 

4.6 

4.8 

5.8 

7.0 

4,5 

5.0 

5.1 

California 

5 3 

! 5.2 

5.6 

5.8 

5.5 

6.0 

5.9 

6.7 

Nebraska 

5 3 

i 5.4 

6.0 

5.J 

6.e 

5.7 

6.3 

5.8 

New York (c.x( lusive of New ^ urk 


I 







Cityi 

5 6 

S.5 

6.4 

G 3 

8.1 

6.1 

6.0 

6.3 

Ohio 

8.5 

6.6 

6.2 

0.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.3 

7.1 

Penn8>Jvorim 

5,8 

5,8 

6.8 

6.1 

6.1 

0.2 

6.1 

A3 

Tenn^see 

7.9 

8.1 

8.2 

6.8 

6.8 

7.8 

7.5 

8.1 

Virginia 

8.6 

6.5 

7,6 

6.3 

8.0 

6.9 

6.4 

7.3 

Other States: 









Alabama 

8. 1 

8.3 

8.2 

7.0 





District of Columbia 

9. 1 

i 6. i 




... 



Florida - 

9.5 




i 





Georgia i 

19 8 




i 


1 


Idaho 

4.4 









Indiana 

5.8 

7.0 

b. 1 

6.5 ; 

1 




Iowa 

7.0 

5.4 

5 3 

i 

1 




Kansas 

7.0 

! 6. 1 

7.4 





Ix>uisiana 

9.H 

1 10. 3 

.1. 1 




i 


Maryland 

5.3 

1 A6 








Michigan 

5.9 

6. 1 







Minnesota 

4.8 1 

3 9 







New Jersey 

; 5.7 

5.3 







North (’arolins 

7.6 








South Dakota 

5.6 

5.5 

4.3 






West Virginia 

8.7 

5.3 



.. . 

t 



Wisconsin 

4.8 














i 
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TAVLn 5 * — MwridUty from ceHain muBe% in several SteUeB and in a group of vmge 

eamerif 1B$3-19$0 




Olrttie 

1930 

1 1920 1 1928 




Q 


TYPHOID FEVER (1) 


fitatM with complete date* 

TotfU (16 States and Dtetriot of Columbia) . 

Alabama 

Arkona 

Califomia 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia.. 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York (excliisivcof New York City).: 


Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Viritinia. 

Wi^n*<in 

Other States: 

Florida 

tJeorgla 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa * 

Kansaa 

Michigan 

Missl^Plii j 

Alontana 

North Carolina * 

South Carolina ; 

South Dakota ’ 

West Vlrjflnia } 

Industrial ixaicyboUlors, Metropolitan Life In- 1 
surance Co., ages i and o\or 


3.6 

3.2 

4.0 

6.0 

6.9 

7.4 

6.0 

6.3 

7.7 

7.6 

9.4 

12 4 

16, 1 

16.8 

R2 

14.7 

9 6 

14,0 

8.4 

10 3 

6 0 

121 

8 7 

8.7 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

21 

24 

2 6 

6.2 

3.6 

.9 

.9 

.6 

l.l 

1.9 

26 

2 6 

26 

3 3 

2.7 

3.1 

21 

2.6 

5.4 

4 1 

5.9 

3 7 

3 6 

4.4 

4.8 

6.6 

8 0 

7.0 

6.8 

11.7 

10.4 

12.3 

14.0 

16.8 

33.0 

21.4 

14.0 

6.2 

4.3 

5.3 

6.9 

7 7 

7.4 

6.4 

6.6 

1.0 

.9 

.6 

1 1 

1. 1 

1.9 

1,5 

2 5 

1.6 

1.8 

1 8 

27 

1 8 

27 

2 2 

3.1 

1.1 

1 4 

1 7 

J 3 

2 6 

3.1 

2.7 

3.0 

1.6 

1.6 

2.0 

2 1 

3.4 

3.8 

3 5 

3.4 

3 3 

2 2 

2. 1 

2 7 

4 5 

5,3 

3.6 

5.0 

2 6 

2 1 

2.0 

2.6 

3 7 

4.8 

3 8 

4,8 

12.2 

11 9 

13 6 

20 6 

24 6 

2'i 8 

23.8 

21.3 

6.8 

4.4 

6.1 

7.3 

11 2 

12 8 

8 7 

10 8 

.9 

1.4 

i .8 

L4 

1. 6 1 

2 0 

1.0 

22 

4.8 








16 4 

1 h 6 



i 

i 1 


2.4 

1 3 9 

6.3 


— 


j i 


4.7 I 




( 1 


1.9 

' "I'i 

2 2 

'"2.‘4' 

3 2 

4 6 



t ! 


1 6 

! 2.3 

2 a 



3 0 

2 9 

2.4 

1 




i 1 


1 8 

' 1 7 






10 2 

1 8 H 





; 

3 2 : 




i 

4 4 

h'h' 

6 0 






L.. 

16 9 

' H 4 

19 6 

23.7 

OS l) i '26 9 

1 ' ’ 

2 9 

! 3 2 

Zii 





1 

12 1 

1 11.6 



1 

2 4 

I 2.4 

27 

4.7 

i 

4.2 i 4.6 

4 4 

6.2 


DIARRHEA AND ENTERITIS t'NDER 2 YEARS fn3) 


with complete data. 









Total < 15 Slates and District of Columhlu;- 

IH 5 ! IT 5 

19 2 

2tl. 1 

2f> 0 

32 5 

29.0 

34 0 

Alabama 

28 8 

27 1 

35. 1 

:to 0 

30 2 

31 4 

Xi 7 

34 9 

Arkona 

7f) 7 

118 b 

lOr 6 

87 9 

To 9 

12'. S 

m 0 

100.3 

Oalifro'nia 

14 h 

D 3 

ir> fi 

19 3 

‘A* 3 

24. S 

2s 8 

33 6 

Conn«et4cut 

10 7 

14 U 

6 9 

11 3 

10 4 

is 9 

20 1 

21.6 

District of C'tklumbm 

19 9 

« is 4 

14 (} 

12 2 

27 3 

:i<' 2 

24 4 

30 H 

Indiana 

IS 4 

' 16 9 

IT 7 

17 0 

5 

30 9 

25 .5 

2S 2 

Louisiana 

27 1 

! 2». 2 

24 9 

:t6 7 

,t2 8 

r.4 s 

50 5 

32 7 

Maryland 

As 9 

f 32 5 

211 U 

29 2 

>M' 3 

4\h 

43 2 

Mi 9 

Minnesota 

(. 8 

, 4 1 

7 4 

6 

t' 9 

13 5 

11 2 

14 H 

Nebraska 

H 3 

‘ f. 6 

9 9 

9 4 

13 0 

17.3 

13 9 

16 1 

New Jersey ... 

U 5 

' 12 2 

14.7 

10 4 

20 2 

2i>.0 

26 1 

29 9 

New York vcxdusive of New Yi>rk 









t'ily) 

10 4 

11 3 

12 2 

l.ls 

Is 6 

24 S 

21 3 

27 7 

Ohio 

16 4 

12 5 

14 U 

i; 3 

23 3 

27 9 

17 6 

27 7 

Pennsylvania 

22 5 

19 7 

22 2 

23 4 

32 5 

43 2 

3<] 5 

47 9 

Teniiessoe . 

2S 6 

2t 9 

32 t» 

2,' 9 

37 7 

3'.. 0 

34 1 

34.7 

Wisconsin j 

U 2 

11 7 

11 1 

H. 1 

15 4 

20. 5 

14 S 

1H.8 

Other States: j 



f 

i 






Florida 

lf> 2 


I 


i 

1 



Oiuirgia ' 

24 8 

i 17 9 i 


.... 1 



Hawaii 

76 6 

( 103, 1 ; 

S2 S 


.. . 






Idaho , . - 

4 7 







1 

low'ft 1 

6 6 

I *3 9 

G 1 


. . 




Kansas . .. i 

12 1 

10 4 

in 9 

20. S 

21) 2 




Aiid^tiran 

14 4 

1 16. 0 







M ii«Ai*tKi[ ppi 

15.0 

19 2 








Af on inn A 

1.' 3 




; 



N<M4h r'*Am0nA 

29.7 ' 

' ^ 1 

39 1 






Siiitfh TlnlirttA 

11 0 1 

1 5 5 

9 2 






A^lrgiiiia - 

1 26.1 

19 7 







Weet Virginia 

70 1 

57 8 







Industrial policyholders, Melropoliian IJfe 









Insurance Co., aiW‘s 1 and ovtM*, including 









adults an well as children under 2 years 

8.0 

7.9 

8.7 

ai 

10.5 

12.3 

11.3 

ILl 
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TabitB 5, — Mortality from certain caueee in nmeral Statee and in a yroup of Wff$ 
eamerst 19i6$-19$0 — Continued 




iiiiiiiiiiii 

1030 1 




i9B 


MEASLES (7) 


States with complete data* 









Total (Ifi States and District of Columbia). 

3.1 

2.5 

4.0 

3.2 

&1 

2.4 

6.1 

11.6 

Alabama 

2 g 

2 4 

8.7 

4.5 

5.0 

.8 

16.1 

12.3 

Arizona 

19.2 

(•) 

5.0 

6.6 

1.3 

3.6 

8.3 

4.9 

California 

5.2 

.3 

.5 

6.2 

2.1 

.6 

7.1 

7.2 

Connecticut 

.3 

3.0 

3.8 

1.3 

12.8 

2.6 

8.2 

11.0 

District of Columbia 

.2 

0) 

3.6 

0) 

7 3 

.9 

.7 

7.6 

Indiana 

I 9 

3.7 

2 0 

1.7 

12 0 

L9 

5.7 

8.6 

Ijouisiana 

4 7 

2.5 

H.6 

12.5 

.4 

.4 

23.0 

6.2 

Maryland 

.4 

1.4 

6.6 

1.3 

14 1 

1.5 

3.3 

0.7 

Minnesota 

3 3 

3.2 

.5 

2 3 

7. 1 

.6 

5.6 

11.5 

Nebraska 

fi.2 

2.4 

.7 

5.2 

1.6 

(») 

7.1 

3.0 

New Jersey 

3.2 

.9 

6.4 

.6 

11 0 

3.3 

5.3 

10.3 

New York (ciclusive of New York 









City) 

1 4 

2 6 

3.5 

2.6 

4 6 

3.0 

4.5 

8.1 

Ohio 

2 8 

3.5 

2 9 

.6 

12.5 

1 3 

2.6 

0.6 

Pennsylvania - 

2 2 

3 7 

5.0 

2 6 

11.4 

6.5 

a 3 

18.1 

Tennessee 

4 9 

1.0 

7.H 

5.4 

10.8 

2.0 

10.4 

10.0 

Virginia 

3 9 

1.6 

6.4 

4 6 

4 2 

3.2 

9.2 

22,8 

Wisconsin i 

3.3 

2.7 1 

.5 

3 4 

6.1 

2.2 

2.7 j 

7.1 

Other States. 


j 1 







Florida _ 

4.3 

1 i 







Qooreia - 

4 4 

! 10 

i 






Hawaii ’ 

4.3 

; 5.0 

2.3 


1 

i 



Idaho 

2 0 




i 




Illinois 

1 0 

3 6 

I 1 

" '4 oj 

1 4 8 1 

3 1 



Iowa. 1 

8 1 

1.4 

5 


1 




Kansas.. 

4 2 

2,4 

1.0 





Michiran 

4 7 1 

! 3. 1 


j 




Mississippi 

1 4 1 

4.3 


I 




Montana — .... 

2.2 I 



i 




North (''aroiina 

. 1 

.6 

16.6 






South Carolina 

.5 

.1 

1 16 1 

3 H 

.3 

. i 



South Dakota - 

3 0 

2 2 

1.6 






W’^est Virginia 

4.0 

A5 


' 




Industrial policyholders Metroix>litan Life 

1 








Insurance Co , ages 1 and over 


2.4 

4 2 

3 4 

8.0 

2.6 

6.7 

8.4 


wiioopixo couciri (y) 


States with complete data: 




: 






Total (16 States and District of Columbia) 

4 2 

6.0 

5 2 

! fi 1 

ag 

f.9 

8 0 

9.4 

Alabama 

H.9 

9.8 

7 7 

' 13. 6 

1 n 8 

9.0 

15.9 

1X3 

Arizona 

9.6 

8 2 

9 H 

6.4 

4 0 

9 0 

11. 1 

119 

California 

3 5 

,\0 

6 4 

: 3 H 

a 4 

10. 1 

a? 

7.7 

Connecticut 

2.0 

2.6 

e 4 

2 6 

6 2 

7 5 

5.3 

ai 

District of Columbia 

4 1 

.5.0 

4 6 

3. 6 

8.3 

15 

ZH 

7 5 

Indiana 

3.0 

5 4 

4.3 

5 6 

12 4 

5.5 

9.6 

ac 

Louisiana 

r, y 

5 4 

as 

10 4 

9 0 

10 9 

7 2 

14 3 

Maryland 

4 4 

7 9 

7 4 

' 12. 1 

11.7 

11 3 

9 1 

17.2 

Minnesota 

2 6 

4 5 

a 1 

! 3, 0 

7.0 

a9 

5,4 

a2 

Nebraska 

2 6 

ao 

a 2 

a? 

7 6 

5.6 

2.1 

5.7 

New Jersey 

2 2 

4.7 

4.7 

4 0 

4.6 

6.8 

7.3 

84 

New York (exclusive of New York 









City) 

4.0 

3 8 

3 9 

a? 

7.2 

a 4 

5.7 

at 

Ohio _ _ 

3.0 

H.0 

3 K 

4J2 

in 3 

5 K 

7 ^ 

8 3 

PennsylViinia 

3 7 

5 7 

r ^ 
ft. 5 

4 7 

10 0 

7.0 

7.6 

n 0 

Tennessee 

f> 3 

7 4 

r}.2 

13.3 

14 6 

6.6 

n.8 

11.0 

Virginia 

10.8 

10 0 

7.7 

IM, 9 

13.4 

10.7 

21 H 

17. 1 

W'iscousin 

3.3 

38 j 

2.3 

! 2 6 i 

5.6 

11 

16 

6.0 

Other ft tat os; 




i ! 





Florida 

3.4 








Georgia 

9 0 

9.4 






Uawaii 

3 .*» 

27.9 1 

A 3 






Idaho 

4 3 

1 







Illinois 

2 1 

3.4 

a 7 

4,2 

' i'i' 

‘"i-i’ 



Iowa 

3 7 

4 1 

:t. 2 



Kamsos 

3 .5 

3 9 

5.0 



1 



Michigan 

3.6 

5.4 







Missl3.sipi>l 

6.9 

9.4 







Montana ... 

ao 








North Carolina 

8 5 

8.3 

6.2 



.... 



South Carolun 

10. H 

12 7 

10.0 

13.7 

^2 

7.7 

- 


South Dakota 

2.7 

a 8 

5.0 



W>st Virginia 

12,0 

12.8 







Industrial polic> hidclers, Motrofiohtan Life 









Insurance C^o., ages 1 and over 

1.9 

3.0 

2.7 

ai 

5.0 

a6 

a5 

18 


> No deatlis. 
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State 

Rate per 100,000 population 

1630 

1629 

162H 

1927 

1626 

1925 

1924 

1023 

SCARLET FEVER 

(8) 






Stales with complete data: 









Total (16 States and District of Columbia). 

1.7 

20 

1.8 

2.0 

23 ! 

27 

22 

20 

Alabama 

1.2 

1.4 

.4 

.6 

.6 

.8 

.6 

.8 

Arizona 

1.4 

26 

2.4 

1.5 

1.8 

1.3 

22 

23 

California 

1.2 

1.7 

1.0 

1.2 

.9 

L4 

2.3 

28 

Connecticut 

1.6 

.9 

1.3 

1.4 

2.3 

2 0 

29 

26 

District of Columbia 

2.3 

23 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

1.1 

1.7 

24 

Indiana 

2.1 

22 

21 

2 5 

3.0 

23 

23 

2.8 

Louisiana - - 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.4 

.3 

Maryland 

2.1 

2.3 

.8 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

28 

2 3 

Minnesota 

1.4 

2.6 

2.4 

27 

6.2 

6.3 

24 

9.6 

Nebraska 

2.2 

28 

20 

1 3 

1 y , 

2.4 

27 

28 

New Jersey 

1.6 

1. 1 

1.6 

2 5 

21 i 

1.8 

1,8 

27 

New York (exclusive of Now York 









City) 

1.4 

20 

2.0 

1 9 

2 1 

2 1 

24 

28 

Ohio 

26 

2 2 

20 

2 4 

2 6 

2 9 

28 

5.3 

Pennsylvania 

1.6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 4 

2.9 

27 

29 

4.4 

Tennessee 

1.6 

24 

1.6 

1 8 

1 6 

1 3 

1.3 

1.6 

VirKinia 

1.1 

1.5 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

1.4 

1.9 

Wisconsin 

3.0 

25 

2 5 

2 1 

2 7 

2 7 

7.4 

27 

Other States: 









Florida 

.3 








Oeortpa 

1.3 

i 3 

, 


:::: 


Hawaii 

3 

(») 

1. 1 







Idaho 

2 0 




IlUnois........ - 

3 9 

26 

2. 1 

2 3 

2 3 

2 8 



Iowa 

2 A 

2 2 

2 2 





Kansas 

24 

2.3 

2 7 

, 





Michigan 

2 7 

3 0 








Mississippi 

. 6 

.3 







Montana'. 

2 S 










North (Carolina 

1 2 

1.7 

1.2 






South Carolina 

. 7 

9 

. 5 

.2 

.2 

1 


South Dakota 

.6 

2 0 

2 H 





West Virginia 

1 9 

1..5 


- - 

* 



Industrial jwihcyboidcn, Metroindtian lafc 











insurance C:o., ages 1 and over 

2.5 

2 7 

2 6 

20 

24 

3 4 

4.3 

14 

DIPHTHERIA (10) 

States w'iUi complete data 









Total (Id Slates aii<i District of (]!oluiiibia). 

4 2 

5 5 

6 6 

7 2 

7 1 

7 6 

9 1 

12 3 

Alattaina 

6.6 

6 4 

9 2 

9 7 

8 2 

6 H 

6 0 

8 4 

Arirona 

H 4 

6 1 

6 0 

5.6 

5 3 

5, 7 

6 3 

9.2 

(California 

3.4 

:i4 

6 0 

5 2 

6.0 

5 7 

15.7 

15 3 

Connecticut .. , 

2 0 

3 6 

5 ft 

6 1 

5 4 

8 4 

11 4 

12 8 

District of Cohiinlaa 

3 7 

7 0 

y 4 

5 1 

6 2 

8 0 

6 5 

9 2 

Indhma 

4 1 

’ 4.7 

5 7 

l 7 0 

5 8 

5 5 

7 9 

13 9 

I^iilsiana 

5 0 

J 6 6 

7.0 

1 9 9 

7 3 

6 5 

6 0 

7.7 

Mar>land 

3 4 

I 4 5 

ft it 

. T 5 

6 3 

5 6 

7. 7 

10 1 

Minnesota 

1 1.2 

\ 2 6 

2 8 

’ 3.3 

6 2 

9 3 

8.M 

K6 

Nehranku 

3,2 

. 3 .5 

■ 4 0 

3 4 

2^ 7 

5 7 

8 0 

W 4 

New Jerwy 

8.2 

' 11 2 

, 11.8 

10 S 

8 5 

9 1 

9 f> 

13,8 

New V ork ( eM*lu.sl ve of N e w Vor k ( ' ilj ). 

2 6 

: 3 5 

4 0 

4 8 

4 6 

n 4 

7 1 

9 0 

Ohio . 

2 8 

3 4 

, 5 7 

7.9 

7 6 

6 2 

6 8 

a 3 

I^enusylvania 

6 1 

7 I 

! 8 9 

8 9 

8 6 

10 0 

a 6 

15 7 

TeniiCMKKH* 

6 6 

• 8.4 

8 2 

7 5 

11 1 

7 5 

8 6 

10 6 

Virginia , 

6 1 

. 7 


h 4 

9 6 

U) 0 

9 2 

14 4 

Wi^usin 

2 4 

‘-i X 

3 4 

4 5 

5 6 

6 2 

7.4 

13 1 

Other States, 









Florida 

5 3 

* 







Oeorgia 

4 5 

' ti 0 



J. ... ' 

Hawaii . . _ 

U.3 

s 8 6 

, 16, 9 


1 ' 

Idalu> 

3 1 








lUinois 

7 1 

1 9 9 

8 7 

' 8 9 

6 7 

5.8 



Iowa 

1 8 

i 1 3 

2 7 







Kan^afi 

3 6 

3 l5 

3 3 



■ i 

M ifiliigafi ^ . 

6 2 

10 5 







i i 

Alifitsissippi. . - 

6 8 

7, 1 



1 1 

Montana, .... 

7 

1. .. 









7 6 

n.o 

10 6 





! 

South C.amiina 

7.3 

8 6 

10 1 

8 7 

2 9 

6.7 

} 

South Dakota 

26 

1.6 2 2 





WeMt VlridniH 

6.2 

7.4 


L„: ::: 



j 

ludiistrial pmioy holders. Metropolitan Life 









Xnmjriuioe Oo., age* 1 and over. 

5.7 

8.6 

0,5 

1 10.2 

9.5 

10.2 

I 127 

12 6 


^ Ko deaths. 





Hay 1. mi 
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Kato por 100,000 popalatlon 


State 

1930 

1939 

1928 

1027 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1923 

ACUTE ANTERIOR POLIOMYELITIS (22) 

States with complete data* 









Total (10 States and District of (^)lumbia). 

1.4 

0.7 

1.2 

1.8 

0.8 

1.6 

a9 

0.8 

California - 

2*8 

.9 

1.5 

4.4 

.6 


.8 

.8 

Connecticut 

1.2 

.5 

.8 

1.0 

.4 

1.3 

1.6 

,7 

District of Columbia 

.0 

.8 

1.0 

1.3 

1 6 

.9 

.2 

.2 

Indiana 

.7 

.3 

.2 

1.4 

.6 

.9 

.5 

.8 

I/Ouisiana 

2.3 

.6 

1.0 

2.0 

.7 

.8 

.6 

.5 

Maryland 

.4 

.2 

l.fl 

.4 

.8 

.9 

1.2 

. 5 

Minnesota 

1.6 

.4 

2.3 

1.4 

.0 

5.8 

1.3 

.7 

New York (exclusive of New York 









City) 

1.9 

1.2 

1.7 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1,8 

1.1 

Ohio 

i.n 

.6 

1. 1 

2.6 

.7 

1.0 

.6 

.5 

Pennsylvania 

.5 

.6 

.8 

1. 1 

.5 

,7 

.9 

.7 

VlrKinia.. 

.8 

1.3 

1 3 

1.5 

1.1 

1-2 

1.1 

1.2 

Other States: 










.8 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

.9 



Arirnna ----- 

3.7 

.7 

3.1 

6.9 

.8 

3.3 

8 


Florida 

1. 1 










1. 1 









(>) 

1. 1 

.3 




1 

Idaho - 

1.3 








Illinois 

.7 

.2 



t 


» 


1 7 

.9 

.7 

1 


1 


3 6 


.5 

I 



1 


.8 

1.0 


1 


1 


.5 

.6 


! 


, 


1 1 



■“ 





3.4 

.7 


' ...J 


1 


.4 

.4 


i ' 


North Carolina - - 

.4 

.6 

.6 

! 1 

) 

South Carolina 

.9 

.6 

1.0 

1.4 

.9 

2 2 

( 

South Dakota 

1.6 

1.2 




---- 



TennASRAA - _ 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

1. 3 





West Virginia 

.6 

.9 

... 






Wisconsin 

1.0 

.4 j 

1 .5 1 






Industrial policy holders, Metropolitan Life 

1 

1 

1 1 






Insurance Co„ ages 1 and over 

1.1 j 

•f‘i 

I i2| 

2 0 

* ‘ 

1 4 

1 0 

.7 

MENINGOCOCCUS 

MENTNCHTI 






States with complete data* 






.... 



Total (12 States and District of (Columbia) . 

2 6 

3 0 

1 6 

1 1 

1.1 

1.0 

0 9 

1.2 

Arirona,— 

16 4 

16.6 

6. 2 

2 

8 

.5 

.5 

.3 

California 

2,8 

6.9 

12 

2 9 

2 1 

.8 

.9 

1 1 

Connecticut 

9 

1 4 

1 1 

6 

, 7 

.8 

1.6 

3. 1 

District of Columbu 

2 0 

2.9 

1 n 

6 

.9 

.6 

(») 

1.3 

Indiana 

8 3 

2 7 

2 

.3 

.3 

.6 

.4 

.4 

Ivouisiana 

3 6 

2 7 

S 

1 2 

1. 1 

.5 

.6 

.9 

Minnesota 

I 9 

1 8 

1 H 

2.'J 

c 

.7 

,6 

.8 

Nebraska 

2.5 

2 6 

l.K 

. 7 

1 3 

1.0 

.5 

.8 

New York (cx(lusi\e of New \ ork 









(W 

1 2 

1 3 

. 7 

. 1 

.4 

1,0 

.5 

.6 

Ohio 

I 8 

2 7 

2 0 

.7 

.5 

.8 

. 5 

1.0 

Pennsyh ania 

2 1 

2 2 

I 6 

. 7 

0 

.9 

,8 

.8 

Virginia 

2 .1 

1.5 

1 5 

1 0 

.9 

1.1 

1.4 

.9 

Wisconsin 

2 0 

3 7 

3 3 

4 1 

4 1 

3.8 

4. 1 

4.n 


* No deatijs. 
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ftim miain eau$$$ in Mveral Statei and in a group of 
oamerBf 192$-1980 — Continued 


State 

Rate per 100,000 population 

1030 1030 

1028 1 1027 

1920 



tm 

INFLUENZA (11) 




States witli oomplete data: 









Total ( J6 States and District of Columbia) . . 

18.0 

54.0 

43.1 

23.0 

41.0 

29.4 

19.3 

42.4 

Alabanuk 

32.2 

12a 2 

71.0 

3a2 

66.6 

46.0 

26.4 

494 

Arisona 

16.9 

18.4 

62.8 

26.4 

49.7 

35.2 

17.7 

38.2 

CaUfornia. 

0.1 

20.0 

40.2 

13.7 

23.5 

15.8 

11.2 

295 

Connect icQt 

13.4 

38.8 

22.6 

18.8 

36.7 

27.1 

10.5 

38.6 

District of Columbia 

8.2 

20.5 

17.6 

10.6 

27.9 

13.6 

7.2 

35.0 

Indiana 

10.7 

50.2 

50.6 

25.4 

50.3 

43.8 

23.0 

56.1 

Louisiana 

30.9 

70.1 

62.0 

20.6 

64.9 

40.4 

31.2 

41.2 

Maryland 

las 

42.5 

10.1 

21.7 

33.4 

20.6 

14.5 

34.7 

Mlnii«>sota 

I&.9 

30.6 

42.6 

10. 1 

20.0 

24.0 

0.0 

24.9 

Nebraska 

17.7 

45.0 

63.8 

26 8 

41.7 

41.2 

10.7 

40 0 

New Jersey., 

8.0 

25.2 

15.7 

11. 1 

19.6 

11,1 

15.5 

21.8 

New York (exclusive of New York 









City) 

0.9 

87.2 

18.2 

13.8 

30.0 

14.8 

11.1 

28.3 

Ohio 

10 4 

59 6 

51.7 

23.3 

40.4 

28 6 

13.0 

42.1 

Pennsylvania 

10.8 

56. 1 

43.4 

25.1 

45 5 

30.0 

26.1 

45.0 

TenneatHw 

31.3 

106.3 

67.0 

32.3 

70.6 

52.5 

38.8 

03.1 

Virginia 

29.4 

01.9 

47.2 

45.0 

63.8 

44.5 

34.2 

85.1 

Wisconsin 

30.7 

42.3 

44.3 

20 0 

36.4 

32.4 

15.4 1 

30.4 

Otber States: 









Florida 

22 7 






1 


OMMTfda 

' 32.2 

86. 3 






j 

Hawaii i 

la 5 

17. 6 

24.4 

1 





Idaho ! 

11 2 



i 






Illinois i 

11 7 i 

34.5 


1 





Iowa. 

26.0 

51.5 

55 .3 ) 





Kansas 

29 3 

51.3 

81.2 




1 


Michigan 

11.0 

37.3 






1 

Missitisippi.... 

29.3 

105.6 

! 



j 

Montana ... - 

22 0 


j 



r : : 

North t'arolina 

24. ( 

78 2 

45 2 » 



1 


! 

South ('arolina 

49 7 

80.4 

76.6 

10 4 

33.9 

1 22.9 



South Daluita 

24.4 

51.5 

55.3 






West Virginia .... 

27.8 

01.2 




1;.:.::: 


1 

Industrial policyholders, Metroinditan Life 






1 



Insurance Co., 1 and over — 

1 13. 1 

37.7 i 

22.0 

15.7 

27. 4 1 19. 4 

1A2 

t 

! 30.1 


PNEUMONIA, \LL FOKMS (100,101) 


States with compU^to data. 









Total (16 Stales and I>l.<<tnct of rolurnbia). 

82 5 

04 0 

99.0 

80.0 

103.0 

99 3 

102. 1 

115.3 

Alabama 

Hfi 8 

88.0 

99 2 

68.0 

96,0 

ia5. 6 

118. 8 

90.8 


l.VJ. 6 

130 5 

170.9 

136. 6 

143. 5 

14.3 0 

171.9 

135 5 

CaJifornla 

73.0 

78,8 

84.6 

74 6 

74 7 

78. 2 

88.3 

90 4 

Connecticut 

87.3 

ia5.4 

106 7 

87.1 

112.2 

111 4 

103.4 

128.9 

nisirlcl of (\»liunbla 

122 1 

i4:i 3 

133. 3 

12! 8 

172.1 

138 0 

161 4 

22 : 1.4 

linliana 


OS 8 

m. 9 

79 0 

109.8 

90.2 

98 7 

116 1 

Kanstis 

M.2 

5h.O 

rci 5 

50 3 

59 0 

3 

68.0 

89 0 


9| 5 

RS. 9 

9() 0 

4.3. 8 

.W 5 

la*). 2 

110. 5 

96 J) 

M aryhuid 

117.8 

137.8 

131.0 

127 9 

m 3 

138. 0 

143.5 

169 5 

Minnesota 

71. 1 

70.6 

74 2 

67.4 

74.4 

74.3 

72.4 

78 4 

Nebraska 

64 0 

60. 1 

71.4 

56.7 

80.4 

77 7 

80.9 

87,7 

New Jersk’j 

77. 7 

ms 

81. 1 

54 7 

78,9 

68.0 

63.2 

73.7 

New York (exclusive of New York 









City) 

83 1 

104.4 

07.9 

8i'>.6 

114 3 

9S 1 

92.4 

115,5 

Ohio 

74 6 

91 2 

OS. 9 

K2.4 

101.7 

100 9 

92.8 

120.9 

Pennsylvania 

92 3 

m.2 

121.9 

100. 0 

137.0 

129 4 

138.4 

168.0 

TenncaBcc 

88.9 

91.5 

WS.3 

8.5 0 

109.4 

86 2 

105.3 

101.4 

Wisconsin 

72.6 ; 

74,6 

. 88.1 

66.3 

84.4 

; 90.4 

90.9 J 

107.6 

Other States: 







i 


Florida 

50 0 I 

1 

( 







8t 1 1 

' 77.0 






Hawaii 

IIH 2 j 

141. 1 

148. r 


j 


i 

Idaho • 

104.0 



i 





liUnois 

6:1 5 

"81*9* 

*mi* 

1 74.9 

92.1 

83.4 



Iowa 

70 6 

63.8 

70.2 






tebitffin . . 

68.2 

RS. 8 







M iNsiiHti mti .. J 

60 0 

62.7 







Mmitiinn 

80.2 








North Carolina - 

02.9 

m3 

93.5 ' 






South Carolina.. 

102.4 

97.0 1 

113.2 

105.1 

133.6 

114.1 



Smitli DttkniiL 

5H.1 

62.6 1 

08.5 1 






Vii^nlA 

83.7 

76.2 







Weet Vijr^nia 

01.5 

70.5 

. n T 1 






Induauial poUoyholdeni Metimitolitau Life 









txuoranoe Oo„ ages t and over 

62.5 

1 

7A0 

72,8 

63.0 

78.2 

60.0 

7a 2 

n.6 
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Tablb 5 . — Mortality from certain caue^ in Beveral Statee md in ft proup of wapp 
earners^ 19BS-l$S0-^Contin\xed 


State 

Rate per 100,000 population 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1934 

1923 

TUBERClTLOSIfl, ALL FORMS (31-37) 

States with complete data: 






j 



Total 07 States and District of Columbia). 

71.7 

77.5 

81.4 

82,0 

89.7 

oao 

9a 8 

96.0 

Alabama 

S2 0 

84,0 

89.6 

80.5 

03.7 

i 99.2 

96.2 

98.2 

Arizona 

298 4 

8f‘5. 1 

342 2 

342. 2 

3,52. 2 

1 362. 5 

34a 1 

329.0 

California.. 

uaa 

1 10*1.3 

114 8 

' 117.6 

119 4 

; 127 3 

mo 

136.5 

Connecticut 

r>H.H 

i. 

( -9 4 

CS. 0 

80. 1 

I 76.8 

8a 8 

90.5 

District of Columbia 

lifts 

' no ti 

I2a6 

127.9 

123.9 

j 118. 1 

121,9 

127.2 

Indiana 

(3 « 

1 7a 2 

' 70.0 

70 5 

82,0 

oao 

8^4 

91.7 

Kansas 

3*18 

' 37.8 

! 40 0 

319 

40 0 

416 

41.9 

41.3 

Louisiana 

84. 1 

86.3 

87 7 

93. 7 

101.7 

1 1014 

109.7 

108.6 

Maryland 

99.1 

104.0 

105 8 

102.7 

115. 1 

121.0 

120.8 

124.5 

Minnesota 

4fl 3 

M. 5 

56.0 

62.2 

67.4 

64. 1 

69.3 

7.5.8 

Nebraska 

24.5 

29.9 

2fl 3 

3a 0 

3a 1 

33.3 

35.8 

34 8 

New Jersey 

09.3 

73.1 

72.9 

715 

8:i3 

aao 

86.2 

91 3 

Now York (exclusive of New York 









City) 

fiO.4 

72.4 

75.2 

77 7 

8.1 1 

89.0 

91.8 

96.0 

Ohio - 

f3.0 

(.9. 8 

73.3 

73 5 

80 5 

77.3 

8Z7 

86.6 

Pennsylvania 

59.8 

C6 O' 71. 4 

72 5 

79.6 

79.3 

82.6 

86.6 

Tennessee 

11.5 7 

120 3 

129. 5 

129 1 

144. 6 

13.5. 1 

144.9 

148. 7 

Virginia 

8.5 0 

91.4 

lai 9 

ia5 K 

111.5 

114 6 

115.3 

123 6 

Wisconsin 

50 5 

53 3 

,56.5 

60. 7 1 

66.2 

C2 2 

CIO 

66.5 

Other States: 




1 





Florida 

(17 6 



. ! 





Georgia 

73 4 

74 0 


1 




Hawaii 

102 3 

110 4 

121 0 







Idaho 

32 9 ! 





7a 1 



Illinois 

59. ♦> ' 

(K 8 

73 4 

76 3 1 

76 4 



Iowa 

33 1 

32. 0 

34 9 




Michigan 

.59 8 

66. 1 







Mississippi 

78 4 

71.2 







Montana 

(12 3 


1 


”i 




North Carolina 

74 7 

83.3 

78 1 ' 


, 




South Carolina 

7t} 5 

78. 1 

85 4 1 


94 7 { 

94. 6 



SouthDakota 

48.6 

£3 9 


88. 9 j 





West Virginia ; 

65.4 

Ui 0 ! 

6fl 0 j 


1 




Industrial policyholders, Metropolitan Life 


1 

j 


j 




Insurance Co., ages 1 and over | 

80 9 

87.3 j 

90 n 

93 8 j 

90. 5 

9a2 

m 4 

no 5 


DIABETES MELLITl'S (57) 


States with complete data: j 

Total (10 States and District of Colunihia) 

Alabama ' 

Arizona I 

California 

District of Columbia > 

Louisiana i 

Maryland j 

Nebraska 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Other States: 

Connecticut 

Florida { 

Georgia I 

Hawaii i 

Idaho j 

Indiana f 

Iowa I 

Kansas • 

Michigan, i 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

New Jersey 

South ('arolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

West Virginia 


20 0 

1 

! 19 7 

20.0 

1 

! 

. 18 1 

1 

1R.S ' 

16 9 ' 

16.6 

17.8 

8. 1 

1 K.9 

. 9 7 

' 8 2 

7 H 

6 7 . 

5l6 

5 S 

6 4 

4.9 

j 3 6 

f 2 7 

6 5. 

3 6 

6.6 

6.0 

18 1 

- 19 0 

. IK 9 

i IH 3 

18,1 : 

16 7 > 

17 6 

lao 

26 6 

, 27 7 

' 27.8 

' 2.3.0 

22 4 

1.5. 5 ' 

17.6 

18.0 

12 1 

: 11.2 

! 11.8 

1 11 2 

11 I 

8.5 , 

8.1 

8 9 

21 2 

- 19 5 j 2;i 2 

. IS 9 

23 2 

18.2 ' 

20.3 

20.3 

20 6 

, 21 5 

22 4 

i 20 1 

16,6 , 

18. 9 

17.3 1 21.4 

27 8 

26 5 

j 2,5 1 

1 24.5 

23.9 ; 

22.7 

21.6 

23 4 

21 7 

' 20.7 

1 22 0 

19 0 

19.4 

1A2 ; 

16 8 

19.6 

21 9 

: 2 

1 22 6 

1 19 4 

20 3 ! 

18.7 

IK. 8 

19.0 

14 3 

11.9 

12. .1 

13 8 

13.0 

11.4 1 

la 6 

12.1 

17,9 

17 5 




f 



13 9 


1 


, 

t 



11 6 

10.2 

.. .1 


13 0 

12 6 

7.2 

i 


1 



7 8 



1 

, 

' 



15.7 

15.0 

1 J ■ ‘ i 


21 0 

18 4 

19.3 



‘ 



20 9 

21 4 

20,4 


, 




18 1 

19 7 



' 

t 



ia2 

IK 6 

20 2 

' 

' 

i 



8.9 

7,3 


) 

1 




16 2 


■ ^ 


23 1 

' 23.'o‘ 

! J 



H 9 

H,6 

9 0 

7.2 

7.4 i 

6.3 L 



16.9 

18.8 

18.2 





10.8 

10.2 

9 4 


f :i 


12.5 

0.7 



1 






1 1 I 
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Tabls Bf^MortolUy from certain eautec in aeveral Statee emd in a group of wage 
eamere, 192S--19S0 — Continued 


8Ut« 


Rate per 100»000 popnlatlos 


1030 1020 1928 1027 1026 1925 1024 1023 


CANCER (43-40) 


States with complete data: 









Total (17 States and DistrictofColumbia). 

100.7 

100.0 

100.6 

08.1 

07.1 

04.6 

OZO 

02.0 

Alabama - 

61.9 

50.2 

50.3 

50.3 

45.9 

44.5 

45.3 

42LS 

Arirona 

52.2 

53.2 

54.0 

51.2 

46.2 

45.3 

42.7 

43.6 

California 

125.7 

118.3 

121.0 

nn.9 

116 2 

113.9 

115.0 

121.4 

Cotinocticttt 

114.5 

116.1 

111,7 

109.0 

100,2 

109.7 

105.8 

99.5 

Dlairiot of Columbia 

136.7 

131.8 

127.2 

127.7 

122.8 

119.6 

116.1 

100.3 

Indiana 

09.0 

90.8 

100.5 

102.1 

103 5 

98.7 

95.8 

97.6 

Kansas 

96.4 

02.6 

90.1 

09.4 

91.0 

83.6 

76.5 

79.7 

Louisiana 

68.0 

64.4 

64.7 

65.0 

63.0 

60.8 

60.0 

57.7 

Maryland 

111.4 

100 8 

115.7 

101 1 

108.7 

104.8 

103.8 

106.4 

Minnesota - 

119.9 

113.0 

114.1 

108.7 

105.7 

109.7 

*103.7 

101.9 

Nebraska 

100.9 

94.5 

96.5 

92.6 

88.8 

80.2 

80.7 

7&9 

Now Jersey 

107.1 

109.3 

105. 1 

103.8 

102.8 

103.0 

07-2 

02.2 

New Y or k (oxcl usl vc of N cw Y ork C ity). 

127.1 

125.7 

123.8 

125.5 

122 4 

121.6 

120.5 

117.7 

Ohio 

105 2 

104.6 

106 1 

101 8 

102 0 

98.1 

96.4 

04.1 

Pennsylvania 

94.8 

99.5 

102.3 

98 8 

98.6 

94.6 

92.4 

91.4 

Tennessee 

58.2 

58.0 

58.3 

59. 3 

57.5 

51 4 

1 51.3 

4A5 

Virginia 

61.6 

i 62.8 

70.1 

65. 6 

65.1 

65. 0 

62.8 

61.4 

'VVlicjonsin 

112.8 

110.0 1 

107.7 

103.4 

108.8 

105.4 

100.5 

02.6 

Other States: 


j 







Florida.-....-.-. 

68.4 

1 







Georgia...—...., 

52.2 

r'ii’s’i 





i 


Hawaii 

59 6 

1 64.5 1 

62.2 



1 i 

1 


Idaho - - 

61 4 1 





I 



Iowa 

no H 1 

107' s’ 

112.0 



1 

i 


Michigan - 

90 7 1 

i 93 3 






Mississippi 

46 8 ’ 

^ 44 5 



1 


Montana 

78.9 1 




1 


South Carolina - 

39 7 ' 

I 4Z5 

44 6 1 

41.8 j 49 .4 

40.9 



South Dakota 

72. 9 

1 68.0 

71.8 






West Virginia 

! 59.4 1 

57.9 






Industrial (loiicy holders, Mctroi>olItan Life 

1 ' 








Insuziiooe Co., age.s 1 and o'or ... 

1 79.1 ’ 
! 

78.8 

1 77.0 1 

76.6 

75. 1 

71.8 

71.5 

72.7 


HEART DISEASES (87-90) 


with complete fiala. 

Total i 1 1 States aod District of C’clumbla) 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Califoniia . - 

District of Columbia 

ludtana 

I Louisiana 

Alaryhmil 

Nebraska 

New York (e\clmivc of New York 

f'lly) 

Ohio 

ReimsvIvanU 

VirRima 

Other States; 

f'omu*ctieut 

Honda. 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho. 

Iowa 

Kansas - 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mtoshesippl 

Moobuia - 

New Jersey 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Went Vintinia 

Industrial policyholders. Metropolitan Life 
Insuranre Co., aces l and over (other (organ- 
ic) heart only (00)) 


?23. 1 

127.0 

123.9 
219 7 

315. 9 
182.5 

109.1 

245. 2 
159. 4 


293.1 
K15.3 
231.4 
1TH.2 

183 6 

179.3 
U8.0 

121.4 
174.8 
195. R 

171.5 

229.6 
173.4 

104.3 
139 4 

232.1 

123.3 

ma 

ilA6 


14A4 


1 2?0.0 

.t28.0 

210.3 

211.0 

i 

196.0 

m, 0 

181 1 

135 0 

13.J.2 

102.6 

108.0 

101.0 

94 0 

78.7 

127 7 

130.7 

116.3 

116 4 

mi 0 

91 6 

76,2 

219.0 

212 2 

mo 

225. 1 

222.7 

217.9 

212:6 

325. 5 

314.8 

282.1 

281 1 

285.4 

214.3 

227.8 

197 4 

1H9 6 

171.1 

169. 2 

160.2 

156.6 

156.7 

191.9 

183 8 

170.4 

172.3 

160 6 

163. 6 

155 8 

239.2 

237.6 

229.2 

2:13.0 

m« 

194.6 

mo 

166.0 

171,5 

156.6 

107.5 

122.1 

117.9 

96.4 

316.8 

309.4 

2S7. 5 

303.7 

271.5 

262.5 

253.9 

1 227.1 

222.7 

207 5 

204 9 

m 9 

171,7 

174.1 

235.3 

2:17.8 

21h..l 

22:1.4 

201.0 

187.9 

189.5 

176.7 

193.8 

198.5 

179 2 

177.0 

182.3 

181.3 

lf8.5 

163.9 

153.9 





124. 5 
118 2 




1 



112.9 











215,4 

212.9 






163.7 

245.8 
155 3 

97.2 

175.3 







153.8 

















mo 

126.5 

128.9 

112.7 

149.0 

I 






121.5 






124.1 






1 






144.4 

1 

134.7 

i3a4 

128.7 

j 125.2 

128.7 


61786*— 81 3 
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Tablb 5 . — Mortality flrom certain cau$e$ in meral Statee and in a yrottp of miye 
earners, 1928-19S0 — Continued 


Rate iwr 100,000 popiilallon 


1930 1029 102$ 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 


NEPHRITIS (123, 129) 


States with complete data; 

Total (12 States and Pistrict of Columbia). 

Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

District of Columbia 

Indiana 

I^uisiona — 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York (exclusive of New York 

City) 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Other States. 

Connecticut. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

West Vir^nla 

Industrial policyholders Metroiwlltan Life 
Insurance Co., ages 1 and over 


51.8 { 43.2 

84.0 89.1 

160.4 162.7 

84 9 80.9 

112 0 108.2 
149 9 151.3 
58.6 68.5 

102. 2 99. 5 

116.3 111.4 

78 4 84.7 

100. 5 104. 8 
108. 3 j KKl 0 

73 2 ! 71. 1 . 

121 2 { 

73 2 1 71 6 . 

66. 9 ! 

39 2 - . 

43 2 ; 49. 3 

102 7 ' 90 5 
63 7 66 I 

52 2 i m2 
97 II 95.6 . 
73 I ! . ... 
122 6 1 105 4 
45 7 ; 53 7 
75 9 ! 71 6 - 
61 3 1 M3 


110.4 114.1 

83. 2 ! 89. 8 
111 9 i 10:t6 
119.6 1 113.9 


llH.6 112.4 I 111.7 
70 9 80. 3 * 80 7 

107. 2 99 9 I 104 3 

114 9 103 7 I 96.1 


113 1 ; 100. 1 I 1U3 4 , 103 6 

40.2 . . .J L . . 


71.8 : 70.8 74.9 71.2 | 66 5 69,6 

i I 


CEREBRAL nEMORRH^OK, APOPLEXY (74) 


States with complete data: 

Total (9 States and District of Columbia) . 

Alabama 

Arizona. 

District of Columbia 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

New York (exclusive of New York 

City) 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Other States 

CiUifornla 

Florida 

Hawaii : 

Idaho. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

New Jersey 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West Vlrgmio 


92.0 

95.4 

98 0 

■ 

t*3 0 

95.0 

98 0 

101.0 

99.2 

61,9 

64 2 

63 7 

54 1 

52 9 

51.6 

47 6 

43 3 

49 3 

47.6 

42 1 

4H 0 

; 37* n 

35.2 

3<i2 

38. 2 

99.2 

83.8 

107 2 

103 7 

; 117. .3 

114.5 

114.8 

121.3 

lOK 1 

10S.4 

in 2 

102.6 

; m 5 

10.5.7 

106.2 

101 3 

61 8 

«l.3 

64 

r«> 3 

61 4 

m/s 

61.0 

4 

106 1 

102 0 

101 5 

UK). 5 

114.0 

124.3 

I2t.2 

121 2 

84 5 

88.4 

83 3 

82. 4 

! "" ^ 

79.6 

80.0 

HI. 1 

104. 5 

114 9 

115 .3 

112 5 

! 121 fi 

120 0 

131.1 

128. r 

107.7 

1 12.0 

n;i « 1 

10.3, f) 

112 1 

114.5 

n.5 4 

116.0 

82.8 

84.1 

S8.4 1 

H<] 5 


87.6 

93.3 

93.4 

81 9 

80.2 i 

86 2 ! 






106 8 

1 







48.3 

" 53. 9 i 

61 9*i 


1 




71 3 

1 



! 




95 8 

‘97.’ i 1 

i *79‘9 : 






99 7 

108 9 

; 113 1 


lon'i 

9i’.9 



89.9 

I 93 6 







79 .5 

! 75.3 

i ) 



1 



66. 6 

: 64.9 

1 


1 



ti] r, 


"1 





80 4 

'83.4 

■ r 


1 



61 3 

55.0 

55. 2 • 



f 



62 9 

58.8 

( 







95. H 

89 4 






<13. 7 

49 3 


1 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBUC HEALTH 


MaitUemnce of piggeries restrained. — (Michigan Supreme Court; 
Albaugh et al. ». Abbott et al., 235 N. W. 263; decided Feb. 27, 1931.) 
The plaintiffs, who owned and occupied farmhouses on or near a 
main thoroughfare, brought suit to restrain the defendants from 
maintaining piggeries on lands in the vicinity of plaintiffs' homes. 
The defendants hauled over 80 per cent of the garbage of the city of 
Battle Creek to their farms and there fed it to several hundred hogs. 
Because of the growth of Battle Creek, a few new houses had been 
erected in the vicinity of the homes of some of thfe plaintiffs. On 
the ground that the acts complained of constituted a nuisance, tho 
supremo court restrained the defendants from collecting garbage and 
hauling the same to their respective lands and from maintaining 
piggeries, but gave the defendants three months in which to cany 
out the terms of the decree. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 11, 1931 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended April 11 , 1931, and corresponding week of 1930, (From 
the Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce) 

Week ended ('orrcsponding 
Apr. 11, 1031 wwk, 1030 


Policies in force 75, 140, 465 

Number of death claims 17, 335 

Death claims per 1 ,000 policies in force, annual rate. . 12. 0 


75, 730, 569 
15, 055 
10.4 


Deaths * from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during th^ week 
ended April 11, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison unth 
corresponding week of 1930. {From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

(Tbe rates published in this summary are based upon mid-yeiar population estimates derived from tha 

1030 wnsiLs] 


City 

Week ended Ai»r. 11, 1031 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

D«Uh rate » for 
the first 15 
weeks 

ToUd 

deaths 

Death 
rate » | 

! 

Death,: i 

! tX 

i 

1 Death 

1 n»te • 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Total m cities) 

0.023 

13 2 

1 784 ! 

' < 02 1 

13 4 

850 

13 9 

13.4 

Akron 

Mi 

11.3 

7 

1 00 i 

G.3 , 

, 8 

S 6 

8.7 

AUmuy * 

40 

18.0 

3 

50 I 

1H.4 

4 

15.3 

16.8 

Atlanta 

83 

15.0 

14 

143 1 

18.8 

5 

16.5 

17.8 

White ... 

40 


g 

127 i 


4 



('olorod 

43 

(•) 

6 

172 

(•) 

1 

(•) 

0) 

Battiniiore 

240 

10 0 

21 

71 

10.1 

24 

17. 3 

15.8 

White 

101 


17 

74 


21 



rolored 

fiS 

C) 

4 

02 

(«) 

3 

(•) 

<») 

BirmitiRham ! 

82 

15.9 

8 

80 

14.3 

7 

16.8 

14.4 

White .... 

.38 


1 

17 


2 



^ Colored 

44 

(•) 

7 

170 

(V 

5 

(•) 

(•) 

Boston 

223 

14.8 

10 

54 

10.5 

28 

16.5 

l&l 

BrIdRerwt 

35 I 

12 4 

! 4 

GO 

ll.O 

2 

13.1 

14.0 

Buttalo 

lti3 i 

14.0 

1.5 

01 

14.2 

15 

16.4 

U.6 

Cambridge 

35 

10.0 

1 3 

00 

11.5 

3 

14.2 

14.8 

Camden 

38 

10.7 

1 3 

52 

10.1 

8 

las 

16.0 

Canton . 

2-I 1 

11.7 

! 2 

40 

8.4 

4 

11.2 

U.8 

Chioaffo * 

Tea ! 

11.5 { 

i 70 : 

02 

11.7 

72 

11.0 

11.8 


See (botttotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from aR causes in certain large cities cgf the United States during t/le mek 
ended April 11 y 19$ly etc. — ^Continued 

FTbe rates published in this summary are baaed upon mid-year populatloii estimates derived trem the 

1930 



Week ended Apr. 11, 

1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rote (hr 
the first 15 
weeks 

City 

Total 

dci»;ths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Inftint 

mor- 

tality 

rate 

Death 

rote 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1980 

Ctofliinnati ....... - - 

169 

mz 

9 

54 


6 

U.0 

17.6 


m 

12 8 

15 

44 

12.8 

15 

12.7 

134 

Crilnmbiia ...... 

80 

15.7 

6 

59 

15.4 

8 

15. S 

133 

Xiedias * 

66 

12.7 

9 

12.7 

3 

12.7 

136 

White 

64 

7 


2 


12 

(•) 

2 


(•) 

1 

(•) 

14 0 

(«) 

18.7 

T^yton -r - 

63 

Ul 

5 

TO 

13.0 

5 

Denver - ... * - - 

82 

14.7 

5 

48 

19. 1 

5 

16.9 

16.0 

Dmft MninM ... 

36 


a 

53 


2 

12 Z 

13 7 


206 

9 3 

36 

41 

12 1 

68 

0. 7 


Duitilh.... 

33 

16.0 

3 

74 

14.9 

1 

mm 

11.5 


30 

H.9 

6 


20.3 

10 

18.5 

18.7 

Erie 

29 

12.8 

3 

56 

9 9 

1 

11 6 

11.3 

Efth River IT ^ 

30 

13.6 

2 

45 

15.4 

3 

13 9 

11 1 

Flint 

30 


3 

38 

12 5 

7 

7.9 

10.4 

Fort Worth 

46 

14 3 

7 


8.0 

1 

12 2 

131 

White 

39 

7 


1 

Colored 

7 

0.4 

0 


C) 

0 

(>) 

9.6 

(•) 

13 0 

nnuwf Rapids 

31 

4 

59 

14 6 

8 

Houston..' 

61 

10.3 

3 


14.6 

11 

11 8 

13.1 


44 

3 



6 

Colored 

17 

(*) 

15.7 

0 


C) 

16.1 

5 

(•) 

15. 5 

(•> 

16.3 

Indianapolis. ........ - 

111 

4 

33 

4 

White 

04 

4 

38 

3 

Colored 

lers^ City - 

17 

82 

(•) 

13.4 

0 

10 

0 

80 

(•) 

13.6 

1 

15 

f“) 

13 8 

(•) 

138 

Kan^ City, “Khos 

30 

12.7 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

15.6 

12 7 

Whlte-'.^ 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Colored 

0 

(«) 

13.8 

0 

0 

(») 

16.2 

u 

<<) 

15 4 

(') 

14.6 

Kansas City, Mo.... 

108 

10 

76 I 

9 

Knoxville. .. _ .. ___ .. 

27 

12 0 

4 

85 ; 

10.8 

3 

14.4 

15.6 


10 

3 

71 

a 

Colored ... 

8 

C) 

14.4 

1 

204 

(•) 

10.1 

0 

C) 
n 0 


Lf»iK Beach 

42 

0 

0 

2 

Los Angles 

288 

11.4 

33 

96 

11.7 

31 

U. 7 


Louisvifle 

106 

17.8 

5 

43 

17.1 

3 

17,6 

White 

83 

5 

49 

3 

Colored- - _ _ - 

22 

BH 

HTin 

0 

1 

0 

(«) 

11.4 

0 

(•) 

14 R 

(«) 

15.0 
12 3 

18.1 


20 

26 

2 

Lynn.. 

14 i 

7 1 

! 3 

7H 

16.3 

3 

9 

12 4 
18.4 

]j«lemphis 

70 1 

15.0 

5 

63 

W 2 

White 

48 

1 1 

J7 

7 

Colored... 

31 

(•) 

16.2 

1 4 

116 

(«) 

8.9 

2 

(«) 

14.7 

(•) 

13.6 

Miami 

36 i 

3 

7t) 

0 

White- 

22 

2 


0 

Colored 

13 

(«) 

0. 6 

1 

HH 

<•) 

11.2 

9.3 

14.0 

1 0 
20 

9 

C) 
10.7 
12.4 
IH. 7 

C) 
10.8 
11.2 
17 7 

Milwaukee 

100 

9 

39 

Miimeapolis 

106 

11. 7 

18 

116 

Nashville 

65 

18.4 

6 

74 


IVhite 

40 

3 

60 

2 


Colored 

15 

(•) 

14.4 

2 

IIH 

' (•)'■' 
125 
9.0 
20.5 

3 

(•) 

13 4 
13 7 
19.5 

<*> 

13 3 

14.4 

19.6 

New Bedford T 

31 

6 

159 

3 

New Haven J._. 

62 

16.7 

3 

57 

2 

New Orleans 

White 

160 

83 

17.8 

20 

9 

110 

74 

16 

g 

C'olored 

77 

(•) 

U.O 

J1 

179 

12.7 

9.1 

11.8 
18.9 

8.2 
14.7 
14.2 

12.4 

ia8 

13.6 

10.5 
12 6 

8 

(•) 

13 4 
37 
13 5 
235 
37 
14.3 
139 
131 
133 
119 
136 

lAO 

(•) 

13 3 
AT 
11.4 
18.2 
ao 

15.2 
111 
13 2 
10.7 
114 
134 

14. 1 

New York 

1,616 

216 

124 i 

52 

169 

21 

70 

63 

13 

2 

Broni Borough 

8. 5 

9 1 

20 

50 

Brooklyn Bonmgh 

660 

JO. 9 

56 1 

Manhattan Borriugh 

f>48 

18.6 

48 i 

82 

Oueens Borough 

165 

7,5 

9 ( 

25 
36 

26 
26 

Richmond Borough 

37 

11.8 

2 I 

Newark, N. J 

HO 

13.0 

10.0 
15.6 

12.3 
12 8 

16.3 

s! 

21 

1 

2 

Oakland 

56 

2 

Oklahoma City. 

59 

10 

s 

138 

67 
86 

68 

Omfliha 

51 

Paherson 

. 34 

613 

6 


PWtodoIphJa. 

47 

at 


0ee footamteF at end of table. 
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May 1, 1031 


Deaths /wn aU causes in certain large dlies of the United Stoics during the week 
ended April 11, 19S1, etc , — Continued 

{The rates published tn this summary are based upon mid*year population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 


City 

Week ended Apr. 11, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate for 
the first 16 
weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Pittsburgh 

225 

17.4 

23 

79 

16 8 

22 

17.9 

15.8 

Portland, Grog 

60 

10.2 

5 

61 

12,1 

8 

12.8 

13.8 

ProvideiKre. 

67 

13.7 

3 

28 

17.3 

4 

15.2 

15.7 

Klehmond 

69 

19.5 

6 

87 

19.4 

7 

17 9 

16.5 

W'hite. 

45 


1 

22 


3 



( Vilored 

24 

(♦) 

5 

217 

(•) 

4 

(•) 

(•) 

Roche<;ter 

«7 

13.7 

9 

82 

13.6 

1 

13 9 

13.1 

Rt. Lmii'* 

261 

16 4 

21 

71 

16.0 

15 

18.2 

16.3 

8t. Paul 

54 

10.2 

2 

21 

10 1 

2 

11.7 

11.3 

Balt Lake City • 

46 

16.8 

1 

15 

17,4 

4 

13.4 

14.7 

Ran Antonio., 

60 

13 0 

7 


12 5 

8 

15.0 

18.4 

Ban Diego 

40 

13.3 

4 

81 

16.4 

3 

15.6 

16.7 

Ban Francisco 

IHO 

14.4 

9 

60 

11.3 

8 

14.7 

13.9 

Rchenwtady. 

26 

14 1 

6 

176 

15.8 

0 

12.0 

12.2 

Beattie 

80 

11.2 

2 

19 

12.9 

6 

13 S 

12.0 

Bomerville.. 

17 

8.4 

0 

0 

10.5 

5 

11.1 

12.4 

South lleml 

18 

! 8.7 

4 

i 100 

i 11 4 

1 3 

! 9.4 

10.0 

8iK»kaiie 

24 

. 10 8 

2 

1 52 

17.1 

5 

i 13 2 

13.5 

fipringfleld, Mass 

35 

> 12 0 

2 

' 31 

14 2 1 

i 5 ! 

13.9 

14.6 

Syracuse 

4H 

i 11 7 

5 

! 59 

1 15.4 

6 

12 8 

1 13.1 

Taiyuiia 

26 

: 12.6 

0 

, 0 

> 15 1 

1 

15.2 

; 13.6 

Toledo 

72 

; 12.7 

0 

' 55 

; 12 2 

8 

13.7 

1 14.1 

Trenton 

44 

' 18.5 

8 1 

1 139 

! 16 5 

3 

19.8 

18.0 

riica 

37 

1 18 9 

0 

0 

' 17.9 

I 

16 7 

1 16,8 

Washington, D. C 

177 

; 18.7 

22 

1 122 

! 16.6 

13 

18.4 

16.2 

White 

103 

1 

9 

I 74 

t 

5 


1 

('olored 

74 

I i*) ' 

13 

223 

1 (♦) 

8 


I 

W'aterbury 

22 

11.4 

1 

! 30 


2 

11.4 

11.0 

Wilmington, Del. ’ 

46 

t 22.6 

4 

86 

! 20 1 

4 

17 0 

16.2 

W’on ester 

60 

15 9 

7 

96 

’ 16 0 

6 

15.1 

15 6 

Yonkers, 

25 

! ^ * 

5 

1 131 

i 7.7 

1 

10 2 

9,1 

Youngstown 

35 

f 10 6 

1 

4 

56 

! 12 8 

1 

9 

11.8 

11.2 


• Deaths of nonresidents are included StUlhirttis are exclude<! 

> These r.Ues represent annual rates iH*r l.OUO iwpulalion, as esUmate'i (or 1931 and 1930 by thearith* 
metical roethofl 

• Deaths under I year of age i>er 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
births 

• Data (or 76 cities 

• Deaths for week ended Frlilay. 

• For the cities for w Inch deallis are show'n by color, the percentage of colored i^niilatlon in 1930 was 
as(oUi>ws Atlanta, 31; naltimore. 15, Uirmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 35; Indian- 
atxdis, 11; Kansas City, Knns . 14; Knovxillo, 15. Louisville, 17; Memphis, SS; Miami, 31; Kashville, 30; 
Wew ilrteans, 26; Ilichmond, 32, and W ashington, D. C., 25. 

’ Population Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930, no estimate made. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or corUrol dUease without 
knowledge 0 / when, where, ana under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the flvmros are subject to change v^hen later returns are recNslved by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended April 18, 1931, and April 19, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended April 18, 1931, and April 19, 1930 


Diyision and State 

Diphthena 

Influenza 

Measles 

! Meningococcus 

1 meningitis 


Week 
ended 
Apr. !»♦ 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1931 

W'eek 
endixi 
Apr 19, 
1930 

Week 1 Week 1 W'eek 
ended j ended ' ended 
Apr 18, Ar»r 19, Apr 18, 
1931 , 19:10 19:11 

-L > 

Wwk 

ended 
Apr. 19, 
1930 

New England States: 









Maine--- 

4 

1 

6 

9 

9 

80 

0 

( 

New nampshire 




6 

21 

6 

0 

0 

Vermont - _* 

1 

3 



1 

CK! 

0 

0 

Massachasotts 

l>2 

72 

7 } 16 

622 1 L07i 

a 

2 

Rhode Island 

G 

10 


2 

40 

3 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

7 

10 

5 

10 

671 

26 

2 

2 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

12G 

1)5 

> 13 

J 21 

2,677 

1,871 

16 

16 

New Jersey 

02 

117 

12 

20 

909 

1,314 

2 

a 

Pennsylvania 

G3 

130 



4.874 

1.800 

8 

10 

East North Central States. 





Ohio 

39 

28 

43 

20 

673 

744 

1 

6 

Indiana 

10 

id 

33 


866 

121 

6 

20 

Dliuois 


136 

13 

16 

1.686 

702 

20 

13 

Michigan- 

46 

60 

5 


106 

1.874 

11 

38 

Wisconsin - 

17 

n 

49 


7i« 

674 

1 

8 

West North ("entral States: 









Minnesota 

5 

Q 


3 

71 

201 

1 

$ 

Iowa-.- 

fi 

4 



66 

427 

1 

6 

Missouri- 

30 

32 

22 

14 

620 

106 

8 

18 

North Dakota - 

1 

2 



77 

19 

0 


South Dakota 

U 

2 



119 

U9 

Q 

0 

Nebraska-- 

« 

20 




5 

366 

2 

1 

Kansas 

13 

12 

16 


48 

812 

1 

0 

South Atlantic States: 



— 


Delaware 

1 

6 

1 


266 

12 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

14 

18 

23 

26 

1,612 

42 

4 

2 

District of C'olumbia 

IH 

6 

4 


287 

26 

6 

0 

Virginia 




1 





West Virginia - 

13 

13 

■ * 40 1 

14 1 

' 9»' 

122 

6 

5 

North Carolina - 

30 

32 

17 

24 ; 

940 

62 

3 

6 

South Carolina 

7 

12 

702 

639 : 

1:18 


2 

8 

Georgia * - 

7 

11 

216 

7« 1 

123 

’ 226“ 

0 

0 

Florida. 

7 

2 

14 


206 

282 

1 

0 


* New York City only. 

» Week ended Friday. 

• Typhus fever' ld3i, ^ cases, 1 case in Oeorgia and 4 cases in Alabama. 
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Hay 1, 1931 


Cases oj certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended April 18, 19S1, and April 19, 1930 — Continued 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Meades 

Meningococcus 

meninfidtis 

1 Week i 
ended : 
Apr. IH, 
1931 

W'cek 
ended 
Apr 19, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1931 

We<!k 
end(?d 
Apr. 19, 

, 1930 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr 19, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Apr 18, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 19, 
1930 

East South Central Steles: 




1 


1 



Kentucky 





341 


5 

4 

Tonnesttt^ 

4 

2 

90 

29 

91 

143 

2 

8 

Alabama * 

23 

17 

340 

1 52 

367 

130 

19 

d 

A1i‘:sij*sippl 

3 

7 





6 

U 

West South '('cntral Stales: 








Arkaasas 

d 

6 

207 

139 

32 

72 

2 

3 

Louisiana 

14 

38 

33 

14 I 

3 

92 

1 

4 

Oklahoma < 

19 

7 

129 

32 

21 

403 

0 

3 

Texas 

36 

25 

09 

8 

57 

170 

0 

1 

Mountain States: 









l^lontana 

2 

5 



8 

5 

1 

2 


1 


2 



7 

0 

2 

\V yoniiUR 

i 1 

1 


2 

4 

23 


0 

('olorudo - 


4 



274 


2 

4 

Nett’ AIcxk’o.. 

i 2 i 

5 

2 


2H 

60 1 

1 

0 

Ariyomi * 

1 i 

2 

43 

1 

36 

128 

1 

8 

T^tah > 

1 , 

1 

14 

a 

5 

232 

2 

6 

Padfle Slat<vi. 

1 








Wovhini^rjn. 

10 I 

9 

48 


.55 

52ft 1 

1 

3 

Orejjon 


5 

55 

i 2‘^ 

1.50 



1 

California 

49 ’ 

4A 

77 

IH 

; \ 

1,461 

1.766 j 


14 


Poliomyelitis j 

Scarlet fever j 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

1 1 

, Week 1 

Week 

! Week ' 

j Week 1 

i 1 

1 Week 

i 1 

j Week i 

W'eek 


emiewl 

■ ended 

' ended 

i endwl 

ended 1 

ended 

i ended 1 

ended 


Apr 18, Apr 19, Apr 18, Apr 19, Apr 18,;Apr 19, Apr 18, 

Apr. 19, 


1931 

j 1930 1 

1931 

1 1930 

1931 j 

1930 

; 

i i 

1930 

Now England States: 


i 


j 



i 


Maine 

I 

1 0 

.n 

! 39 

0 ; 

0 

0 

4 

Now Hampshire 

0 

i 0 

1 

' 10 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

Vermont 

0 

1 0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachus€*tts 

1 

1 0 

374 

1 232 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Khofte Island 

0 

0 

57 

' 3.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coniimietii 

0 1 0 

41 

92 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Middle Athiiilic Stales: 









New York 

2 

2 

897 

i 557 

4 

4 

H 

17 

New Jersey 

0 

i 0 

340 

242 

0 

0 

3 

3 

ronnsvhanift 

1 

1 

483 

469 

1 

1 

14 

16 

East North Central SlaU«‘ 




1 





Ohio ; 

1 

0 

:iM» 

1 277 

83 

148 

* 3 

1 

Indiana 

1 

0 

276 

1 191 

109 

167 

0 

1 

Illinois 

1 

0 

.553 

1 531 

.58 

1.50 

7 

11 

Mh’hlgan 

3 

0 

333 

> 294 

14 

88 

10 

0 

Wisconsin 

1 

0 

216 1 210 

29 

0 

1 1 

1 

West North (\‘titr}U Smtos. 




i 



1 


Minrejsom * 

0 

0 

92 

; 93 

1 

6 

1 1 

1 

lown 

0 

0 

78 

62 

SI 

111 


1 

Missouri 

0 

0 

283 

185 

50 

64 

2 1 

10 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

2,5 

1 24 

12 

24 

6 1 

1 

South Dakota 

1 

0 

23 

12 

14 

65 

0 

1 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

2S 

70 

21 

66 

1 i 

0 

Katmis 

0 

0 

.59 

141 

93 

107 

; ^ ■ 

5 

Bouth Atlantic 







i 


Delaware 

0 

0 

34 

11 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

Morylmtl » 

1 

0 

6.5 

128 

0 

0 

i 1 

3 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 

27 

23 

0 

0 


1 

Virginia,.. 


1 





i 


W*est Virginia 

1 

0 

50 

44 

4 

0 

4 

12 

North ('firolina * 

0 

0 

50 

50 

0 

21 

1 

4 

Bouth CarDilaa 

1 

0 

K 

5 

4 

6 

7 

3 

Georgia * 

0 

0 

71 

22 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Floiida 

1 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

4 

8 


• W<H*k Fritlfty, 

• Typhus levm 1981, 8 cases; 1 nwc in Ocnnjla ainl 4 cases in Alnlwuna. 

• Flguics for 1981 are exclusive of Oklahoma City uml Tulsfi. 









1052 


€km$ of certain communieohle dieeaees reported hy tdegraph by State heaUh oJfUere 
for weeks ended April 18 ^ 19S1, and April 18^ 1990 — Oantinued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid tever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1831 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 19, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 19, 
1030 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 19, 
1030 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 19, 
1980 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

87 

50 

2 

11 

3 

4 

Tennessee.... 

0 


19 

52 

8 

15 

11 

6 

Alabama • 

0 


88 

IS 

25 

8 

6 

7 

Mississippi 

0 

^■4 

18 


56 

14 

8 

i 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 


0 


8 

83 

9 

8 

16 

- - - - 





33 

12 

^■1 

5 

Oklahoma 


0 



130 

115 


7 

Texas 




32 

37 

48 


1 

Mountain Btatea: 

Montana 

0 

■ 

30 


3 

18 

1 

2 

Idaho... 

0 

0 

4 


3 

1 

1 

0 


0 




7 

4 

0 

6 

CoTorado*^ ^ 

0 


HU 


3 

13 

0 

8 




Ha 


4 

6 

8 

1 



0 



3 

21 

0 

1 



0 

9 

12 

0 

0 


0 

Pacific States. 

Washincion 

0 

0 

41 

25 

0 

05 

1 

1 



2 

19 

20 


27 

1 

2 

Caiifortiia ... - 

4 

0 

155 

147 

53 

77 

9 

18 






* Week ended Friday. 

* Typhus fever: 1931, 6 oases; 1 case in Georgia and 4 cases in Alabama. 

* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of cases reported monthly by States is published weekly and covers only those 
States from which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Menim 

gococ- 

cus 

mcnin< 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pellag- 

ra 

Polio- 

myo- 

llUs 

Scarlet 

fever 

: 

Small- 

pox 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

March, WSJ 











Indiana... 

37 

124 

228 


3,020 


5 

1,847 

447 

7 

New Jersey 

20 

273 

187 


3.275 


3 

1,339 

0 

8 

New York 

76 

534 


2 

8, 213 


6 

4, 119 

80 

87 

Ohio 

26 

199 


2 

3, 591 


6 

2, 285 

266 

20 

Pennsylvania 

84 

415 



16. 170 

8 

2 

2,404 

0 

55 

South Carolina 


132 

8,696 

499 

4H6 

294 

5 

25 

12 

18 

Vermont 


4 



25 


0 

43 

0 

0 

Wyoming 


2 

3 


14 



121 

16 

i 

4 











Marcht J9Si Case^ 

Anthrax: 

New Jersey 2 

New York 1 1 

Pennsylvania. 1 

Chicken pox: 

Indiana 473 

New Jersey - 2,044 

New York 8,a38 

Ohio 2, 452 

Pennsylvania 4,795 

South Carolina 304 

Vermont 08 

Wyoming 107 

Dengue; 

Sooth Carolina 4 

Diarrhea; 

Sooth Carolina 818 


Diarrhea and enteriti.s (under 3 years): Casee 

Ohio 12 

Dysentery: 

New Jersey 8 

New York $ 

South Carolina (amebic) 1 

Oorman measles: 

New Jersey 85 

Now York 1,894 

Ohio. 48 

Pennsylvania 505 

South Carolina 22 

Hookworm disease: 

South Carolina 78 

Lead poisoning: 

New Jersey. ......................... 4 

Ohio 7 
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Hay 1. 1931 


Lethargic anoephahtlt: Cases 

New lersey — 0 

New York 18 

Ohio 4 

Pennsylvania ft 

Mumps: 

iDfUana 84 

New Xersey 267 

New York 1, 913 

Ohio 1,803 

Pennsylvania 2,228 

South Carolina 139 

Vermont 145 

Wyoming 48 

Ophthalmia iieouatonun: 

New Jersey 4 

New York 3 

Ohio 57 

Pennsylvania 6 

South Carolina 9 

Paratj'phoid fever- 

New York 1 

Ohio 1 

Puerperal septicemia: 

New York ft 

Ohio 7 

Pennsylvania 2i 

Kabies In animals: 

Now York 10 

South Carolina 21 

Rocky Mountain spotted or lick fever. 

Wyoming 1 

Septic sore throat. 

Indiana 2 

New York 23 


I Rscluaive of Now York Oily, 

RECIPROCAL 


Septic som tfaroat^-Continiied. Cases 

Ohio 97 

Wyoming 1 

Tetanus: 

New Jersey.. 2 

New York 2 

Pennsylvania 2 

Trachoma: 

New Jersey 2 

Ohio 1 

Trichinosis - 

New Jersey 8 

New York 8 

Pennsylvania 8 

Tularaimiia. 

Ohio. 7 

Pennsylvania 2 

Undulant fever- 

Indiana. 2 

New Jersey 4 

New York — .... 18 

Ohio 5 

Penns} Ivama 8 

Vermont 1 

Vincent's HM^ina, 

New York 182 

Wyoming 1 

WhocfiJing cough: 

Indiana 282 

NewJer‘4e> 708 

New York 2,223 

Ohio 440 

Pennsylvania 1,007 

South t 'aruhna 182 

V’ermont 96 

Wyoming 04 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Notificatiom regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of March, 1981^ 
by departmefUs of health of cerfain States to other State health departments 


Disoaae 

( Con- 

'-ni. I "Z" 

Illinois 

setts ! 

.Mis- 

souri 

New 

York 

Oregon 

Uhode 

Island 



Wash- 

ington 

1 

1 

p 




* ! 

2 





1 



» 




Mcasitij! 



! 

0 

j *“ 2 




Mftiiingilis 





1 ^ 




Polimnychtis 

Scarlat favor.. . 


... .. 

1 

21 



— 




.. .. 




Bmallpoi 

Tuherrulosis .... 

8 

1 

.... 





16 

1 

2 

1 




2 : 1 

Tularemia. . . 













1 






Ubdulant lavar 

i 









Whooping cough 






1 






i 









* Meningococcus. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated population of more than 33,265,000. The 
estimated population of the 9t) cities reporting deaths is more than 31,820,000. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine yearSf 
^eluding epidemics. 
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Weehi ended April 11, ISSl, and April IS, 19S0 


Diphtheria: 

46 States 

96 cities 

Measles; 

46 States 

96 cities 

Meninfococcus meningitis: 

46 States 

1)6 cities 

Poliomyelitis; 

46 States 

Scarlet fever: 

46 States 

96 cities 

Smallpox: 

46 States 

96 cities 

Typhoid fever; 

46 States 

96 cities 


Cam reported 


Deaths reported 


Influenza and pneumonia: 

90 cities 

Smallpox. 

90 cities 

New Oi leans, La.. 


1931 

1930 

Estimated 

exfieotanoy 

898 

1,089 


417 

686 

803 

20,891 

18, 776 


8,601 

7,348 


168 

314 


86 

166 


20 

22 


5,646 

6.216 


2,290 

2,007 

1,492 

1,066 

1.680 


126 

179 

69 

124 

147 


32 

29 

31 

1,061 

1,078 


1 

0 


1 

0 



City reports for week ended April 11 , 1931 

The “estimated oxp(K‘lancy“ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallfioi, and typhoid 
fever Is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week In the absence of epidemics. 
It Is based on reports to the Public Health Sen ice during tbu past nine years. It Is in most iastaneea 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the prceotling years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidernie fieriods 
aro excluded, and the estimated exi)ectancy Is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepideniic years 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are u.sed for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is included. In obtaining the estimated exficctancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated cxjuectancy . 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 

t 

J Case.*?, 




Measles, 
cases re- 

Mumps, 
cases re* 

reported 

, estimated 

Cases 

Crises 

Deaths 

iwted 

lifted 

deaths 


ex|X‘ct* 

reported 

reiKirted 

rciwrted 

rci>orted 



ancy 







NEW ENGLAND 









Maine; 






i 



Portland 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


1 

New Hamrwhire: 







Concord 

0 

0 

0 


0 

16 

0 

8 

Vermont: 







Barre 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

2 

Burlington 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachu-setts: 








Boston 

69 i 

30 


1 2 

mm 

118 

8 

22 

F^l liiver 

3 

1 • 



Springfield 

1 

3 




13 

H8 

2 

Worcester 

1 

4 




7 

10 

5 

Kbode Island; 



mmnifi 




Pawtucket 

6 

0 



0 

0 

0 

4 

Providence 

8 

8 

12 

1 

3 

38 

1 3 

g 

Connecticut: 






Bridgeport 

6 

6 

0 


0 

7 

3 

4 

Hartford 

4 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

47 

376 

3 

13 

8 

New Haven 

22 

1 

a 

5 
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dty rtiportt for week ended April 11, 19S1 — Continuod 


Xb7 1. 1931 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

Division, Rtate, and 

Chicken 

Cases, 




Measles, 

Mumps, 

city 

poXt oases 
reported 

oBtimnted 

expect- 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

cases re- 
ixirtcd 

cases re- 
Iiorted 

deaths 

reiHxrted 



axicy 







MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York; 









Buffalo 

21 

10 

10 

80 

<5 

0 

273 

1,365 

12 

38 


New York 

323 

215 

20 

11 

1 

42 

3 

218 

8 

4 

Rochester 

7 

7 

0 

Byracuse 

16 

4 

1 


0 

4 

0 

New Jersey: 







Camden 

2 

6 

4 


0 

16 

27 

3 

0 

0 

Newark 

88 

16 

10 

1 

<; 

0 

0 

2 

15 

10 

Trenton 

4 

3 

6 

g 

Pennsylvania: 






Philadelphia 

160 

59 

6 

14 

12 

1,315 

52 

40 

Pittsburgh 

70 

15 

12 

0 

3 

3 

0 

112 

64 

41 

24 

51 

1 

Readingr 

0 

2 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 









Cincinnati 

0 

7 

4 


3 

93 

59 

12 

6 

35 

322 

5 

11 

26 

Cleveliuid 

215 

26 

g 

28 

»> 

4 

Columbus 

13 

3 

2 

2 

4 

Toledo 

62 

3 

g 

4 

26 

8 

Indiana: 





Fort Wayne 

1 

2 

4 


3 

0 

24 

0 

7 

Indianapolis 

44 

4 

1 


468 

1 

28 

0 

15 

2 

0 

Bouth Rend 

6 

0 

0 


0 

Terre Haute 

3 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

minois- 









Ciiicugo 

110 

03 

1 

09 

1 

6 

5 

373 

ISO 

85 

0 

82 

4 

Bprlngfield 

12 


0 

Michigan: 




Detroit 

69 

42 

3 

18 

2 

2 

7 

2 

19 

0 

29 

3 

36 

Flint 

11 

1 

3 

Grand Rapids. .. 

4 

I 

0 


1 

6 

0 

1 

Wtscoiwiir 







Kenosha 

IT 

0 

0 


0 

1 

in 

45 

1 

Madison 

20 

0 

0 

1 


6 

Milwaukee 

156 

12 

4 

2 

2 

123 

473 

10 

Racine. 

3 

2 

0 


0 


0 

0 

SutMTior 

18 

6 

! 0 



0 

0 

3 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

1 

! 


j 0 





Duluth 

0 

0 1 

1 0 


1 

0 

1 

3 

MinnoojKdls 

nil 

11 i 

! 4 ' 


1 0 { 

ia6 ; 

229 

16 

8i Paul 

60 

7 1 

1 0 

! 2 ; 

: 2| 

20 : 

3 

5 

Iowa* 


1 j 






Davenport 

0 

I I ) 

0 / 


3 

0 


Dos Moines 

1 

1 1 

4 


1 

0 

0 


BlmnCily, _ . 


1 ' 



1 




Waterloo 

3 

0 : 

0 

— 

1 

0 : 

i “ 


Missouri 

1 

i ! 



j 1 



Kansas City 

20 

; 3 . 

! 1 , 

4 


0 

1T2 i 

[ 0 

19 

8t Joseph 

1 3 

1 


0 

10 ' 


13 

Bt. l^uSs 

28 

36 i 

17 

6 

1 

46 i 

1 

13 

North Dakota* 


Fargo 

1 2 

0 i 

0 


J 

I 

4 

1 

Grand Forks 

0 

u 

0 




0 

! 0 


South DakoUi: 


; 1 







Alierdeen 

6 

1 0 .* 

0 



6 

1 


Nebraska: 








Omaha 

i 10 

2 

5 


0 

1 

32 

$ 

Kansas. 




Topeka. 

12 

1 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

60 

0 

Wiehtta 

1 20 

2 

0^ 

0 

1 

3 

0 

SOOTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware* 

1 


^ 






Wilmington 

3 

2 

1 


0 

127 

3 

10 

Marydand: 

BftUlmore 





86 

23 

9 


2 

1.086 

31 

41 

CuinlierJand. ... 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Fr^erlek 

0 

0 

0 


0 

9 

0 

0 

Dis^lct of Colutnbh: 
Washington 

14 

11 

5 

j 

3 i 

2 

373 

0 

18 

Virginia: 

Dynchbetrg... . 

18 

0 

i 

I 

0 

14 

0 

3 

Norfolk,.:. 

14 

1 

0 

i» 

— 

0 

263 

3 

1 8 

Richmond 

2 , 

0 


0 

21*3 

0 

1 B 

Roau<dm 

5 

0 j 

2 

i 

1 

n 1 

! 0 i 

0 



Hay 1, mi 


City reports for week ended April Ilf 1931 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated Cases 
expect- reported 

Cases Deaths 
reported reported 

Measles, 
cases re- 
|)ortcd 


Pneu* 

monidf 

deaths 

reported 


Wilmington.... 
Winston-Sftlom 
South Carolina; 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Green vUle 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

St. Petersburg. 


VAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 

Covington 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

WRST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Lonisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Muskogee 


Fort Worth, 
Galveston... 

Houston 

San Antonio 

FOUNTAIN 

Montana: 


Great Falls 


Colorado: 

Denver 


New Mexico: 

Albuquerque., 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah* 

Salt Lake Citj 
Nevada: 

Reno 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 


California: 

ix)8 Angeles.. 
Sacramento. . 
San Francisco 


30 i 44 
3 
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Ciiy reports for week ended April 11, 19S1 — Continued 
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City reports for week ended April 11 ^ 1931 — Continued 



1 Scarlet Cover 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber 




Whoop- 


Division, State* 

Oases 


Oases 



culo- 

sis. 

Cases 

Cases 


ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

osti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deathj 

deaths 

esti- 

Deaths 

cases 

matec 

re- 

inatec 

re- 

re- 

re- 

matec 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect 

- ported exiiect 

ported 

ported 

iwrted 

expoot 

ported 

ported 

Iiorted 





ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL— <;ontd. 












Missouri: 












Kansas City.. 

25 

8 

2 

0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

12 

108 

St. Joseph 

St. 1/Ouis 

3 

10 


0 


0 

0 

0 


1 

3^1 

34 


2 

3 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

17 

261 

North Dakota; 






Fargo 

1 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 



8 

8 

Grand B'erks.. 

1 

0 


0 



0 



0 


South Dakota: 











A berdeen 

0 

0 

1 




0 

0 


0 


Nebraska: 












<')maha 

3 

7 

3 

14 

0 

2 

0 


0 

8 

51 

Kansas: 










Tnpeka „ 

4 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Wichita 

5 

2 

2 

27 


1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

35 

SOtTTH ATLANTIC 








Delaware: 












Wilmington. 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

46 

Maryland; 

Baltimore 

36 

38 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 

4 

1 

11 

249 

Cumberland-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


14 

Frederick 

0 

1 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


5 

District of Col.: 












Wa.shington.-- 

24 

20 


0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

1 

6 

177 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg — 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 


1 

0 

2 

11 

Norfolk 

1 

2 


0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

5 


Richmond 

3 

4 


0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

Roanoke 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

West Virginia: 







Charleston 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Wheeling 

2 

0 

0 


0 

2 



0 


18 

North Carolina: 











Raleigh 

0 

2 

0 


0 



0 

0 

13 

8 

13 

13 

Wilmington, 

0 

0 

0 

Bl 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

WiiLston>Salem 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

3 

14 

South Carolina. 











Charleston 

0 

1 

0 


0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

1 32 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


Georgia: 









Atlanta 

5 

89 

2 


0 

A 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

83 

! 6 

Brunjjwick 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Savannah I 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Florida: 











Miami 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

A 


1 


Q 

35 

5 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa 

0 





0 

0 

1 


0 

0 


0 

0 

i 

1 

1 

0 

27 

EAST SOUTH 








CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 



0 


22 

Tennessee: 











Memphis 

9 

64 

2 


^■1 

7 

0 


0 

0 

79 

Nashville 

2 

2 

1 

0 

^Bl 

1 

0 



2 

56 

Alabama: 












Binntngham 

2 

7 

0 

B1 

Hi 

9 

0 



3 

82 

Mobile 

1 

0 




2 

1 

0 




Montgomery — 

0 

1 

H 

0 





0 


WEST SOUTH 











CENTRAL 









B 



Arkansas: 









■ 



Fort Smith 

1 

^Hihi 

0 




0 



2 


Little Bock 

Louisiana: 

1 

0 

■1 

0 


0 

m 

0 

0 

0 


New Orleans.. 

8 

13 

0 


1 

13 

2 

] 

HI 

2 

100 

Shreveport 

0 

mt 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 

HU 

■1 

0 

40 
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Oiiff teportBfar v^ek ended April 1931 — Continued 


UmtU mi 


Dlvielon, State, 
and city 

Scarlet lever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid lever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths* 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mates! 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

I»ortcd 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WKST floonr 












CKSTTRAL- oonul. 












Oklahoma' 












Muskosee 

0 

0 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


IMlsa 

z 

0 

0 

fi 



0 

0 



1 


Texas; 












Dallas 

6 

2 

2 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

22 

oe 

Fort Worth . . 

2 

1 

4 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

Oalvwrtoii 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Houston 

2 

5 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

61 

Bun Autonk)... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

60 

HOVNTAIK 












Montana* 












BlHints 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

(Irwvt Falls 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

11 

10 

Helena 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 1 0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Idaho 












Boise 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Colorado: 





1 







Denver 

‘ 12 

! 13 

0 

1 

1 0 

i 3 1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

85 

Pueblo 

u 

1 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

18 

New Mexico* 












Albuqueriiue.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

® i 

0 

12 

Arlronu* 





i 

' 



1 



PlKMSnix 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 


Utah 


1 




1 






Salt Lake City. 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

41 

46 

Nevada: 






i 






Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

I’ACiric 












Washinpton 












H«»t tie 

9 

6 

2 

1 



0 

0 


72 


Bftokune. i 

6 

3 

B 




' 0 

0 


0 


Tacomn 1 

8 

1 1 

4 

2 1 0 

0 

: 0 j 

u 

6 

0 

26 

Oregon 1 







' 1 


t 



Portland | 

8 

1 0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

: ^ ' 

0 

j 0 

• 0 

60 

Halctn ! 

0 

i i 

J 

0 



t 0 

0 


! 0 


Callfoinm; j 


f : 










! 

1 


Ix)5 Angeles 

37 

34 

4 

3 

0 

23 

• 1 

1 

! 0 

1 u 

288 

Samiueiito . 

3 

1 2 : 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 1 0 

35 

San Fiiiiu tsix) 

23 

1 7 

1 

4 

0 

C 

1 

1 

0 t 40 

146 





* 

— 

— - 




~ 



— 



Diviiiion, Htalc, imd city 


NKW KNrilANl) 

IJoston 


MirtULK ATLA^NTir 

New York- 

Buffalo 

New York 

New Jmmy: 

Newark 

Trenlon 

PeonayWftnia- 

BhUodelphia * 

Pitteburf^ 


i Meniniiro* 

1 us 

{ nu't.ins^ltW 


^ 1 cth.'rpif crv 
: cephalitis 


Ftll.ipn. 


Pohomyolitis finfen- 
lile paralysis) 


i 

Dcfilh}' 

i ; : 

l)wdhs'C»s«‘S 

i i 

; 1 

Deaths in:il4H.I 

1 j aiH'y 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 j 

! 

0 j 


0 

i 

i 

( 

0 

0 

0 

1 j 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

h 

5 i 


2 

i 

0 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

i 

1 i 

0 i 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

i ” 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

6 

i 

0 \ 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 


* Eables (In man); l death at Philadelphia » Pa. 
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City repmit for week ended AprU 11, 19S1 — Continued 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Inflin- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Casa 

3 Death! 

i Case! 

1 Death! 

Casee 



Casee 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Clincfinnati 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I 


■ 

■ 

ClAVAlanti r- - - -- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 





Toledo 

0 

0 

0 


0 





Indiana: 

Fnrfc Wi^yne , , , . 

1 

1 



0 

H 


m 

■ 

IndianATViliM _ _ _ _ _ 

7 

3 



0 





lUinois: 

Chin&gn 

21 

12 



■ 



■ 

X 

Michigan. 

T)«t:rnit 

7 

0 



■ 

■ 


1 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Madison _ 

1 

0 



m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mllwankae- ^ ^ r, t 

3 

2 




0 


0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 



■j 

1 





Minnesota: 

Mlnnftanolis...... . . . 

0 

1 



m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8t. Patif , 

1 

1 



n 

0 


HI 

0 

Missouri: 

fit. Lonis- __ 

11 

5 



■ 

0 

iW 

H 

0 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

1 

0 

0 

0 

H 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Maryland: 

Baltimore 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 



0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

0 

0 

1 

n 

1 


■ 


0 

0 

South Carolina: 1 

Charleston 

0 

0 

n 

1 

1 

0 

■1 

0 

Columbia 

1 

1 



0 


0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

0 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

! 0 


0 

0 

Savannah * 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 





1 




Tennessee: 

MernphiA 

0 

0 

m 


m 

3 

0 

0 

0 

NaahvillA 


1 

n 

■i 

0 

0 



Alabama: 

Birmingham 


1 

2 

m 


0 

2 

0 

n 

0 

Montgomery 



■i 

0 

1 

0 

0 



WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Louisiana: 

New Orleans..--,.. 


2 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas 

0 

a 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Galveston . 

0 





2 

0 


0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Pueblo. - - _ . _ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

Arisona: 

Phoen!.t..,., 

2 

1 

■ 

0 

■I 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake 

■ 

1 

■ 

^■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PAaric 

California: 

Los Angeles 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 











’ TypbuB (ever; 1 case at Savannah. Qa. 
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The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5*week period ended April 11, 1931, compared with those for a like period ended 
April 12, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are estimated 
mid*year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 1930 
census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 31,500,000 
estimated population. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities March 8 to April //, 1931 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population f compared m'h rates for the corresponding period of 1930 * 

DIPHTHERIA CASE KATES 



W’ecfc ended— 

Mar. 

14, 

1931 

Mar. 

15, 

mo 

Mar. 

21. 

mi 

Mar 

22. 

mo . 

1 

Mar. 

28. 

1931 

Mar 

29, 

1930 

Aj.r. 

1S31 

Apr. 

1930 

Apr. 

H. 

1931 

Apr. 

12, 

1930 

1*8 cities 

6:> 

lOl 

G5 

97 

78 

1 

82| 

>53 

79 

»65 

93 

New EngUnd 

79 

92 

67 

6.5 

m 

.56 ] 

46 

68 

<84 

82 

Middle Atlantic 

C7 

tM 

64 

97 

rs 

80 , 

48 

74 

59 

92 

East North ('ontrul 

f2 

134 

72 

132 

82 

114 

»6> 

107 

86 

115 

West North Central 

f3 ! 

no 

73 

74 

163 

C4 

42 

r >2 

•65 

89 

South Athntfc 

53 1 

104 

73 

DO 

61 

70 j 

47 

61 

49 

80 

East South (Vntral 

85 ; 

21 

21 


76 i 

48 ' 

21 j 

30 

17 

6 

West South Vminil 

68 

111 

71 

136 

64 ' 

125 ; 

8.5 

13'J 

:a 

153 

Mountain 

26 

26 

17 

88 

87 ; 

44 

> 46 

2) 

35 

79 

Padfle 

55 1 

f3 

51 

1 

45 

69! 

«| 

53 

61 

57 

51 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


98 cities. 

946 

!i 

646 

l,(Moj 776 I 

1 1 ! 

1,20«| 879) >1,121, 

1,004 

li 

;M,.332 

1, 195 


(! 

New Knglmd 

Middle Atlantic 

1, 346 
1,026 
.'‘aSS 

743 j' 
3\M > 

i.5r ' i.aio •! 

1, 158 ; 539 

1, 479 i 1, 117 i 1 106 1 
1,321 i fdl 1 , 2 : 4 ) ! 

1, 449 
789 

<1, 5H2 
, 1,422 

1 831 

1,502 

900 

East North (Vutrrd 

4T1 !; 

559 i f38 • 

723 054 1 < 736 i 

799 

904 

West North Centnil 

South Atlantic 

595 
2, 753 

781 (. 
481 ! 

492 j 994 1 

3.442 . 617 >; 

inw 1, 241 ’I 

51 1 547 j 

6,50 i 908 532 1 

3. 879 ; 097 . 3, 808 ! 

1, 035 ! 968 li 1, 501 ; 

47 1 784 1 88 

1,140.2,987 ; >69G‘ 

860 

8rJ7 

t *700 
|1 4, 546 
i 1,751 

1,199 

1,067 

329 

East South ('ontni! 

1, 146 

f»34 

:>2i> 1 

West South Central 

37 

617 

731 ; 

68 

721 

Motinpiin 

1, 162 
3:>« 1 

2,449 i, 
1,881 ) 

1,288 t 2.8:8) 1 
394 { 1.800 I 

4.731 ) 

Ht4 

7, 674 

Pacific 

.519 1 2 184 || 358 

2008 ! 

499 

2,059 


I 11 


SCARLET FEVER CASK KATES 


98 cities 

375 

337 

i 388 

316 

l 

1 402 

308 1 

*371 

301 

> 359 

320 

New England 

m 

426 

i 676 

372 

i 697 

.363 • 

577 

463 

i < 470 ' 351 

Middle Athntic 

m 

327 

j a<*a 

294 

4.54 

2t*9 

404 

2 a 

41,3 

281 

East North Centml 

399 

461 

395 

418 

.378 

383 , 

*380 

377 

3.18 

430 

Wont North Ontral 

.518 

308 

1 589 

335 

580 

308 i 

58.". 

271 

« 514 

399 

South AlHutic 

310 

210 

, 312 


310 

272 , 

2iK) 

276 

355 

308 

East South Ontml 

477 

96 

' 483 

179 

559 

233 { 

m 

143 

465 

132 

West South (Central 

95 

167 

! lUl 

108 

78 

111 ( 

95 

157 

105 

108 

Mountain 

400 

379 

305 

352 

209 

! 458 [ 

>1,37 

238 

174 

m 

Padfle.*.* * 

96 

229 

HO 

■ 1 

202 

104 

> 204 j 

1 1 

92 

168 

104 

217 


1 The figures given In this tuhle nre ner 100,ono piipuUiion, annual basis, and not the numbw of 
cases reported. Populations used are esilraated ns of Julv 1, 1031, and 1030, respectively, 

* Boutn Bend. Ina,, and Gn)»t Falls, Mont., not included. 

* Fall River, MtUM., and Sioux Iowa, not iucludod. 

^ Fall River, Mass., not included, 

J South Bend, Ind., mi includeil. 

* Sioux City, lomi., not Included. 

^ Great Falls, Mont., not IndudodL 

5173C*--»31 4t 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities March 8 to April 11^ 19$!-^ Annual rates per 
lOOjOOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of t9$Ch^ 
Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 

14, 

1931 

Mar. 

35, 

mo 

Mar. 

21, 

1931 

Mar. 

22, 

1980 

Mar. 

2H 

1931 

Mar. 

29, 

1930 

T 

1931 


Apr, 

11, 

1931 

1930 

cities 

10 

25 

21 

24 

17 

22 

MB 

23 

*29 

29 

New England 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

<0 

2 

Middle Atlantic 


0 

0 


0 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

East North Central 

9 

30 

6 

20 

7 

17 

•8 

30 

6 

22 

West North Central 

132 

70 

HE9 

97 

99 

! 99 

78 

87 

•99 

149 

Sooth Atlantic 

0 

4 

0 

2 

4 

8 

2 

2 

18 

10 

East South Central 

0 

24 

12 

6 

12 

18 

12 

0 

0 

12 

West South Central 

61 

24 

95 

49 

78 

45 

71 

17 

81 

28 

Mountain 

17 

9 

9 

35 

44 

26 

>0 


17 

62 

Paclflc 

41 

115 

43 

103 

22 

71 

16 

”1 

53 

89 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

3 

6 

4 

8 

4 

8 

M 

4 

>5 

6 

New England 

0 



■n 

■a 

2 

2 

5 

1 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

2 



6 


15 

8 

8 

! 5 

1 

East North Central 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

»1 

2 

1 3 

1 

West North (^entral 

0 

4 

! ^ 

10 

2 

4 

4 

2 

• 0 

4 

South Atlantic 

6 

12 

i 16 

14 

12 

6 

14 

4 

16 

22 

East South Central 

17 

24 

i 0 

84 


30 

0 

39 

6 

18 

West South Central 

14 

7 


10 

7 

7 


10 

1 3 

7 

Mountain 

0 

53 

1 0 

18 

0 

0 

»9 

18 

1 0 

44 

Paclflc 

4 

10 

8 

10 

10 

2 

2 

6 

8 

4 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 Cities 

34 

13 

32 

16 

29 

14 

*23 

13 

M8 

IS 

New England 

36 

2 

19j 

2 

1, 


2 

7 

<20 

T 

Middle Atlantic. 

23 

n 

23 

14 



17 

14 

12 

20 

East North Central 

28 

9 

28 

9 

25 

n 

* 18 

10 

14 

a 

West North Central 

50 

6 

47 

12 

35 

6 

12 

9 

15 

9 

South Atlantic 

67 

18 

49 

28 

32 

16 

39 

8 

30 

26 

East South Central 

101 

84 

113 

78 

126 

97 

126 

89 

69 

45 

West South Central 

55 

43 

35 

2.5 

55 

82 

69 

1 86 

45 

25 

Mountain 

35 

18 

35 

62 


53 

»27 

1 ^ 

17 

26 

Padfic 

36 


34 

7 

41 

2 

14 

i “ 

19 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

191 

155 1 

184 

161 

180 

163 

1 »172 

161 

U56 

164 

New England 

147 

169 l! 

183 

218 

156 

220 

127 

181 

<175 

m 

Middle Atlantic. 

214 

178 (1 

216 

159 

220 

187 

223 

184 

168 

185 

East North Central 

139 

127 

132 

148 

125 

117 

! »131 

146 

118 

127 

West North Central 

159 

144 |{ 

215 

123 

171 

135 

150 

117 

256 

180 

South Atlantic 

332 

196 ; 

269 

222 

263 

212 

221 

196 

199 

280 

East South Central 

240 

: 233 ! 

208 

188 

189 

227 

170 

1 155 

176 

201 

West South Central 

206 

142 1 

180 

199 

211 

1 164 

238 

164 

169 

lai 

Mountain 

235 

123 !) 

122 

194 

131 

176 

»165 

185 

191 

185 

Pacific 

125 

“ii 

101 

77 

08 

1 92 

1 

58 

62 

60 

72 


* South Bend, Ind., and Oreat FalJ«, Mont., not included. 
» Fall River, Mass., and Sioux City, Iowa, not Included. 

♦ Fall River, Mass., not included. 

* South Bend, Ind., not included. 

♦ Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

’ Great Falls, Mont., not included. 































FOREIGN AND INSIJLAB 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended April 4, 1931.— 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended April 4, 
1931, as follows: 


Province | 

Cerebro- 
spinal fever 

Influenza 

Poliomye- 

litis 

1 Smallpox 

1 

Typhoid 

fever 

1 

Prince Edward Island * 






Nova Kootia 


6 i 




Now Brunswick 


i... 

3 

15 

5 

3 

Quehcc 

1 


1 1 

Ontario.. . .... 

1 ii" 

j.:.: 1 

1 

l^nitnha. _ ... _ 

1 

Alberta 1 ‘ ' 

i 

British Columbia .. . ! ' i f. . ... . . 

3 

Total 


1 I 17 i 1 j 1 

{ ^ . ! 

26 


» No c»86 of liny disease indudwl in the Uble wa& r*‘porlM during the week. 


(hxtario — Communicable diseases — Four v^eeks ended March 28y 
19S1. — During the four weeks ended March 2S, 1931, and the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, certain communicable diseases w ere reported 
in the Province of Ontario, (^unada, as follow^s: 


n(sca3o 


(^orobrosplxml moningiUs. . 

('hancroid 

('‘hicken [ku: 

Uiphthoria 

Pj'senlery 

Krysipeias 

lierman moanlos 

Ooitor 

Oonorrhea 

lofluorua .... 

Uethargic «DC4(phal i . . 

Mmies 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fevwr 

Pneumonia 

PoiiomyeUtis 

Puerperal septicemia. . . , . 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sorti thniat 

Smallpox 

gypwlis. 

Ittberouiosis 

Typhoid fever 

Undulant fever 

Whooping cough 


4 weeks. 1331 




4 weeks. 1930 


{'ascs Dcttth.s ' C ases De:iths 


1 


972 . 
130 , 


145 

U»5 j 

2'.S*( 
721 i 

II 


7*>fi 

11 

1« 

i:3 

135 

21 

10 

315 


i 


275 


10 


1. m) i 

246 i 


1 

C2l 

1 

m 

74 

5 

4.412 

230 


3 

1.432 

25 

149 

184 

m 

55 

7 

309 


84 

2 


_The Oases of sinalliKiX were dlstrihutwl as follow-* Toronlo. 5, Thiirlow, 2; and 1 me in Chelmsford, 
Tyeiidaga» Hamscy Township. Burwash. Ringston, Kin, Colxlen. Ottawa, and nainuion. 

( 1003 ) 
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Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended April 11^ 
19SL — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseaaes for the week ended 
April 11, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

1 ; 

Disease 

Cases 


1 

Measles 

433 


iOS 

Mumps^ 

14 

-- 

TMphthprin _ 

43 

Scarlet fever 

33 

ti'.fyjipi'las -- - - _ - - 

6 

'J'ulK’rculosis-^.. 

88 

German measles 

4 

Tj'pholcl fever 

13 

TnfltJonra . .. 

2 

Whooping cough 

21 


1 




CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — February, 19SL — Durinp; the month of 
February, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported in the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, as follows: 


Disenso 

1 

Cases 

Deaths | 

Disease 

C'ases 

Deaths 

Anthrax 

2 


Puerperal lever 

4^ 

13 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

20 

10 : 

Scarlet fever 

037 

30 

Diphtheria 

1,441 

122 ' 

Trachoma 

1 14A 


Dysentery 

1 


Tvphoicl fever 


27 

Paratyphoid fever 

6 


Tyfibus fever 

2,) 

3 



ll 





MEXICO 

Tampico — Communicable diseases — March, 19St . — During the 
month of March, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported 
in Tampico, Mexico, as follows: 


Disease 

C''a'»cs 

Deaths 

Disease 

Ca.s«»s 

I)calh.s 

Chicken pox 



. Mivosles . 



Diphtheria 

2 

1 

! Tulierciilosis . 1 


33 

Enteritis (varioas) 


20 

{ T>phoid fev'cr. . . 

2 

3 

Influenza 

71 

{> 

i H h(x>{}ing rough 

7 

3 

Malaria. 

Me j 

h 





VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Communicable diseases — March, 19S1 , — During the month of 
March, 1931, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported 
in the Virgin Islands as follows: 


at. Thomas and 8t. John- Oases 

Chicken pox 2 

Ooijorrhoa 2 

Syphilis 3 

Tuberculosis 3 


St. Oroit. CasM 

Chicken i)ox. 3 

Oonorrb<^ I 

Tuberculosis 8 




I Figures for cholera In the Fhllipi^ Islands are snbfect to correction* 























[C indicates ca^, D, deaths; P, presentl 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Contmued 


Mayl. IMl 


1068 



Plftgtie*mfpct^ rats. 



ptegue*mf«:tf<l r^ts 

India (Portuimci^*) 

Indo-Chim (se&slso table below j: 


1069 


Majr 1,1981 




CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS PETER. AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

PLAGUEr—Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 



(C indioites cases: D, deaths: P, present] 
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Uay 1. 1031 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C Indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


llaytmi 


1073 




CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 




1074 


I ^ 
I « 
8 I 

u S 

S a 


S I 

09 S 


Week ended— 

§ 

i 

< 





I • 

4 < 

• 

t 

1 

4 

1 




1 

) 1 
i » 

\ % 
f 1 

* 

1 

< 

1 

! 

1 

: 

1 

I 





SJ-" 

1 

1 

f 





t 1 

1 1 
t 1 

1 • 

1 1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

1 






vH 

S 

1 





21 

2 

1 

4 

1 


CU »co«-< 

1 

1 




i«4 

CM 




M3 ! 





1 « 

• 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 f 

4 

1 

4 

1 

f 






’i*' 




« i 

eo 
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CRITERIA FOR MAINTAINING BALANCE OF PROGRAM IN 
COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENTS* 

By F. L. Roberts, M. D., County Health Oficer of Gibeon County, Tcnn. 

Many years ago Socrates was wont to tell the young men of Athens 
to define their terms. This injunction, though often neglected, is as 
good to-day as it was when Socrates lived and taught. A criterion 
may be defined as a standard by which a correct judgment can be 
formed. A standard, in turn, is defined as a concrete measure to 
which everything of the same kind must conform. Thus it is seen 
that criterion adds to standard the idea of judgment; it implies not 
so much the idea of conforming to as of meeting a test. This concep- 
tion of criterion should be borne in mind throughout this discussion. 

It will be admitted without argument that any county health de- 
partment should have a balanced program ; and as a corollary to this 
proposition it may be stated that the smaller the unit, the more 
necessary the balance. Granting that programs must have balance, 
the question confronting the health officer is how to secure and 
maintain this balance. In endeavoring to answer this question the 
experience in Gibson County will be used to a great extent. It may 
be that some of the methods used there are not applicable to other 
counties, but in general it is felt that these methods can be used in 
any county. 

There are four factors which may serve as criteria for raaintaining 
balance of program in county health departments. These are (1) 
definition of problems, (2) fitting of resources to problems, (3) use of 
the Appraisal Form, and (4) planned-work programs. 

In defining problems confronting the health department, the com- 
municable-disease problem holds first place. The primary function 
of a health deportment, the primary reason for its establishment and 
inclusion in the body politic, was and is the control of communicable 
disease. It is true that the scope of health work has widened, and 
rightly so; but this does not alter the fact that communicable-disease 
control is of paramount importance, and this problem should be 
clearly defined. 

In Tennessee, tuberculosis is a major problem in every county. 
This problem can be brought more clearly into focus in a variety of 

> Raad betbra th* fourth Aonuai Conteronoe of Tonnosioe State and local Public Health Workers at 
Nashville, Tenn., Doc. !»-»>, 1«30. 
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ways. Chie of the best methods is by the tub^ulin testing ^ 
children . By following up the positive reactors a great desd of hitlterto 
unknown tuberculosis can bo found. With a limited persoimel and a 
latge school population it will be impossible to follow up ail the 
reactors in any one year, but an effort should be made to test and 
follow up as many ns possible. This procedure will serve several 
purposes. It will more clearly define the problem, it will serve as 
ammunition in securing mcrea.sed local appropriations, and it is a 
means of educating and interesting the general public. 

Another method for defining the tuberculosis problem is the use 
of the case-finding clinical service offered by the State department 
of public health. This activity should be integrated with the tuber- 
culin-testing activities; that is, the lends developed by the tuberculin 
testing should be followed up, in so far as possible, by examination in 
the tuberculosis clinics. 

Although these methods are more or less familiar to every health 
worker, it must bo remembered that if tire problem is going to bo 
attacked efficiently it must be clearly focused, and tuberculosis looms 
large as a problem in communicable disease control. 

diphtheria, and other communicable diseases should bo 
attacked in the same way. The morbidity and mortality rates for 
several preceding years should be known, as well as the location of tiro 
cases and the age groups affected. It was by surveys and by studies 
of morbidity and mortality rates that the problem of diphtiicria con- 
trol was accurately defined. As a result of that work every health 
officer knows that diphtheria control should be directed to the pre- 
school group. 

Some communicable diseases are of such a nature that it is extremely 
difficult to get even an approximate idea of their prevalence. An 
example of this is venereal disease. Although knowledge is not com- 
plete, there is sufficient data to justify the statement that there is no 
other group of diseases so widespread and so devastating in their 
effects, not only on the present generation but on future generations. 
Thus, in the area of the United States in which syphilis has been 
reported since 1920, there have been 35,000 more cases of syphilis 
reported than of scarlet fever; 79,000 more than all forms of tubercu- 
losis; 500,000, or nearly one-third, more cases of syphilis than of 
diphtheria; three times as much syphilis as smallpox; and five times as 
much syphilis as typhoid fever. 

By examination of food handlers, by Wa.<wermsnn teste on all 
people examined in the health department, and by securing the active 
cooperation of practicing physicians, an appalling number of cases 
of syphilis will be found in every county. If any health officer says 
that syphilis is not a problem in his county, it means that he has not 
looked for it. Most illuminating data can be uncovered if every cose 
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tliat is found is followed up by an examination of other members of 
the famOy. Thus, in a group of 276 patients in active attendance at 
the clinics in Gibson County there were 168 primary examinees. By 
this is meant that there were 168 patients in this group who first came 
to the clinic. Of these 168 primary examinees, 92 were married. Of 
these 92, there were 77, or 86.6 per cent, who had contacts examined. 
There was a total of 108 contacts examined, or 1.4 per person. 

What is true of communicable diseases is true of other problems. 
In child hygiene the health ofiScer should have an accurate knowledge 
of maternal and infant deaths and the causes tliereof. He should, too, 
know the number and causes of deaths of children under 5 years, and 
by bis school examinations he can learn the quantity and quality of 
defects in school children. With this knowledge the health ofiScer can 
better plan his campaign. 

In the field of sanitation an accurate knowledge of conditions is 
fundamental to a program of control. The number and physical 
condition of food and milk handlers must be known, and the condition 
of private and municipal w'ater supplies — in short the sanitary status 
of the coimty — must be determined before planning a program in 
sanitation. 

The second criterion is the fitting of resources to problems. It is 
useless to hunt elephants with a sling shot. The major effort should 
be spent on major problems. For instance, a program of stocking 
ponds with top minnows in a county where there is no malaria would 
be wasted effort. The point is simply this: If malaria is your chief 
problem, then that problem should be attacked first. No one should 
advocate taking one problem and trying to solve it at the e.xpcnse of 
every other activity ; nor should one spread his efforts over so many 
activities that ho acoomplishes nothing. The larger part of one’s time 
and effort should be spent on major problems, and other activities 
should be subordinated.' 

Such a plan is not always completely workable. Public opinion 
may demand certain activities that the health officer must perform in 
order to retain the public support. In this regard it should be 
remembered that there is a twofold object in health work: One is to 
do the health work proper, and the other is to carry out any legitimate 
project that will aid is selling the work to the people of the county. 
Sometimes this latter may be time-consuming, but it is necessary. 

In fitting resources to problems, surveys are of inestimable value. 
These surveys have previously been mentioned with reference to 
defining problems. There is another benefit which may be derived 
from surveys, and that is that they aid in bringing the details of public 
health problems before the public, showing the needs of the com- 
munity, and will often be the entering wedge for increased appro- 
priations. 



The third criterion is the use of the Appraisal Ford of the Amerima 
Public Health Association. It is pretty generally agreed that this 
form is the best method we have at present for securing a balanced 
program. Every health officer should take the Appraissl Form and 
appraise his own unit by the standards set forth there. It will do 
more to show the lack of balance in his program than almost any 
other method. In view of its importance it should be discussed in 
some detail. At the outset it shoiild be remembered that it is not an 
appraisal of the health unit but of the community’s health assets. 
For example, if two imits, A and B, are doing exactly the same 
quantity and quality of work, and B’s community has twice the popu- 
lation, then the appraisal of A’s unit will be higher than B’s, because 
indices are based largely on population. It should also be remembered 
that the score is not the essential thing but that the form should be 
used to show the ratio of activity or accomplishment to what group 
judgment states as desirable. 

The record system in Tennessee is built around the Appraisal Form. 
This form takes up in detail vital statistics, communicabie^sease 
control, venereal-disease control, tuberculosis control, child hygiene, 
sanitation, laboratoiy work, and public-health education. It is 
essentially a program of activities and services rendered. In order to 
have a balanced program, each of the above items must be considered. 

Section A gives 60 points out of a thousand to vital statistics. 
To meet the requirements of this section, careful rceurd keeping is 
essential. Regardless of size, any unit should get a high score on this 
item. 

Careful record keeping is also an essential in section B, wliich deals 
with commxmicable-disease control and to which 175 points are 
idlotted, A small unit can not possibly score extremely high on this 
item, but it will serve as an excellent criterion for maintaining balance 
of program if it is followed in so far as facilities permit. 

Section C deals with venereal-disease control, and this is one of 
the most important activities in which a health department can 
mgage, although, due to the scant attention given to it, only 50 points 
are allotted in the Appraisal Form. Venereal disease is an urgent 
problem in every county in every State. One should not be dis- 
couraged by a small start. In 1925 in Gibson County there wore 
only 11 cases under treatment, and the unit would not have scored 
more than 2 points out of the possible 50. In 1929 Gibson County 
scored 38 points, and this with no increase of personnel. The 
increase in venereal-disease work came as a result of study of the 
problem of fitting of resources to the problem, and of an attempt to 
meet standards which the group judgment of the Appraisal Form has 
set up as necessaiy. 
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In order to secure very many points xmder section D, which ie 
devoted to tuberculosis control, it is almost essential that a county 
have a faiiiy adequate force of nurses and some hospital facilities. 
Surveys in this field are necessary for building up public demand for 
increased facilities. 

Section E is devoted to the health of the child. It starts with the 
prenatal care and carries the child through school. Prenatal service 
can be developed to an extremely high degree. Prior to March, 1930, 
practically no prenatal service was given in Gibson County. In 
January there were 6 new cases under supervision, in February 4 
were added, in March 18, in April 69, in May 61, in June 53, in July 60, 
in August 21, in September 44, in October 44, and in November 35 
were added, making a total of 415 new cases admitted up to December 
1. This clearly demonstrates how one might have present in his 
county an unrecognized potentiality, easily made actual by a little 
change in emphasis, presentation, or perspective. 

The Appraisal Form gives what group judgment deems desirable in 
the field of child health. It is a distinct aid in forming a judgment of 
one’s work — ^in short, it answers the requirements for a criterion. 

In looking over the quota of nursing visits in the field of communi- 
cable disease, tuberculosis, prenatal cases, infants, and school children, 
one’s tendency is to be discouraged. But with the use of the family 
folder it is surprising how many visits one nurse can make. For 
example, she may go to visit a prenatal case, and in the same home 
there are two preschool children and two school children. And so a£^ 
tlus one visit she may take up each child and get credit for a prenatal 
visit, two preschool visits, and two school visits. In many instances 
tuberculosis ca.ses will have preschool or school children in the home. 
It is certain that by correct use of the family folder and careful 
record keeping a great many visits can be made, and, conversely, one 
can fail to make a good showing by the lack of a careful record of work 
done. 

Section F deals with sanitation. It accounts for improvement of 
water supply, of excreta disposal, and of milk control. At this point 
the importance of physical examination of food handlers should be 
stressed. Until 1930 Gibson County never gave the .subject much 
consideration, but during the past few months regular hours have 
been scheduled for the examination of food handlers. Up to Novem- 
ber 15, 236 food handlers were examined — 187 white and 49 colored. 
Of the 187 white persons, 2.6 per cent showed a positive Wassennann 
and 3.7 per cent showed a positive diphtheria culture. Among the 
49 negroes, 16 per cent were fotmd with positive Wassennann an^ 4 
per cent with positive diphtheria cultures. All had negative stool 
and urine cultures for typhoid. 

Section G takes up laboratory work and popular health education. 



Hie fourth criterion is the use of & plsuned w(»k ^rognoa. Aaj 
health officer will find that hk porformanoe will incrsaee hr amount 
and efficiency when he follows a charted course. In Gibsmi County 
an attempt is made to chart a course each month. A proper schedule 
allows plenty of latitude for other work that naight come up unex> 
pectedly. 'What the schedule aims at is to accomplish certain d^- 
nite things at certain definite times during the month. Such a jdan 
will do away with a great deal of haphazard work. Without some 
such plan it is certain that a great deal of time and effort will be 
wasted. 

Thus, a definition of public-health problems, a fitting of all available 
resources to these problems, the proper use of the Appraisal Form, 
and a planned w^ork program buUt around those criteria will aid in 
working out a balanced program. In order to check up on the 
shaping of the program, the performance sheet is essential. It will 
aid the health officer in visualizing the progress of his program. 

SUMMARY 

A criterion implies the idea of meeting a test, and to meet the tests 
adequately balanced programs are essential. There are at least four 
criteria for maintaining balance of program, viz, the definition of 
problems, the fitting of resources to problems, the use of the Appraisal 
Form, and planned-work programs. The problems should be deter- 
mined and the resources at hand fitted to these problems. The 
Appraisal Fonn will aid in distributing efforts to give attention to 
vital statistics, commxmicable-disease control, tuberculosis and vene- 
real disease, prenatal, infant, preschool, and school hygiene, the 
problems of excreta disposal, pure milk and water supply, the physical 
condition of food handlers, laboratory work, and popular health 
education. Finally, a planned work program will aid in carrying 
out the proposed program. 

EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF NATURAL PURIFICATION IN 
POLLUTED WATERS 

V. THE SELECTION OF DILUTION WATERS FOR USE IN OXYGEN 

DEMAND TESTS 

By Emery J. Theriault, Chemitt, Paul D. McNambb, Technical A»ri»tani., and 

Chester T. Butterfield, Baderiologiti, United Slates Public Health Service 

Despite the numerous difficulties which .surround the application 
of biochemical oxygen demand tests to the estimation of the "strength" 
of raw sewages, the "quality" of sewage effluents, or the "stability” 
of polluted waters, it is significant that, even in their present stage of 
development, the use of such teats has become widespread. While 
the improvement of these biochemical procedures has been primarily 
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of analytical import, no other class of sanitary chemical tests has 
proTcd more fruitful in the formulation of a rational theory of bio- 
logical oxygenations as exemplified on a practical scale in modem 
sewage treatment. 

At the present time the interest of several groups of workers has 
been centered on an attempt to effect a further degree of standardiza- 
tion in analytical procedures for the determination of the oxygen 
demand of polluted waters. In particular, considerable interest has 
been manifested in the production of a “standard” dilution water 
for use in such tests.' 

In the present study of the effect of mineral salts on the rate and 
extent of biological oxygenations, the primary interest, therefore, has 
been to contribute toward the selection of a dilution water for general 
use in oxygen demand tests. In another direction, the effect of mineral 
salts is of comsidorable importance in investigations of self-purifica- 
tion in highly mineralized tidal waters and in waters heavily chaiged 
with industrial wastes of mineral origin. These studies also have a 
bearing on the question in sewage treatment regarding the relative 
effect of “bard” and “soft” waters as carriers of pollution. 

Recommendations in the 1925 edition of Standard Methods of 
Water Analysis of the American Public Health Association are to 
the general effect that, for use in oxj-gen demand tests, a dilution water 
should be free from iron and shoidd not contain more than 0.01 part 
per million of nitrogen as nitrate, nitrite, or free ammonia. The 
stipulation in regard to the allowable nitrogen content is so severe 
that, as pointed out by Mohlman, Edwards, and Swope (1928), 
“Few tap waters could meet these specifications and the inference is 
that distilled water would be suitable provided it is low in ammonia.” 
Other recommendations regarding the selection of a suitable dilution 
water for use in oxygon demand tests have ranged from the advocacy 
by Theriault and llommon (1918) of stored tap water to the proposal 
by Gamer (1922) of “ammonia-free distilled water, preparedby dis- 
tillation from acidified water.” 

More recently various synthetic waters have been proposed to 
simulate in greater or less degree the mineral salt content of natural 
waters. The composition and properties of these dilution waters 

* The iKiartls of enRlnotTs of the Great Lakes Drainapo Basin ancl of the Ohio River have appointed a 
joint committee to formulaic plans lor coopomtivc rcsc-irch The personnel of this committee Is as follows; 

Indians'. E. tl. Parks 

Michigan W. S. f^jicrry. 

Minnesota: H, A. Whittaker. 

New York: C. H ('ox. 

Ohio: U. D. Scott. 

Pennsylvania: F. E. i:>aniels. 

Wisconsin: F. L. Warrick, Chairman. 

TJnitod States Public Health Servitw* E. J. Theriault. 

Extensive studies have been carried out by the Sanitary District of Chicago <F. W. Mohltnan). Tlie 
problem has also been considered by tho Illineis Slate Water Survey (A. M. Busweli) and by tbs New 
Jersey State Department of Health (L. Forman). 
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iidll be briefly described in the follovnng pages. It will next be shown 
that, in all probability, the specifications for a dilution water suitable 
for use in studies of nitrification as in sewage effluents (or in prolonged 
observations on the oxidation of raw sewage) would be far more rigid 
than in similar studies of the first or carbonaceous stage of deozyg«aa* 
tion. limiting the discussion to the simpler case, numerous experi- 
ments will then be presented to show the effect of various mineral 
salts in different concentrations and at different pH values on the 
course and extent of the deoxygenation of raw sewage. It is believed 
that only with the accumulation of similar data by other interested 
organizations, working with other wastes, can further progress be 
made in the desired standardization of the oxygen demand test. 

SYNTHETIC RIVEB WATERS (PORMULA A) 

In preliminary experiments on the effect of mineral salts on the 
deoxygeoation of polluted waters, use was made of a dilution water 
which, on the basis of data kindly furnished by Dr. W. D. Collins, 
United States Geological Survey, is believed to be fairly representa- 
tive of the average American river water, excluding certain western 
waters. The composition and method of preparation of this syn- 
thetic river water is given in Table 1 . With the omission of silicates 
and of the trace of nitrates and manganese, this water corresponds 
very closely to a synthetic river w'ater (Formula A) which we have 
used as an approximation to the “average'’ composition of Ohio 
River water at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Table 1. — Componiion of the **aveTage*^ American river water 




CoinpoMilon 


Millf. 


Constituent 

j>er 

million 

Ter wnt 

Chemical used 

grains of 
salt per 
liter 

Ca 


21. 1 

CaO 

6a 40 
89.80 

6a 00 

COi 

hi 

at. 6 

<'Oi 

Mg 

10 

40 

h.H 

|Mk804 


4 1 

Na 

to 

6.8 1 

Naf’I 

NaiSIO) 

K»FiOi 

7.91 

ni 

fl 

2.9 ! 

8iO» 

! 12.8 

7.5 1 
1.2 ! 
,0 j 
.1 1 
Traf<\ j 

18.82 

2.71 

K 

2 

KOj 

1 

KNOi 

FArif 

1.83 

.30 

.08 

Mu 

. 1 
.01 

MnSO« 





TnOil 1 . 


170.9 

100.0 1 


irao 




* Basis of solids at 180 ® C. 


The theory in the use of this synthetic river water w'as that the ideal 
dilution water for stream pollution studies should be one in which the 
mineral constituents were approximately the same as those naturally 
present in the receiving body of water. The advantage in the use of 
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8Uoh » dilution water lies in the avoidance of troublesome corrections 
for organic matters generally present in river waters. This condition 
was fulfilled By Theriault and Hommon (1918) through the use of 
stored tap water (filtered river water) in studies of the Ohio River. 
A (dmilar opinion is expressed in the recommendation of Cooper, 
Cooper, and Reward (1919) that the dilution water should be taken 
from the stream into which effluents are to be discharged. 


FORMULAS B AND C DILUTION WATERS 


It is obvious that, under ordinary field conditions, the more or less 
exact duplication of the mineral salt content of a given receiving body 
of water would frequently be impracticable. In simplification of For- 
mula A, calcium chloride was accordingly substituted for calcium 
bicarbonate which had been prepared by passing carbon dioxide 
through a suspension of calcium hydroxide. The bufier strength of 
this modified dilution water (Formula B) is very low. In experi- 
ments designed to tost its suitability for dilution purposes it was there- 
fore considered advisable to buffer the solution by the addition of 
phosphates. As an abundant supply of sodium and potassium was 
thereby introduced, these ingredients were accordingly omitted from 
the original fonuula. The simplified solution, denoted as Formula C, 
then po88es.sed the composition given in Table 2. 

Table 2 . — Composition of Formula C dilution xrater 


Constituonl 


Cft. 

CL 


Mg. 

SO 4 . 

Fc.. 


Totalt.. 

KH1PO4 

KXftHFO*. 


Total*.. 


^ Minij^Tafu^iior liter 

Stock Bolutions of 
mineral salts 

Grams 
of Milt 
per liter 
of siwlt 
solution 

M illilit ers of stock solution 
per liter of dilution water 

Quarter 

1 &tr«tn^Ui 

Half 

Strength 

, 

20 0 
3,5.4 

4 11 
lit 2 

0 03 

Pull 

strengtli 

Quarter 

strength 

Half 

strength 

Pull 

strength 

Of-W « o 

40 1 
70.9 

0 10 M Can, '4njO.. 
_ do 

18.3 

2 5 

5 

10 

97 

4 

1 OOC>4MMpS(>4 7H,0. 

1 , do 

9 9 

2.5 

r 

io 

0.06 

OOOlMFeCl, OHiO. 

0,27 

0.5 

1 

2 

i 3« 7 

79.fi 

94.7 

1.59 2 

189.4 





buHor 

1 

C) 

1 ! 

2.5 

6 


174 2 

34a 6 

1 

1 

' 

i 


1 1 


1 


^ Excltiitivci of btilTor saltfi. 

* Soe text. . . ^ ^ . 

• laohisive of bofTer siUU. For the calculation it was assuni wl that tlie const Itueiits of the nuncr solutioo 
aroKHiPOiaud KXailPOi. 


It will be noted that the total mineralization, inclusive of buffer 
salts, for the solutions denoted in Table 2 as “quarter strength,” “half 
strength,” and “full strength” is, respectively, 87, 174, and 348 parte 
per million. In respect to mineral-salt content these solutions may be 
regarded as roughly representative of soft, average, and hard waters. 
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“phosphate” DlIiOTION WATHH 

The phosphate buffer solution specified in Table 2 is the Clark* 
Lubs KHaP04-Na0H mixture. As the pH value of most natural 
waters is comprised in the range 6.4 to 8.0, an average figure of 7.2 
was selected as a standard of reference. Numerous experiments were 
also made at other pH values. 

The buffer solution is readily prepared by dissolving 34 grams of 
KHaP04 in about 500 milliliters of distilled water. A solution of 
sodium hydroxide (40 grams of NaOH per liter, corresponding to 
1 M) is then added until a pH value of 7.2 is reached and the solution 
is made up to 1 liter. Approximately 175 milliliters of 1 M NaOH 
are required. In comparative tests the arbitrarily selected value of 
pH 7.2 may be shifted by varying the amount of hydroxide added to 
the potassium acid phosphate. The hydroxide solution need not be 
accurately standardized and, with sufficient accuracy, the adjust- 
ment of the pH value can be made with color standards or color charts. 

Use has been made of this phosphate solution either singly or in 
combination with other mineral ingredients. (Formula C.) 

Apart from their usefulness as buffering agents, it is recognized that 
phosphates constitute a considerable proportion of the mineral content 
of bacterial ash, and so, together with traces of iron and other salts, 
they are presumably to be considered as essential nutrients. Although 
seldom reported in examinations of water, it is nevertheless true that 
polluted waters must contain at least traces of phosphates derived 
from sewage. Cooper and Read found from 0.20 to 0.76 part of 
phosphate (e.vpressed as phosphorus) per 100,000 parts of sewage 
effluents. The corresponding figures in terms of KH»P04 are from 
9 to 33 parts per million. Froehde (1930) reports 0.55 grams per 
gallon of PjOs in a sewage effluent, corresponding to 18 parts per 
million as KH2PO4. In work with sewage effluents it appears that 
phosphates should constitute an important fraction of the total 
mineralization although, even at a moderate dilution, the phosphate 
content of a polluted-rivcr water should be very small. Pearsall 
(1930) gives figures indicating that the phosphate content of a “very 
clean ” stream varies from 0.01 to 0.06 part per million w’hen expressed 
as KH2PO4. Greaves and Hirst (1919) report the presence of from 
0.72 to 5.47 parts per million of phosphonis (3.2 to 24.0 parts per 
million as KH2PO4) in 10 of the laigest streams in Utah. Such 
analyses, however, are seldom made and, in the absence of reasonably 
complete data for representative eastern and middle-western waters, 
no mention of phosphorus was made in Table 1. 

It is evident that, in many respects, the composition of Formula C 
water is purely arbitrary. It does, however, furnish a readily pre- 
pared solution whose mineral salt content and pH value may both be 
varied over a wide range. For this reason it has appeared desirable to 
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toe BQch a solution in exploratory experiments designed to test the 
influence of these factors on the deoxygenation process. It is recog- 
nised, however, that several other formulas have been proposed which, 
on the score of simplicity of preparation, deserve careful consideration 
in a study of this character. 

“ BICARBONATE ” DILUTION WATERS 

Mohlman, Edwards, and Swope (1928) have proposed the use of a 
dilution water containing 500 parts per million of sodium bicarbonate 
as the singlcingredient. “It may not be the ideal type of water because 
of the high pH and the lack of variety of cations, but it is an improve- 
ment on distilled water or tap wafers of widely varying composition." 
Later (private communication) it was found possible to reduce the 
bicarbonate content to 300 parte per million. 

The keeping properties of a bicarbonate solution when stored at 
laboratory temperatures are shown in Table 3. In the first experi- 
ment a solution containing 300 parts per million of NaHCOj was 
stored in a partly filled carboy protected from the air only by a cotton 
plug. The pH value ranged from 7.8 at the start to 8.3 or 8.4 after 
two or three weeks of standing. In a second experiment the bicar- 
bonate solution W’as stored in a tightly stoppered bottle. Under 
these conditions the pH value did not change. In a third experiment, 
using cotton-plugged carboys, the pH values at the start with 75, 150, 
300, and 500 parts per million of NaHCO, were 7.5, 7.7, 7.8, and 8.0 
respectively. After three weeks at laboratory temperatures, the 
corresponding pH values had increased to 7.8, 8.0, 8.4, and 8.6. 
These values are in practical agreement with the known equilibrium 
values for bicarbonate solutions. {Cf. Prideaux, 1917, pp. 205 et 
seq.) 

Table 3. — Effect ej aiding on pH value of bicarbonate dilutio7i water 


NaUCOi coTiUmt, parts per 
million 

Period of storage, in days 

0 j 

1 

2 

r 

3 

4 

e 

14 

' 16 1 

1 

22 1 

25 

35 





pH vftJues- 

-First ciixriiw'ut 




800 

7.8 

j 7s! 

8.0 

8.2 1 

8 0^ 

1 8 2 


8.3 

1 

8.4 

8.3 



1 ! 

1 

1 1 

1 



1 







pll values— 

8<?coiicI ex]>erimcnt 




800 


1 7.8 


I 7.8 

i 

7.9 : 

j 

1 ! 






I 1 

; ] 

! 

1 

1 1 








pH value®- 

-Third oxjaTlment 




75 

j 

7.5 

1 7.6 


1 

! 

! 

: 7.7 I 

! 

i 7.7 1 


7.8 



150. 

7.7 i 

7.7 



7.8 

7.8 ' 

7.9 


8.0 



800 

7.8 

7.9 ! 



8.1 

8,1 ^ 

8.3 


8.4 



600-.. . ' “ ' 

8.0 

8.1 



1 8.3 

8.4 

8.6 


8.6 






1 

1 
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The condumons to be drawn regarding the keeping qualitioi of the 
bicarbonate solution are obvious enough. It is perhaps of more oon« 
sequence that the bicarbonate itself, if exposed to air, may contain a 
considerable proportion of carbonate. 

As a variant of the sodium bicarbonate solution used by Mohlman 
and his associates, a few tests have also been made with the potassium 
bicarbonate solution proposed by Forman (1928). Tests have also 
been made with mixtures of phosphates and carbonates. 

Greenfield, Elder, and McMurray (1926) have made use of a dilu- 
tion water consisting of distilled water to which was added CaCli 
(165 parts per million), KCl (10 parts per million), Mg ^4 7HaO 
(285 parts per million) and NaHCOs (336 parts per million). The 
bicarbonate content of this mineral water is about the same as that 
recommended by Mohlman (300 ports per million). The total min- 
eralization, on the basis of solids at ISO** C., is 516 parts per million. 
A well-defined nitrification stage was observed when dilution was 
accomplished with this water. This dilution water bears the same 
relation to the simpler formula of Mohlman that Fonnula C water 
bears to the phosphate solution. 

DISCUSSION 

In connection with the use of bicarbonate solutions for dilution 
purposes in oxygen demand tests, the following statements by 
Waksman (1927) are of interest: 

1. “The optimum reaction for the respiration of nitrite-forming 
organisms was found to be at pH 8.4 to 8.8, with limiting reactions at 
pH 7.6 and 9.3. The optimum reaction for the respiration of nitrate- 
forming bacteria was found to be at pH 8.3 to 9.3, and the limits at 
pH 5.6 and 10.3. The presence of NaHCOs, which acts as a buffer at 
pH 8.4, is, therefore, beneficial to the activities of these organisms.” 
{Loc. cit., p. 528; .see also pp. 392 and 77.) 

2. Elsewhere (loc. cit., p. 535) : “In view of the fact that COj is used 
by the (nitrate-forming) oiganism for the building up of its cells 
chemosynthctically, its presence is necessary for growth. But since 
the organism produces only a limited amount of growth, only small 
amoimts of CO* are required even for the maximum nitrification. 
Larger amounts seem to act merely as an inert gas.” On page 525: 
“Nitrites are formed also in an atmosphere free from CO* (but con- 
taining CO* in the medium), although at a slower rate.” 

3. Again (foe. cit., p. 392): “When phosphates were used as buffer- 
ing agents the (nitrifying) organism was found to make a normal 
growth, using the CO* coming into solution from the atmosphere. 
No growth took place in the total absence of CO*.” 

It will be noted that the pH values which appear most favorable to 
nitrification by soil bacteria are much higher than those ordinarily 
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observed in streexos and also in sewage treatment where active nitii* 
fication does occur at pH values which in certain cases may be well 
below 6.0. In fact, Waksman (1928, p. 529) points out that by 
gradual adaptation (or perhaps by selective culture) the nitrifying 
organisms can be made to grow at pH values far removed from the 
usual range of growth of ordinary soil bacteria. Gaarder and Hagem 
(1922'^3) distinguish various nitrifying organisms with respective 
optima at pH values ranging from 7.9 to 6.5, and Cutler (1930), in 
work with sugar beet wastes, has extended these values to pH 4.5. 

As regards the desirability of providing traces of carbon dioxide for 
tiie growth of nitrifying organisms, it is obvious that an ample supply 
of this constituent will be present when the bicarbonate dilution 
waters are used. Even with Formula C water, however, it has 
appeared that a sufficient supply of CO 2 will be assured through the 
addition of the sample itself with sewage effluents at moderate dilu- 
tions or by the prior decomposition of carbonaceous materials in tests 
with raw sewage. 

In passing it may be remarked that, according to Bonazzi (1923), 
"the presence of KOH in a cultural system stops nitrification 
* « • » 'Phis observation has a direct bearing on the Sierp (1928) 

method in which a seal of NaOII or KOH is used to remove CO 2 from 
the system. The failure to observe a socxmd or nitrification stage 
when this apparatus is used may be due to the removal of C' 02 , 
although, as pointed out by Symons and Buswell (1929), other ex- 
planations may bo offered. 

Another cultural characteristic of the nitrifying organisms which is 
emphasized in the studies of the soil microbiologists is the relatively 
high dissolved oxygen requirement of these organisms. With par- 
ticular reference to nitrate formation the followmg quotations from 
Waksman (1927, pp. 393 and 534; see also p. 396) are in point: “A 
decrease in the concentration of o.xygen lessensbothgrowth and respi- 
ration, so that at one-tenth atmosphere pressure (0.9 parts per 
million at 20° C.) respiration is decreased by 66 per cent ; the opfinnun 
concentration of oxygen for nitrate formation was found to be 35 iwr 
cent" (about 16 parts per million at 20° C.). 

In our own studies definite evidence has been obtained that nitrite 
fonnation may cease when the dissolved oxygen content is reduced 
to about 2 parts per million. The proposal by Johnson (1924) to 
increase the dissolved o.xygen content of incubated samples and his 
statement that “the adoption of a higher initial saturation is the 
crux of the whole matter" may find explanation on the basis that his 
work was done mainly with partly purified scAvage effluents of low 
dissolved oxygen content. 

The importance of these growth re<iuirements of the nitrifying 
oigaoisms is evident enough when it is considered that the presence of 
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these highly specialized organisms is essential to the nitiificalioa 
process, so that, whether intentioned or not, any study of deoxy- 
genation in polluted waters may become a “pure culture” problem 
when the observations are extended into the second or nitrification 
stage. The situation in this respect differs materially from that 
encountered in similar studies of the first or carbonaceous stage where 
the deoxygenation process is carried on by mixed cultures adaptable 
to a wide range of variation in such factors as pH value, carbon 
dioxide tension, and dissolved oxygen content. 

There is a wealth of information in the studies of the bacteriologists 
regarding the effect of mineral salts on the growth of microoiiganisms. 
It is seldom, however, that these studies have been accompanied by 
observations on the decrease in the dissolved oxygen content of the 
experimental solutions. In the literature of oxygen demand tests the 
evidence offered is often contradictory. Thus, it appears reasonably 
well established that nitrate formation is greatly retarded when sam- 
ples of polluted water are diluted with sea water. (Cf. Theriault, 
1927, pp. 9-10 for a review.) This view is supported by the work of 
Cooper and Cooper (1918), Cooper, Cooper, and Heward (1919), and 
Purvis (1926), who report that, under ill-defined conditions of test, a 
more vigorous oxidation may be obtained with distilled water than 
with mineralized dilution waters. However, as noted by Cooper, 
Cooper, and Heward (1918), the results are by no means consistent, 
so that a hard water may exert “either a greater or a smaller inhibi- 
tory action than a soft water.” Again, in certain cases, “it makes no 
difference whether distilled or river water is used.’” On the other 
hand, the results obtained by Mohlman (1925), Greenfield, Elder, 
and McMurray (1926), Mohlman, Edwards, and Swope (1928), and 
by Symons and Buswell (1929) indicate that the use of distilled water 
as a diluent should be avoided. It is perhaps significant that, in the 
main, the favorable results reported with distilled water have been 
obtained with sewage effluents at moderate dilutions (generally 1 to 5), 
while the unfavorable results are based on examinations of industrial 
wastes or raw sewage. 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion and of numerous experi- 
ments in this laboratory, it has appeared clearly indicated that the 
effect of min eral salts on the deoxygenation process could not be 
considered apart from the state of oxidation of the samples. In the 
present paper a considerable simplification in the presentation of data 
will be effected by limiting the discussion largely to the influence of 
mineral salts on the first or carbonaceous stage of deoxygenation. 
Under these conditions, as will presently be shown, the adjustment 
of such variables as the pH value and the dissolved oxygen content is 
not critical. In fact, within wide limits, the nature and the concen- 
tration of the mineral salts themselves may be of little consequence, 
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provided that some d^;iee of mineralizstion is afforded. The more 
foraiidable array of variables encountered in studies of nitrification 
vriU be considered in a separate paper. 

EXPBRIMENTAL PHOCEDHRE 

It was ap^rent in preliminary studies that the effect, if any, pro- 
duced by certain variations in technique was so small as to be prac- 
tically within the limits of experimental error. For this reason, 
whenever possible, all work was done in duplicate so that the experi- 
mental error in any given experiment is well-defined. Moreover, in 
order that systematic deviations due to the dOution water itself might 
be eliminated, it was decided that all w'ork should be done at tW’o 
different concentrations. F'or reasons already noted, it was also 
considered advisable to obtain several points along the deoxy- 
genation curve, so that the trend under various experimental condi- 
tions would be accurately defined with samples in various stages of 
oxidation. While these analytical safeguards would be needlessly 
severe in routine determinations, they have not appeared unreason- 
able for the purpose at hand. 

Following this general method of procedure, it was evidently 
necessary to make provision for the preparation of very large numbers 
of subsamples of a given diluted sample. This was done by adding 
suitable amounts of the sample to measured volumes of dilution 
water contained in 20-liter carboys. After thorough mixing, the 
mixture was siphoned to glass-stoppered bottles of approximately 
300 milliliters capacity. In certain experiments, 8 or 10 carboys of 
20 liters capacity wore required and the number of 300-milliliter 
bottles filled from these carboys may have exceeded 200. When- 
ever the time required for the setting up of an e.xperiment was con- 
siderable, special precautions were taken to avoid unevenness of 
sampling. 

In all experiments the temperature of incubation was maintained 
within one degree of 20° C. At the start of a test the dissolved 
oxygen content was adjusted to about 9.0 parts per million by the 
application of suction to partly filled carboys in case the dilution 
water was supersaturated with o.xygen or by storage at room tem- 
perature when on insufficient amount of oxygen was present. 

For reasons which will be discussed more fully elsewhere, it was 
not considered necessary to use the Rideal-Stewart (permanganate) 
modification of the Winkler method unless nitrites to the extent 
of 0.1 parts per million or more were jiresent in the diluted samples. 
The titrations were invariably performed with 0.025 M sodium 
thiosulphate, using a volume of iodine solution corresponding to 200 
milliUters of the original sample. 

The dissolved oxygen detenninations in most experiments were 
paridleled by nitrite determinations. For obvious reasons, these two 
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tests could Dot be niade on the same subsample. It is bdSered,’ 
however, that the trend at least is very weU shown by tibia procedure 
even though the nitrite results in certain instances may not be actually 
synchronized with the oxygen demand tests. 

In all experiments the results obtained have been referred to the 
original waste. Thus, the observed loss of oxygen with a 2 percent 
mixture of sewage has invariably been multiplied by 50 to obtain the 
loss which might have been observed in the undiluted sample. The 
nitrite results, likewise, have been referred to the original sample by 
the application of a suitable factor, generally 25 or 30. 

The tests described in this paper w’ere invariably made on sewage 
samples and not on synthetic mixtures. In some experiments use 
was made of catch samples collected from a small sewer (Third Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio) into which acid wastes from a glass-etching plant 
are intermittently discharged throughout the day. Although the use 
of sewage which was actually acid was avoided by preliminary tests 
of alkalinity and pH, it is believed that in several instances the seed- 
ing may have been considerably reduced by prior scouring of the 
sewerage system with spent acids. On the basis of extended bac- 
teriological tests the total count on agar at 20° C. for this sewage is 
generally in the neighborhood of 100,000. This figure may be com- 
pared with a count of about 1,000,000 per cubic centimeter in “nor- 
mal" sewage. The inclusion of results obtained with this sewage 
appears justifiable in exemplification of certain trends which have 
not hitherto been observed in this laboratory. 

In other experiments the sewage sample w'as drawn from a large 
tank used in other experiments for the storage of night sewage from 
the Third Street sewer. This sewage is presumably free from acid 
waste and is reasonably representative of residential wastes. 

As a third source of experimental material, catch samples of 1 
gallon were collected from a very large sewer (SY alnut Street) which 
drains the downtown districts of Cincinnati. There is no evidence 
of the presence of inhibitory w’astes in this sewage and it may bo 
regarded as fairly representative of average city sewage. 

Unless specific mention to the contrary is made, it will be under- 
stood that reliance for seeding w'as placed wholly on the organisms 
present in the sewage as collected or by chance contamination of the 
apparatus and of the dilution waters. 

The distilled w'ater used in these experiments was prepared from 
Cincinnati tap water using a Barnstoad still, wdiicb, as a rule, was 
operated at a high rate. Under ordinaiy conditions of collection 
and storage this distilled water is generally contaminated with bacteria 
and it possesses a small, but measurable, oxygen demand. This is 
sbowm in Table 4, where average results are presented with freshly 
prepared distilled water end with the same w'ater after a preliminary 
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period of 80 days at 20® C. For these vanishingly small oxygen 
demand values the usual titration error of about 0.03 parts per million 
may exceed the actual oxygen requirement of the distilled water, at 
least over the shOTtcr periods of incubation. It is to be expected, 
however, that the titration error will balance out when several deter- 
minations are averaged. In Table 4 a reasonable degree of orderli- 
ness was secured by averaging six observations (three observations 
on a given day by each of two observers). On the basis of these 
experiments, no correction for the oxygen demand of the distilled 
water itself has been applied in any of the experiments presented in 
this paper. 

Table 4. — The oxygen demand of duiilled water 


Preilminary period of storage* days 


1 ... 

30- . 



Period of incubation* in days 


1 

2 

3 1 6 I 8 1 

10 


Oiygen domand. parts per million 


0 05 

0.0K 

0.00 

0.15 

0. 15 

0.17 

.00 

.02 

.09 

.07 

.OS 

.11 


PRECISION OF THE BASE DATA 

In comparisons of oxygen demand results obtained under various 
experimental conditions it is fair to assume that, in terms of actually 
measured depictions, the standard de\nation will be about 0.10 part 
per million irrespective of the magnitude of the observed depletion. 
(Cf. Theriault, 1927, pp. 152-164.) The error in question arises from 
inevitable inaccuracies in titrations and in other manipulations, 
including laboratory sampling. "When depictions of 1.00 and 4.00 
parts per million are obtained with 2 per cent mixtures of sewage, the 
corresponding oxygen demand values become 50 ±5 and 200 ±5, 
While the percentage error varies from 2.5 to 10 per cent, the error 
in parts per million is the same in each case. As an indication of 
experimental precision, duplicate determinations at the same concen- 
tration of sew’age giving 50 and 55 parts per million in 1-day observa- 
tions are to be regarded as favorably as the corresponding 5-day 
results of, say, 200 and 205 parts per million. In comparisons of 
oxygon demand values obtained with different concentrations of 
sewage, allow'ance should be made for an expected experimental 
error of 7 or 8 parts per million. On this basis an allowance should 
be made of about 10 parts per million when results with different 
dilution vraters are compared. Systematic divergencies or trends 
may, of course, be supeiimposed on the usual plus or minus errors of 
observations. 

GBNEIIAI. DE.SCIUPT10N OF THE EXPBRIUENTB 

In general outline, the order of presentation of the data will be as 
follows: 

1. In series A, B, C, and D the results obtained when ordinary 
distilled water was used as a diluent will be compared with simil ar 
61787*— 81 i 
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lemlts umog various mineraHaed waters. The eoneaatratioB of Hie 
min eral salts used in these eiqperiments was selected arbitrarily. . 

2. In other experiments (series £ to J), the effect of varyii^ the 
concentration of ^e mineral salts will be considered and more extended 
comparisons will be made of various mineralized solutions. 

3. Consideration will next be given to the effect of variations in the 
pH value of the various dilution waters (series K to N). 

4. Comparative tests on tap waters and synthetic dilution watws 
wdll then be presented (series N). 

5. Finally, attention will be paid to the character of the seeding as 
a possible cause of observed differences in the results obtained under 
different experimental conditions (series O). 


BESULTS WITB DISTIU.ED WATEB AS THE DILUENT 

The results presented in Table 5 were obtained in three series of 
experiments (July 8, 10, and 15, 1929) with different sewage samples 
using ordinary distilled water as the diluent. The alkalinity of the 
sewage samples was 145, 120, and 105 parts per million, respectively, 
in series A, B, and C. The corresponding pH values of the undiluted 
sewage were 7.5, 7.5, and 7.2. In each case the only mineral salts 
present were those added along with the sample itself. 


Table 6. — Series A, B, and C — Results with distilled xeater as the diluent 
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In series A the diluted mixtures contained 2.5 and 5.0 per cent of 
sewage. The 2.6 per cent mixture accordingly contained at least 
0.025 X 145'°’ 3.6 parts per million of mineral salts and the 5.0 per cent 
mixture contained twice as much. 

In series B and C, the mixtures used contained 1, 2, and 4 per cent 
of sewage. Owing to the added number of bottles required, duplicate 
tests were made only with the 2 per cent mixture. 

The pH value at the start of the experiment in Series A was 7.1 on 
the basis of measurements made on the 2.5 per cent mixture. In the 
series B and C, the pH values at the start were 8.0 and 9.2, respectively, 
in the 2 per cent mixtures. These relatively high values are due to 
the use of tap water instead of distilled water for rinsing the bottles 
and carboys prior to use. By reason of excess lime treatment, the 
pH value of Cincinnati tap water is frequently in the neighborhood 
of 9 to 10. Traces of this water would, of course, greatly influence 
the pH value of unbuffered distilled water, although the mineral salt 
content would not be appreciably affected. 

In series A, with the highest content of extraneous mineral salts and 
the lowest pH value, there Is good agreement between duplicate 
observations usiitg either 2.5 or 5.0 per cent of sewage. 

In scries B and C the agreement between duplicates (2 per cent 
mixtures) is occasionally good, but the agreement between the three 
different concentrations (1, 2, and 4 per c.ent) is poor. There is 
evidence of a marked lag when the results obtained during the first 
few days are compared. In scries B this difference persists to the 
tenth day, while in series C the 1 per cent mixture gives relatively 
high results beyond the fifth day. 

The unsatisfactory results obtained in series B and C, in comparison 
with series A, might be ascribed to pH effects, although the evidence is 
doubtful beyond the first day. Differences in the mineral salt content 
of the diluted mixtures due to varying concentrations of sewage are 
also to be considered, although the total concentration of extraneous 
mineral salt in each experiment was small. In fact, when the average 
values are placed on a comparable basis (see lower part of Table 5), 
the trend in each scries of obserx'ations appears to have been very much 
the same. In deriving these relative values, the average values ob- 
tained in a given series of observations were first divided by the 
corresponding 5-day oxygen demand. The quotients obtained were 
then multiplied by 100. 

Using the same sewage samples and following the same general 
procedure, comparative tests were also made with bicarbonate dilu- 
tion water (500 parts per million NaHCOs) and with Formula C 
water. With bicarbonate dilution water (see Table 6), the agreement 
between duplicates was excellent in all three experiments. The 
agreement between different concentrations, however, is only fair in 
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series B and C. As indicated by ^ lelatire Tslaas M fbe 
bottom of Table 6, tbe course of the deoxygenation was substnatially 
the same in each series of experiments with bicarbonate dilution 
water. 

As a rule, the agreement between results obtained with different 
concfflitrations of sewage in bicarbonate dilution water has been 
better than that shown in series B and C. In good measure this 
may have been due to the use in early experiments of a samide of 
sodium bicarbonate which, through aging, may have contained a 
considerable proportion of carbonate. This is indicated by the 
relatively high pH value of the bicarbonate mixtures. In all subse> 
quent work use was made of a fresh supply of the salt which was 
preserved in a tightly stoppered bottle. It is also to be noted that 
500 parts per million of NaHCOa were used in these experiments. 

Table 6. — Series A, B, and C — Results with bicarbonate water as the diluent 


Period of incubation, in days 


Series 

Concen- 
tration 
of sewage, 
percent 

0 

1 

2 

8 

n 

■ 

10 











Duplicate oiygen demand results, |)arts rwr million 



/ 

120 

170 

210 

254 


298 

A 

1 At O 

\ 

li8 

HI 

210 

270 

272 

296 



( 

124 

182 

V*/ 

(') 



.... 


1 


115 


245 

37.5 

895 

415 

B 

2 

{ 

142 

222 

292 

352 

^2 

382 


4 


152 

173 

217 

(1) 

287 

367 

362 

384 


1 


150 

220 

305 

415 

475 

On 

f! 

2 

/ 

172 

258 

860 

(») 


, 



\ 

178 1 


425 




4 

. 

282 

















pn values 

A 

2.5 

9,7 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7,3 

7.7 

7.T 

B 


8 2 

8.2 

8.1 

7.9 

&0 

AO 

7.9 

C 

(*) 



















Beiative oxygen demand 



A 



47 ' 

63 


(100) 

hRHI 

113 

B 



40 

59 

75 

(100^ 

lOS 

ItB 

C 



40 ! 

58 

81 

(100) 

US 

124 

Average : 



«{ 

00 

79 


107 

US 


* 'Depleted. 

* No test made. 

> Basis of the average values. The average ^nlay demand has been arbitrarily assigned a value of 100. 


With Formula C water (Table 7) the agreement between duplicate 
determinations is very satisfactory throughout and, on the whole, 
the agreement using different concentrations is also good. It is 
evident, from the values given at the bottom of Table 7, that the 
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relative amount of oxygen used up on a given day was very much 
the same with all three samples. 

It b noteworthy that with Formula C water there is little evidence 
of lag with the lower concentrations during the first few days of 
incubation. Using distilled water (Table 5), the average results 
obtained on the first day in scries B with 1,2, and 4 per cent mixtures 
were 10, 80, and 141 parts per million, respectively. With bicarbon- 
ate water (Table 6) the corresponding averages were 115, 147, and 
173. These results are somewhat closer together than the preceding 
set, although the absolute agreement still leaves much to be desired. 
With Formula C water (Table 7) the same sewage mixtures lead to 
1-day values of 170, 172, and 178 parts per million. These results 
show a slight trend, although the. general agreement is within the 
experimental error. It is significant that the highest value (173) 
obtained with bicarbonate water was also of the same order of 
magnitude. 


Table 7. — Sericn Ay /J, and C— Results with Formula C as the diluent 



To facilitate the further comparison of the results obtained in 
these three experiments with different dilution waters, the average 
values obtained in each experiment have been summarized in Table 
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8. Without exception the lowest values were <^»tained witih 
tilled water. Bicarbonate water gave lower results than Formula C 
water during the first few days. Thereafter the results with biear* 
bonate water are equal to or higher than those obtained with For- 
mula C water. As indicated in the lower part of Table 8, the 
relative values obtained over the usual 5-day period of incubation 
are 100, 106, and 92, respectively, for Formula C water, bicarbonate 
water, mid distilled water. When the relative values obtained with 
bicarbonate water and with Formula C water are compared, it is 
apparent that, for most practical purposes, the differences observed 
would not be damaging. It is significant, nevertheless, that sys- 
tematic differences do exist which, as indicated by the excellent 
agreement between strict duplicates, can not be ascribed to exper- 
imental errors. 


Table 8. — Serifs B, and C — Average results with different diluents 


Beriw 

Dilution water used 


1 

1 

1 

in dosrs 


1 

1 * 

3 

6 

7 

10 

Average oxygen demand, parts i)er million 


(Distilled 

80 

m 

151 

230 

257 

272 

A 

BirMirhonniA . . _ . _ _ _ . 


160 

210 

262 

276 



1 Formula 0 - 

140 

182 

216 

261 

276 

289 


Distilled 


l»4 

242 

320 ! 839 

865 

B - 

• Bic^trbonate ........ 

140 

215 

276 

305 

373 

394 


{Fomiuln (' 

in 

244 

2H5 

336 

855 



liistiiled - - 

102 

m 

222 

331 

843 

897 

C 

Bicarl/ODate ... .......... 

170 

245 

842 

420 

475 

520 


Fonnulu C 

101 

262 

313 

381 

415 

462 



Relative oxygen demand < 

A 

] 

( M 

ms 

83 

||!il 


HI 

B 

iFormuia C ... 

i 5‘J 

73 

85 

UOO) 


113 

C 


Hi 

60 

82 

(100) 

109 

121 

Average 


02 

71 

83 

(100) 

107 

115 

A 

1 

( 47 


— 

■ESI 

106 

114 

B 

iBicarbonate 

< 44 


K2 

109 

lit 

118 

C 

) 

1 45 



no 

m 

186 

Average 


45 

64 

84 

106 

114 

128 

A 

1 

T ""S 

51 

68 



104 

B 

[DLst filed 


58 

72 



109 

C 


1 27 



87 

90 

104 

Average 

— 

30 


63 

1 

«2 

96 

106 


1 For each series of observations, the 5-c)a7 oxygen demand obtained with Formula C water has been 
assitmed the arbitrary value of 100. 


The samples used in series A, B, and C were drawn from tho Third 
Street sewer on the day of the tests. Better agreement was obtained 
in series D when use was made of sewage from the same source com- 
poffited throughout the night so as to exdude acid wastes. In addi- 
tion to the dilution waters already used, comparative tests were also 
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made with phosphate dilution water containing n milliliters of stock 
buffer solution per liter. 

As shown in Table 9, the agreement between duplicates at each of 
two concentrations of sewage (2 and 4 per cent) is excellent through- 
out. Excepting the results obtained on (he second day with dis- 
tilled water, the agreement between different concentrations is like- 
wise very good. The nitrite content, rcfc'rrcd to the undiluted 
samples, ranged from 0.25 to 0.50 parts per million at the start, and 
it decreased during the first five days, presumably as the result of air 
oxidation. Betw-cen the seventh and eleventh days, however, there 
is unmistakable evidence of nitrite formation, except in Formula C 
water. The increase, however, was not great ent)ugh to exert a 
material effect on the oxygen demand values. 

The average values presented in Table 9 indicate good agreement 
between the results obtained with the bicarbonate and the phosphate 
waters. The results with Formula C water are relatively high. 
Distilled water, ns in series A, B, and C, gave results which, while 
consistent among themselves, are relatively low. 


Table 9. — Results mih Jour dilution waters 



The relative oxj'gen demand values given in Table 9 were obtained, 
as before, by assigning an arbitrary value of 100 to the 5-dny oxygen 
demand values obtained with each dilution water. The course of 
the deoxygenation was evidently much the same with the three 
mineralized waters. For the first 5 days these relative values are in 
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good agreement with those obtained in scries A, B, and C (TaUes 6, 
6, and 7) with the corresponding dilution waters. 

SrPECT OP YABIATIONB IN THE MINERAL SALT CONTENT OP PORMOLA C DILCtTIOir 

WATER 

The results obtained when the mineral salt content of Formula 0 
water w'as varied from 87 to 348 parts per million are given in Table 10 
(series E). The source of the sewage sample was the same as that 
in series D (composited night flow). The pH value of the sewage 
was 7.5. 

Irrespective of mineral salt concentration, the agreement between 
duplicate detenninations using 2 or 4 per cent of sewage is very 
satisfactory. The agreement between results obtained with differ- 
ent concentrations of sewage is likewise good up to the tenth day 
when active nitrification was first observed. As shown by the average 
values given at the bottom of Table 10, there is a slight but neverthe- 
less distinct tendency toward progressively lower results as the 
concentration of mineral salts is increased. The difference, however, 
is within the expected experimental error. 

Table 10 . — Series E — Effect of variation in the mineral soli content of Formula C 

UHiter 


Concen> 


Period of incubation, bi days 

tration of 

Sewage 











mineral 

concen- 

0 

3 



10 

salts, 
parts per 
million 

tration, 
per wnt 












Oxygen demand, parts per million 


, 

/ 120 

j 150 

I 200 

207 

230 

m 

2 

J17 

i 1€0 

i 192 

217 

225 


/ 132 

IM 

! 188 

219 

243 


4 

i 132 

158 

191 

217 

244 


1 

] 12« 

15t» 

203 

215 

245 

J74 


1 124 

157 

208 

222 

240 


/ 123 

103 

IW 

221 

237 



\ 13« 

m 

200 

220 

243 



) 140 

m 

215 

216 

941 



\ 137 

1(H) 

210 

220 

240 

0 / 

4 

/ i:i3 

1W> 

1«V» 

220 

244 


1 » 

\ 135 

103 

199 

216 

241 



Nitrite nitrogen, partwS per million 

348 

/ 2 



0.35 

0 35 

0.35 

Z5 

1.6 

1 4 



.38 

.38 

174 !' 

/ 2 



.35 

.35 

[ 4 



.38 

.50 

3.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1 

87 ij 

1 2 , 



.85 

.36 

4 



.88 

.38 








Average oxygen (lemand» parts per 
million 

348 

mi 


156 

193 

215 

Mi 

174 

KU 


16! 

209 

290 

941 

87 

Bil 


163 

206 

218 

912 
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Tbe 5*day oxygen demand in each of these three experiments at 
different concentrations of mineral salts was in the neighborhood of 
200 parts per million, corresponding to an observed reduction of 
about 8 parts per mHlion in the dissolved oxygen content of the 
diluted samples which contained 4 per cent of sewage. The dis- 
solved oxygen content of the 4 per cent mixtures was around 8.7 
parts per million at the start of the test, and on the fifth day this 
figure had been reduced to about 0.7 part per million. In order to 
continue the experiment with the 4 per cent mixtures, the contents 
of the 300-milliliter bottles used for incubation purposes were poured 
into a large container and reaerated by agitation in the presence of 
air. The 300-millilitcr bottles were then refilled by siphoning, and 
a new figure was obtained for the dissolved oxygen content. 

It is noteworthy that this treatment of the 4 per cent mixtures 
was without effect on the subsequent agreement on the seventh and 
tenth days with the 2 per cent mixtures which were left undistmbed. 
From this and numerous other experiments (c/. Theriault and Hom- 
mon, 1918) it might appear rea.sonable to conclude that the rate and 
extent of deo.xygenation are not greatly affected even by extreme 
fluctuations in the dissolved oxygen content of diluted samples. In 
the light of present knowledge, however, this conclusion must be 
restricted to the first or carlwnaceous stage of o.xidation, as ample 
evidence now exists that nitrification is adversely affected when the 
dissolved oxygen content falls to 2 parts per million or less, corre- 
sponding to a depletion of over 75 per cent under ordinary conditions. 

Another set of observations (series F) with Formula C water is 
given in Table 11, together with comparative results using bicar- 
bonate water and the same sample of sewage. In each case the 
values given are averages of closely i^eeing duplicate determinations 
at two concentrations. As before, the results appear progressively 
lower as the mineral salt content of Formula C water is increased. 
Throughout this series of observations the results with bicarbonate 
water are from 5 to 10 per cent higher than the highest results 
obtained with Formula C water. It is of interest to note, however, 
that this disagreement refers only to the extent and not to the rate 
or the course of the deoxygenation. This is shown by the relative 
values given in Table 11, where the 5-day demand in each of the 
four experiments has been assigned a value of 100. The agreement 
between these relative o.xygen demand values is striking. 
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Table 11 . — Series F — Effect of variation in the mineral salt eonlmi of Femuda C 

water 


Dilution water used 

Concen- 
tration of 
mineral 
salts, 
parts per 
million j 

Sewage 
conwn- 
tration, 
per (jent 

Period of incubation, In days 

1 

2 


■ 


10 

15 

17 

20 

24 

27 

30 

Average oxygen demand results, parts per million 

Formula C 

B4S 

2,4 


67 

82 

flfi 

Hi 

132 







Do 

174 

2i4 

40 

66 i 

83 1 

wm 

112 

126 







Do 

87 

2,4 

fiO 

72 1 

ia 

111 

1^ 

138 

ini 

154 

160 

ini 


204 

Bicarbonate 

300 

2,4 

52 

77 j 

97 

llll 

132 

148 

i 

162 , 

165 

172 

198 

214 

210 




Belatlve oxygon demand results 

Formula C 



47 

i 

i 68 

84 

100 

111 

124 

1 

i 






Do 



45 

64 

81 

100 

109 

122 

i 






Do 



45 

i 65 

1 83 

100 

108 

124 

I 131 

139 

144 

163 

173 

184 

Bicarbonate 



43 

64 

1 

100 

no 

123 

125 

138 

143 

165 

178 

182 


Mention should be nmade of the fact, that, on the basis of repeated 
examinations for nitrites and free ammonia, nitrification did not take 
place in this particular experiment, although nitrification has gen* 
erally been observed both with Formula C and bicarbonate dilution 
waters. While direct observations were not made, the absence of a 
seeding of nitrifying oi^anisms in this particular sample of sewage 
does not appear improbable. 

Owing to the expected e.xhaustion of dissolved oxygen the 4 per 
cent mixtures were reacratod on the seventeenth day. The 2 per 
cent mixtures were likewise reaerated on the twentieth day. As in 
series E this procedure was without effect on the subsequent agree- 
ment between the 2 and 4 per cent mixtures. 

EFFECT OF VARIATIONS IN THE MINERAL BALT CONTENT OF THE BICARBONATE 

DILUTION WATER 

The effect of variations in the mineral salt content of bicarbonate 
dilution water is shown by the duplicate observations (series G) 
presented in Table 12. The agreement between duplicates at a 
given concentration of sewage (2 or 3 per cent) or of mineral salts 
(75 to 300 parts per million) is excellent. On the whole, however, the 
results with 2 per cent of sewage are distinctly lower than in the 3 per 
cent mixture. When average values are compared the results with 
75, 150, and 300 parts per million arc well witliin an allowable error of 
10 parts per million. 
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Tabu 12r-iSM« ^ tariaiiont in the mineral eaU coneentration «/ 

bicarbonate dUuUon waler 


Conoen- 
trstion of 
NafiCOig 
parts per 
milBoa 

Sewagft 

ooncoD- 

tmtton, 

percent 

Period of Incubation, in days 

1 

2 

8 

5 

7 

10 

Oxygen demand, parts per million 



f 38 

60 

77 

98 

122 

136 


1 * 

i 4a 

60 

a*! 

104 

145 

135 


1 « 

/ 39 

64 

87 

108 

124 

140 


4 o 

46 

66 

87 

109 

136 

134 


1 0 

32 

66 

66 

92 

112 

126 



32 

66 

69 

93 

no 

124 

lUv 

1 2 

43 

65 

86 

no 

123 

130 


\ « 

38 

65 

89 

109 

125 

134 


<> 

37 

66 

78 

101 

118 

126 


* 

37 

59 

74 

96 

123 

126 

40 

Q 

38 

62 

99 

100 

116 

129 



36 

63 

76 

103 

119 

129 



Average oxygen demand, parts per million 

800 

Z3 

41 

62 

84 

105 

132 

136 

150 

i 2.3 

36 

60 

78 

101 

IIB 

128 

75 

^3 

37 

60 

82 

100 

119 

128 


In series H a comparison was made of bicarbonate dilution waters 
containing, respectively, 300 parts per million of NaHCX), and the 
molecular equivalent or 376 parts per million of KHCOg. As shown in 
Table 13 the agreement between duplicates is generally very satisfac- 
tory. The agreement between results obtained with 1 and 2 per cent 
of sewage in sodium bicarbonate dilution water is e.xcellent, e.\eept on 
the third day. Those r(*sults arc also in satisfactory agreement with 
the values obtained with 1 per cent of sewage in potas-sium bicarbo- 
nate dilution water. When 2 per cent of sewage was used, the results 
with potassium bicarbonate water appear relatively low. The sewage 
used in these expeiiments was a catch-sample collected from the Wal- 
nut Street sewer. The pU value of the sewage was 7.4. 


Table 13» — Series H — CQrnpan$on of hicarbonaii' dilution waien 



(’oncen* 
tndum of 
mineral 
solt.>. 
parts per 
million 

Pewage 
couoen- 
t rat ion. 
per cent 

Pcriotl of incubation, in days 

Dilution water used 

1 

3 

e 

7 

9 


Oxjpen demainl, parts per million 

NaHrni . 

] 

300 i 



S7 

81 

hO 

72 

79 

164 

m 

244 

242 

241 

235 

239 

213 

210 

256 

282 

252 

254 

295 

241 

235 

230 

m 

263 
2C8 

264 
277 
261 
236 
238 

KBCQ, ! 

! 

1 

376 1 

[I 2 

il ‘ 

{ 

1H8 

172 

165 

167 

170 



2 

68 
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THE EFFECT OF TAEIATIOVR IN THE MINBKAt. BAIT CONTENT OF THE PKOBFRATa 

DII-UTION WATER 

In series I the dilution water consisted of distilled water to which 
varying amounts of phosphate solution buffered at pH 7.2 were added. 
As shown in Table 14 the agreement between duplicates is excellent 
irrespective of the concentration of mineral salts or of sewage. On the 
first and third days, however, there is a marked discrepancy between 
the results obtained with different concentrations of sewage although 
subsequent agreement is very satisfactory, irrespective of the degree 
of mineralization or the amount of added sewage. The same tendency 
w'as manifested in series J (Table 15) where comparative te.sts with 
bicarbonate dilution waters end with Formula C water at pH 7.2 are 
also presented. In each case the agreement between duplicates is 
excellent. With increasing amounts of phosphate buffer the o.vygon 
demand results appear progressively higher during the first five days. 
As already noted. Formula C water in full strength (348 parte per mil- 
lion) gives slightly lower results for the first five days. On the seventh 
day the general agreement is good with all five dilution waters and at 
each of the concentrations of sewage. 


Table 14. — Scries I— Effect of variations in the 
mineral salt content of phosphate dilution water 


Coucen* 


Period of incubation, in days 

fiewago 

1 


3 

1 

■1 

1 

■1 

1 

—I 

tratJoDof 

mineral 
salts, 
parts j)er 
million 

concen- 

tration, 

percent 



■ 


■ 


■ 




Oxygen demand, parts i>er million 

189 

■■ 

54 


139 


216 


340 


258 


49 


139 


207 


ZiH 


255 

95 

■1 

57 


137 


224 


226 


249 

57 


134 


20t 


242 


216 

47 

1 

57 


117 


199 


219 


233 


, 59 


114 


205 


214 


236 

189 


65 


lfi4 


20.5 


232 


234 


75 


159 


20H 


229 


236 

95 




151 


200 


213 


223 


66 


153 


200 


2.32 


226 

47 


67 


155 


2H 


2:10 


241 


72 


154 


210 


227 


230 



Average oxygen demantl, parts ivef 
million 

47-189 

1 

56 


130 


S09 




241 

47-188 

2 

68 


156 


206 


227 


282 
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Tabu 1 &.—S 0 rie$ demand reiuUt voith phoepkale dilwUon loaier 


Bilttticm water used 

Ooneen* 
tralton of 
mineral 
salts, 
jHirts jier 
million 


Period of incubation, in dapi 

Sewage 
conettn- 
tratioD, 
jier cent 

fl 

3 

a 

1 

17 

Ob. 

served 

Cor- 

rected 


Oxycen demand, parts fier million 



2 

46 

02 

120 

138 

170 

16S 

Phoephata 

189 

! 

51 

88 

115 

148 

192 

187 



4 1 

60 

113 

133 

147 

189 

177 




lA) 

112 

129 

148 

206 

194 



2 ( 

:>i 

90 

11.5 

152 

195 

190 

Pn 

95 ; 

I 

54 

87 

112 

148 

195 

190 


1 

4 1 

65 

107 

126 

13.5 

209 

191 




1 m ' 107 

125 

142 

202 

184 



2 

J w 

78 

106 

139 

168 

163 

Tkn 

47 


\ 60 

82 

106 

142 

182 

177 


1 

4 

/ f>4 

104 

125 

141 

201 

177 




1 ^ 

103 

125 

143 

210 

186 



2 

/ 52 

w 

110 

140 

210 

186 

Bicarbonate 

300 i 

1 

1 

89 

105 

138 

207 

183 



4 I 

j 57 

107 

133 

144 

209 

185 


1 

, 1 

56 

109 

130 

146 

214 

190 


1 ' 
( 

2 i 

/ 65 j 85 

108 

139 

220 

190 

Fociuula C 

1 34S 

. 1 

\ 50 1 8.5 

110 

138 

225 

195 


1 

4 > 

/ 54 i 99 

117 

132 

203 

179 


1 1 

1 

i 64 j 100 

115 

132 

207 

183 


1 


Nitrite nitrogen, parts per million 


f am ' 

/ 2 

0 10 

0 10 

0.10 

1 0 10 

2 5 



aw ^ 

1 4 

.05 

.05 

05 1 05 

1 6. 2 


PhnRphntA 

1 100 ’ 

/ 2 

. 10 

.10 

IP 

10 

2 5 




\ 4 

05 

.05 

05 

05 

8 8 




( 2 

.10 

. 10 

10 

10 

2.5 



1 ^ ’ 

4 

05 

.05 

.05. 

.08 

12. 




/ 2 

.10 

.10 

.16 

.10' 12. 


Bicarbonate 

30(1 

[ 4 

05 

.05 

. 16 

IK 

12. 



' 

1 2 

10 

10 

:io 

10 

15 


Formula C— 

300 

\ 4 

.05 

. 05 i .05 : 10 

12. 












As shown in Tabic 15, nitrification did not start in series J until 
aftar the seventh day. Active nitrification, however, was in progress 
on the seventeenth day, when the next observations were made. 
There is good correlation between the variations in the 17-day 
oxygen demand results and the corresponding degree of observed 
nitrite formation. This is shown in the last column of Tabic 15 
where allowance for varying degrees of nitrification has been made 
by deducting two parts per million from the observed oxygon demand 
for each part per million of observed nitrite nitrogen. For all five 
dilution waters and for each of two concentrations of sewage the cor- 
rected values are in reasonable agn'ement with the general average 
of 183 parts per million for the corrected results obtained on the 
seventeenth day. 

There is no evidence in these experiments of the catalytic activity 
daiined by Cooper and Reed (1927) for potassium acid phosphate. 
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TRB EFTECT OF TABIATIONB IN pH 


The effect of variations in pH on the rate and extent of deoxygena* 
tion of diluted sewage is shown in Table 16 (series K) by duplicate 
determinations using phosphate dilution waters adjusted to pH 8.3, 
7.2, and 5.9. Parallel observations using bicarbonate dilution water 
(pH 8.0) are also included. The pH value of the sewage used in these 
experiments was 7.4. As usual, the agreement between duplicate 
determinations under any condition of test is excellent. \Mien 
results with different concentrations of sewage arc compared the best 
agreement is shown in the phosphate water buffered at pH 7.2. At 
other pH values there is a distinct tendency on the third day toward 
low'er results with lower concentrations of sewage. On the whole, 
however, the general agreement is very satisfactory, irrespective of 
sewage concentration, pH value, and nature of the mineral salts. 
As shown by the nitrite nitrogen results, nitrification was just begin- 
ning on the tenth day in the samples buffered at pH 8.3 while a lesser 
degree of nitrification is indicated at pH 7.2 and 8.0. 



FbwphaM.. 

Bicarbonate. 
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1a MHries L the pH yalne of the sewage as drawn from a storage 
tank was 7.6. As shown in Table 17 by average values obtained from 
closely agreeing duplicate determinations, the agreement is good 
when the dilution was made with phosphate water buffered at pH 8.3 
and 7.2 and also with Formula C water at pH 7.2. Using phosphate 
dilution water adjusted to pH 6.0, the oxygen demand values appear 
relatively low and, for the first few days at least, the agreement 
between the 2 and 4 per cent sewage mixtures is poorer than at higher 
pH values. The discrepancies, in any event, are small. Active 
nitrification was in progress at all pH values when this series of 
observations was terminated. 


Table 17 . — Series L — Effed of variations in pH 



In series M the adjustment of pH was made by adding sodium 
carbonate {instead of sodium hydroxide) to soluti(tns of potassium 
acid phosphate. The pll values selected for the experiment were 
8.4, 8.0, and 7.2. After nine days of incubation these values had 
been reduced to 7.7, 7.3, and 7.1 in the 4 per cent sewage mix'tures. 
The corresponding values in the 2 per cent mixtures were 7.9, 7.6, 
and 7,2. The pH value of the sewage was 7.4. As shown in Table 
18 there is good general agreement l)etween the results obtained at the 
neighboring value of pH 7.2. At higher pH values the agreement 
between strict duplicates is e.xcelleut but there is a pronounced trend 
when results with different concentrations of sewage are compared. 
There fe some evidence in this scries of experiments that a marked 
departure in the pH value of the dilution water from that of the un- 
diluted sewage is unfavorable to the deoxygenation process. It should 
be noted, however, that the buffer strength of the solutions adjusted 
to pH 8,4 and 8.0 was very weak. In this respect these results are 
comparable with similar data presented by Gamer (1922). 
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Taslb 18.— Senea M — Ejffeet qf variaiiona in pH vting phoapkaie-emfhonatt tsotor 


pH values 

Concen- 

Period of incabatfon> tn days 

At start 

At finish 

n 

mm 

2 

mn 


n 



( 7.9 


mm 

67 

101 

117 

124 

8.4 

2 

\ 46 

65 

106 

116 

124 

1 7.7 


/ M 

84 

111 

124 

130 


4 

\ 53 

84 

108 

124 

136 


1 7,8 


/ 50 

74 

f04 

124 

126 

ao 

2 

1 47 

74 


124 

180 

1 7.3 


/ 53 

85 

115 

132 

142 


4 

\ 63 

87 

112 

125 

133 


( 7.2 


/ 47 

76 

118 


130 

7.2 

2 

i 46 

74 

116 

130 

135 

1 7.1 

A 

/ 53 

87 

116 

132 

141 


9 

\ 52 

88 

115 

132 

141 


Comparisons op Tap Waters with Synthetic Waters 

In series N (Table 19) a comparison was made of Cincinnati tap 
water with various synthetic dilution waters. In one case the tap 
water was stored for six days prior to the test, and its pH value was 
reduced from 8.7 to 7.4 by expired air. The pH value of the other 
tap water was 7.7. This water had been stored for several years, 
and it w^as filtered free from algal growths prior to the test. No 
corrections were applied for the oxygen demand of these dilution 
waters. The phosphate solution contained 47 parts per million of 
total solids. The bicarbonate solutions contained 300 and 376 parts 
per million, respectively, of NaHCOs and KHCOj. 

As shown in Table 19, two discordant results were obtained on the 
eighth day with the phosphate dilution water. As a rule, however, 
the general agreement is very satisfactory at all periods of incubation, 
irrespective of sewage concentration, pH adjustment, and even the 
nature of the added mineral salts. The experiments indicate that the 
substitution of synthetic dilution waters for tap waters wdll not lead 
to serious errors. 


Table 19 . — SerUa N — Compariaon of aynlhelic waters with Cincinnati tap water 


Dilution water used 


Phosphate. 
Stored tap. 

Do. 

KHCO3..-. 

NantrOi... 


pH 

value 

Concen- 
tration of 
sew'age, 
per cent 

Penofl of incubation, in days 

1 

* 

5 

8 

Oxygen demand. 

parts per tniUlon 



i 52 

06 

112 

220 


1 ^ 

1 48 

102 

120 

152 


1 4 



136 

151 


l 4 

1 53 

PI 

no 

105 



/ 53 


136 

166 


i * 

1 50 


146 

166 


1 4 

/ 54 

112 

134 

138 



X 53 

108 

120 

150 


r 0 

/ 60 

108 

140 

170 


1 ^ 

1 50 

116 

134 

162 


1 4 



131 

146 


1 4 



146 

151 


f 9 



140 

164 





131 

156 


4 



135 

164 


1 4 



135 

171 


f 9 

[ 52 


122 

152 

y 0 

* 

1 48 



1<12 


? 4 

/ 52 

100 

m 

161 



\ 53 

no 

128 

154 



52 

100 

131 

162 


Averages. 
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DISCUSSION 

Id the experiments thus far presented, attention has been paid to 
factors such as the absence of mineral salts in the dilution water, the 
nature or concentration of the added mineral salts, and the pH value 
of the dilution water. As a rule, the tests were made in duplicate, at 
two different concentrations of sewage, and the observations were 
extended until the definite onset of the nitrification stage. To avoid 
repetition, these detailed experiments have been presented with a 
minimum of discussion. Consideration will now be given to certain 
points of agreement which arc common to all experiments. 

As regards agreement between duplicate determinations at any 
given strength of sewage and at all periods of observation, it must bo 
concluded that, with mineralized dilution waters, the observed 
differences are generally within an expected experimental error of 
6 parts per million. This conclusion appears warranted, irrespective 
of the nature or concentration of the added mineral salts and the pH 
value of the medium. Even with distilled water as a diluent, the 
agreement between strict duplicates is generally satisfactory. 

If the comparison of results is extended to the average oxygen 
demand values obtained with different concentrations of sewage, it 
mast be concluded that agreement within an expected experimental 
error of 7 or 8 parts per million has generally been obsen-ed on the 
first day and again after four or five days of incubation. Far greater 
discrepancies, however, have frequently been noted on the second or 
third day, the general tendency being towards lower results as the 
concentration of sewage is decreased. The conclusion appears war- 
ranted that these variations are to be correlated with differences of 
sewage concentration rather than with changes in the character of the 
dilution waters. 

In the light of e.xperiments conducted in this laboratory by Butter- 
field, Purdy, and Theriault (1930) it appears highly probable that 
discrepancies at intennediato periods of observation between oxygen 
demand results obtained with different concentrations of sewage are 
to be ascribed to a lag in the growth of plankton with a consequent 
reduction in the activity of the bacteria. As a rule the influence of 
the plankton is not exerted until after the first day, even with high 
concentrations of organic matter. The 1-day results, therefore, are 
not subject to variations from this source. Under favorable condi- 
tions of food supply, encysted fonns of plankton present in the 
sewage will develop after 24 hours. In an unsuitable environment 
the growth of these organisms may be delayed or else the larger forms 
at least may fail altogether to develop. 

Variations of a different typo from those just considered have at 
times been observed in comparisons of average results obtained wiUi 
61787*— 31 3 
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various dilution waters or with the same water at different degrees of 
mineralization or at different pH values. The effect in question is 
most strikingly shown in series F (Table 11) where, in terms of per- 
centage error, a constant difference was observed for 30 days between 
results obtained with Formula C and bicarbonate dilution waters. 

Explanations based on sampling errors in the preparation of the 
diluted sewage mixtures appear to be ruled out, although in the com- 
plicated set-ups presented in this paper occasional errors of this 
character can not, of course, be definitely disclaimed. It appears 
more probable that the observed differences were due to the use in 
these experiments of a sewage which, as already explained, may have 
contained only a limited seeding of bacteria. Under these conditions, 
slight variations in the environment may result in the failure to 
grow of the single bacterial species present which is capable of oxi- 
dizing some important element of the food supply. With the more 
abundant seeding furnished by ordinary sewage, several varieties of 
bacteria may be introduced which are capable of performing the 
desired oxidation under a much greater range of variation in en- 
vironmental conditions. 

Direct evidence on this point has been furnished by Butterfield, 
Purdy, and Theriault (1930), who, in work, with limited seedings of 
known pure cultures, have clearly shown that as the complexity of the 
inoculation is gradually increased, progressively larger amounts of dis- 
solved oxygen are absorbed from solutions of dextrose and peptone. 
Evidence based on the use of sewage mixtures will be given in the 
section which follows. 

THE INTLTTENCB OF VABIATIONS IN REEDING 

On the theory that the relatively low results obtained with dis- 
tilled water as a diluent in series A, B, and C were due to the presence 
in the mineralized solutions used as controls of a more varied seeding 
of microorganisms, an attempt was made in series O to insure the 
practical absence from the mineralized solutions of bacteria other than 
those which thrive in distilled water. Sterilized sewage was accord- 
ingly used in this series of experiments instead of raw sewage as here- 
tofore. As an additional precaution against gross contamination, 
sterile bottles and siphons were used. The distilled water used singly 
as a diluent or with the addition of mineral salts was drawn from a 
common container. This distilled water had been standing in the 
laboratory for several days and, of course, it was not sterilized as main 
reliance for seeding was placed on the organisms which it normally 
contains. In other respects the procedure followed was substantially 
the same as in series A, B, and C. 

As shown in Table 20, the results obtained with this limited seeding 
of bacteria, plankton being presumably absent, were not as consistent 
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as those obtained in previous experiments with mineralized dilution 
waters. The trend, nevertheless^is unmistakable. For the first three 
days the use of ordinary distilled water as a diluent led to results as 
good as or better than did the use of mineralized waters. It is note- 
worthy that on the first day no loss of dissolved oxygen occurred in 
bicarbonate water although, ultimately, this dilution water gave 
relatively high results. The virtual cessation of oxygen absorption 
beyond the fifth day may be credited to the^ absence of plankton. 


Tablb 20. — Results with a seeding of distilled water organisms 


Dilution water 


Conoon- 
tration 
of sew- 
age, per 
cent 


Period of incubation, in days 


10 


Oxygen demand, duplicates, parts per million 



/ 96 

165 

175 

200 

223 

220 

233 


I'l 1 

168 

178 1 

222 

260 

i 2:0 



f 86 

145 

182 1 

191 

221 

1 201 

208 


85 

144 

172 1 

186 

1 184 

1 183 

206 


86 

131 

156 

196 

221 

1 261 

227 


81 

134 

183 1 

261 

1 208 

1 244 

242 


«7 

145 

224 

200 

1 222 

224 

221 


90 

161 

193 j 

220 

218 

225 

214 


0 

166 

165 I 

230 

243 

1 252 

258 


0 

118 

205 j 

254 

296 

i 2f56 


2 

0 

120 

ir2 

218 

222 

222 

248 


0 

120 

172 1 

212 

242 

238 



Oxygen demaml, averages, ports per million 

1,2 

91 

i 

156 i 

in 


1 222 

214 

216 

1,3 

88 

143 j 

189 


1 217 

238 

226 

1.3 

0 

131 

178 

228 

1 251 

244 

253 


DistUled.... 

Fbosphate.. 

Bicarbonate. 


Distilled.... 
Phosphate. . 
Bicarbonate. 


In other experiments use was made of a "synthetic” sewage (dex- 
trose-peptone mixture) in w'hich the development of very active 
strains of organisms had been secured by continued grow'th in the 
same medium over a period of three months. A sample of the syn- 
thetic sewage was sterilized and separate portions w'ere then inocu- 
lated (c) with river water, (6) with fresh sewage, and (c) with liquor 
from the tank in which organisms acclimated to this synthetic sewage 
were growing. As shown in Table 21, the most vigorous oxidation was 
obtained with a seeding of tank liquor. As a control, the experiment 
was repeated with ordinary sewage, likewise sterilized and inoculated 
with the some material as before. As indicated in the lower part of 
Table 21, the results obtained with river water and with fresh sewage 
were in good agreement throughout. Distinctly lower results were 
obtained with a seeding of tank liquor. 

The conclusion drawn from these and similar experiments is that 
the character of the seeding may be of much greater importance to 
the deoxygenation process than the nature of the mineral salts or the 
degree of mineralization. 
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Table 21. — Effect of variatiom in eeeding 


Period of Incubation, in days 


Source of sample 


Natuie of seeding 


1 





Oxygen demand, parts per million 


Synthetic sewage \ 


RiTor water.. 
Fresh sewage. 
Tent liquor.. 


Ordinary sewage 


(River water.. 
Fresh sewage. 
(Tank liquor.. 


74 

204 

406 1 

700 

m 

202 1 

502 

670 

872 

720 

650 ! 

! 

883 


Oxygen demand, parts per million 


62 

158 

206 

248 

70 

154 

215 

243 

2 

124 

143 

146 


1 Sterilixed by autoclaving. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the reasonably extensive series of observations pre- 
sented in this paper, the conclusion appears warranted that the 
composition and the degree of mineralization of dilution waters for 
use in oxygen demand tests need not be critically adjusted, provided 
that the observations are restricted to the first stage of deoxygena- 
tion or to the first 8 or 10 days of incubation in work with sewage 
and industrial wastes. 

In comparative tests and in other work where a maximum of pre- 
cision is desired, especially for the first few days, consideration should 
be given to the character of the seeding as indicated by the presence 
of plankton capable of growing in highly diluted sewage and by the 
presence of a general infection of aerobic bacteria. As a rule these 
conditions will be automatically fulfilled in work with ordinary 
sewage. In any event, these exceptional precautions should seldom 
be required in the conduct of the usual 5-day oxygen demand test, 

Preliminaiy studies of nitrification in dilute sewage mixtures have 
indicated that the difficulties to be surmounted are essentially those 
inherent in the cultivation of pure cultures. The elaborate inves- 
t^ations of the soil microbiologists furnish a logical point of depar- 
ture in the development of dilution waters for general use in work 
with partly purified effiuents. It appears probable, for example, 
that a rough measure of pH control must be envisaged. It has also 
been shown that nitrite formation is dependent on the presence of 
relatively lai^e amounts of dissolved oxygen. Although the reason 
is nowhere explicitly stated, this peculiarity of the nitrifying organ- 
isms may account for the 30 to 60 per cent rule given by the Boyal 
Commission (British) on Sewage Disposal (^. Theriault, 1927, p. 22) 
regarding permissible limits of oxygen depletion. 

In determinations of the 5-day oxygen demand of raw . sewage, 
using ordinaiy distilled water as the diluent, the results obtained 
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have geneitdly been 10 per cent lower than in comparative tests with 
mineralized dilution waters. Over shorter periods of incubation the 
percentage error may be considerably greater. It is to be noted, 
however, that in work with sewage effluents at dilutions of 1 to 5 or 
less, enough of mineral salts should be added along with the sample 
to furnish a suitable degree of mineralization. The favorable results 
reported by Cooper, Cooper, and Heward (1918) and others who have 
used distilled water in tests of sewage effluents may be due to the 
retardation of the nitrification process by the carbonaceous matters 
present in the river waters used as controb. With the development 
of readily prepared synthetic waters the use of distilled water for 
dilution purposes has become inadvisable. 

In studies of the first stage of deoxygenation and with a view to 
the eventual development of a dilation water for general use in 
oxygen demand tests, it appears desirable to standardize on the 
readily prepared phosphate dilution water, without addition of other 
salts as in Formula C water. For more restricted use, particularly 
in the range of pH 7 to 8, it is clear, however, that the simple bicar- 
bonate solution proposed by Mohlman and his associates may be 
fully as serviceable as the somewhat more complex phosphate mix- 
tures. In this connection there is need for hirther information 
regarding the pH values reached by sewage effluents and, especially, 
the cultural characteristics of nitrifying organisms in the exceedingly 
dilute solutions encountered in sewage treatment. 
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COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Death resulting from drinking impure water death by aeddent 
under workmen's compensation act, — (Indiana Appellate Court; State 
et aJ. V. Smith, 175 N. E, 146; decided Mar. 4, 1931.) An employee 
of the State highway commission became ill with gastroenteritis as a 
result of drinking some polluted water which was furnished to him 
while at work. Later pericarditis developed and death ensued. In 
a proceeding by the employee's widow under the workmen’s compen- 
sation act, the appellate court afBrmed the industrial board’s award 
of compensation, holding that the death was one by accident within 
the meaning of the compensation law. 

Silicosis resulting in tuberculosis held not an injury by aeddeni under 
workmen's compensation act. — (Georgia Court of Appeals; Simmons v. 
Etowah Monument Co., 157 S. E. 260; decided Feb. 13, 1931.) An 
employee operated, in a closed room, an air hose through which sand 
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was blown on the face of marble for the purpose of wearing off the 
marble. A considerable amount of sand and marble dust was thus 
created in the room. Because of a faulty construction and adjust- 
ment of the mask which had been furnished to the employee and 
which he was accustomed to wear over hb head to prevent the inhala- 
tion of sand and marble dust, and because of the improper and insuf- 
ficient ventilation of the room, he inhaled some of the particles of 
sand and dust. As a consequence, the employee contracted silicosb, 
which resulted in tuberculosb of the limgs. In a proceeding under 
the workmen’s compensation act a denial of' compensation was 
affirmed by the court of appeals. The court stated that a disease 
was not compensable under the act unless it resulted naturally and 
unavoidably from an injury or “accident” which arose out of and in 
the course of the employment, and that the fact that the disease itself 
was contracted by accident, in the sense that its happening was im- 
foreseen or unexpected, did not render it compensable if it did not 
result from a previous injury or accident to the employee himself. 
In deciding that there had been no injury by accident, the court said: 

♦ ♦ * Since an *Mnjury/* as defined in the compensation act, is “an injury 
by accident," in the sense of some damage or hurt to the employee, the mere 
lodging of the particles of dust and sand in the defendant’s lungs constituted in 
itself no injury or accident to the employee in the sense of the act, other than 
the resulting disease itself, and the diseases of the lungs which resulted therefrom 
were not, for this reason, caused by any injury or accident to the em- 
ployee. ♦ ♦ ♦ 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 18, 1931 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended April IS, 1931, and corresponding week of 1930. {From 
the Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

April 18, 1931 week, 1930 


Policies in force 75, 146, 342 

Number of death claims 16, 930 


Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 


75, 746, 314 
13, 562 


rate 


11 . 1 


0.8 



May 6, 1981 


UIB 


Jhaih9^ from all causes in certain laree dties of the United StaJt^ during the vmh 
ended April ISy 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930, (From the Weekly Health Index^ issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

(The rates published in this suznmary are based upon mid-year population eetimatee derived from the 

1030 census) 


City 


Total (81 cities). 

Akron 

Albany > 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore* 

White 

Colored 

Binningham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgetwrt 

Buffalo 

Ctim bridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago* 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

W^hite 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River *7 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City..- 

Kansas City, Kans 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville 

White 

Colored 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

White 

Colored 

Lowell ^ 

Lynn ........ 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Mtol 

White 

Colored 


Week ended Apr. 18, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1030 

Death rate* for 
the first 16 
weeks 

Total 

deaths 

I'leath 

rate* 

Deaths 
under 
1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate* 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 


1930 

. 8,884 

13.0 

797 

«62 

12.0 

760 

13.0 

13.3 

44 

8.0 

6 

50 

11.0 

8 

8,7 

as 

44 

17.8 

6 

119 

24.5 

4 

15.4 

ir.a 

74 

13.0 

6 

61 

13.8 

7 

16.4 

17.1 

44 


8 

48 


3 



30 

(•) 

3 

86 

<•) 

4 

(•) 

(«) 

248 

15.9 

21 

71 

14.7 

16 

17.2 

la? 

17« 


16 

69 


14 



00 

(•) 

5 

78 

(•) 

2 

(«) 

(*) 

88 

17.0 

4 

! 40 

13.6 

7 

15.0 

14.4 

40 


2 

34 


2 



30 

(•) 

2 

4U 

(•) 

5 

(•) 

0 ) 

232 

16 4 

25 

71 

17.4 

35 

16.5 

laa 

36 

12 8 

4 

66 

10.7 

2 

13. 0 

13.8 

166 

14. 0 

15 

61 

15.0 

18 

15 3 

14.5 

25 

11 4 

1 

20 

10.1 

0 

14 0 

14.0 

28 

' 12 3 

5 

87 

12 3 

6 

17.9 

14.9 

22 

; 10.7 

1 

23 

15.4 

5 

11.3 

11.6 

749 

' 11.3 

79 

70 

10 6 

68 

11.9 

11.7 

160 

! 10 3 

8 

48 

1 16 0 

10 

18 1 

17.6 

225 

12.0 

20 

58 

' 14.0 

15 

12.7 

12.5 

73 

; 12 0 

4 

30 

i 15 6 

13 

15.1 

15.3 

72 

, 13. 8 

8 


1 11.7 

6 

12.8 

1Z6 

40 


6 


1 

4 



23 

(•) 

2 


1 («) 

2 

(•) 

(•) 

30 

; 0.8 

2 

2S 

0 8 

3 

13.7 

10.7 

87 

i 15 6 

7 

68 ! 15 0 


15.0 

15 9 

33 

< 11 9 

3 

53 

8 8 

1 

12.2 

12.5 

297 

i 9 4 

43 

60 

10.3 

41 

9.7 

10.6 

24 

12 3 

2 

49 ‘ 12 3 

1 

12 0 

a 6 

31 

1.1 4 

4 


13 2 

6 

18 3 

2a4 

28 

12.4 

4 

75 

10.3 

2 

11.7 

11.2 

22 

10 0 

1 1 

23 

18 5 

3 

13.7 

14.4 

26 

8 3 

4 

61 

6 0 

6 

7 9 

10 2 

. 35 

1 10.9 

4 


10.2 

2 

12. 1 

12.0 

27 


2 




2 



8 

. (») 

2 


... 

(«) 

0 

(•) 

(«) 

42 

12 8 

3 

44 

0 0 

3 

9 8 

11.9 

73 

12 3 

6 


10. 1 

1 

11.8 

129 

47 


5 



1 



26 

j ' (*)"■ 

I 


(•) 

0 

’>') '* 


JOI j 

14.2 

7 

5S 

17.3 

7 

15.4 

laa 

03 ‘ 

1 

7 

66 


7 



8 i 

! >)■’■ 

0 

0 

(•) 

0 

(•) 

(•) 

68 j 

11.1 

7 

62 

13 8 

5 

13.6 

120 

34 I 

14.4 

4 

82 

11.5 

4 

15.6 

116 

23 


3 

74 


4 




(«) 

1 

127 

(•) 

0 

(«) 

(•) 

115 

14.7 

17 

129 

12 6 

8 

15.3 

14.4 

28 , 

13 4 

6 

107 

14.2 

0 

14.3 

15.3 

18 ! 


5 i 

no 


0 



1 

(«) 

0 

0 

' («) 

0 

(•) 

0) 

34 

11 6 

0 

0 

to 9 

2 

11.1 

10.6 

204 

11 6 

28 

81 

10.2 

15 

11.7 

121 

81 

13.7 

6 

43 

13.9 

3 

17.3 

14.8 

60 


5 

40 


3 



21 

{«) 

0 

0 

(•) 

0 

(•) 


2:1 

11 0 

2 

51 

16.0 

4 

14.6 

(ao 

21 

10.7 

0 

0 

12.2 

1 

12.8 

123 

101 

20.4 

11 

116 

19.7 

12 

18.5 

18.2 

43 


6 

100 


6 



58 

(*) 

5 

145 

(•) 

6 

<•) 

(•) 

33 

15.3 

2 

61 

7.5 

B 

14.7 

18.2 

27 . 


1 

35 


2 . 



6 

(V) 

1 

88 

(i) 

1 


m 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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May 8, 1031 


Deaths^ from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 18, 1931 — Continued 

(The rates pablished In this summary are based upon mid>year population estimates derived from the 

1030 census] 



1 

1 

>- 

1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate* for 
the first 16 
weeks 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tedity 

rate* 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1030 

MOvAnkAA, , . 

107 

0.5 

10 

12 

43 

77 

10.3 

12.5 

21.6 

11 

10 

9 

10.6 

12.3 

18.5 

las 

11.3 

18.0 

Mlnneapt^ — 

106 

11.7 

Nashvflle*. 

46 

15.4 

7 

104 

100 

White 

29 

5 

6 

Cdlored — 

17 

(«) 

13.0 

2 

118 

213 

57 

(«) 
11.1 
15. 7 

3 

1 

1 

(«) 

13.4 

(«) 

113 

14.5 

New BAdterd 1 

28 

8 

N*w Havflfti __ 

38 

12 2 

8 

13 6 

New Orleans........... 

140 

IS 6 

9 

49 

18.9 

15 

19.3 

19.5 

White 

77 

5 

41 

13 

2 

Colored-. 

63 

(•) 

4 

65 

(•) 

12 2 


(•) 

New York 

1.086 

12 4 

159 

66 

133 

112 

Bronx Bcff^nigh 

230 

9 0 

19 

43 

8.3 

10 

9.6 

8.7 

Brooklyn Borough 

.583 

11 6 

69 

63 

10 8 

43 

12.4 

11.3 

Manhattan Borough 

650 

18-7 

55 

94 

19 2 

63 

2a4 

18.2 

QiiAAnA Horough 

185 

8 4 

24 

66 

7. 1 

17 

8.6 

8.0 

Iticlunond Borough 

38 

12 1 

2 

36 

17 3 

0 

It 2 

15 3 

Newark, N. J 

102 

11 9 

5 

28 

14 9 

1$ 

13.7 

14.1 

Oakland 

55 

9.8 

4 

51 

9 5 

4 

12.0 

110 

Oklahoma City 

45 

n 9 

2 

28 

IM 

3 

113 

10 7 

Omaha - 

46 

11 1 

z 

34 

17 3 

4 

14.7 

14.0 

Paterson- 

55 

20.7 

6 

103 

14.7 

3 

15 9 

13.5 

Philadelphia ............. 

553 

14 7 

50 

7;i 

13 0 

41 

15.9 

14 0 

Pittsburi^ 

226 

17 4 

20 

69 

15 9 

22 

17.9 

15.8 

PortlantCOreg 

68 

11 5 

1 

12 

12 2 

3 

117 

18,7 

Provid^ce 

75 

15 3 

4 

37 

15 4 

8 

15.2 

15.6 

Richmond. 

73 

20.7 


102 

IA2 

4 

18.1 

16.4 

White 

43 

3 

66 

2 

Colored——., - 

30 

' <•) 

4 

174 

1 15 5 

2 

(•) 

(•) 

13.2 

Rochester.. — 

82 

12.9 

8 

73 

10 

13.9 

St. l>ouis 

247 

: 15 0 

6 

20 

' 14 1 

7 

18.1 

15.2 

St, Paul 

59 

> 11 1 

6 

62 

1 10 3 

2 

11.7 

11.2 

Salt l4iko City * 

32 

11 7 

1 

J5 

1 8. 1 

2 

13.3 

14.3 

San Antonio 

80 

< 17 4 

18 

1 19 7 

14 

15.2 

10 5 

San Diego ..... 

39 

‘ 13 0 

8 

61 

15 3 

6 

' 16. 6 

15.6 

San Francisw... 

160 

12.8 i 

4 

27 

13 3 

8 

! 14.0 

13.9 

Skdicnectady - 

22 

11 9 ' 

1 

29 

; 13.1 

2 

i 110! 

12.2 

Seattle ... 

95 

' 13 3 

2 

19 

! 11.4 

4 

1 13- 3 j 

110 

Somorvltte. . - ... 

23 

11 4 

4 

149 

8.5 

4 

n.i 

112 

South Bend 

15 

7 2 

0 

0 

10 4 

4 

9 2 

10.0 

Spokane 

41 

' 18 4 

3 

78 

17 1 

1 

13 6 

13.7 

Sprlnghcld, Mass... - 

40 

13 7 

4 

61 

. 10 4 

2 

13.9 

14 3 

Syracuse 

56 

; 13 7 

3 

36 

12 4 

3 

119 

13.0 

Tacoma... - 

31 

' 15 0 

6 

154 

12.2 

3 

15 1 

13.0 

Toledo — 

69 

, 12.2 

9 

W 

! J5 6 

5 

13 6 

14.2 

Tnmton — 

49 

20 6 

3 

52 

; 15 2 

3 

19 9 

17.9 

Utica 

31 

' 15 8 

1 

26 

1 19 6 

5 

16 7 

10.9 

B'oshington, D, C 

149 

! 15-8 

9 

50 

f 17.8 

12 ; 

18.3 

16.3 

White - 

96 

5 

41 

i 

7 ! 



Colored. ...... 

53 

i 

! 9-B 

4 

69 

! (•) 

5 

(«) 

(•) 

Waterbury - 

19 

1 

30 

1 9 4 

1 

11.3 

10.9 

Wilmington, Del.’^ 

28 

1 13.7 ! 

2 

43 

1 12.2 

5 

16.8 

15.9 

Worcester. 

58 

! 15 3 

6 

82 

' 15. 7 

6 

15.1 

15.7 

Yonkers 

22 

1 8 3 

0 

0 

1 11.2 

1 

10.1 

9.3 

Youngstown. — 

33 

j 10.0 

3 

42 

I 9.2 

4 

11.6 

11.0 




1 ' 





• Deaths of nonresidents are Included. Stillbirths an? excluded i .ooa w 

> These fates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1931 and 1930 by the arltb- 

Deatlw i^er l year of age per l,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
births. 

< Data for 76 cities. 

• Deaths for week ended Friday. . , ^ i «« ima 

• For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the wreentage of colored population in 1^ was 
as follows: Atlanta, 31; Balttoiorc, 16; Birmingham, 89; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14; Upmou, 25; Indian- 
apolis. ll; KaSasblty. Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Miami, 31; Nashville. 30; 
Nbw Orleans, 26; Richmond, 82; and Washington, D. C ., 25. 

^ Population Apr. 1. 1930; decreased 1920 to 1^, no estlmato made. 







PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No heaUh department, State or heal, can effectively prevent or control dieeaee without 
knowledge of when, where, ana under whal conditione eaaee are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the flares are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health ofCloers 

Reports for Weeks Ended April 25, 1931, and April 26, 1930 


Caeee of certain communicable dieeaeea reported by telegraph by State health offhere 
for weeks ended April 25, 19S1, and April 26, 1930 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza < 

1 Measles 


Week 
ended 
Apr. 25, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr 26, 
1930 

B 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 26. 
1930 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 25, 
1631 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 26, 
1030 

W'eek 
ended 
Apr. 25, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 26, 
1030 

New England States: 









Maine ............. 

6 


16 

6 

2 

30 

0 

0 

New Ifampshire ^ 

2 



6 

31 

10 

0 

0 

Vermont. ' 





1 

80 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

32 

64 

7 

5 

406 

1,533 

1 

4 

Khode Island - 

0 

6 

1 


35 

6 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

11 

17 

7 

5 

754 

76 

2 

5 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

95 

143 

121 

*47 

2,367 

1,898 

7 

12 

New Jersey 

59 

127 

8 

14 

930 

1,360 

6 

7 

Pennsylvania 

87 

102 



4,485 

1,205 

10 

19 

East North Central States: 







Ohio 

22 

65 

24 

10 

1,097 

816 

4 

3 

Indiana 

34 

13 

21 


1, 118 

91 

12 

7 

Illinois 

77 

163 

5 

9 

1,861 

794 

23 

12 

Michigan 

25 

57 

4 

6 

103 

2,358 

9 

30 

Wisconsin 

12 

18 

77 

22 

729 

159 

2 

2 

West North Central States: 







i 


Minnesota 

14 

8 

1 

2 

105 

272 

2 

3 

Iowa 

8 

7 



113 

4.53 

1 

2 

Missouri 

39 

32 

27 

12 

454 

108 : 16 

9 

North Dakota.-. 

1 

3 



14 

26 

' 1 

2 

South Dakota 

4 

1 



46 

no 

! 3 1 

1 

Nebraska 

6 , 

20 



3 

531 

' 0 

0 

Kansas 

7 

11 

12 

i 1 

54 

819 

, 0 

5 

South Atlantic States: 







1 


Delaware 

2 ’ 



0 

168 

1 10 ! 0 1 

0 

Maryland * i 

14 i 

20 

16 

10 

1,392 

1 68 ! 1 i 

2 

District of Columbia 

13 

18 

2 

3 

287 

30 

i 1 i 

1 

Virginia 







! 1 


W^est Virginia 

.... ... 

“ 'lO’i 

17 i 

*” 44’ 

67 

103 

1 3 1 

2 

North Carolina 

17 

19 

15 

25 

81S 

24 

' 3 

5 

South Carolina 

14 

20 

703 

602 

190 

00 

2 

1 

Georgia 

6 

4 

85 1 

1 52 

86 

272 

3 

2 

Florida 

4 

3 

5 

j 1 

227 

530 

3 

0 

East South Centra] States: 




I 

1 





Kentucky 




1 

128 

32 

3 

3 

Tennessee 1 

1 

5 

153 

43 

132 

347 ; 

5 

29 

Alabama • 

15 

10 

51 

63 

304 

148 j 

2 

2 

Mississippi 

4 

I 9 




j 

0 

0 

West South Central States: 





I 




Arkansas 

5 

5 

103 

31 

i 30 

68 

1 0 

7 

lyouisiana 

19 

26 i 

1 19 

25 

3 

122 

1 4 

5 

Oklahoma * 

14 

5 

110 

20 

14 

451 

0 

2 

Texas 

17 

29 ! 

81 

26 

3 

193 

1 0 

0 

Mountain States: 


1 







Montana ... 

3 

3 



7 

34 

2 

1 

Idaho 

2 


23 



16 

! 2 

3 

Wyoming 


1 

J 


1 

39 

0 

1 

Colorado 

5 

15 



158 


0 

1 2 

New Mexico 

1 

6 

56 


91 


1 

1 

Arizona 

4 

2 

5 

4 

17 

68 

0 

6 

Utah* 

2 

4 

7 

6 

7 

298 

1 

2 

Pacific States: 









Washington 

6 

7 



30 

463 

3 

12 

Oregon 

5 

n 

97 

29 

187 

71 

0 

0 

Calffomia 

56 

49 

276 

22 

1,558 

2,399 

7 

5 


* New York City only. » Tn>hus fever, 1031, 2 cases In Alabama. 

» Week ended Friday. * Figure? for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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ICay 8, 1881 


Cases ceriain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State hedlih officers 
for weeks ended April 25^ 1981, and April 26, 1980 — Continued 





Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Pivision and 8tate 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

2f), 

1931 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

2fi, 

I 1930 

Week 

ended 

Apr 

26, 

1 1931 
1 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

26, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

25, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

26, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

25, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 

26, 

1930 

New England Btatea: 

Maine - 

0 

1 

2fi i 

24 

0 

0 

0 

4 

New lianipshire... 

0 

0 

6 

24 

0 

0 

1 0 

5 

Vermont.-'. 

0 

0 ’ 

4 

n 

0 

12 

0 

0 

MassaciiUvSetts 

! 2 

0 

3M 

297 

0 

0 

1 3 

4 

T^hn^A Inland- 

0 

0 ! 

77 

30 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Connecticut * 

0 

0 I 

58 

80 

0 

0 

1 2 

1 

Middle AUantlc States: 

New York 

3 

i 1 

1 

we 1 

504 ! 
i Zi\ 1 

2 

1 

0 

14 

4 

New Jersey 

0 

1 

3:>8 i 

0 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania, r -- -- 

1 

2 

634 

406 ' 

0 

0 

6 

4 

6 

East North Central States. 

Ohio 

0 

1 

367 

277 ; 

43 

151 

30 

3 

Indiftna 

0 

0 

216 I 

170 ‘ 

125 

182 

4 

lilimiis 

0 

0 

551 i 

i 473 

3S 

150 ! 

4 

1 5 

Michigan 1 .... ..r - 

1 

1 

293 

1 319 

39 

52 

3 

! 7 

WLsoohsin - 

1 

1 

170 

i 187 * 

24 

17 

1 

1 

West North (central States. 

M innesota ...... - 

0 

0 

87 

! 91 . 

5 

3 

0 

0 

Iowa ----- 

0 

1 0 

75 

! 75 1 

SI 

102 

! 1 

0 

Missouri 

0 

1 0 

263 

99 * 

30 

88 < 

' 4 

2 

North Dakota....... 

0 

0 

h 

1 81 ; 

2 i 

: 25 1 

i 0 

0 

Booth Dakota - 

0 

0 

18 

' 3t) ‘ 

32 

! 45 

I 1 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

I 

0 

2 r, 

' 7ft ' 

24 ‘ 

! 113 ' 

1 

Kansas 

0 

59 i no ' 

136 

1 104 I 

1 3 

2 

South Atlantic Btate.s: 

Delaware 

0 

0 

20 

1 ^ ^ 

0 

i i 

; 0 

1 

1 0 

0 

Marvlaiid * 

0 

0 

71 

i 136 ' 

0 

! 0 

0 

5 

District of Colunibia 

0 

0 

2H 

10 ' 

0 

: ^ 

0 

0 

Virginia - -- ------ 


i 7 



West Virginia 

0 

0 

64 ' 31 

6 

’ 0 

4 

15 

North Carolina 

0 

0 

4J 

' 29 

' 3 , 18 

1 

2 

South Cafolina 

1 

0 

9 

' 5 

' 3 

! ^ 

6 

10 

Oeorgia - 

0 

0 

09 


' 0 

0 

3 

6 

Florida. 

0 

0 

4 

! 3 

, 0 

I 0 

2 

2 

Bast South (central States: 

Kentucky 

0 

i 0 . 49 

1 

! 22 

1 14 

1 

' 7 

1 1 

2 

Tennessee 

Alabama ^ - 

0 

0 

[ 0 41 ( 66 

! o' lU 9 

1 17 ! 10 

! 4 ; 9 

( 4 

i 2 

12 

2 

Mississinni 

1 

0 

14 

9 

1 61 

» 27 

3 

4 

West South Central States* 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

20 

4 

1 

1 A1 

1 

8 

1 

i 7 

4 

liOUisiuia 

0 


23 

18 

1 36 

1 19 

i 9 

22 

Oklahoma * 

1 j 

0 

. 37 

55 

, 60 

i 145 

11 

3 

Texas 

0 

0 

43 

42 


; 87 

10 

9 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

0 

0 

45 

1 

! 38 

2 

1 

1 *3 

! 1 

4 

Idaito. 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

1 2 

; 2 

0 

Wyoming - 

0 

1 

11 

! 1 

I * 

11 

! 0 

0 

C'olonulo - 

0 

0 

30 

} 22 

2 

4 

1 

0 

New MoxJim) 

0 

0 

4 

13 

1 

11 

6 

2 

Arizona 

0 

0 

7 

14 

0 

14 

0 

6 

t^tah » 

1 1 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Pacific States; 

Washington 

0 

0 

23 

1 

1 31 

23 

63 

4 

3 

Oregon ......... ......... 

0 

0 

H 

1 34 

33 

30 

0 

6 

California 

7 ; 

3 

154 

160 

46 

66 

10 

8 





i 






* Week ended Friday. 

•Typhus fever, 1931, 2, mes in AlabMua. 

•Figures tor 1931 are exclusive of Oklnhoma City and Tulsa 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of cases reported monthly by States Is published weekly and covers only those 
States from which reports are received during the current week. 


UJ 

state 

Menini 

goooo- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 


Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

myelitis 

Soarlet 

fever 

Small- 

I)OX 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

March, 1931 











California^ rn^r -t. 

20 

222 

2, 633 

3 

3,969 


19 

620 

216 

32 

Louisiana 

17 

88 

217 1 

29 

78 

57 

0 

100 

121 

24 

MaYylaY»d , 

1 

64 

519 i 

1 

4,829 


0 

371 

0 

11 

Michigim 

60 

160 

672 1 

1 

789 


2 

1. 752 

j 86 

11 

M innesota. 

11 

89 

150 i 


455 


2 


' 30 

6 

Missouri 

47 

208 

540 

7 

1,853 

1 

0 

1, 591 

213 

31 

North (''arolina 

21 

104 

519 


2,980 

73 

1 

210 

5 

5 

Rhode Lsland 

1 

26 

9 


52 


0 


0 


West Virginia 

4 

33 

576 


1 364 


0 

118 

30 

16 


March, 1931 


Actinomycosis: Cases 

California 1 

Chicken pox* 

California 2,509 

Louisiana - 86 

Maryland 083 

Michigan 1,574 

Minnesota 783 

Missouri 448 

North Carolina 718 

Rhode Island 93 

West Virginia 343 

Diarrhea: 

Maryland 4 

Dysentery- 

California (amebic) 7 

California (bacillary) 5 

Maryland-.-. 1 

Michigan 1 

Minnesota 3 

Minnesota (amebic) 2 

Rhode Island I 

Food poisoning: 

California 72 

German measles: 

California 79 

Maryland 450 

North Carolina...^ 2,843 

Rhode Island 5 

Granuloma, coccldioidul: 

California 1 

Hookworm disease: 

Louisiana 77 

Jaundice: 

California - - 2 

Maryland 7 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Maryland 3 

Leprosy: 

California 3 

Louisiana 1 

Maryland I 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

California 8 

Maryland 2 

Michigan 3 


Mumps* Cases 

California 1,492 

Louisiana 10 

Maryland 882 

Michigan 618 

Missouri 168 

Rhode Island 128 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Maryland 1 

North Carolina 2 

Paratyphoid fever 

C’alifornia 1 

Rabies in unlruals; 

Callfonda 107 

I^uislana 7 

Maryland 1 

Missouri----- 2 

Rhode Island 1 

Scabies* 

Maryland 16 

Septic sore throat: 

California 3 

Maryland 13 

Michigan 62 

Missouri 30 

North Carolina 4 

Rhode Island I 

Tetanas: 

Cttliforma 2 

Louisiana 3 

MLssourl 1 

Trachoma: 

California 12 

Missouri 20 

North Carolina 2 

Trichinosis: 

Maryland 2 

Tularaemia: 

Louisiana 4 

Minnesota I 

Typhus fever: 

North Carolina 1 

Undulant fever. 

California 0 

Louisiana 2 

Maryland 3 

Michigan 2 
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Hajr 8. 1981 


tTndulant fever-Continued. Cases 

Mlnnefotft 8 

Whooping ooiigh*-Conttnued. Cases 

Mftrylnnd 124 

Milsoiirl 6 

Mtehigon 879 

Vineent’a angina: 

Maryland 17 

Whooping oougb; 

OnUftmia l,2li 

Louisiaiia 23 

Minnesota 238 

Missouri 107 

North Carolina 637 

Rhode Island 38 

West Virginia 308 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 33,480,- 
000. The estimated population of the 91 cities reporting deatlis is more than 
31,935,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine 
years, excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended April 18, 1931, and April 19, 1930 


Cam reported 

Diphtheria' 

46 States 

98 cities^ t 

Measles. 

45 Stales 

98 cities 

Meningocoet'us meningitis: 

46 States 

98 cities 

Polloniyelitw: 

46 States - 

Scarlet fever. 

46 Stales 

98 cities 

Smallpox. 

46 Slates — * ( 

98 cities ' 

TyphoUl fever: 

40 States 

98 cities 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

91 cities 

Smallpox: t 

91 cities ! 


1931 

1930 

Rstimated 

expectancy 

929 

1,078 


424 

544 

800 

20, ’.'12 

17,848 


8,447 

7, 742 


142 

244 


78 

119 

! 

j ----- 

24 

7 

I 

5,449 

4,635 


2, 452 

1,883 

1,416 

1,020 

1 1.464 


140 

1 173 

68 

137 

190 


30 

36 

83 

1,090 

988 


0 

0 
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CUy reports far week ended April 18 j 1931 

The '^estimated expectancy'’ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Fubllo Health Service daring the past nine years. It Is In most Instances 
the median number of cases reported in the correspon ding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
Include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean numl)er of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1022 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 


Portland 

3 

New Hampshire: 


Concord 

0 

Manchester 

0 

Vermont: 


Barro 

0 

Burlington 

0 

Massachusetts: 


Boston 

68 

Fall River 

3 

Sin-lngfleld 

0 

Worcester 

7 

Rhode Island: 


Pawtucket 

2 

Providence 

8 

Connecticut: 


Bridgeport,. 

1 

HartTofd 

3 

New Haven 

19 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 


Buffalo 

11 

New York 

430 

Rochester 

4 

Syracuse 

32 

New Jersey: 


Camden 

11 

Newark 

133 

Trenton 

3 

Pennsylvania: 


Philadelphia 

186 

Pittsburgh 

109 

Heading 

; 7 

■AST NOKTH 


CENTRAL 


Ohio: 


Cincinnati 

6 

Cleveland 

222 

Columbus 

16 

Toledo 

32 

Indiana: 


Fort Wayne 

2 

Indianapolis 

36 

South Bend 

1 

Terre Haute. 

2 

Illinois: 


Chicago 

138 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

8 

Detroit 

127 

Flint 

33 

Grand Rapids. 

4 



2 

1 

8 

0 

0 

23 

2 

2 

0 

1 

10 

4 

0 

6 


12 

238 

7 

3 

4 

8 
7 

71 

40 

3 


19 

23 

7 

6 

6 

16 

1 

2 

74 

4 

83 

2 

0 
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City reports for week ended April 18 , 1981 — Continued 


C«ae.. 

reported estimated Oases 


Measles, Mumps, 
cases re- cases re- JSSiJ* 
Cases Deaths ported ported 
morted reiiortAd reporUKi 
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City reports for week ended April 18^ 1931 — Continued 


Division, State, anU 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

( Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

; Cases, 
estimfitec 
expect- 
ancy 

I Cases 
reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

»AST SOUTH r«N- 









TRAL—continued 









Alabama: 









Biriringham 

4 

1 

2 

9 

6 

20 

0 

9 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 


1 

3 

0 

5 

Montgomery 

0 

0 

0 

2 


2 

0 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 









Fort Smith 

1 

0 

0 



1 

0 


Little Kock 

2 

0 

1 


1 

1 

0 

7 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans 

10 

9 

9 

3 

4 

1 

0 

11 

Shreveport 

i 

u 

0 




0 

2 

Oklahoma*' 









Muskogee. 

7 

0 

1 

5 



4 


Texas: 




i 





Dallas 

45 

5 

7 

6 

5 

1 

20 

13 

Fort Worth 

8 

2 

0 


3 

j 

0 

5 

Galveston 

1 

0 

0 


0 

7 

0 

3 

Houston 

3 

4 

4 


1 

3 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

3 

3 

1 


2 

10 

1 

8 

MOUNTAIN 







Montana* 









Billings 

3 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

j 

Great Fails 

9 

0 

0 


0 


1 

n 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 1 


0 


0 


Missoula 

i 1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

» 


Idaho: 







Boise 

5 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver 

50 

0 

2 


1 

18 

29 

0 

Pueblo 

0 

1 

0 


0 ' 

85 

1 


New Mexico: 







Albuquerque 

6 

0 

0 



0 

0 

1 

Arizona: 





' i 
1 



Phoenix 

1 

0 

1 1 



1 


4 

Utah: 



1 





Salt Lake City... 

12 

3 

0 


1 

2 

0 


Nevada: 



i 






Heno 

0 

0 

0 , 





8 

PACIFIC 






■ 



Washington: 









Seattle 

61 

2 

1 . 






Spokane 

17 

2 

0 . 






Tacoma 

0 

1 

3 . 


0 


2 

4 

Oregon: 









Portland 

23 

7 

1 

8 

1 

15 

13 

Q 

Salem 

1 

0 

0 . 


0 

8 

23 

0 

California: 







Los Angeles 

73 

31 

13 

3S 

2 

ICO 

20 

10 

Sacramento 

11 

2 

3 

1 

2 

8 

1 

3 

San Francisco 

77 

14 

2 

*1 

0 

34 

a 

5 
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dly report* for week ended April 18, 1931 — Continued 


Mars, mi 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

HI 

Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




W^hoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Bivisloiia state, 

Coses, 


Coses 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 



Deaths 

aU 

and city 

estl- 

Cases 

csti* 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect* 

ported 

expect- 

Itorted 

Itorted 

ported 

expect- 

iwrted 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





KKW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland ...... 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

n 

0 

7 

34 

New Hampshire: 











0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Q 

g 

Manchester 

2 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Vermont. 











Barre 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

G 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Burlington — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Massachusetts: 











Boston 

82 

143 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3$ 

232 

22 

Fall River 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Bprinettpld 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

31 

Worct'ster 

8 

18 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

58 

Rhode Island: 











Pawtucket 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Providcinoe 

12 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

75 

ronnectlcut. 











BriflKoiwrt,... 
Hart ford 

n 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

36 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

54 

38 

New Haven... 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

BIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












BuiTalo 

28 

32 

0 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

44 

152 

New York 

32U 

4(i8 

0 

0 

0 

in 

9 

8 

2 

156 

1,686 

Rochester 

10 

87 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


78 

Syracuse 

12 

27 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

34 

56 

New Jersey: 












Camden. 

e 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

28 

Newark... — .. 


GO 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

46 

106 

Trenton 

4 


u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

49 

Pennsylvauia. 


1 i 





! 

Philadelphia. J 

103 

1 170 

0 

0 

0 

31 

2 

0 

0 

38 

553 

Putsburgh 

28 

Oi 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

20 

226 

Kcadiug 

5 

! 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


CAST NORTH 









CENTRAL 












Ohio: 

1 











("indnnati 

IS 

31 

2 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

1 

10 

169 

Cleveland 

37 

70 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

h 

225 

Columbus 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

' 3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

73 

Toledo 

India’tt. 

14 

7 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

i " 

69 

Fort Wayne. ..i 

5 

i 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Izidianapolls... 

9 

1)7 

7 

21 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 56 








15 

South Bend . . ,i 

fi 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Terre Haute..-! 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

17 

Illinois 










I 68 

749 

Chicago 

122 

254 

2 

0 

0 

47 

1 

1 

1 

Springfield 

Michigan; 

2; 

7 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

22 

iJetroit 

no 

i:»2 

1 

0 

0 

25 

0 

1 

0 

j 89 

297 

Flint 

12 

14 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 n 

26 

Grand Rapids. 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

19 

42 

WJst'oiisin: 












Kenosha- - 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Adarilunn 

4 

27 

1 

25 

0 

0 

i 0 



0 

0 


2 


Milwaukee 

i ^ 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

24 

107 

Racine 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

16 

SupeHor. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

W'EST NORTH 

1 


1 








CENTRAL 



i 









Minnesota: 










1 


Duluth 

7 I 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Minneapolis... 
St. PauL. 

38 
29 1 

23 

7 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

17 

106 

62 


6im*— 31- 
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City rtporis for week ended April 18 ^ 1981 — Continued 


Searlot fever Smallpox 


Tuber- 

cuJo- 

P1 vision, State, Cases, Cases sis, Cases, cough, 

and city esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths deaths estl- Cases Deaths oases 

mated re- mated ^ re- re- re- mated re- re- re- 

expoct- ported expect- ported jwrted i)orted cxjiect- ported ported ported 

ancy ancy | ancy 


Typhoid favor 


Whoop- 

ci>ugh, 

Cases Deaths oases 

oouses 


WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL— COntd. 

Iowa: 

Dos Moines 

Sioux C'ity 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City... 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks-. 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska; 

Omaha 

Kansas. 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware* 

Wilmington... 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Col.: 

Washington... 

Vlrdnia: 

Xynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Cliarleston 

Wheeling 

North rarolina; 

Raleigh 

Wilmington... 
Winston-Salem 
South Carolina- 

Charleston 

Columbia. 

Greenville 

Oeorgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

Tampa 

EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Kentucky; 

Covington 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery.. 

I Noni^esident. 


0 0 

0 M 
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Otty rejmrtifor week ended April 18, 19S1 — Continued 


pivlBioii, state, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

WhoopH 

Ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect* 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WIWT SOUTH 












CXKTIlAt 












Arkansas; 












Fort Smith 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Little Kock — 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

0 

10 

0 

22 

0 

11 

3 

0 

0 

2 

HO 

Shrevejwrt 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Oklahoma: 












Muskogee 

1 

0 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Texas: 












Dallas 

4 

10 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

13 

72 

Fort Worth 

2 

2 

5 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Oaivestoo 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

Houston 

1 

6 

2 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

San Antonio... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Great Falls 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

3 

Helena 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Missoula ] 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Idaho 












Boise 1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

1 

4 

Colorado: 


1 




1 

1 



1 



Denver ! 

12 

22 

0 

0 

0 

7 I 

0 

0 

0 

34 

82 

Pueblo 

2 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

i 1 ' 

0 

1 

0 

4 

8 

New MexitHi 1 




1 


1 






Alimquerque.-i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Arixoua. 












Phoenix 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Utah: 











1 

Salt Lake City. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

32 

Nevada: 












lieno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 










! 


Seattle 

8 

M 

2 

2 



1 

0 


89 ‘ 


SiJokane 

6 

0 

7 

8 



0 

0 


0 

[ 

Tacoma 

2 

1 

4 

0 

6 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

8 1 


Oregon 






1 




1 

1 

Portland 

4 

4 

10 

8 

0 

j ^ 

1 

0 

0 

! 2 

08 

Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 


California; 






1 





i 

I 

I-K)s Angeles 

32 

35 

5 

3 

0 

! 22 

1 

1 

1 

! 23 

294 

Sftcrainento 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 ! 48 

25 

San Fruiu'isco, 

22 

8 


0 

! 0 

1 10 

1 

4 

0 1 29 

( 

1 143 

( 
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City tepofU for week ended April 18^ tBSt — Cteutinued 


* 

Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Foliomyditis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

I Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 


Uj 

H 


Deaths 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio; 










Cincinnati - - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland - 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana 










Indiana[>olis 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 










Chicago 

15 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin. 










Racine 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


WEST NORTH C ENTRAL 

Missouri: 










St. Louis - 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nel)ra.sk8: 










Omaha 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas: 

Topokn 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 










Haltimorc 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

District of C'olumbia 










Washington 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

Virginia- 

Lynchburg 










0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Roanoke 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

u 

0 

West Virginia- 










Charleston 

1 

1 

0 

0 

(1 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

^ 1 

0 1 

0 

0 

W'ilmington 

0 

U 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 i 

u 

0 

South Carolina: 







1 



Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

Columbia. : 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 






1 


1 

1 


Memphis * 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville 

1 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i ^ 

0 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MobUe 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Montgomery 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

I^uisiana: 










New Orleans 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 










Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Fort Worth 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 




^ I 






Billings 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Colorado; 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

0 

2 ; 

0 

1 

0 < 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City 

2 

oi 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

# 

PACIFIC 

California: 

Los Angeles 

2 j 

1 

1 

?i 

0^, 

1 

} 

Si 

1 

.-JLi 

ti 

0 

i 

s 
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May 8, 1931 


The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5-week period ended April 18, 1931, compared with those for a like period ended 
April 19, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are estimated 
mid-year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 1930 
census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 31,500,000 
estimated population. 

Summary of weekly reporUfrom cilieSf March 15 to April 18, 1931 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1930 * 

DIPUTHEIUA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 

2L 

1031 

Mar. 

22, 

1030 

Mar. 

28. 

1831 

Mar. 

29. 

1930 

i Apr. 

; 4, 

1 1931 

Apr. 

5. 

1930 

' Apr. 

i 11, 

1 1931 

Apr. 

12. 

1030 

I 

j Apr. 

1 18, 

; 1031 

1 

Apr. 

10, 

1030 

08 cities 

65 

07 

7S 

82 

; ^ 

79 

- 65 

93 

I 06 

86 





New England 

67 

65 

1 "0 

56 

i 46 

CS 

! 84 

82 

i 70 

119 

Middle Atlantic 

64 

97 

f3 

80 

1 48 

74 

1! 59 

92 

1' 62 

83 

East North Central 

72 

132 

82 i m 

64 

107 

i! 86 

115 

83 

06 

West North Central-.... 

73 1 

74 

1 lt3 

04 

1 42 

52 

!i 03 ; 

89 

^ 63 

87 

South Atlantic 

73 ! 

iK) 

I 61 

70 

1 47 

64 

! 49 

80 

' 65 

64 

East South Ontral 

%\ 

36 


4H 

29 

1 30 

17 

6 

23 

18 

W^est South Central ..... 

71 * 

136 

i 64 

IVt 

i 85 

1 139 

<! 54 

153 

i' 74 

206 

Mountain ! 

17 

SS 

87 

44 

1 44 

; 2t) 

1. 35 

79 

17 

9 

Pacific 

51 

« 

: C9 

34 

i 53 

1 51 

ii 57 

ii 

51 

1 43 

) 

36 


i 

j 


measles CASE RATES 


OKdllos 

1.040 

770 i 

l,20S 

879 1 

1. 122 

1 

1,004 

1.326 

1. 195 

1.316 

1.227 

New England 

1.527 

1, 030 '1 

1.479 

1.117 1 

1, 10*1 

I, 449 , 

1 ,*^03 

1,562 1 

1. 349 

1,623 

Middle Atlantic 

1, 158 

m j 

1,321 

611 i 

1, 2.M) 

789 • 

1,422 

966) 

1,.543 

l.m)7 

East North Central 

559 

538 

723 

654 I 

727 

799 

831 

004 i 

790 

1,074 

W est North C’ental 

492 

994 V 

650 

HW i 

W2 

8»V0 

704 

1. 199 

589 

1.009 

South Atlantic 

3. 442 

617 ,1 

3,879 

697 

3,808 

m7 

4. 546 

1, 067 

A343 r 1.089 

East South CViitral 

m 

‘ 1.2SI1 ! 

1.635 ; 

9<>H : 

L.'itn ’ 

526 ! 

1 1.751 1 

321) 

1,612 

299 

tVest South Central 

51 

1 547 : 

47 

: 7H4 ' 

HS i 

731 J 

1 68 I 

721 

101 

m 

Mountain 

1.288 

' 2.8W 

1,140 

. 2,9H7 1 

661 i 

4,731 '! 

1 844 i 

7,674 

023 

6,793 

Pacific 

394 ! 

i 1.800 , 

1 

C19 


3,58 j 

2.008 ! 

: 1 

1 499 ' 

1 1 

2.050 

417 

1,800 


SC 

ARLKT 

FEVER CA 

SE RATES 



08 cities 

3SS I 

310 1 

J 

i 402 

1 

308 1 

371 

301 j 

' 362 

320 

i 

382 

j 296 


1 


New England 

676 

372 

1 697 

313 ! 

577 

462 i 

474 

; 351 

' .584 

402 

Middle Ailani c 

392 

ZH i 

> 454 

299 !i 

404 

293 1 

413 

1 281 

1 415 

262 

East North Centrul 

395 

418 ' 

' 378 

3M3 : 

378 : 

377 

33^ 

430 

i 3S3 

391 

Wrid Noith <\*otrai 

6H^) 

335 

ii .*>4) i 

306 . 

.'iH5 ! 

! 271 ' 

.^3: 

3^>9 

518 

3i')0 

South Atlantic 

312 

Zi(i 1 

310 

272 ! 

290 i 

i 276 1 

3,55 

308 

1 306 

303 

East South Central 

48.3 

379 ' 

559 

233 j! 

3^6 ! 

1 143 i 

465 

132 

.582 

143 

West South Central i 

101 

108 ! 

' 78 

Ill 1 

95 : 

: 157 ’ 

105 

108 

112 

113 

Mouiitiuii 1 

305 

3 ‘.2 1 

L 200 

458 ;| 

157 i 

238 I 

174 

33.5 

278 

3.52 

Pacific j 

no ; 

202 ) 

' 104 

1 

204 ! 

92 

J08 ! 

1 104 ] 

i 217 

116 

144 

i 

! ^ 

1 

^ \ 

' 

! 




SMALLPOX <'ASE RATES 


08 cities 

21 j 

24 

17 

22 

14 

23 

1 

19 

20 

22 

27 

New Ettglaod 

0’ 

0 : 

1 

0 : 

2 . 

0 i 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

0 1 

0 1 

0 ' 

0 , 


0 

! 1 

Oj 

2 

0 

East North Central 

8 ’ 

20 

7 ; 

17 ’ 

ill 

30 

6 

23 

19 

23 

West North Central 

130 f 

07 

99 1 

00 ; 

78 ! 

87 

96 

149 

92 

139 

South Atlantic 

0 

2li 

i ^ . 

8 

2 1 

2 

18 

1 10 

10 

4 

East South Central i 

12 

e ; 

12 i 

18 . 

12 1 

0 

0 

1 12 

62 

18 

W'est .South Central j 

05 ‘ 

49 ' 

78 

45 

71 I 

17 

81 i 

1 28 

96 

70 

Mountain 

0 

35 ; 

44 < 

26 ■ 

0 1 

106 

17 i 

1 02 

9 

20 

Pacific 

43 

103 

:r2. 

71 . 

10 '• 

1 

71 

63 1 

1 ** 

27 



1 The (iKurfMi given in tills table are rates |ier 100,000 nopulation, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported* Populations used are estuuatod as of July 1, llOl and IVSO, respectively. 
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Summary of weekly rcporia from cities, March iS to April 18, 19Si-^Annual nUmper 
100,000 population, compared with rates for the correspondinq period of 1980^ 
Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


01 cities 

82 ’ 

15 ii 

20 

14 

23 ! 

,3! 

18 

16 


15 

New England 

10 i 

2il 

14 

10 

2 ! 

7 

10 

7 

i 7 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

2a 

14 I 

20 

10 

17 > 

14 

13 

20 

1 12 

14 

East North Central 

2S 

0 ' 

25 

11 

IH 1 

10 

14 

8 

1 10 

12 

West North Central 

47 

12 ' 

35 

6 

12 ' 

0 

15 

0 

! 29 

18 

South Atlantic 

49 • 

28 

32 

16 i 

39 1 

8 . 

30 

26 ! 

' 32 

23 

East South C’entral 

113 : 

78 , 

126 

97 

126 

39 ; 

69 

45 , 

« 76 

(A 

West South Central 

35 

25 

55 

32 

00 1 

36 * 

45 

2/. j 

; 45 

I 25 

Mountain 

35 

62 

fil 

53 1 

26 

26 1 

17 

26 

1 17 

9 

Pacific 

34 . 

i 

^i! 

41 

2 

14 

0 i 

1 

19 

.3| 

1 

1 2 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 

















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

Information has been received stating that the S. S. Betwenue 
arrived in Sydney, Australia, on January 14, 1931, with a case of 
smallpox on board. It was thought that the infection occurred in 
Shanghai, which was the vessel's previous port of call. The patient 
was placed in quarantine, the crew vaccinated, and the necessaiy 
disinfection of the ship carried out. No further cases occurred. 

AUSTRALIA 

Notifiable diseases — 52 weeks ended December 27, 1930 . — The follow- 
ing table gives the provisional figures for cases of notifiable infectious 
diseases reported in Australia during the 52 weeks ended December 
27, 1930. 


Disease 

Ill 

Victoria 

Queens* 

land 

South 

Australia 

West 

Australia 

Tasmania 

Feder- 

ated 

CRpital 

Territory 

Cerebrospinal fever... 


17 

3 

8 

2 

2 


Diphtheria 


8,225 


244 

1,032 

570 

9 


(0 

44 

5 

52 

26 

0) 



U) 

Q) 

119 

227 

1 



liCprosy ....... 

5 

2 




Lethargic encephalitis 

11 

12 

2 

7 


1 1 


Malaria ' 

O'i 


9 


8 

1 





5 

15 

4 1 

129 

i 

1 JL. 

303 

4S 

41 

75 

IS 

28 

1 

Scarlet fever 

13M 

hm 

015 

104 

291 

476 

49 

Tuberculosis 


1,237 

339 

427 

547 

202 

2 

Typhoid fever 


140 

139 ) 79 

118 

26 


Typhus, endemic 

0) 

0) 

0) 

7 

50 

(‘) 



■ Not notiOablo. 

CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Weeks ended April 11 and 18, 
1931 . — The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the weeks ended 
April 11 and 18, 1931, as follows: 


Wkse Ended ArniL 11, 1931 


Province 

Cerohro- 

spmaJ , Influenza 
fever j 

1 I>et hargic 
encepha- 
litis 

i 

Smallpox 

1 Typhoid 

1 fever 

Prines Rdward Ixland 1 ... _ . _ 

i 




Nova Scotia 

; 25 




New Brunswick 



1 


Quebec 

i 2 i 

3 52 1 



13 

3 

3 

Ontario , , , , ^ .. 


4 

Manitoba 

1 

Saskaidliewan 


5 

Altfertat 

1 



Britishrolamhiat 





Total , 





4 ; 79 

1 

9 

19 



* No cftae oCtiiy dimse included in tbe table was reported during tlie week. 
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Week Ended Arno, 18, 1931 


Province 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

fever 

Influenza 

Lethargic 

encoplia- 

litis 

Smallpox 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prince Edward Island * — 






No’^a Scotia 

3 

2 




firti'niitttffok - ... - 

1 



1 

Quebec - 




19 

Ontario T - - 

1 

>1 



7 

Manitoba 




1 

Saskatchewan - 




«i 

1 

Alberta 

1 i 


1 


British Columbia..^.-.... 

i 

11 1 


J : :: 





Total 

7 

14 j 


16 

29 



j 



I No east of any diseoso included in the table was reported during tbe week. 


Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended April 18, 
1931 . — ^The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
April 18, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

1 

Cases ! 

DltOfLse 

Cases 

Chicken pox.. 

IQl ; 

Puerperal septicemia 

1 

Diphtheria ... 

27 : 

Bcitrlet fever 

85 

German measles. ........... ...... 

10 

Tuberculosis.., 

67 

Influenza.. ............ ................. 

7 • 

Tvphold (ever 

19 

Measles - 

509 I 

Whooping cough... 

75 

Mumps 





Quebec Province — Vital statistics — February, 1931. — Births, deaths, 
and marriages for the month of February, 1931, in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, with deaths from certain specified causes, are shown 
in the following table: 


Estimated population 

.. 2, 782, 500 

Deaths from - f’ontliiued 



Births 

6, 051 

Measles 


14 

Birth rate per LOOO population 

27 9 

Nephritis 


167 

Deaths 

2.990 

rucumomu 


385 

Death rate per 1,000 population 

14 0 

Poliomyelitis 


2 

Marriages 

939 

Puerperal state 


81 

Deaths under 1 year 

7Wi 

torlet fever 



H 

Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births.. 

132. 1 

Syphilis 


17 

Deaths from— 


IVafnc 


10 

Cancer 

188 

Tuberculo«fis (pulmonary) 


211 

Diabetes 

22 

Tuberculosis (all other torms).. 


00 

Diarrhea 

113 

Typhoid fever 


13 

Diphtheria 

32 

Violence .. 


53 

Heart disease 

315 

Whooping cough 

...... 

49 

Influenza 

242 





CHINA 




Meningitis. — During the week ended April 4, 1931, 17 deaths from 
cerebrospinal meningitis were reported in Shanghai, China. During 
the week ended April 11,1 case of meningitis was reported in Hong 
Kong, and 5 cases in Canton. 
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COLOMBIA 

Influenza — Bogota . — According to a report dated April 9, 1931, 
there was a widespread influenza epidemic in Bogota, Colombia. 
Few deaths had occurred. A large proportion of the population of 
the city was said to be affected. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diiteanes — March, 19S1 . — During the month of 
March, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported in Yugo- 
slavia, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

Disease 

Cases 

. 

Deaths 

Anthrax 

\9 

1 23 

3 

Paratyphoid fever 

2 


(>rebro8plnal meninjfitis 

13 i 

i Puerperal sepsis 

4 

8 

Diphtheria anti croup 


77 5 

Hahles 

1 

1 

Dysentery 

' 23 

[ 179 

8 

Scarlet fever 

629 

86 

Eryaipela# 1 

7 

Tetanus 

12 

8 

Lethafffie encephalitii i 

1 

1 

Typhoid fever 

109 

10 

MeaslMi i 

1 1. 54.1 1 

84 

Typhus fever i 

10 

1 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE 

(C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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SJtfcl 




1 




pat* 1 •«-• 

: : 



CO « ?-l M * I 1 ! 1 

t t 1 1 1 

4 t 1 < ) 

(till 



'©cci- Im 

’ I' *«(* 


1 t « 1 » 1 

*-**-< « » 1 » CO ^ • » 

! 

R§"“ 1 

cc^T 1 



1-*^ I Ic4 Icsao*OiCio 

4 1 f 

I t t 

t t t 

~si”Ti 

■ Cl X X I 1 ^ 

' CO »*■ t— 1 1 


tc^-o-c^-o-w 1 io>©«0 


i ^ * I \ % t t * i-^ ^ t c I 

I I f I 4 1 I I ) -.r •* ‘ * • ’ 

I I « « 1 « I < I C*l »*« « f » « 

poGo;::u^;cjQuu op^cuq ;onwC;::^uuucwou 


>S * I ^ *‘ ’’ 5^5 

I ! : I « i;?li 

I I I I I ig^ 

o O W ^ fi^g 









CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PL A GLE— Continued 
(C indicates cases; D. di^ths; P. present] 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Contfnued 
IC indicAtes cases; D, deaths; P, present) 


ic«r 9 . 1081 
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* 

Mexico (see also table f>eiowj 

Jalisco (State)— ‘fiiadalajjira 

Juarez 

Mexico City and surrounding territory. 






CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continu 

S M ALLPOX—Contlnued 
(C Indicates cases; D, deaths; P» present] 


Ifay 8,. 1981 
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Canton 

Manchuria— Harbin (see also table below) 
Shanghai — 


CHOLERA. PLAGUEt SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 

fC Indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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CURRENT PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN 
THE UNITED STATES* 

March 29-April 25, 1931 

The prevalence of certain important communicable diseases, as 
indicated by weekly telegraphic reports from State health departments 
to the Public Health Service, is summarized in this report. The 
underlying statistical data are published weekly in the Public Health 
Reports under the section entitled “Prevalence of Disease.” 

Influenza . — The mcreased prevalence of influenza, which first 
became suddenly perceptible in January in New York City and other 
North Atlantic sections, had largely declined on the east coast and 
the Great Lakes section when the outbreak appeared in the Southern 
Mississippi Basin and in the West, and recovery in those sections has 
been correspondingly slow. Thus, whereas on the North Atlantic 
coast the current period showed only about G3 per cent as many 
cases (261) as occurred during the same period bust year, the incidence 
in the Mountain and Pacific groups (1,387 cases) was 4.8 times that 
of last year. 

The current incidence for the reporting States as a w'hole (12,011 
cases) exceeded last year’s figure for the period by 81 per cent. 

Scarlet fever . — For the reporting States combined the incidence of 
scarlet fever (22,210 cases) for the current period is about 13 per cent 
higher than that of last year. In general the excess seems greater along 
the Atlantic coast than elsew'here. The North Atlantic group show^ an 
excess of 29 per cent and the South Atlantic 17 per cent over last year. 

Smallpox. — The total reported incidence of smallpox (4,008 cases) 
was 64 per cent of last year’s figure and was slightly lower than that 
of 1929. The South Central group, however, show'ed a 30 per cent 
excess over last year; the eight States comprising this group reported 
1,267 cases. By way of contrast, the nine States in the South Atlantic 
group reported only 56 cases. 

Meningococcus meningitis. — The recorded incidence of meningococ- 
cus meningitis, 612 cases, was 55 per cent of that of last year during 

* From the Offic* of SUtlstlcRj lovestigntloM, U, 8. Public llmlih Kervico. The number of State# 
Included for the vaiiooa diseases ere as follows: Typhoid fevw, 47; poliomyelitis, 48; meningococcus men- 
ingitis, 48; smallpox, 48; maaaiea, 45; diphtheria, 47; scarlet fever, 47; Induenza. 39 States and New York 
City, The District of Columbia la counted as a State in these reports. 

1 ( 1149 ) 
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the corresponding period. All regions were low in rdation to last 
year, except the South Atlantic, whm tiiere were64 cases as compart 
with 62 last year. In Maiyland 14 cases. were reported, as compared 
with 4 during the preceding 4-week period. In Illinois also there was 
an increase from 50 cases last period to 92 cases dming the current 
period. 

Diphtheria . — The steady decline in the reported incidence of diph- 
theria continues. For the reporting States as a whole 3,478 cases 
were reported, or about 76 per cent of last year’s number for the 
corresponding period. Most sections show approximately this rate 
of decline, and none equaled last year’s incidence. 

Typhoid Jever . — The recent incidence of typhoid fever is somewhat 
below that of recent years, viz, 513 reported cases during the current 
period, as against 663 for the period last year and 801 in 1929. All 
regions are low in relation to last year except the Mountain and 
Pacific. 

Poliomyelitis . — Recovery from the epidemic increase of last autumn 
in the incidence of poliomyelitis continues in the slow and somewhat 
irregular fashion characteristic of this disease. The reported inci- 
dence for all reporting States (83 cases) was about 30 per cent in excess 
of reports for this season during each of the preceding two years. The 
situation appears to be the most favorable in the South. 

Measles . — ^This disease appears to be somewhat epidemic along the 
Atlantic coast and in the Great Lakes region, particularly in the 
South Atlantic section, where the reported incidence is about four 
times that of last year. 

Mortality, all causes . — The mortaKty from all causes in large cities, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, was exceptionally low, viz, 
12.9 per thousand population, annual basis. The average of the last 
five years was 14.3. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRESS IN KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

By Joseph W. Moontin, Surgeon, United Slates Public Health Semce 

CONTENTS 

Introduction. Part 11. C'are of the sick 

Part I. Prevention of Illness and promotion of Part III. Selected welfare activities. 

health. Summary and major reoomxnendationi, 

Introd action 

SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF STUDY 

The practice of public-health administration is becoming more 
exact. Methods have been developed which, when applied properly, 
give returns that can be measured in relation to the local problem and 
in comparison with accomplishments in other co m munities of similar 
circumstances. 
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In the derelopment and execution of a public-health program there 
are three miccessive steps : (1 ) Analysis of problem, (2) projection of 
a plan, and (3) periodic review or check of progress. The periodic 
check of progress should take into account changes in local conditions 
and advances in practice of public health administration, as well as 
the extent to which the local health department has measured up to 
its responsibilities. 

The city of Knoxville has followed the practice outlined above. In 
1923 a survey was made by Surgeon Carroll Fox of the United States 
Public Health Servioa. At that time he projected a plan wh'c'i to a 
great extent forms the framework of the present health organization. 
A formal check of progress was made in 1924 by Dr. W. S. Rankin 
and again in 1926 by Dr. C. St. Clair Drake, both of the American 
Public Health Association. Each time certain changes in the pro- 
gram were suggested. An interim check was made by the city health 
officer. 

The study herein reported was made in response to a request 
initiated by the city manager and the city health officer, and approved 
by the several local agencies participating in public health and related 
activities. The purposes of this study were (1) to check the progress 
made since the plan was originally projected and (2) to assist in 
adapting the future program to contemplated changes in personnel 
and plan of organization. 

In conducting the study a special effort was made to determine the 
quantity and quality of the work being performed, and the efficiency 
and adequacy of the several elements of the organization. Particular 
attention w^as given to those agencies supported in whole or in part by 
public funds, and whose work for the most part is devoted either to 
the protection of the public health or the care of beneficiaries of the 
treatment facilities supplied by the city. Other agencies participating 
in or bearing a relationship to these functions were reviewed in less 
detail and mainly for the purpose of determining the extent to which 
the city could rely upon them for the performance of essential 
services. 

COLLECTION AND PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The material submitted in this report and the conclusions drawn 
are based upon the records of the agencies involved. In a few 
instances it was necessary to resort to estimates, but these estimates 
are based upon some recorded information. The calendar year 1929 
was used for statistics of births, deatlis, and coramimicable diseases. 
The reports of activities cover the nearest completed fiscal year of the 
organization under consideration. The fiscal year for the city is 
October 1 to September 30; for the schools, July 1 to June 30; and 
for the nonofficial agencies it is quite vaiiable, although the calendar 
year is generally followed. 
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The report has been prepared in two main sections: {!) Frevon- 
tion of Illness and Promotion of Health; and (2) Care of the Side. 
Very brief consideration is given to selected welfare activities. The 
''Summary of Findings and Major Recommendations’' concludes the 
report. The section on “Prevention of Illness and Promotion of 
Health” deals with such activities as have for their purpose the 
institution and application of measures which tend to prevent illness, 
or otherwise maintain the individual at the maximum level of effi> 
ciency and well-being. The section on “Care of the Sick” deals 
with those public measures and institutions which have been estab- 
lished for the treatment of the sick in homes, in hospitak, and in out- 
patient departments of hospitals. It is not possible to estimate the 
services rendered by physicians and dentists in their private capacity; 
and only such reference is made to private hospitals as will complete 
the picture of community service. No attempt was made to cover 
the field of general welfare, but rather the subject is considered in a 
broad way, and particularly in its relationship to the various phases 
of prevention and treatment of illness. In all instances, activities 
having a bearing on health are interpreted in terms of their suitability 
to the neods of the community, and recommendations are made with 
the same thought in mind. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF KNOXVILLE 

The city of Knoxville is located in tlie center of the Great Valley 
of East Tennessee, on the Tennessee River about four mUes below 
the confluence of the Holston and the French Broad Rivers, which 
form the Tennessee River. The first settlement on the present site 
of Knoxville was established in 1786 and was knowm as White’s Fort. 
The city proper, however, was founded in 1791 and was incoqmrated 
by the State legislature of Tennessee in 1815. Knoxville wa.s the 
capital of the “Territor}' of the United States South of the Ohio 
River” until 1796, when the State of Tennessee was organized; then 
it became the capital of Tennes-sce and remained so until 1811. From 
time to time changes in the city boundaries were made and adjacent 
towns were included. The last great change in boundaries, however, 
was made in 1917, when the area was increased from 3. 97 to 20.24 square 
miles, thus including practically all the built-up surrounding sections 
and much unimproved land. At the present time approximately 50 
per cent of the area of the city is classed as unimproved land. 

PopiUation . — The population of Knoxville, acixirding to the census 
of April 1, 1930, was 105,795. The data on composition and char- 
acter of the population compiled in the 1930 census are not available. 
The racial distribution of the population, according to the 1920 
census, was as follows: Native white, 84.5 per cent; colored, 14.5 
per cent; foreign bom, 1.0 per cent. 
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Age distribution of population 

[1920 United States Census] 



Knox- 

vlUe 

United 

States 

urban 

popula- 

tion 


Knox- 

ville 

United 

Ststee 

urban 

popula- 

tion 

Under ft.. i 

Per cent 
10.0 
lai 
9.0 

Per cent 
9.7 

} 17 9 

l«t tn 10 

Per cent 
9.9 
42.0 
18.3 

Percent 

} 

21. S 

5 to9 

20 to 44 

10 to 14 

45 and over _ * _ 




The growth of population since 1820 

1820 
1850 
1880 


2, 000 
2 , 076 
9 , 693 


1910 . 

1920 . 

1930 . 


36 , 346 
77 , 818 
105 , 795 


Resources . — Thero are approximately 350 manufacturing plants 
whose products in 1928 were valued at $91,806,000.00, and which 
give employment to 18,000 people. There are 135 wholesale and 
jobbing houses doing an annual business of $100,000,000.00. The 
principal products of the industries are cotton cloth and garments, 
marble, wood products, machinery, flour and feed. The area sur- 
rounding Knoxville contains many fertile farms, a diversity of mineral 
deposits, forests, and abundant water power resources. Smoky 
Mountain National Park is but a short distance from Knoxville. 
The University of Tennessee, with all its departments except those 
of medicine, dentistry, and phannacy, is located in Knoxville. The 
enrollment during the regular scholastic year averages around 2,500 
students. 

Plan of government , — The city was incorporated in 1815. It was 
governed by a mayor and board of aldermen from then until 1911, 
w^hen the commission form of government was established. In 1923 
the present council-manager form of government was instituted. 
There arc five administrative departments, each under the charge of a 
director appointed by and responsible to the city manager — depart- 
ment of law, department of finance, department of safety, department 
of public service, department of welfare. Within each department 
there are a number of bureaus or services, each in charge of one person 
who is accountable to the department director and through him to the 
city manager. The power of appointment is vested in the city man- 
ager, and all emplo 3 ’ees servo for an indefinite period at the pleasure 
of the city manager. In practice, however, matters of appointment 
are delegated very largely to the department directors and the chiefs 
of the bureaus or services concerned. 

Finances , — ^The city operates under a budget system. Prelimi- 
nary estimates are prepared by division directors in conference with 
the chiefs of the bureaus. These estimates arc then passed to the 
city manager for review before being submitted to the city council. 
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The aeeeesed valuation 

Bealty 

Personalty 

Utilities 


$123,SSO,OSO 
18, 070. H6 
12, 231, 015 


Property is said to be assessed in the neighborhood of 80 per cent 
of its true value. The city tax rate is $2.10 on the $100 valuation. 


Operating expenditures, 19£9 ' 



Banitaiion or protection of cleanliness. 


774,206 


Highways. 


319. C20 


Charities, hospitals 4 11, 616 

Schools 1, 174, 736 

Libraries iX SSl 



Becreation 42,432 .40 

Miscellaneous 67, 800 ,66 


Botal 8,641,178 86.08 


1 The classification is that u.sed by the city auditor. Eipenditurcs for permanent improx'emonts, opera* 
tlon of public^sendce enterprises, and interest on the public debt art' not included in theoperatins ospenses 
as given in the above table. 

»The item “Conservation of health*’ included $40,000 appropriated by the city for the support of the 
Beverly Hills Sanatorium. 

Part L Prevention of Illness and Promotion of Health 


DEFINITION OF SEBVICE 

In order to take full advantage of the moasurea which will prevent 
illness and promote health, machinery must be established for giving 
practical application to the rapidly growing knowledge in this fi<dd. 
In part the attainment of health is a responsibility of the individual. 
Private physicians and dentists play a great r6Io; in fact, they con- 
stitute the principal element in the sendee. A large part of the 
program, however, devolves upon public or governmental agencies. 
The enforcement of laws and regulations pertaining to health and 
sanitation fall within the police powers of a municipality. Such a 
limited program, however, is not sufficient, since a largo percentage of 
the population can not, or at least at this stage of development, will 
not, take full advantage of other preventive measures unless facilities 
are made quite readily available. It therefort? becomes necessary for 
a municipality to include in the general program of community better- 
ment, facilities whereby persons, especially those of limited means or 
of totally inadequate resources, may receive the full benefit of preven- 
tive measures. The following activities wliich are directed towards 
preservation of a normal condition of body and mind are commonly 
dassed as health services and are embraced in the program of a modem 
health department 
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H/eoUh edwaiion . — The essential facts about health and disease 
are imparted by means of literature, motion pictures, exhibits, class- 
room instruction, and, more particularly, through public-health 
clinics and conferences. 

Vital statistics . — Births and deaths arc recorded in order that there 
may be some permanent record of the persons bom or dying in the 
community. Death certificates are studied for the purpose of deter- 
mining the various causative factors and the disease problems of the 
community. 

Environmental sanitation . — Provision is made for determining and 
correcting the various physical conditions in man^s environment which 
may be prejudicial to his health, such as the breeding of insects which 
transmit disease, improper housing, improper sewage disposal, end the 
like. 

Control oj milk and food supplies . — These important articles are 
protected by means of a sanitary inspection service and by instituting 
such processes as pasteurization of milk. 

Water . — The health department assumes the responsibility of deter- 
mining the sanitary quality of the water supply and of causing the 
necessary protective measures to be instituted. 

Control of acute communicable diseases . — This is accomplished by 
lessening the possibility of contact with persons suffering from trans- 
missable diseases; by instituting such measures as immunization, 
ivliich will increase the power of resistance of the individual; by pro- 
viding facilities whereby communicable diseases may be treated in 
the most effective manner; and by studying the various factors and 
influences which may determine the prevalence of such diseases. 

Control oj tuberculosis. —The plan embraces a careful search for cases 
of tuberculosis and persona in contact with cases; employment of 
nurses to assist in the home care of the sick; and the establishment of 
facilities for hospitalizing patients who can be treated more satis- 
factorily in institutions. 

Venereal diseases. — for the treatment of infected individ- 
uals are made more readily available and other control measures are 
instituted which will tend to le.ssen the possibility of the transfer of 
the infection. 

Maternity hygiene . — Expectant mothers are afforded facilities for 
acquiring information concerning the hygiene of this period. Clinics 
and nursing service arc made available to those not in a position to 
secure such care through private sources. 

Child hygiene . — From birth the child is placed under the supervision 
of a private physician or a clinic, and niii'ses periodically visit the 
homes to instruct mothers in the proper care of children. Facilities 
are established in the schools and elsewhere whereby physical defects 
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and disorders can be located in order ^at parenta may instittite 
corrective measures. 

Industrial and adult Conditions xmder which individuals 

work are made as sanitary and healthful as possible, and every safe* 
guard is thrown around the workers in order that their health may be 
miuntained in the best possible condition. They are protected from 
hazards which can be avoided. 

Degenerative diseases. — ^Diseases, such as heart disease, diabetes, 
kidney disorders, and cancer are now taking a great toll of life. Much 
of this loss can be avoided by the detection of these conditions in 
their early stages. 

Laboratory . — Many diseases and disorders as well as the sanitary 
quality of milk, water, and other articles of food can not bo determined 
except with the aid of a laboratory. As a consequence, a satisfactory 
community health program must include diagnostic laboratory 
facilities. 

Miscellaneous service . — Each community may have problems of 
its own, such as malaria, plague, goiter, dysentery, intestinal para- 
sites, and many other diseases which are preventable, at least in part, 
and for which science has made available corrective measures. 

PUBLIC HEALTH OUGANIZATION 

The extent to which each of the activities enumerated are developed 
in a given community may be determined by such factors as avail- 
able funds, the needs of the conununity, or the relative importance 
locally of the several services. The plan under which health service 
is being performed in Knoxville and the cfliciency and adequacy of 
such services are discussed in succeeding sections of this report. 

The health of any community is influenced by the health of con- 
tiguous areas. Furthermore, a State health department has certwn 
local responsibilities. It is, therefore, necessary briefly to review the 
plan of health service of Knox County and the State, of TennpvS.see and 
the relationships of these organizations to the health service in the 
city of Knoxville. 

State department of public health . — The State Department of Health 
of Tennessee is located at Nashville. It has general supervision 
over matters pertaining to the health and live^j of the people of the 
State. Certain standards of public health practice are defined in 
State laws and regulations of the State department of health, and the 
State department of health is charged with their enforcement. Such 
laws and regulations cover registration of births and deaths, control 
of communicable disea.ses, construction and operation of water and 
sewage treatment plants, stream sanitation, and similar items related 
to the protection of the public health. A few services must of neces- 
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rity be rendaed directly to the mdividual citizens of the State by a 
State department of health, but it is the policy of the Tennessee 
State Department of Health to discharge its responsibility to local 
areas by promoting the establishment of and working through effec- 
tive local health organizations. The State department renders 
financial assistance to such local health organizations and exerts a 
certain amount of supervisory influence over them, largely by a 
plan of consultation service. State health activities pertaining to 
food are under the State department of agriculture. Those pertwn- 
ing to health and safety in industiy are discharged by the State de- 
partment of labor. Physicians ere licensed by the State medical 
examining board. The manner in which the State department of 
health participates financially and technically in the bureau of health 
of Blnoxville is discussed in succeeding sections of the report. 

County health service . — On July 1, 1928, the county, in cooperation 
with the State department of health, established a county depart- 
ment of health to serve Knox County, exclusive of KnoxvUle. The 
personnel, at the present time, consists of one full-time medical 
health officer, one sanitary inspector, two public health nurses, and 
one clerk. The total budget is $14,656, of which $9,656 is contrib- 
uted by the county, and $5,000 by the State department of health. 
The county department of health, in so far as its limited resources 
permit, conducts a generalized public health program directed toward 
the prevention of illness and the promotion of general health. A 
physician from the Beverly Hills Sanatorium operates the tubercu- 
losis clinics. Patients suffering from venereal diseases are cared for 
at the Knoxville city bureau of health venereal disease clinic. The 
county employs one county physician and one visiting nurse to care 
for the sick j)oor. Patients may be seen in the office of the county 
physician, or, when necessarj', they are treated in their homos. Those 
suffering with tuberculosis arc hospitalized at Beverly Hills Sana- 
torium. The county has a contract with the Riverside-Fort Sanders 
Hospital for hospitalization of white patients, and with the city of 
Knoxville for hospitalization of colored patients at the Knoxville 
General Hospital. 

HISTORY OP PUBLIC HEALTH SEKVTCE IX KXOXVILLE 

Status in J92S . — In 1923 a survey of public health service in Knox- 
ville was made by Surg. Carroll Fox of the United States Public Health 
Service. At that time the city health department was under the 
charge of aphj^ician engaged in private practice who devoted but a 
few hours a day to (he w'ork of the department. The office of the 
city health department and the laboratory of the city health depart- 
ment were combined and operated in conjunction vrith the private 
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laboratoiy and private oflBce of the city health officer. The per- 
sonnel of the city health department was as follows: 


Health officer, part-time — 1 

Clerks 2 

Laboratory technicians — I 

Inspectors — 6 

Fumigators 1 


The total city appropriation for health work proper was $11,000. 
In addition, the city subsidized the venereal disease clinic of the 
health center to the extent of $3,000, making the total appropriation 
by the city for the protection of the public health $14,100. The 
records, however, credit the city with an expenditure of $17,404. 

The Knoxville Health Center was oi^anized in 1920 to supplement 
the program of the city health department and to provide means 
whereby indigent persons might obtain ambulatory treatment and 
nursing care. The building also housed the Red Cross, Tuberculosis 
Society, and a branch laboratory of the State health department. 
The cost of the health center proper was $26,333, which was defrayed 
by private donations and miscellaneous receipts. 

The school board was employing 2 white physicians and 1 colored 
physician, all on a part-time basis, 4 white nxirses and 1 colored nurse, 
and 1 supenusor of nutrition. The program then, so far as the rec- 
ords indicate, appears to have been very much as it is at the present 
time, except for a slight increase in the nursing service. The approxi- 
mate expenditure was $10,000. 

In summary, it appears from the records that the total number of 
employees engaged in health work during the fiscal year 1922-23 was 


as follows: 

Health officer, part-time 1 

School and clinic physicians, part-time 5 

Sanitary inspectors 6 

Laboratory technicians 1 

Public health nurses 13 


The total expenditure by all agencies including the health center 
was $53,737, or 61.5 cents per capita. The appropriation for the 
city health department proper, how'ever, was only $17,404, or 19.9 
cents per capita. 

SubsequerU progress . — A trained public health officer was employed 
on a full-time basis in May, 1924. Since that time other technical 
positions have been placed upon a professional and full-time basis. 
The total number of technical employees engaged by the city bureau 
of health has increased from 10 in 1923 to 55 at the close of 1929. 
In some instances this increase represents merely a transfer of person- 
nel from nonofficial to official agencies, while in other cases it repre- 
sents an absolute increase in number. 
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M0eord$d ^sipmMuret /pt health sertfiee exdtieive af board of edueoHm and 

nursing fees 


nscalTMor 

ToU! 

•moant 

P«f 

capita 

Fiscal year 

Total 

amount 

Per 

capita 

1982^38 

i$53, 737.00 

1 05, 000. 00 
68,000.00 
61,298.76 

CetUi 

61.6 

60.0 

62.6 

64,1 

1026-27 

$62,631.76 

66,387.23 

66,061.73 

74,282.00 

CeniM 

03.0 

65.7 

05.8 
00.7 

1033-24 

1027-28 

1M4-25 

1028-20 

1086-aa 

1020-31^1 






It was not always possible to analyze these expenditures in sufficient 
detail to segregate expenditures for public health from funds used for 
other purposes. The figures do not always represent expenditures for 
comparable items. For example, up to 1927 the cost of the city phy- 
sicians was included with the health service; prior to the opening of 
the contagious disease hospital the cost of the smallpox pest house was 
charged to the bureau of health; and in like manner certain of the 
health-center clinics received a gmall subsidy from the city, but the 
entire support of the clinics was credited to the budget for health 
service. Appropriations made by the school board and nursing fees 
are not included since the fiscal year 1924-25, but the fiscal practice 
of previous years could not be ascertained. From the meager informa- 
tion obtainable the following statement concerning expenditures 
seems warranted: During the fiscal year 1922-23 the appropriation 
for public-health work given to the bureau of health was $17,404, or 
approximately 20 cx^nts per capita; during the fiscal year 1929-30, 
the appropriation for public-health service given to the bureau of 
health was $74,282 or 69.7 cents per capita. A very large part of 
this increase in expenditure has occurred through the transfer of 
personnel and activities of privately supj)orte(l agencies to the city 
bureau of health and does not represent any great increase in total 
personnel or service. During the period certain othw significant 
improvements were effected. 

The city has constructed a thoroughly modern water treatment 
plant with sufficient reserve capacity to meet increase in population 
for some time to come. The service has been extended so that now 
9C.4 per cent of the dwellings are connected to the public supply. 

More than 6,000 surface privies have been replaced by sanitary 
pit privies. Recently a $2,000,000 bond issue was passed, providing 
for the construction of sewers. When tlie projected sewer extension 
work shall have been completed, sewers will be available to approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the dwellings. 

The standard milk onlinance reconmiended by the United States 
Public Health Service and the State department of health has been 
passed and the milk supply has been improved very markedly. In 
a recent rating of the Knoxville milk supply made by the State depart* 
ment of health, raw milk rated 91 per cent, raw milk for delivery to 
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plants 89 per cent, and pasteuzization 63 per cent of oompliwce with 
the provisions of the ordinance. 

A modem diagnostic laboratory has been established in a building 
devoted exclusively to the purpose. This laboratory is operated in 
conjunction with a branch laboratory of the State department of 
health. 

In the interval since 1923, when the office of the city health depart- 
ment was located in the private office of the health officer, the depart- 
ment has occupied different quarters, including the city market build- 
ing, welfare building, and health center, but now it is quite adequately 
housed in a separate building, adjacent to the city hall, which has 
been leased by the city. During this time practically all health activi- 
ties formerly borne by voluntary agencies have been transferred to 
the city and are now being conducted by the city bureau of health. 

Further details concerning the present status of the public health 
service in Knoxville, together with recommendations for the future, 
appear in succeeding parts of this report. 


Summary of rcUinga, 19£6, 1937, 19S0 
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Item 


Vital atatistloe 

Commanlcable dlsea*^ control 

Venereal disease control 

Tubercalosis control 

Maternity hygiene ‘ 

Infant hygiene » 

Preschool hygiene ‘ 

School hygiene » 

Food and milk control > 

Sanitation * 

Laboratory 

Popular health instruction 

Cancer control 

Heart disease control 

Total 


t These .services were combined under the beading Health of the Child" In the second edition of the 
appraisal form. 

< These services were combined under the beading "Sanitation" in the second edition of the appraisal 
form. 


NoTE.<~The total score attained in lOIM was 351 out of a possible l.(X)0 points, but neither the appraisal 
form allowance nor the score attained in the several Items of service could be osoartainad. 


The health service of Knoxville was appraised in 1924 by Dr. W. S. 
Rankin, in 1926 by Dr. St. Clair Drake, in 1927 by Dr. W. H. Ennois, 
and in 1930 by the writer. In each instance the appraisal form for 
cities, developed by the Committee on Administrative Practice of the 
American Public Health Association, was used, and the score was 
based on the service performed during the preceding year. Pre- 
sumably the first edition of the appraisal form was used by Doctor 
Rankin in 1924. The second edition of the appraisal form for city 
health work was used for the 1926 and 1927 surveys, while the third 
edition was used for the 1930 survey. The weights given the several 
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Itettis ftr6 aot the eanie in the three editioofir of the appraisal form* 
It is, however, estimated that the standards of the 1929 revision are 
about 10 per cent higher than those of the second edition. 

PRESENT PLAN OF SERVICE ORGANIZATION 

Services , — ^The following health and related services are performed 
by the agency under which the services are listed; 

City bureau of health: 

Registration of births and deaths. 

Control of communicable diseases. 

Environmental sanitation. 

Control of food and milk. 

Infant and preschool hygiene. 

Public health and bedside nursing. 

Venereal disease and tuberculosis clinics. 

Laboratory, 

Popular health instruction. 

Dental clinic. 

Knoxville school board : 

Physical examination of school children. 

Health teaching. 

Dental clinic. 

Salary of five public-health nurses employed by the city bureau of health. 
Knoxville General Hospital: 

General hospital service. 

Contagious-d isease hospital. 

Out-patient departraei\t including prenatal clinic. 

City physicians: 

Treatment of patients in homes and city jail. 

Determination of eligibility from the medical point of view for admission to 
the General Hospital. 

Beverly Hills Sanatorium board: 

Beverly Hills TubercuJosis Samitoriura. 

Assistance in conduct of tuberculosis clinics for city and county* 

Department of public works: 

Garbage and refuse collection and disposal. 

Operation of water and sc'wenigo systems. 

Plumbing and housing inspection. 

Nonofificial health ageucies: 

Nonofficial health agencies do not conduct indei>endeni health activities but 
rather supplement tiie work of official health agencies. 

Organization of Bureau oj Health . — TJio bureau of health is in the 
departraeut of public welfare. The health officer is appointed by and 
serves at the pleasure of the city luanajrcr. He, however, is account- 
able to the director of public welfare for the conduct of the bureau of 
health. The city charter specifics that the health officer may be 
either a physidan licensed to practice medicine in Tennessee or a 
doctor of public health. The qualifications for other employees are 
not specified. No mention is made in the charter or in ordinances of 
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the time employees shall devote to their duties or the conditions 
under which they may engage in other activities. 

The bureau of health operates on a budget which is prepared by the 
health officer. It must be approved by the director of public welfare 
and the city manager before being presented to the city council. 
The internal organization and management of the bureau is left very 
laigely to the health officer. 

FLAN OF ORGANIZATION— BUnEAU OF HEALTH 

CITY MANAGER I 


DIRECTOR PUBLIC WELFARE 

I 

HEALTH OFFICER 


BUREAU OF HEALTH 


Administration 

Cltnics; 

Prenatal. 

Well baby. 

Tuberculosis. 

DentiU. 

Venereal disease. 

Hralth Etamina- 
TIONS: 

Food handlers. 
Barbers. 

Beauty parlor at- 
tendants. 

CLrercAi.* 

Vital stHiistics. 

B ini gels. 

A 01*000 ts. 

HrAi-Tii Educatjon 

Division of laboratories 
and epidemiology 

Division of sanitation 

Division of nursing 

Serology. 
Bacteriology. 
Vaccines and sera. 
Quarantine. 
Investigations. 


Qenoral. 

Sewerage. 

W Rter. 

Milk and other foods. 
Mosquito abalemcnl. 

X ursiJig rare of indigent sick. 
^!tttfT^lly and chiKl lijgiene. 

( omintiulcablo discas***. 
bchool 


PERSONNEL 

Position and number of employees 


Position j 

Number of persons 

Total 


Full-time 1 Part-time 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Health officer 

1 


1 


1 


1 



0 

a 

DontiHs.*. — - 


3 

2 

NursCk'i ... - 

IB < 


14 

Inspectors. i 

11 


11 

V'eterinarians.. ......... ........ 


2 

2 

rechnicians... 

4 


4 


14 

2 

ICi 

Total 

4 » 

12 

61 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


’byalk!4afis_........ 


G 

6 



2 

2 



Nurses' ... .... ...... 

5 


5 

>{uiiitionist 

1 


1 

Tot'll 

6 

« i 

f 

Grand total 

65 1 

a*! 

1 75 
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Quolificiiiwni 
health department employeei) 

TBAmiNO AND EXTERIENCB— PDBLIO HEALTH PHYSICIANS 




Education (years of resident study) 

Year 

of 

medical 

gradua- 

tion 

Public- 

health 

No, 

Penonnel designatton 

High 

school 

College 

Medi- 

cine 

Public 

health 

experL 

enoe 

(in 

years) 

1 

Heelih offlcAr .. 

4 

2 

4 

■M 



1 

Kpideoskilc^st 

4 

2 

4 

■ 

in 







TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE-SANITARIANS 




Education (years of resident study) 

Publio- 

bealth 

experi- 

ence 

(in 

years) 

No. 

Personnel designation 

High 

school 

College 

PuWic 

1 health 

Other 

scientific 

profes- 

sion 

1 

Chief sanitary officer.-. 

4 

1 

IH 
H ' 
H 

None. 1 

None. 

None 

1 None. ' 
None. , 

i 

None. 
None 
; None. 
None. 
None 
None. 
None. 

7 

% 

Sanitary officer 

4 

4 

! 8 

s 

...—do 

i 

1 

2H 

5 

4 


4 1 

1 None. 

0 

do - 

None. 1 

N<*ne. 

1 

28 

4 

do - 

None I 

4 

1 None 

1 4 

7 

Dairy inspector — .... 

214 

8 

Asaistant dairy irif^iector ... 

4 
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TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE-PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


No. 

Personnel divilgnatton 

E ducat 

High 

school 

Ion (years of resident study) Y>ar of 

1 gradua- 

) I turn. 

CollfliTA 1 1 Pul>lic - general 

niiTMug health , nursing 

! . . L 1 

Public 
heal til ex- 
Iierlenoe 
(m years) 

1 

DlreHor 

4 


3 

1 

Pi22 

7 

1 

Surwrvtsor 

4 

4 

3 

1 

11U2 

8 

i 

. - . do 

4 

0 

3 

» 12 

190S 

9 

1 

Buff nurse 

2 

0 

3 

0 


4 

1 

^ ^ do . , 

S 

0 

3 

0 

101ft 

6 

1 

— do 

1 

0 

3 

^ i 

1917 

3 

1 

do 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1919 

4 

t 


2 

0 

3 

0 

1919 

4 

1 


4 

0 

3 

0 ! 

1910 

I 5 

1 

do 

4 

1 

3 

0 ‘‘ 

1020 

* 4 

1 


4 

0 

3 

0 ‘ 

1021 

i 5 

3 


2 

0 

3 

0 1 

1022 

! 5 

1 


3 

0 

3 

0 J 

1022 

; 1 

1 


2 

0 

3 

0 

1923 

1 i> 

1 

— . .do ! 

2 

0 

3 

u : 

1024 

! 4 

1 


2 

0 ; 

3 

0 ! 

1924 

! 3 

1 


1 

0 

3 

0 ' 

1924 

> 

2 


4 

0 

3 

0 ; 

1926 

1 

1 


3 

0 

3 

® 1 

1027 

2 

2 

do 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1938 

1 

2 

do 

4 

0 

3 

“1 

1929 

1 


> Weeka. 

EXPENDITURES iFlSCAL YEAR 192S 2^1) » 


City bureau of health: Amount expended 

Adinitilstration - 095, 49 

Vital statistics - 025. 87 

Communicable disease cxiutrol 2, 031, 10 

Venereal disease control 10, 500. 35 


^ These eJCDenditaros do not Include the operation of Uie uiberoulot'ia s?aitatoriiim, the commtmicehit* 
diseese lioe|»a«L tad oerteiii oUnios et the ireiierttl hospital whic)\ are of a public-health character. 
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City bureau of health — Continued. Amount exp^iiM 

Infant hygiene — $999. 00 

Public health nursing. 12, 160. 63 

Milk control — 6, 672. 99 

Other foodstuff control 6, 409. 20 

Public health laboratory 7, 864. 97 

General sanitation 12, 174. 45 

Miscellaneous - 231. 7!^ 

Total - 66,061. 73 

Per capita. . 638 


Board of education: 

Total expenditures 12, 265. 00 

Per capita . 118 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.: 

Total expenditure 22, 160. 00 

Per capita . 213 

Grand total expenditures 99, 486. 73 

Total per capita expenditure , 969 


COMMENTS 

In Knoxville, health and hospital services are administered by 
separate bureaus under the department of welfare of the city govern- 
ment, and all employees serve at the pleasure of the city manager. A 
great many health and hospital administrators feel that these services, 
either singly or combined, should constitute a primary unit of govern- 
ment accountable to the chief executive cither directly or through a 
board. 

The view is also held by many that a greater stability of organiza- 
tion w ill obtain and a higher type of person will be attracted to profes- 
sional positions when some definite legal provision is made for con- 
tinuity of tenure. It must, however, be said that under the present 
plan of governmental organization in Knoxville both health and 
hospital services have advanced quite satisfactorily but for some un- 
known reason the several bureaus have not been properly coordinated 
on a common purpose. This might be accomplished through the 
establishment of an advisory council in which w^ould be represented 
all agencies and organizations directly concerned or who have an 
interest in matters pertaining to health. 

The internal organization of the bureau of health appeal's to bo 
quite satisfactory. Some advantage might be gained through the 
establishment of a division of medical services in which would be 
placed control of communicable diseases, tuberculosis, and venereal 
diseases, maternity and child hygiene, and public-health nursing. 
The desirability of having this arrangement may be increased as the 
above services become more fully developed. 

Persons in administrative and the more highly technical positions 
appear to be well qualified. Many of the staff nurses and the sanitary 
officers, how^ever, have had little or no special public-health training. 
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The proyidon of the charter regarding the qualifications of the city 
healtli officer in some respects does not conform to the State law, 
which specifies that a health officer must have graduated from a 
reputable medical school. 

The city is to be commended for the rapidity with which it has 
increased its expenditure for public health, even though much of this 
increase has been consumed in taking over activities formerly sup- 
ported by private agencies. The present appropriation from city 
funds (63.8 cents per capita) and the total appropriation by all 
agencies, official and nonofficial (96.8 cents per capita) is far below 
the amount required to support properly the services embraced in the 
Knoxville program. The support of a health program sufficient to 
meet the needs of the average city requires an annual expenditure of 
about $2 per capita. Knoxville should therefore look forw'ard to 
additional expenditures for public-health service. 

VITAL STATISTICS 


Births and deaths from selected causes > 



1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Q 

Live births 

Number.. 

993 

1, 177 

1,558 

1,758 


Bps 


Rate 

13.5 

15.4 

19.7 

21.5 

21.3 


RHllhlrths 

Number *. 








Rate 







Total deaths.- 

Number.. 

WBmt 

BC31 

1,346 

1,196 

1,189 


j 

Rate 

17.7 

14.2 

17.0 

14.6 

14. 1 


Deaths under 1 month of age (neonatal) 

Number.. 

64 

74 

98 

83 

105 

83 


Rate 


62.9 

62.9 

47.2 

58.3 

44.3 

Infant deaths (under 1 year) 

Number.. 

171 

170 

219 

210 

187 

207 


Rate 

172.2 

144.5 

■ILtlil 

119.5 

103.9 

lias 

Maternal deaths (143-150) 

Number.. 

18 

16 

IS 

37 

28 

25 


Rate 

18.1 

13.6 

11.6 

21.1 

15.6 

13.4 

Typhoid fever (1) 

Number.. 

13 

15 

21 

18 

20 

13 


Rate 

17.6 

19.6 

26.5 

220 

23.6 

14.0 

Smallpox (6) 

Number.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


RaU 

1.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l.t 

Measles (7) 

Number.. 

3 

4 

70 

3 

2 

15 


Rate 

4.1 

5.2 

88.5 

3.7 

2.4 

17.2 

Scarlet fever (8) 

Number.. 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 


Rate 

1.4 

2.6 

5.1 

3.7 

2.4 

3.4 

Whooping cough (0)- 

Number.. 

19 

2 

22 

n 

6 

7 


Rate 

25.8 

2.6 

27.8 

13.4 

7.1 

6.0 

Diphtheria (10) 

Number.. 

10 

19 

22 

8 

8 

8 


Rato 

13.6 

24.9 

27.8 

9.8 

9.5 

9.2 

Influenxa (U) 

Number. - 

213 

67 

02 

17 

41 

91 


Rate 

289 0 

87.7 

116.3 

20.8 

48.5 

104.1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) (81-37) 

Number.. 

140 

131 

124 

116 

108 

134 


Rate 

190.0 

171.5 

156.8 

141.6 

127.7 

153.3 

Cancer (43-49) 

Number.. 

43 

45 

62 

56 

62 

62 


Rate 

58.3 

58.9 

78.4 

68.4 

1 73.3 


Pellagra (54) 

Number. - 

24 

12 

11 

17 

1 20 

20 


Rate 

32.6 

15.7 

13.9 

20.8 

23.6 

22.0 

Heart diseases, all forms (87-90) 

Number- - 

93 

94 


95 

108 

112 


Rate 

126.2 

123.0 

117.6 

116.0 

127.7 

128.2 

Pneumonia (all forms) (lOO-l) 

Number.. 

119 

100 

120 

S7 


120 


Rate 

161.4 

130.9 

151.7 

106.2 

126.5 

147.6 

Diarrhea and enteritis under 2 (113) 

Number. - 

49 

27 

35 

67 

41 

60 


Rate 

66.4 

35.3 

44.2 

81.8 

48.5 

78.0 

Acute and chronic nephritis (129) 

Number.. 

99 

80 

76 

78 

81 



Rate 

134.2 

104.7 

94.8 

96.2 

95.7 

121.8 

Auto accidents (188c) 

Number.. 

1 

10 

16 

14 

20 

14 


Rate 

1.1 

18.1 

20.2 

17.1 

23.6 

16.0 


> The numbers and rates nsed in this table were prepared from the records of the State reiristrar of vital 
statistics. In many instances these figures do not acree with reports of the. Knoxville Bureau of Health. 
These discrepancies are discussed in other sections of the report. 

< Not tabulated prior to 1923. 
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Births and daaOu from ssleetsd causes — Oontimied 



1924 

1026 

1026 

1927 

1928 

1920 

Live births—— 

Number.. 
Rate 

1,094 

22.1 

2.1S8 

23.0 

2,148 

22,6 



2;2S0 
a. 7 

Stillbirths 

Number 

110 

78 

124 

163 

128 

101 

Rate 

69.7 

86.6 

67.7 

61.2 

64.0 

44.7 

Total deaths 

Number-- 

1,344 

W 

1,426 

1,514 

1,660 

1,400 


Rate 

K9 

ki 

14.0 

16.7 

16.4 

18.6 

Deaths under 1 month of age (neonatal) — 

Number-- 

100 

81 

61 

02 

92 

91 

Rate 

60.2 

87.9 

42.3 

36.8 

38.8 

4a3 

Infant deaths (under i year) 

Number.. 

216 

179 

186 

184 

211 

181 

Rate 

107.9 

83.8 

86.0 

73.6 

89.0 

80.2 

Maternal deaths (143-160) 

Number.- 

22 

22 

10 

28 

16 

28 

Rate 

11.0 

10.3 

4.7 

11.2 

0.8 

ia2 

Typhoid fever (1) 

Numbcnr.. 

33 

21 

20 

12 

12 

16 

Rate 

36.6 

22.0 

2ao 

12.2 

11.9 

15.4 

Smallpox (6) 

Number. _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Rate 

1.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Measles (7) 

Number., 

21 

0 

6 

18 

6 

0 

Rate 

23.3 

0 

6.3 

13.2 

6.0 

0 

Scarlet fever (8) 

Number. - 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i 

Rate 

3.8 

2.2 

1.0 

8.1 

2.0 

to 

Whooping cough (9) 

Number.. 

12 

12 

6 

16 

3 

12 

Rate 

13.8 

12.0 

6.3 

1&8 

8.0 

ite 

Diphtheria (10) — 

Number.. 

8 

8 

10 

3 

6 

0 

Rate 

3.8 

8.6 

10.6 

8.1 

8.0 

a7 

Influenza (11) 

Number. - 

37 

46 

67 

48 

112 

88 

Rate 

41.0 

49.5 

69 6 

48 8 

110.9 

84.7 

Tuberculosis (all forms) (31-37) 

Nnmbet-- 

122 

111 

140 

124 

112 

1 83 

Rate 

136.6 

119.5 

146.4 

126.1 

110.9 

80.0 

Cancer (43-49)., 

Number.. 

00 

66 

80 

93 

81 

1 85 

Rate 

66.6 

71.1 

83.7 

04.6 

80.2 

! 8t9 

Pellagra (64) 

Number.. 

18 

42 

54 

60 

84 

28 

Rate 

20.0 

46.2 

66.6 

61.0 

33.7 

27.0 

Heart diseases, all forms (87-90) 

Numl>er.. 

138 

133 

172 

180 

! 160 

146 

Rate 

153 0 

143.2 

179.9 

183.1 

164.5 

140.6 

Pneumonia (all forms) (100-1) 

Number.. 

133 

98 

109 

169 

161 

96 

Rate 

147. 6 

105.6 

114.0 

I6i.8 

159.4 

92.4 

Diarrhea and enteritis under 2 (113) 

Numlier.. 

63 

62 

66 

81 

61 

87 

Rate 

69.9 

! 66.0 

68.6 

31.6 

60.4 

86.6 

Acute and chronic nephritis (129),. 

Number. . 

82 

89 

84 

103 

105 

92 

Rato 

91.0 

96.9 

87.9 

104.8 

104.0 

88.6 

Auto accidents (I88c) 

Number __ 

24 

23 

36 

1 

33 

46 


Rate. 

26.6 

24.8 

36.6 

19.3 

32.7 

[ 

43.3 


*Not tabulated prior to 1923. 


Total live-birth and total death rates are per 1,000 population, stillbirth, infant death, and niatero^ 
death rates are per 1,000 live births. All other rates are per 100,000 population. 

Analysis of birth and death rates . — The apparent low birth rates 
during the years 1918, 1919, and 1920 were probably due to incom- 
plete registration. During the remainder of the period under con- 
sideration the rates were quite constant and about the same as those 
which obtained in the cities of the United States registration area. 
Figures on stillbirths prior to 1923 were not tabulated. During the 
succeeding years the stillbirth rates were slightly higher than those 
for the cities of the registration area. 

The total death rates have remained from 1 to 2 points above the 
cities of the registration area, but many cities of Tennessee have even 
higher rates. Infant (children under 1 year) mortality rates are 
unusually high, averaging about 30 points above cities of the regis- 
tration area and far in excess of the rates which might be expected 
where preventive measures are adequately and effectively applied. 
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The average maternal mortality rate is well above the usual experi- 
ence; and for certain years has been twice that of the cities of the 
r^;istration area. To a limited extent the high rates may be attrib- 
uted to nonresident deliveries in local hospitals; but the rates can not 
be explained on the basis of deliveries by midwives or the negro 
population. While there has been some fluctuation in these rates 
from year to year, there has not been any great change since 1918. 

Knoxville has one of the highest typhoid fever death rates of any 
city of its size. A very perceptible drop occurred in 1926, due prob- 
ably to improvement in sanitation; but since that time there has been 
a slight upward trend. The smallpox rates, in contrast with those 
for most diseases, are very good, there being only three deaths re- 
ported during the last 12 years. The vigorous vaccination program 
pursued by the city can probably be credited with at least a part of 
this achievement. There seems to be an excessive number of deaths 
from both measles and whooping cough, especially during epidemic 
years. The death rates from diphtheria and scarlet fever are about 
the usual experience in cities throughout the country, although these 
diseases are, as a rule, quite mild in the southern portion of the 
United States. The tuberculosis rates show a very definite downward 
trend. While the rates compare very favorably with those of the 
State as a whole, they are unduly high, particularly since city deaths 
occurring in the Beverly Hills Sanatorium are not charged to Knox- 
ville. City deaths in Beverly Hills Sanatorium for the past three 
years were as follows: 1927, 18; 1928, 30; 1929, 44. 

The pellagra problem is indeed a serious one, the death rates being 
consistently the highest for any city or county in the State. The 
diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) death rates are high and fail 
to show any sustained downward trend. The number of deaths from 
this as well as other conditions peculiar to young children clearly 
indicate the need for a more vigorous child hygiene program. The 
death rates from malignant and degenerative diseases (cancer, heart 
disease, nephritis) are far below the rates which obtain in the cities of 
the registration area. The age distribution of the population (lai^'e 
number below 45 years) as given in the 1920 census might account 
for some of the difference. The figures on age distribution compiled 
for tlic 1930 census are not available, but it is questionable whether 
there will be any great change from the 1920 distribution. Beyond 
the facts stated, there is no apparent cause for the low rates for malig- 
nant and degenerative diseases. 

The number of deaths due to automobile accidents continues to 
increase. In 1919 there were 10 deaths due to this cause; in 1929 
there were 45 deaths. 
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BEQtSTBATIOKr OF BIBTH8 AND DBATHS 

The city of Bjioxville was admitted to the United States registra- 
tion area for deaths in 1917 and the birth r^istration area in 1927, 
having been taken in, in each instance, with the State of Tennessee. 
At the present time, E[noxville constitutes a single registration dis- 
trict. The health officer is r^istrar, but the duties are performed by 
a derk in the office who acts as deputy. A copy of each certificate is 
retained and the original is sent to the State r^istrar at Nashville. 
The data appearing on the certificates are quite completely tabulated 
and analyzed by the bureau of health, although in some instances 
standard practice was not inaugurated until the beginning of 1930. 

Gommenis . — The registration of births and deaths receives a score 
of 43.50 out of a possible 50 points. In the main, practice is quite 
good, but some loss was sustained since certain essential data were not 
available for years previous to the current one. There is a striking 
discrepancy between the statistics of births and deaths compiled by 
the city registrar and those compUed by the State registrar, notwith- 
standing the fact that the same source material is used by both. In 
part, this discrepancy may be explained by the fact that the city 
registrar is not using the Manual of Joint Causes of Death, thus 
bringing about occasional differences in the assignment of cause of 
death. Another possible reason is that the registration district 
formerly included a part of Knox County. These two reasons, how- 
ever, are not considered sufficient to account for such wide differences 
in basic data as were found. Differences between rates found in this 
study and rates appearing in earlier reports published by the city 
bureau of health are due largely to the fact that population estimates 
here used are based on censuses of 1920 and 1930 while estimates 
used by the city bureau of health in earlier publications were neces- 
sarily based on censuses of 1910 and 1920. 

Becommendaiiona . — It is recommended: 

(1) That the State and the local registrars determine the various 

factors causing differences in figures and that corrective measures, 
including the use of the Manual of Joint Causes of Death, be insti- 
tuted by the city registrar, * 

(2) That the copies of certificates retained by the local registrar 
be more securely bound and filed in such a manner as to insure thdr 
preservation. 

(3) That certain principal causes of death, and infant and maternal 
deaths, be analyzed in more detail, such detailed analysis to be ex- 
tended back over the years for which records are available. 
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COMOTNICABLX DIBSASB CONTBOL 

The control of communicable diseases was handled directly by the 
health oflGicer, until October 1, 1929, when financial aid was received 
from the State department of health thus making possible »he employ- 
ment of an epidemiologist on a permanent basis. The epidemiologist 
gathers the usual routine information on the major communicable 
diseases and these data are analyzed in quite a satisfactory manner. 
He also imposes the control measures such as quarantine and disin- 
fection, and supervises the release. A special epidemiological study 
of typhoid fever has been in progress for the past several years. Cases 
of communicable disease are visited by the nurses who assist in educa- 
tional work and do a certain amount of bedside nursing. Selected 
cases of communicable disease are hospitalized in the communicable 
disease unit of the General Hospital. This unit was opened in 
December, 1928; its capacity is 30 beds and it is thoroughly modem 
in design and equipment. It is operated by the Knoxville General 
Hospital in the same manner as the other divisions of the hospital 
are operated. 

At the present time there is no organized program of immunization 
against diphtheria or typhoid fever. Several years ago the county 
medical society objected to such activities on the part of the city 
bureau of health and the practice was discontinued. It was, however, 
agreed that the physicians in their private capacity would immunize 
all persons who would apply at their offices, if the bureau of health 
would furnish typhoid vaccine and diphtheria toxin-antitoxin. 
Diphtheria immunization continues to be an exclusive activity of the 
private physicians. The nurses of the bureau of health, however, 
under the instruction of the private physician have continued to 
immunize contacts with active cases of typhoid fever. There is no 
accurate record of the total number of persons immunized against 
typhoid fever or diphtheria. The records, however, show that 
sufficient typhoid vaccine was distributed during the year to immunize 
1,725 persons and sufficient diphtheria toxin-antitoxin to immunize 
345 persons. Vaccination against smallpox is a requirement for 
admission to the public schools. This regulation of the city board 
of education seems to be quite thoroughly enforced. The bureau of 
health also vaccinates contacts with known cases of smallpox when 
circumstances constitute an emergency. 

Comments . — The control of communicable diseases receives a score 
of 128.0 out of a possible 160. Reporting of communicable diseases 
is slightly more than 40 per cent of the requirements, even when 
diseases reported on the weekly summary report cards are included. 
These latter reports, however, are received rather late for the institu- 
tion of effective control measures. Control practice otherwise is very 
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good. It would seem, boweTer, . that nunes eoTild be utilized to a 
greater extent for gathering epidemiological information and tor 
imposing control measures. The epidemiolo^t could then devote 
more time to the study and definition of public health problems and 
to determining the most effective method for their solution. 

It seems rather peculiar that no cases of ophthalmia neonatorum 
have been reported or were otherwise known to tiie bureau of health. 
If one may judge the prevalence of gonorrhea among pregnant women 
by the presence of the infection among the clinic clientele, there is 
every reason to assume that cases of ophthalmia must be occurring, 
particularly since aggressive measures for prevention are not insti- 
tuted, only 164 ampules of silver nitrate having been distributed. 

The number of communicable disease patients hospitalized is 
slightly below the standard, although the performance is very good 
in view of the fact that the hospital was opened rather recently. 
Experience has demonstrated that it takes several years to popularize 
the use of a hospital for communicable diseases. The outstanding 
defect in the program for the control of communicable diseases is the 
small number of persons immunized against typhoid fever and diph- 
theria. At least until the sewerage system now contemplated has 
been installed and more homes are connected with it, a more aggres- 
sive typhoid immunization campaign is indicated. The present plan 
of having the physicians in their private practice do the immuniza- 
tion sounds very good in theory but in practice it does not seem to be 
effective since, from such records as could be obtained, there seems 
to be a distinct decrease in the number immunized each year since the 
plan was inaugurated. Every effort should be made by the health 
department to promote immunizations by physicians in their private 
practice. On the other hand, it is not soimd practice and physicians 
are exceeding their prerogatives when they attempt to take away 
from the health officer his most effective method of combating certain 
diseases. 

The communicable disease code does not conform with State laws 
and regulations of the State department of health. The present 
practice of following the State department of health regulations 
without having them enacted into local ordinances is not considered 
correct legal' procedure. The present ordinance, which requires the 
muzzling of all dogs allowed to run at laige and the destruction of those 
without muzzles, is essentially sound in principle but it is not enforced. 
If experience has proved that the enforcement of this ordinance is not 
feasible, a less drastic ordinance requiring the licensing of dogs might 
be substituted. In any event, however, there should be a more 
definite attempt to rid the city of stray and ownerless dogs, since the 
control of rabies and the relief from worry and expense incident to the 
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treatm«iit of dog bites will ultimately depend on keeping the dog 
population at a minimum. 

Recommendaiions . — It is recommended: 

(1) That the reporting of communicable diseases be improved and 
that doctors be encouraged to telephone reports in addition to making 
reports on the weekly summary report cards. 

(2) That the nurses be used to a greater extent for control measures 
and for collecting epidemiological data. 

(3) That the epidemiologist project a program of study with a 
view to determining and defining public-health problems as well as 
improving public-health practices. 

(4) That an effort be made to bring about a more extensive dis- 
tribution of silver nitrate solution for prevention of ophthalmia 
neonatorum and better reporting of the disease. 

(5) That the health officer he placed on the staff of the Knoxville 
General Hospital and be allowed to participate in the management of 
the communicable disease unit. ■ 

(6) That some plan be developed in cooperation with the county 
medical society whereby the bureau of health may actively engage in 
immunization, particularly against diphtheria, giving particular 
attention to children below the age of 5. 

(7) That the communicable disease ordinances be revised so as to 
bring them into conformity with State laws and regulations of the 
State department of health. 

VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 

The city bureau of health operates a venereal disease treatment 
clinic for persons meeting the eligibility requirements common to all 
treatment clinics,' The venereal disease clinic is housed in the Knox- 
ville General Hospital. The patients are treated by two part-time 
clinicians who are paid a nominal fee. The other employees are one 
social worker, one female nurse, one male attendant, and one clerk. 
During the year 1,806 patients made 31,467 visits to the clinic. In 
May, 1930, the clinic was opened to county patients, the county pay- 
ing a nominal sum. The follow-up work and other social hygiene 
activities in connection w'ith the clinic are performed for the most part 
by the social worker, who utilizes the services of the male attendant 
and the field nurses of the city bureau of health. The Camp Home for 
Friendless Women is operated by the city department of public welfare 
as a jail for female prisoners and a place of detention for venereally 
infected women who refuse to comply with clinic discipline. The city 
jail is used for male offenders. The police department also employs 
one policewoman who is frequently called upon to assist in venereal 

& Eligibility requiremonts common to all treatment clluics» see Part H/^Care of the Sick/* 
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disease control measures and sodai-hygiene actiTitieB. Onrtain of the 
voluntaiy agencies, notably the Church Misaixm of Help, assist in the 
social hygiene program, especially with unmarried mothers. 

Commenta . — ^Venereal disease control activities receive a score of 
43.50 out of a possible 50 points. While the total number of cases 
reported is well above the standard, these reports are received almost 
exclusively from the dinics and scarcely any from the private physi- 
cians and hospitals. The clinic program is excellent, although tiie 
quarters are totally inadequate and the work is therefore done under 
a decided handicsq). This condition is a^ravated by the admission 
of county patients. The follow-up work on clinic patients appears 
to be very good, but it would seem that a more active program of 
follow-up work might be developed as a service to private physicians 
and other agencies concerned with the venereal disease problem. 

Camp Home for Friendless Women is essentially a jail, and, while 
it may have some salutory influence in compelling clinic discipline, it 
is a decided handicap from the point of view of social restoration. If 
anything is to be accomplished in the latter field, it must be done 
in a place more suited for this purpose. Such an undertaldng, how- 
ever, should bo regarded as a social enterprise and should be conducted 
as part of a larger scheme for salvaging those who are capable of social 
and economic readjustment. Such an outlay purely for the puipose 
of controlling venereal diseases is not likely to yield returns com- 
mensurate with the investment. Camp Home is discussed more fully 
in the section devoted to welfare. 

A common impression is held locally that venereal diseases are 
unusually prevalent in Knoxville. In 1928 a study of venereal disease 
incidence in Tennessee was made by the United States Public Health 
Service, in cooperation with the State health department. The method 
pursued was to determine the number of persons under treatment by 
practicing physicians, clinics, and hospitals on a given day. The study 
revealed the following figures concerning the cases of both gonorrhea 
and syphilis among the white population of Tennessee cities. 

Cftse rate 

p&r ],000 


Memphis 17. 02 

Nashville - - 12. 96 

Chattanooga-- - - 18.71 

Knoxville •- 8. 72 


It would therefore appear from those figures that the very excellent 
program of venereal disease control in Knoxville is having its effect 
and that the supposed excessive prevalence as compared with other 
cities does not exist. There seems to be a very wholesome attitude of 
concern on the part of the health authorities of Knoxville for the 
venereal disease problem. 
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Sm^ommendoHons, — It is recommended: 

(1) That a more definite attempt be made to secme reports from 
prirate physicians and hospitals and that a plan of follow-up service 
be developed for private physicians on those private cases who refuse 
to take adequate treatment. 

(2) That more suitable and adequate clinic quarters be provided, 
thus making possible more satisfactory working conditions, more 
privacy for the patient and better separation of children and family 
groups from the common run of clinic patients. 

(3) That the county pay a sum more in keeping with the cost of 
service rendered to county patients. 

(4) That the clinic personnel be increased in order to hghten the 
load on the staff, thus making possible greater attention to the indi- 
vidual patient, particularly along the hues of social hygiene. 

(5) That the present standards of eligibility for admission to the 
clinic be modified and hberalized for cases of family syphilis and that 
the six months' residence requirement be waived for at least the 
acutely infectious cases. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 

The city bureau of health operates one diagnostic clinic for white 
patients and another for colored. The former is conducted at the city 
bureau of health and the latter at the colored library. During the 
year 1,329 persons made 1,418 visits to these clinics. Early in the 
summer of 1930 a special childhood tuberculosis clinic was estab- 
lished. The home-nursing service is done by the field staff of the 
city bureau of health under the direction of a specialized tuberculosis 
nurse. The nurse? served 874 patients to whom they made 2,395 home 
visits. Patients are hospitalized at the Beverly Hills Sanatorium, 
which is operated jointly by the city and county. During 1929, 
161 adults and 28 children from Knoxville were hospitalized at this 
institution, the period of hospital residence being from six to eight 
months. The superintendent of the sanatorium is in charge of 
clinics for the city bureau of health, thus affording an opportunity for 
the selection of patients for admission to the sanatorium and a place 
to which patients can be discharged for further observation and man- 
agement. There are no special provisions in the schools for children 
suspected of having tuberculosis. An active nutrition program, how- 
ever, is in operation, and arrangements have been made whereby all 
children arc given a hot noon lunch and the undernourished may also 
be given breakfast. One of the luncheon clubs operates a camp each 
summer for children predisposed to tuberculosis. The camp can 
accommodate about 20, 
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Comments , — ^Tuberculosis control receives a score of 68.80 out of a 
possible 90 points. The clinic service as now organized should be 
quite satisfactory when it becomes better established. As yet most 
patients are well advanced in the disease when they come to the atten« 
tion of the clinic, and the number of visits per patient registered is far 
too low. The intensity of the nursing service is not as yet up to 
standard, and there is very serious question concerning the necessity 
for the specialized supervisor of tuberculosis nursing. The present 
system of selecting patients for admission to the tuberculosis sanato- 
rium and discharging them to the field clinic should operate quite 
satisfactorily after it shall have been in operation for a reasonable 
period of time. The whole program seems to be developing quite 
apart from the private physicians, who should assume a greater 
responsibility for the management of the patient. There is a distinct 
need for a plan of cooperation between the bureau of health and the 
board of education whereby selected children may be given rest periods 
and have their school work adjusted to their physical condition. The 
Beverly Hills Tuberculosis Sanatorium is discussed in further detail 
in Part II, ^‘Care of the Sick.^' 

Recommendations , — It is recommended: 

(1) That a more definite effort be made to locate a greater number 
of patients, especially those in the early stages of the disease. 

(2) That the practicing physicians be utilized to a greater extent, 
especially in the management of patients following discharge from the 
sanatorium. 

(3) That the schools establish special facilities for children predis- 
posed to tuberculosis and that such work be conducted in close coop- 
eration with the childhood tuberculosis clinic of the city bureau of 
health. 

(4) That the mimber of visits by patients to the field clinic and by 
the nurse to the home of the patient be increased. 

MATERNITY HYGIENE 

In 1929, 2,266 births occurred, of which 2,230 were attended by 
physicians, 21 by mid wives, and 5 were unattended. Approximately 
30 per cent of births occurred in hospitals. A prenatal clinic is con- 
ducted twice a week by the Knoxville General Hospital at its out- 
patient department. One hundred and thirty-eight prenatal patients 
made 948 visits to this clinic. Patients not already under the nursing 
service are referred to the bureau of health. The nurses served 796 
patients, to whom they made 4,066 home visits. A large percentage 
of the prenatal cases carried by the nurses were beneficiaries of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Comments . — Knoxville has a maternal death rate slightly higher 
than that of the other large cities of the State and considerably in 
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excdas of that of the R^;i8tration Area. The unfavorable position 
of Knoxville in this regard can not be explained on the basis of the 
cdiored population or the number of deliveries by midwives. To a 
certain extent non-resident deaths play a part, but the number is 
not suiSSicient to explain the excess in deaths over that of comparable 
areas. There is no home delivery nursing service, and it may be 
desirable to develop a plan whereby nursing service at the time of 
delivery could be given in the home. The number of persons regis-- 
tered for prenatal clinic supervision is less than half of what it should 
be, although the number of visits per case registered is quite high. 
The maternity hygiene nursing service seems to have been fairly 
satisfactory during the past year except for the absence of a home 
delivery service. 

In view of the fact that the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. is to 
terminate its contract with the bureau of health for nursing service, 
it will become incumbent upon the nurses to develop some other 
method of approach. It is suggested that a plan might be developed 
whereby physicians would refer their private patients to the bureau 
of health for nursing service. Other desirable developments are a 
home delivery nursing service and a plan whereby patients may be 
admitted to the general hospital for delivery to be followed by a 
short period of hospitalization. 

Recommendationa . — It is recommended that: 

(1) A thorough study be made of maternal mortality, with a view 
to determining the relative importance of the several causes of death 
and for devising methods whereby the death rate can be reduced. 

(2) There be an expansion of the prenatal clinic and home nursing 
services. 

(3) A revision be made of record system in order that a notation 
may be made of visits by patients to private physicians and of the 
instruction given to field nurses by private physicians. 

(4) There be developed a home delivery nursing service and a 
greater utilization of the general hospital for obstetrical service 
through shortening the period of residence in selected cases. 

INFANT AND PRESCHOOL HYGIENE 

The infant and preschool age groups are handled very much as 
one. The bureau of health operates nine infant and preschool child 
health centers located in different parts of the city. Those health 
centers are located in churches or other semipublic places. Six are 
for white children and three for colored. Two white practicing 
physicians and one colored physician arc employed on a part-time 
basis and are paid a nominal fee for each clinic session. During the 
past year 276 clinic sessions were held. Five hundred and twenty- 
seven infants were registered at these clinics and they made 1,919 
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visits. The nurmng service is pelfonned by the bureau of heslth 
nursing staff as a part of their general nursing activities. The 
nurses carried 978 patients to whom they made 7,637 home vista. 
Baby boarding homes are not licensed by the city. The boarding 
of babies has not as yet developed on a very extensive scale. It is 
being xmdertaken in a limited way by the Children’s Bureau, one of 
the community welfare agencies. The Junior League operates a 
day nursery in the mill section. 

The preschool clinical service is not well developed, since only 188 
children were registered at the clinics. These c^dren made 1,658 
visits. The same children were visited by the nurses, who made 
1,310 home nursing visits. Each year an effort is made to examine 
children about to enter school for the first time. Last year 179 
children were registered at such clinics but there is no tabulation of 
the defects found or the corrections effected. 

Comments . — ^Infant hygiene received a score of 47.8 out of a pos- 
sible 80, and preschool hygiene received a score of 30.2 out of a 
possible 80. The infant death rate for the past three years has 
averaged 80.9. While this rate compares very well vrith that for 
the State as a whole, and with many of the larger cities, it is far in 
excess of the death rate which obtains where modem public health 
practices are given effective application. When the present pro- 
jected sewerage system shall have been completed, sanitation should 
then be quite satisfactory, and a further saving in child life will 
depend upon the personal instruction of mothers regarding infant 
care. The more intelligent and those of higher economic status 
should of course seek the advice of the family physician. For a 
large group, however, it will be necessary to establish means whereby 
this information may be easily obtained, as through infant welfare 
clinics, home nursing service, and the like. 

The present clinical and nursing service for infants is about 50 
per cent of what it should be. Similar services for the preschool 
children are totally inadequate. For example, 3,267 preschool chil- 
dren should have received clinical service when as a matter of fact 
but 188 were registered at clinics. Similar deficiencies exist in the 
nursing service. It also appears that a sufficient amount of work 
has not been done to detect and correct physicial defects among the 
preschool children. This is the age when corrective measures are 
most effective. 

Recommendations . — It is recommended that: 

(1) An extension be made of the clinical service for both infants 
and preschool children, notably the latter. 

(2) There be an extension of nursing service for both infants and 
preschool children, especially the latter. 
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Cl) A change be made in the leoord system whereby nurses may 
record visits of children to private physicians and instructions issued 
by private physicians to field nurses. 

(4) There be a greater utilization of the private physician for infant 
and preschool hygiene work. 

(5) A special study of infant mortality be made with a view to 
determining specific causes and devising effective and economical 
preventive measures. 

BCHOOI. HYGIENE 

School hygiene work is administered by the city board of education. 
The personnel consists of one white and one colored physician who 
work one-half of each day throughout the school year; three white 
physicians who work Z% hours per day for 2% months while the annual 
physical examination is being conducted; one white dentist and one 
colored dentist employed for part-time throughout the year; one su- 
pervisor of health instruction and nutrition; and five nurses who are 
assigned to the general district nursing service of the city bureau of 
health. The total expenditure for health work, not including the sal- 
ary of the supervisor of health instruction and nutrition, was $12,265. 

The pupils included in the program of medical inspection are the 
kindergarten children and those of the first, fourth, and sixth grades, 
the R. 0. T. C. of the high school (possibly half of the boys in attend- 
ance), and all pupils engaging in athletics. Vaccination is a require- 
ment for attendance. The children able to pay are expected to be 
vaccinated by their family physician, but the indigent are cared for 
by the school physician. The nurses do the routine inspection for 
communicable diseases and skin diseases, assist in the annual physical 
examination of children, and perform home visits for the purpose of 
inducing correction of physical defects. Dental clinics are conducted 
in the schools by the school board on Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
of each week and by the city bureau of health on Monday and Wednes- 
day of each week at the olilcc of the bureau of health. The dental 
work in the schools is limited for the most part to examination, 
prophyla.\is, and extraction, while w-ork done by the bureau of health 
is very largely reparative in character. 

The annual physical examination is conducted without removal of 
the clothing, and about two minutes are required for the examination 
of each child. The defects are reported to the parents by written 
notice, and the nurses do follow-up work to induce the correction of 
physical defects. The number of defects found is somewhat below 
that usually encountered, and this is particularly true of those defects 
which can be detected only by the more thorough type of examination. 
There is no record of the number of children who wont to the family 
physician for the more thorough type of examination. The nurses 
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record those corrections on which home visits are made but there is 
no record of other corrections. 

The school board engages in quite an extensive nutrition program. 
The supervisor of health instruction has charge of the nutrition work, 
including the cafeteria. All childron are weighed twice each year 
and the underweight children are weighed monthly. Underweight 
children arc given a free lunch in the middle of the day if they are 
unable to pay for same. The more extreme cases are also given a free 
breakfast. 

The required amount of formal classroom instruction in health is 
given, but below the seventh grade it is not based upon a standard 
textbook. The direction of this health teaching is a function of the 
supervisor of health instruction and nutrition. There are no special 
classes of any type for the underprivileged children, irrespective of 
whether the handicap be physical or mental. The board of education 
employs a director of physical education but the work is not coordi- 
nated with that of the city director of recreation and there appears 
to bo very little joint use of facilities. Only 6 of the 36 elementary 
schools have 4 acres or more of playground and only 1 high school 
out of a total of 6 high schools has 6 acres or more of playground. 
Several schools are lacking in adequate toilet and lavatory facUities. 

Comments . — The program concerning the hygiene of the school 
child is quite extensive and diversified, but its several elements are not 
properly correlated and directed toward the accomplishment of 
specific objectives. The greatest defect in the program is the sepa- 
ration of school medical service from other elements of the child-health 
program. The frequent, almost annual, turnover of medical per- 
sonnel precludes the possibility of tliere being a continuity of policy 
in regard to physical examinations. The practice of devoting not 
more than two minutes to the examination of each child, without a 
concerted effort to bring such children to the attention of the family 
physician for a more thorough physical examination, is not con- 
sidered good practice and rather tends to discredit the whole procedure. 
There does not appear to have been a definite check-up of the number 
of persons brought to the attention of the family physician or of the 
number of defects corrected. 

The number of nursing visits is well above the standard require- 
ment, although there may be some question concerning the effective- 
ness of these visits as may be judged by the limited corrective w'ork of 
which there is record. There appears to bo a great deal of complaint 
against the nursing service, very largely on the grounds that a nurse is 
not always available in the schools when she might be desired for first 
aid and similar work. The real foundation for this complaint could 
not be determined unless it be a desire for a nursemaid type of seiwice. 
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A ^peeUd oi health , teaching was made by Mrs. Arch Trawick, 
consultant in health teaching, of the State health department. 

The teadiing of health was reported by her to be very well or- 
ganized, wdl directed, and, in general, of a very high order. Im- 
pression, however, was gained that there was lack of correlation 
between the teaching of health and the other branches of the health 
service, and a consequent lack of understanding on the part of the 
child concerning the necessity of having corrective work performed. 
The system of awards for corrective work stresses dental and nutrition 
work at the expense of other essential corrections. 

The program of physical education as described should be quite 
satisfactory, although the, facilities are rather limited and they do not 
seem to be used to the fullest extent possible. The reason for the 
lack of coordination and definite integration between the physical 
education work of the schools and work of the city director of rec- 
reation was not understood but appears to constitute a serious defect 
in the program. On numerous occasions and by previous surveyors 
it was recommended that the medical aspect of the school hygiene 
work be placed under the city bureau of health. For reasons, many 
of which were not ascertained, such a transfer was not made. In 
fact a more definite separation is contemplated. At the opening of 
the coming school term the board of education will discontinue sub- 
sidizing five nurses of the bureau of health and will establish its own 
nursing service, thereby effecting a complete separation between the 
work of the board of education in the field of health and the bureau 
of health. Such a step will completely nullify all attempts which 
have been made to provide a unified program of child-health service 
continuing from infancy to adult life. 

Recommendations . — It is recommended: 

(1) That the school board transfer to the city bureau of health all 
of its activities pertaining to child hygiene except the formal teach- 
ing of hygiene. 

(2) That the city bureau of health employ a full-time physician, 
trained in child hygiene, who w'ill have charge of the school hygiene 
activities and assist in the conduct of the infant and preschool child 
welfare stations operated by the bureau of health. 

(3) That physical examinations of children be more thorough or 
that a more consistent attempt be made to place the child in the 
hands of the family physician for a more thorough type of physical 
examination, especially when serious defects are suspected or when 
a complete examination is otherwise indicated. 

(4) That the infant and preschool child welfare stations operated 
by the bureau of health be utilized for the more thorough type of 
physical examination of selected school children who are unable to 
pay the cost of such service by a private physician. 
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(5) That a more dehnite attempt be made to enlist the mteiest of 
the parents by having a lai^er percentage of them present at tibe 
physical examination. 

(6) That a change be made in the record system whereby visits to 
the physician will be entered as well as all corrections irrespective of 
who was responsible for the individual correction. 

(7) That health instruction and other phases of child hygiene be 
more definitely correlated in order that the child as well as his teacher 
may acquire a better understanding of the whole program. 

(8) That schools not at the present time so equipped be supplied 
with sanitary drinking foimtains, adequate lavatory facilities, indi- 
vidual towels and soap. 

(9) That there be an extension of the recreation facilities of the 
school board and the development of a plan whereby both the facili- 
ties and personnel of the department of physical education of the 
school system and of the city bureau of recreation may be imited 
on a common program of physical .education and recreation which 
will extend throughout the year. 

(10) That the proposed plan of developing a separate school 
nxirsing service be reconsidered and that an effort be made to develop 
a consolidated, generalized nursing service in cooperation with the 
city bureau of health. 

(11) That special classes be organized in the school system for the 
physically and mentally handicapped and that a system of supervised 
rest be instituted for children predisposed to tuberculosis. 

(12) That the “Blue Ribbon Program” of the State department 
of health be introduced as a means of promoting the correction of 
physical defects. 

FOOD AND MILK CONTROL 

Food . — The sanitation of food producing and dispensing establish- 
ments is carried out as a part of the general sanitation program and 
under the direction of the chief of sanitation, who exercises sanitary 
supervision over the down-town food establishments and the principal 
ones on car lines in outlying districts. Other food establishments in 
the outlying districts are handled by a district inspector. Hotels 
and lodging houses are handled in very much the same manner and 
by the same personnel. The rating system used for food establish- 
ments is patterned after the principle underlying the standard milk 
ordinance. All food establishments are required to have hot water 
(170° F. or above) for dish washing. After being washed the dishes 
are immersed in a chlorine solution containing not less than 35 parts 
per million available chlorine. Food establishments meeting the 
requirements of the bureau of health are given a certificate of approval 
which is displayed in the establishment. About 50 per cent of the 
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restaurants and soda fountains have reached a degree of perfection 
meriting approval. 

Milk . — The control of the milk supply is under the charge of a 
separate division accountable directly to the city health officer. The 
personnel consists of one chief inspector, one assistant inspector, and 
one office clerk. The employment of a third inspector is contem- 
plated. The standard milk ordinance recommended by the United 
States Public Health Service and the State department of health was 
adopted by the city of Knoxville in 1924 and has been in effect since 
that time. 

Milk is derived from 390 dairy farms, all of which are located within 
a radius of 50 miles. There are six pasteurizing plants. Sixty-one per 
cent of the milk is pasteurized. The pasteurizing machinery is not 
of recent design and is in rather bad repair, but the defects are being 
corrected. All farms are inspected twice each year, and the pasteur- 
izing plants are inspected at least once each month. All cows are 
tuberculin tested and reactors arc ph)mptly removed. The consump- 
tion of sweet milk is approximately two-thirds of a pint per person 
per day. Formerly an attempt was made to control 170 small dairies 
selling a small quantity of buttermilk in the city of Knoxville, but the 
control of these dairies is being limited to one inspection per year. 

Meat . — Most of the meat consumed in Knoxville is derived from 
plants under Federal supervision. The slaughtering of animals in the 
city of Knoxville, not under Federal supervision, is conducted at a 
single plant and is under city supervision. This plant, while rather 
old, is provided with refrigeration, a tank, and other necessary equip- 
ment. It is in fair sanitary condition. The city meat-inspection 
service is under the direction of a part-time veterinarian who is 
assisted by two lay inspectors, one of whom is on duty at the Knoxville 
abattoir while the other inspects the city market. Questionable 
carcasses and parts are tagged and held for subsequent inspection by 
the veterinarian. Farm-killed meat is permitted when organs are 
attached for inspection. Large animals, however, are not accepted 
under any conditions. Poultry is not inspected. A charge is made 
for inspection as follows: 2 cents for small animals, 10 cents for large 
animals, and 2 cents for parts of animals. 

Comments . — Food and milk control received a score of 51.24 out of 
a possible 70 points. The sanitation of food producing and dispensing 
establishments seems to be very good. A loss of 17.8 points in total 
score was sustained because of insufficient pasteurization, only 61 per 
cent of the milk being pasteurized. While the pasteurization machin- 
ery is not of modern design and is not in good repair, the correction 
of these defects is now in progress. The inspection service for the 
farms and for the pasteurizing plants is quite efficient, though the 
51738*— 31 ^3 
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force is not adequate. A recent surrey made by the State health 
department was conducted to determine the percentage of com^iance 
witii the provisions of the standard milk ordinance. Raw milk 
delivered to consumers received a rating of 91 per cent compliance, 
raw milk delivered to pasteurizing plants 89 per cent, pasteurization 
63 per cent, and enforcement methods 91 per cent. In general, it may 
be stated that the Knoxville milk supply is quite satisfactory, except 
for the one outstanding defect — the low percentage of pasteurization. 
A milk supply can not be considered safe until all milk is properly 
pasteurized. 

The local slaughterhouse is in fair sanitary condition and the inspec- 
tion service seems to be well conducted. The chief defect lies in the 
inadequate inspection of home-killed meat and meat products. Pro- 
hibitory legislation is the only satisfactory method of handling the 
problem, but its passage and enforcement probably would not be 
feasible. Until the public and law enforcement officials become more 
S3mipathetic toward control measures for farm-kiUed meat, it is 
questionable whether much can be done in this field. 

Recommendations . — The following recommendations are made; 

(1) A more vigorous attempt to secure universal pasteurization 
of milk. 

(2) Correction of defects in pasteurization machinery. 

(3) More frequent inspection of pasteurization plants and produc- 
ing farms. 

(4) Encouragement of the use of cultured buttermilk and less 
emphasis on control of farms producing buttermilk until the sweet 
milk supply has been placed under more satisfactory supervision. 

(6) The employment of one additional dairy inspector. 

aENERAL SANITATION 

The general sanitation program of the city bureau of health in- 
cludes the enforcement of sanitary features relating to the disposal 
of excreta, to the collection and disposal of garbage and refuse, and 
to the general sanitation of public places and private premises. The 
personnel consists of 1 chief inspector, 6 district inspectors, and 1 
clerk. 

During the past few years a complete sanitary survey of the city 
has been made. The results have been tabulated and are now being 
studied in connection with various disease problems which can be 
attributed to insanitary conditions. A repetition of this sanitary 
survey is contemplated. 

Woier . — The public water supply is obtained from the Tennessee 
River. A thoroughly modem treatment plant of ample capacity 
was completed two years ago. The plant is well operated. The wa- 
ter as it is pumped into the distribution system is well within the 
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standards of purity established by the United States Treasury De* 
partment. At certain places along the distribution system, however, 
samples continue to show contamination intermittently. It is be- 
lieved that cross-connections in industrial plants with other supplies 
of questionable character account for these bad samples. According 
to the findings of the sanitary survey, 96.4 per cent of dwellings are 
connected to the public supply. The remainder of the city is sup- 
plied with water as follows: 1.89 per cent of the population by wells; 
0.69 per cent by cisterns; 1.22 per cent by springs; and 2.25 per cent 
have no water on the premises. Samples from these private supplies 
have been taken from time to time and, as might be suspected, quite 
frequently they reveal the presence of surface pollution. A con- 
sistent campaign is being conducted to eliminate the private supplies 
and force connections to the public supply. 

Sewerage . — The sanitary survey recently completed reveals that 
66.2 per cent of the dwellings are connected to the public sewers; 
25.44 per cent have sanitary privies; and 8.14 per cent have septic 
tanks. Sewage is discharged into the Tennessee River untreated. 
There is no local nuisance, since the discharge pipes are well below 
the low-water mark and provision has been made for proper dis- 
persion of the effluent. The septic tanks and privies have been in- 
stalled under supervision and meet the standards specified by the 
bureau of health. Quite recently a $2,000,000 bond issue for the 
construction of sewers was passed. By the end of 1931, when the 
project will bo completed, the public sewer will be accessible to 
about 90 per cent of the dwellings. There is a real estate develop- 
ment of about 650 homes in the Burlington subdivision around 
Chilhowee Park, the sewage of which discharges into the Holston 
River about 8 miles above the water intake. The 650 homes now 
being constnicted represent about 40 per cent of the possible ultimate 
development. Some concern is expressed about the influence of this 
sewage on the city water supply. The water works authorities, how- 
ever, consider that the plant can adequately take care of the added 
load. 

Garbage . — The department of public service operates the garbage 
system, which includes the collection and disposal of garbage, refuse, 
and dead animals. Householders are required to have a covered 
metal garbage can and to separate the ashes from the trash and gar- 
bage. Garbage is burned in an incinerator and the noncombustible 
trash is spread on a lot adjacent to the incinerator. The entire cost 
of the garbage and trash collection system is borne by taxes and no 
fee is chained the householder. A small amount of the downtown 
restaurant and hotel garbage is collected by hog feeders. 
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Housing. -—The following infonnadon was compiled as of January, 
1928, by the city planning commission: 

Developed wrem. — The total developed area of the city waa found to be 12.92 
square miles, of which 3.61 square miles were streets and alleys, 0.11 square mile 
was parks and playgrounds, 1.48 square miles were devoted to schools, churches, 
cemeteries, institutions, etc., and 7.72 square miles were built up with residences, 
business, or industry. The total developed area is approximately 60 per cent of 
the total city area. It will be noticed that the space devoted to parks and play- 
grounds is almost negligible. Practically one-half of the city's area is vacant 
land. 

Population. — The population of the city w^as estimated to be 102,000, which 
is 7,900 persons per square mile of developed territory. 

Single-family residences. — There were 20,081 single-family dwellings housing 
90,030 persons. This amounts to 88.8 per cent of the total population and 42.5 
per cent of the total developed area. 

Two-family residences. — There were 147 of this type of dwelling, housing 
1,323 persons. This represents 1.3 per cent of the population of the city. The 
area occupied by duplexes was 0.24 per cent of the total developed area. 

Multiple dwellings (three or more families). — There were 146 apartment houses 
containing a total of 1,096 apartments and housing 2,744 persons. This is 
equivalent to 2.68 per cent of the total population and 0.24 per cent of the total 
developed area. 

Present uses, in per cent of built-up area. — Onc-family dw^ellings constituted 
71.09 per cent; 2-family dwellings, 0.39 per cent; multiple dwellings, 0.70 per 
cent; retail business, 3.1 per cent; light industry, 4.82 per cent; heavy industry, 
6.81 per cent; and railroad property, 13.09 per cent of the total built-up area 
of the city. 

Building permits for each of past five years. — By consulting building permit 
records, figures were obtained on the number of single-family dwellings, 2-family 
dwellings, and apartment houses built in each of the years from 1923 to 1927, 
inclusive. It was found that single-family dwTlIing construction remained fairly 
constant during the period, an average of about 700 new homes being built each 
year. Two-family dw^ellings varied from year to year, the number ranging from 
4 to 22. Apartment house construction showed a marked increase in 1927 over 
the previous years. Twenty-four permits for apartments were issued in 1927 as 
compared to 2 permits for the previous year. 

During the sanitary survey conducted by the bureau of health, 
the sanitary facilities were found to be as follows: 


W ater : dwellings supplied 

City water 96. 40 

Wells 1. 69 

Springs 1. 22 

Cisterns-J.-- . 69 

None on premises 2. 26 

Sewerage: 

Public sewer 66. 20 

Sanitary privies 22. 44 

Septic tanks 8. 14 

None on premises 8. 22 

Screening: 

Complete 62. 44 

Partial 28. 16 

None 19. 41 
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A limited amount of additional information concerning construo 
tion and occupancy was collected, but these items were not tabulated. 

A comprehensive zoning ordinance was enacted in January, 1930,. 
and the building code was recently brought up to date. These ordi- 
nances are not retroactive, except when major structural changes are 
involved. Defects in existing structures may be corrected through 
condemnation but this procedure is seldom resorted to. The build- 
ing inspector is charged with the enforcement of the zoning and the 
building ordinances. Matters pertaining to health and sanitation 
are handled by the bureau of health. 

Miscellanecms , — The possession of livestock within the city limits 
is permitted under certain restrictions specified in the ordinance. 
Permits are issued by the bureau of health. The screening of hotels, 
restaurants, and boarding houses is required by city ordinance, but 
there is no requirement concerning private residences. The elimina- 
tion or treatment of collections of water to control mosquito breeding 
is a function of the sanitation division of the bureau of health. Law 
enforcement has presented quite a problem, as it is particularly 
difficult to secure convictions for violations of ordinances relating to 
water supplies and disposal of excreta and other waste matter. 

Comments . — Sanitation receives a score of 49.5 out of a possible 80 
points. Twelve points are lost on water because of cross-connections 
and because all dwellings are not connected. Severe penalty is 
sustained because of the small percentage of dwellings with sewer 
connections. Every effort should be made to locate and eliminate 
cross-connections between public and private water supplies. With 
this done Knoxville would have a public supply which could be 
considered most satisfactory. Springs and wells in any built-up 
community are dangerous, and water-borne epidemics are always 
imminent so long as water from such questionable sources is used. 

The city is to be congratidated upon the extension of the sewer 
system. The laying of these sewei's, however, should be followed 
very promptly by the strict enforcement of the ordinance requiring 
connection to the public sewer. Privies and septic tanks arc not consid- 
ered satisfactory methods of excreta disposal in built-up sections; 
they should not be used if sewers can be made available. Knoxville, 
as well as the other cities of the State, should make provision for treat- 
ing the sewage, thus conserving the purity and usefulness of the many 
and valuable streams of the State. Sewage from the Burlington real 
estate development may not be any great hazard; yet the margin of 
safety of the water supply would be increased if some plan cpuld be 
developed whereby the sewage could be discharged below the water 
intake or be treated at the present outfall. It is questionable, 
however, if the expenditure is justified at the present time. Incinera- 
tion is a very satisfactory method of garbage disposal. The provision 
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of the ordmatice, however, which requires the separstioa of ashes from 
tra^ and garbage is not observed, and thus it is possible for the 
incinerator to consume only 60 per cent of the material brought to it. 
An effort is being made at the incinerator to separate the garbage from 
the trash and ashes, but this is not possible in many instances, thus 
necessitating the spreading of organic matter on a near-by lot. The 
material is not covered. 

The advisability and necessity of making a complete second sani- 
tary survey is questioned. It would appear much more profitable to 
concentrate on the defects found in the last survey with a view to 
instituting corrective measures, more particularly connections to the 
sewer. The number of sanitary inspections is in excess of the usual 
requirement. This can be explained, to a certain extent, on the basis 
of the sanitary survey. It would seem that complaints should be 
answered by the department responsible for the service; for example, 
those pertainii^ to garbage, refuse, and the like might well bo referred 
to the department of public service. Any saving made thereby 
might well be used to increase the nursing service. A certain amount 
of antimosquito work is now being done, very largely for the purpose of 
controlling the pestiferous variety of mosquito. Occasional cases of 
malaria are reported by private physicians and others are reported by 
the General Hospital. So far as could be ascertained, no systematic 
malaria survey has ever been made of the city of Knoxville. Such 
a survey would seem desirable to ascertain the malaria prf)blem but 
more particularly to detennine the necessity and effectiveness of the 
present antimosquito program. 

Reeommendaiiom . — It is recommended: 

(1) That some person be assigned to make a careful check of the 
industries and other places in the city where cross-connections be- 
tween the public and private water supphes might be found and that 
such cross-connections be eliminated without delay. 

(2) That all springs and wells be abandoned as private water 
supplies and that all dwellings be forced to connect to the city supply. 

(3) That all dwellings, residences, and places of business be required 
to connect to the public sewer system as rapidly as sewers become 
available. 

(4) That the provisions of the present ordinance requiring the 
separation of ashes from trash and garbage be enforced. If this does 
not prove feasible, the incinerator should be enlaiged. There should 
bo better sanitary control of the garbage and refuse dumps with ample 
provision for covering with earth. 

(6) That a malaria and mosquito survey be conducted, preferably 
by the malaria engineer and malariologist of the State department of 
health. 
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(6) That the law-enforcement agencies show more concern regard- 
ing violations of ordinances pertaining to sanitation and health. 

LABORATORT SERVICE 

The city bureau of health laboratory is housed in a building 
especially constructed for the purpose. The laboratory is quite well 
suited to the needs of the city. The scientific equipment is in good 
condition. The personnel consists of one director, three technicians, 
one secretary, and one helper. The laboratory is also used as a branch 
laboratory by the State health department for the examination of 
specimens from 16 adjoining coimties. In consideration of this 
service the State contributes $2,500 per annum. The usual type of 
public health examinations are made. During the year, 19,318 
specimens were examined for the city of Knoxville and 8,116 for the 
State of Tennessee. The laboratory also has charge of the distribu- 
tion of biological products, such as sera, vaccine, and the like, for use 
by physicians in the city. 

Comments . — The laboratory is admirably suited to the purpose. 
The score received is 56.8 out of a possible 60 points. The laboratory 
is well equipped and the technique appears to be good. The total 
number of specimens is well above the quota specified in the appraisal 
form. The number of diphtheria specimens, however, is strikingly 
low, and the same is true of specimens of pasteurized and raw milk. 

Recommendations . — An effort should bo made to secure a better dis- 
tribution of specimens for examination. The number of diphtheria 
specimens and the number of samples of milk taken both before and 
after pasteurization should be increased. 

POPULAR HEALTH INSTRUCTION 

Popular health instruction is distributed thi-oughout the bureau of 
health, with each division attending very much to its own educational 
work. Press releases, however, are handled very largely by the health 
officer. The bulletins and other printed matter are obtained for the 
most part from the life insurance companies, but material from the 
State and governmental health agencies is used to a limited extent. 
The bureau of health publishes an annual report in mimeographed 
form, but the distribution of the report is rather limited. Newspaper 
articles are released with very definite regularity. 

Comments and recommendations . — This activity receives a score of 
20.8 out of a possible 40 points. The newspaper publicity appears to 
be very good. Bulletins prepared by health agencies would be much 
more suitable than those prepared by commercial agencies, notably 
the life insurance companies. The annual report of the department 
is very good, but the complete report or a sunmiary of it should be 
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given mucli wider local distribution. Plans should be developed 
whereby t^e various oi^anizations would take a more active 
positive part in the community health program. 

PUBLIC HEALTH NUBSINO 

The entire nursing program, with the exception of the work of four 
nurses employed by the industries, is performed by the bureau of 
health. The city holds a contract with the Metropolitan life Insur- 
ance Co. for bedside nursing to its policy holders, for which the city 
was paid 82 cents per visit, or a total of $22,160 during the year. The 
school board pays part of the salary of five nurses, contributing a total 
of $7,080. The bureau of health supplements this by $1,800 for 
transportation purposes. 


Nursing personnel and source o} funds 


Position 

Bureau 

of 

health 

Metropol- 
itan Life 
Insurance 
Co. 

School 

board 

Total 

RnpArviRnr _ . . 

1 


1 

1 

Field Erector * 

i 1 



1 X 

StofI nurses 

4 

10 

fi 

i 

Total nurses 

6 

10 

A 

21 

fleerAtRry _ _ _ _ 

1 



1 

niArt 

1 



1 







Since the early part of 1930 the Rosenwald Fund has contributed 
half the salary of one colored nurse, who devotes the major part of 
her time to tuberculosis work. At about the same time the local 
tuberculosis society started contributing to the salary of a special 
tuberculosis supervisor. 

The nursing service is under the charge of the supervisor of nursing, 
who is accountable directly to the city health officer for the conduct 
of aU nursing activities and for supplying nursing service to the several 
divisions. The generalized district plan of nursing is followed; that 
is, the city is divided into districts and one nurse perfonns services of 
all types in her particular district, including bedside nursing. A 
specialized supervisor of tuberculosis nursing was employed early in 
1930 and the. plan for the future contemplates the employment of a 
person especially trained to supervise nursing work relating to infancy 
and maternity hygiene. During 1929, 63,403 home visits were made, 
and of this number 32,528 were made to policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. It was not possible to separate visits for 
the purpose of giving bedside care from visits of the instructive type 
made solely for public health purposes. A further description and 
analysis of the nursing service appears in the various sections of the 
report in which nursing plays a part. 
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CorntMtUa . — ^There are 22 nurses, or one nurse to each 4,681 inhab> 
itants. It has been found from experience that where a generalized 
nursing program is followed there should be one nurse to each 2,000 
inhabitants. In other words, the present nursing personnel is scarcely 
50 per cent of which it should be. On October 1, 1930, the contract 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. terminates and that agency 
will establish its own nursing service. The board of education also 
contemplates establishing its own nursing service when school opens 
in the fall. The bureau of health, in turn, plans to increase its staff 
nurses to eight. The future program of the bureau of health provides 
for concentration on the control of communicable diseases, including 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases and an expansion of the maternity, 
infancy, and preschool child hygiene work. The breaking up of the 
nursing service is to be regretted, particularly the establislunent of a 
special nursing corps by the board of education. The separation of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. nursing service is a step taken on 
the part of the company. However, many of the public authorities 
and the local physicians feel that this arrangement will bo advanta- 
geous to the bm-cau of health, thereby enabling it to concentrate on 
preventive activities and persons who are not beneficiaries of other 
health agencies. The nursing service, under the new arrangement, 
will have lost many of its contacts. Much of this ground, however, 
should bo recovered if the proper liaison can be developed wnth the 
private physicians and wnth the Knoxville General Hospital whereby 
the bureau of health nurses can be utilized to a greater extent. Under 
this reorganization of the nursing service the necessity of having 
specialized supersdsors for tuberculosis and child welfare is very seri- 
ously questioned. With such a small nursing force, namely four 
assured at the time of the survej^ and six additional in prospect, it 
would seem that one supervisor should bo ample to meet the needs. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
CANCBn CONTKOL 

While the cancer death rate in Knoxville is below the experience 
of most cities, cancer is a principle cause of death. At the time of 
this survey there is no organized program in Knoxville for the control 
of cancer and related malignant conditions. 

The city now maintains a pathological laboratory and an out- 
patient department in connection with the General Hospital. With 
very slight effort and little or no added expense it should be possible 
to develop tlie nucleus of a diagnostic cancer clinic. The bureau of 
health should then undertake a program of popular instruction 
concerning the necessity for early diagnosis and prompt treatment. 
A thorough study should be made of cancer deaths in order to detect 
any special features which might complicate the local problem. 
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HBABT OIBXASE CONTROb 

At the present time there is no oi^anized program in Knoxville for 
the control of heart disease. This condition is one of major impor- 
tance and is being incorporated into the programs of many health 
departments. 

The Emoxville General Hospital through its out-patient depart- 
ment could, without much effort or expense, oiganize a special clinic 
for cardiac patients. The problem of convalescent care will be a 
difficult one to solve until better facilities are established for con- 
valescent and chronic patients; but pending the establishment of 
such facilities much could be done through a well-organized social 
service department. Much effective work in the prevention of heart 
disease can be done in childhood. In order to accomplish this, the 
child hygiene program must be expanded and the work with the 
school children should be made more careful and thorough. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

Work in this rapidly growing field of health service has not been 
undertaken by either the State or the local health department. There 
is a State compensation law, but the allowances are rather low. The 
State department of labor has charge of safety and sanitation in 
industry. Four local industries employ nurses and the medical work 
is done by local practicing physicians on a part-time or call basis. 
The exact amount and nature of preventive industrial hygiene work 
in local industries was not ascertained, although it was reported to 
be rather inadequately developed. 

The bureau of health, with its limited resources, must of necessity 
address its activities to the more pressing problems and those specified 
in ordinances. It should, however, make a survey of the industries 
in order to ascertain the health hazards. Following such a study 
some assistance might be given to the industries in the solutions of 
their health problems, even with the present resources of the bureau 
of health. 

MENTAL HYGIENE 

Problems resulting from mental defects and disorders present 
themselves in all walks of life. They are to be found in homes, in 
schools, in industries, in courts, and elsewhere. The more serious 
maladjustments lead to mental break-down or antisocial conduct. 
Science now has a better understanding of causative factors; conse- 
quently, with a proper health organization mental ills can be detected 
early, and frequently the individual can be adjusted in the community. 
The nucleus of a mental hygiene program is a well-organized psychi- 
ataac clinic. This clinic, as well as the whole program, should be under 
the direction of a trained psychiatiist. 
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At the present time even the most rudimentary mental hygiene 
work is not being performed by any health or welfare agency in 
Knoxville. While there is no question about the need for mental 
hygiene work, a psychiatric clinic or a child-guidance clinic as an 
isolated institution would probably be of little use until after the 
local program of cliild and family welfare has emerged from the 
institutional stage. A mental hygiene program should be preceded 
by a modem program of social case work. In any event, however, 
better provisions should be made for mental cases at the Knoxville 
General Hospital. 

PELLAGRA 

The death rate for pellagra is unusually high. Some fluctuation 
occurs from year to year, but the rate has been rising for the past 12 
years. At the present time approximately 200 patients are under 
more or less constant supervision in the pellagra clinic at the general 
hospital out-patient department. 

Pellagra is classed as a dietary deficiency disease and is now 
regarded as being due to a diet low in certain food elements. As a 
general rule, the incidence of the disease is determined by economic 
conditions. In Knoxville there does not seem to be the close correla- 
tion usually found between reported deaths and general economic 
conditions. There is a very definite need for a study of the local 
pellagra problem in order that control measures may be applied in 
the most economical and effective manner. 

NONOFPICIAL HEALTH AGENCIES 
KNOX COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

The personnel consists of a clerk and a part-time executive secre- 
tary. The total budget is approximately $6,000, all of which is col- 
lected through the sale of Christmas seals. The major items of the 
program are. as follows: 

1. Part vsalary of tuberculosis supervising nurse of the city bureau of health; 

2. Part salary of county nutrition work ($700) ; 

3. Tuberculosis supplies for city and county nurses; 

4. Educational material used by city and county health organizations; 

5. Purchase of X-ray supplies for the city bureau of health tuberculosis 

clinic. 

As will be seen from the budgetary arrangement, the association 
as such does not conduct a health program but rather assists the city 
and county official agencies by helping to finance certain specialized 
services. 

KNOX COUNTY RED CROSS 

The regular administrative personnel consists of one executive 
secretary and one clerk. 
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Budget (dll purpoeet) 


Cbmmunity chest — — $6, 082. 95 

BollcaU 4,707.05 

Total 10,790.00 


Major Uem8 of health program 

1. Part salary of county nutrition work ($1,300); 

2. First aid demonstrations; 

3. Instruction in life saving; 

4. Home hygiene classes and care of sick; 

5. Arrangement for hospitalization of ex-service men. 

The Red Cross does not employ any personnel for public health 
work within the city. Such activities as the teaching of home hy- 
giene classes, first-aid demonstrations, and the like are performed 
by the city bureau of health nurses. The publicity and organization 
work is done by the Red Cross. 

(The concluding parts (II and III) of this report, with the summary and recom'* 
mendations, will appear in the following issue of Public Health Reports,) 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Order oj State board oj purification of umters sustained , — (Rhode 
Island Supreme Court; Board of Purification of Waters v. Town of 
Bristol, 153 A. 879; decided Mar. 18, 1931.) The State board of 
purification of waters, after an investigation and a public hearing, 
foimd that the pollution caused by the discharge of sewage by the 
town of Bristol into the waters of Biistol Harbor constituted a menace 
to public health. An order of the board directed the town to adopt, 
use, and operate properly some practicable and reasonably available 
sj^stem or means to prevent such pollution and to submit to the board 
a plan or statement describing the system or means which the town 
proposed to adopt. The town appealed from this order on the 
ground that the same was unlawful, it being claimed that the board 
had no authorit}’^ to regulate or prohibit the discharge of sewage by the 
town into the public waters of the State. 

By chapter 936 of the Public Laws of 1901, the town of Bristol was 
authorized ^^to convey sewerage into tidewater. By a statute enacted 
in 1920, the board of purification of waters was created and was given 
authority to regulate or prohibit the pollution of the waters of the 
State, including all tidewaters and the inland waters of any stream 
or pond. The act was operative throughout the State, except that 
it did not apply to the sewage discharged by the city of Newport and 
the town of Jamestown. By a decision of the supreme court rendered 
ilj 1^6, this act was held to be a valid exercise of the police power of 
the State for the protection of the public health and the public wel- 
fare. By chapter 1451 of the Public Laws of 1929-30, chapter 936 
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of the Public La^ of 1901, relating to the town of Bristol, was 
amended. The purpose and effect of the amendment, as stated by 
the supreme court, were to validate an unauthorized appropriation 
for sewerage purposes previously made at a financial town meeting. 
The supreme court held that the 1920 act, respecting the board of 
purification of waters, revoked the authority previously given to the 
town of Bristol for the disposal of its sewage, and that such authority 
was not revived by the amendment of the 1901 act made by chapter 
1451 of the 1929-30 laws. The order of the board was sustained. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 25, 1931 

Surnmarp of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended April 1931 f and corresponding week of 1930. {From 
the Weekly Health IndeXf issued by the Bureau of the Census^ Department of 


Commerce) 

Week ended ("orrespondlng 

Apr 23, 1931 week, 1930 

Policies in force 75, 152, 845 75, 763, 029 

Number of death claims 14, 384 16, 196 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 0 11, 1 


Deaths * from all causes in certain large diies of the United States during the week 
ended April 35 ^ 1031 ^ infant morlahty^ annual death ratCy and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930. {From the Weekly Hecdth Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the CensuSy Department of Commerce)*' 

[The rates publisbed in this summary are ba^ed upon mid>>ear population estimates derived from the 

1030 eensus} 



Week ended Apr. 25, 

1931 

rorresiwnding 
week, 1930 

Death rate * for 
the first 17 
weeks 

city 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Dealh.s 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rale > 

' 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Total (81 cities) 

8. 424 

12 3 

724 

<67 

13.4 

820 

13 8 

18,8 


Akron 

35 

7 1 

3 

10 

6 7 


8 6 

8.7 

Albany • 

38 

15 3 

8 

158 

16.7 

2 

15 4 

17.2 

Atlanta 

80 

15.2 

7 

72 

16.9 

11 

16.3 

17.1 

■White 

41 

2 

32 

5 

Colored 

45 

(•) 

5 

144 

(*) 

6 

(«) 

(•) 

Baltimore • 

233 

14.9 

15 

54 

15 2 

19 

17.1 

16.7 

White 

170 


11 

48 


13 


(Tolored — 

53 

(•) 

5 

78 

(«) 

6 

(•) 

(«) 

Birmingham — - — 

65 

10.6 

5 

50 

12.0 

1 

15.6 

14.3 

White 

32 


2 

34 


0 



Oolwod-, 

23 

■'(«) “■ 

3 

73 

(•) 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

Boston 

239 

15.9 

30 

86 

15.8 

23 

16.4 

16.2 

BriHo’AnArt , , . _ _ 

34 

1 12.1 

3 

50 

14.6 

5 

13.0 

18.8 



137 

12.3 

.12 

49 

14.2 

19 

15.1 

14.5 

Cnmhrirlgie - - 

20 

11.9 

2 

40 

17.0 

1 

13.9 

14.3 

Camden _ ^ _ 

33 

14.5 

4 

70 

20.6 

1 

17.7 

15.2 

Gantrm 

23 

11.2 

4 

91 

10.4 

2 

11.2 

It 5 

Chloegn . 

734 

11.1 

54 

48 

12 6 

76 

11.8 

11.7 

Clrminnatl ^ __ _ _ __ 

155 

17.7 

11 

1 66 

18.9 

8 

18.1 

17.8 

Cleveland - 

207 

1 11.8 

23 

57 

11 5 

20 

12.6 

12.4 

Cohimbua 

83 

14.6 

8 

1 78 

71.4 

8 

15.1 

lae 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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‘ DeolAa ^ from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 1981^ infant mortality ^ annual death rate^ and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930 — Continued 


City 

W^eek ended Apr. 25, 1931 

• 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate * for 
the first 17 
weeks 

Total 

deatlis 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate* 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

0 

1930 

Dallas - 

52 

10 0 

6 


10.7 

2 

12.6 

12.5 

White 

38 


5 



2 


rnlrtrarl ^ .... 

H 

(*) 

1 


(®) 

0 

(•) 

(•) 

Dayton 

43 

10.8 

4 

56 

10.1 

3 

13.6 

10.7 

Denver 

74 

13.2 

5 

48 

11.9 

9 

15.7 

15.7 

Des Moines I 

22 

7.9 

1 

18 

12.8 

4 

12.0 

12.5 

Detroit 

280 

9.1 

35 

56 

11.0 

42 

9.7 

lao 

Duluth 

14 

7.2 

1 

25 

10.3 

1 

11.7 

11.5 

151 Pasft.. . - „ 

33 

16.4 

2 


20.3 

6 

18.2 

18.5 

Erie 

32 

14.2 

1 

19 

G.3 

1 

11.8 

10.0 

Fall River * » 

30 

13.6 

5 

113 

12.7 

4 

13.7 

14.3 

Flint 

32 

1U.2 

5 

64 

10.2 

5 

8.1 

10.2 

Fort Worth 

47 

14.6 

4 


8.9 

3 

12.3 

11.8 

White 

36 


2 



2 


rnlftrfld_. _ 

n 

(•) 

2 


(®) 

1 

(•) 

(I) 

Grand Rapids 

32 

9.7 

5 

74 

8.0 

0 

9.8 

11.7 

Houston 

80 

13.5 

6 


12.7 

4 

11.9 

12.9 

White 

47 


6 



S 


r«lnrftd- _ _ T.n r 

33 

(*) 

0 


(•) 

1 

(®) 

(•) 

Indianapolis 

96 

13.5 

6 

49 

R1 

4 

15.3 

16.2 

White , 

81 


5 

47 


8 



Colored 

15 

(•) 

1 

67 

(®) 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

Jersey City 

77 

12.6 

9 

80 

13.8 

7 

13.6 

129 

Kansas City, Kans 

28 

11.9 

0 

0 

9.4 

2 

15.3 

12.4 

White 

21 


0 

0 


2 



Colored 

7 

(•) 

0 

0 

(«) 

0 

(•) 

(•) 

Kansas City, Mo 

115 

14.7 

13 

99 

14.0 

0 

15.3 

14.4 

Knoxville 

32 

15,8 

1 

21 

11.8 

1 

14.4 

15.3 

White 

25 


1 

24 


1 



Colored 

7 

(•l 

0 

0 

(•) 

0 

C) 

(•) 

Long Beach 

28 

9 6 

0 

0 

9.4 

0 

11.0 

ia5 

Los Anaelos 

277 

11.0 

20 

58 

10.4 

18 

11.7 

12 0 

Louisville ... 

81 

13.7 

7 

GO 

12.9 

3 

17.1 

117 

White _ , 

61 


6 

59 


1 



Colored — 

20 

(•) 

1 

66 

(•; 

2 

(•) 

(•) 

Lowell 1 

25 

12.9 

1 

25 

18.1 

2 

14.5 

15.2 

Lynn 

11 

5.6 

0 

0 

10.7 

1 

11.9 

12.2 

Memphis 

75 

15.1 

7 

•74 

16.4 

11 

18.3 

18.1 

White 

37 


3 

ro 


2 



Colored 

33 

(®) 

4 

116 

(•) 

9 

: (•) 

(•) 

Miami 

27 

12.5 

4 

101 

10.8 

2 

14.6 

13.0 

White 

19 


2 

71 


1 



Oolorefl 

8 

1 (*) 

2 

177 

(•) 

1 

(•) 

(•’) 

Milwaukee 

94 

8 3 

9 

39 

10.6 

16 

10.5 

i 10.8 

Minneapolis 

96 

10.6 

7 

45 

13 6 

12 

12 2 

11.5 

Nashville 

53 

17.8 

3 

45 

119 

5 

18.4 

17.8 

White 

36 


3 

' 60 


2 



Colored 

17 

(•) 

0 

0 

(») 

3 

C) 

(•) 

New Bedford ^ 

30 

13 9 

6 

159 

16.7 

1 

13.4 

12 5 

New Haven 

40 

12.8 

4 

76 

15.7 

8 

13.5 

14 6 

New Orleans 

152 

17 0 

13 

71 

19.5 

12 

19.2 

10.5 

White 

89 


4 

33 


2 



Colored 

63 

(•) 

0 

347 

C") 

10 

(«) 

(•) 

New York 

1, 606 

11.1 

137 

67 

11.8 

195 

13.2 

12 2 

Bronx Borough. 

194 

7 6 

15 

34 

8.4 

20 

0.5 

8.7 

Brookljn Borough 

630 

10.6 

49 

52 

11.0 

50 

12.3 

11.3 

Manhattan Borough 

570 

16.4 

53 

90 

18 0 

08 

20.2 

18.2 

-Queens Borough 

157 

7.1 

17 

46 

6 6 

14 

8.5 

7.0 

Richmond Borough 

49 

15 6 

3 

54 

15.4 

4 

14.2 

15.3 

Newark, N. J 

98 

11.5 

11 

58 

11.5 

9 

13.6 

110 

Oakland 

66 

11.8 

2 

26 

12 0 

8 

11.9 

12,0 

Oklahoma City 

37 

0 8 

4 

55 

7 6 

2 

12.1 

JO. 5 

Omaha 

55 

13.2 

1 

11 

9.2 

0 

14.6 

113 

Paterson 

38 

14.3 

2 

34 

13.9 

5 

15.8 

13.5 

Philadelphia 

536 

14.2 

48 

70 

14.6 

54 

15.8 

110 

Pittsburgh 

221 

17.0 

20 

09 

13.9 

17 

17.8 

15.7 

Portland, Oreg 

74 

12.6 

1 

12 

13.4 

5 

12.7 

13.7 

Provideuw, 

67 

13.7 

9 

83 

9.9 

7 

lAl 

1A3 


Paotnotos at end of table. 
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May 15, 19dl 


DeathB^from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended AprU 19S1, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19S0 — Continued 



Week ended Apr. 25, 1931 

1 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate > for 
the first 17 
weeks 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate* 

Death 

rate> 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Rinhmnnd _ . . . _ 

55 

15.6 

8 

117 

15.9 

1 

8 

17.9 

16,4 

WhitA 

34 

4 

1 88 

1 2 

CnlnrAd 

21 

(«) 

12.1 

4 

174 

(•) 

11.7 

6 

(•) 

13.8 

(«) 

13.2 

KonbARtAr . _ __ _ _ 

77 

6 

1 55 

4 

fit. Loiiift . , 

274 

17.3 

20 

67 

15.6 

24 

18.0 

16,2 

St. Paul 

63 

11.9 

1 

10 

11.1 

6 

11.7 

11.2 

fialt Lftkfl City i 

36 

i 13.1 

1 

16 

14.1 

a 

13.3 

14.8 

San Antonio. 1 

88 

10.1 

16 

17.7 

16 

15.4 

1^4 

San Di^o 

29 

0.7 

1 

20 

13.6 

4 

15.1 

15.5 

San Francisco 

140 

j 11.2 

5 

33 

14 7 

6 

14.4 

13.0 

flohftnftctady _ 

18 

i 0.8 

3 

88 

12.0 

3 

11.8 

12.2 

Seattle 

78 

1 10.9 

5 

47 

12.5 

2 

13.0 

12.0 

Somerville 

IH 

! 8.9 

1 

1 37 

10 0 

4 

11.0 

12.4 

South Bend...., 

22 

10.6 

2 

50 

! 7 5 

1 

1 9.3 

9.9 

Spokane 

26 

1 U. 2 

1 

25 

9 9 

3 

13 4 

13.5 

Springfield, Mass 

27 

0.2 

2 

! 31 

13 9 

6 

13 0 

14.8 

Syracuse 

69 

1 14.4 

2 

24 

13.4 

5 

13.0 

13.0 

Tacoma .... 

25 

! 12.1 

2 

51 

12 2 

i 0 

15 0 

13 5 

Tftlftdft 

71 

12 5 

3 

28 

14 8 

5 

13 6 

14 3 

Trenton . 

36 

• lfi.2 

2 

35 

16 9 

6 i 

19 6 

17.8 

Utica 

23 

11.7 

0 

0 

25. 1 

4 ! 

16 4 

17.4 

W'^ashington, D. C — — 

156 

: 

14 

78 

16 8 

9 

18.2 

16.3 

White 

87 

8 

25 

5 


Color^.... 

69 

i (•) 

9.8 

11 

189 

(®) 

4 

(®) 

(*) 

Waterbury - 

19 

2 

00 

B 3 

2 

n 2 

10 8 

Wilmington, Del.’ 

30 

14.7 

6 

108 

18.6 

4 

16 7 

16.1 

W^orcester... - 

C>3 

i 16. 7 

5 

69 

12.6 

2 

15.2 

15 5 

Yonkers 

22 

8 3 

3 

79 

11.6 

2 

10 0 

9.4 

Youngstown .................... 

37 

’ 11.2 

1 

14 

10.7 

2 

11 6 

11.0 









* Deaths of Tionresidpnfs are Included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

* ThevSe rates represent annual raU'S j.X5r l,(K)u population, as t«tiinated for 1931 and 1930 by the arith- 
metical method. , , . 

• Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
births. 

< Data for 76 cltie.s. 

• Deaths for week ended Friday. , 

« For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentaRe of colored population in 1920 was 
as follows* Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 16; Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indian- 
apolis, ll; Kansas C\iy, Kans., 14, Knoxville, l.i. Louisville, 17, Memphis, 3b; Miami, 31; Nashville, 80; 
mw Orleans, 20; Kichmimd, 32, and VN ahlunglou, D, C., 26. 

^ Population Apr. 1, 1930, dw^reased 1920 to 1930, no estimate made. 








PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, ana under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the finiros are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health ofilcers 

Reports for Weeks Ended May 2, 1931, and May 3, 1930 


Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May 2, 1931, and May 3, 1930 


Division and Slate 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
15^31 

Week 
ended 
May 3, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1931 

W'eek 
ended 
May 3, 
1930 

>Veek 
ended 
May 2, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
M ay 3, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1931 

Week 

ended 

Maya, 

1930 

Now England States* 









Main© 

4 

1 

6 

2 

83 

no 

1 

0 

New Hampshire 

2 

1 

1 


33 

9 

0 

0 

Vermont 






49 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

38 

73 

4 

6 

555 

1,518 

2 

4 

Rhode Island 

3 

7 



32 

7 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

7 

6 

3 

1 

406 

43 

1 

4 

Middle Atlantic States: 









Now York 

110 

113 

» 11 

» 37 

2, 702 

2,417 

8 

23 

New Jersey 

37 

103 

17 

7 

905 

1,630 

4 

3 

Pennsylvania 

116 

103 



4,378 

1,418 

10 j 

7 

East North (hmtral States. 


1 




Ohio 

08 

22 

77 i 

13 

1,154 

900 

13 i 

5 

Indiana 

12 

12 

4 


818 

144 

8 ' 

u 

Illinois 

135 

169 

10 

10 

1,080 

026 

21 

10 

Michigan 

69 

60 

4 


99 

2J)29 

8 

29 

Wisconsin 

11 

18 

29 

16 

077 

"’^7 

1 

4 

West North Central States; 









Minnesota 

14 

30 

4 

1 

165 

209 

2 

2 

Iowa 

3 

11 



09 

358 

3 

4 

Missouri 

29 

35 

1 

1 

429 

147 

8 

10 

North Dakota.... 

7 

3 



84 

26 

3 

5 

South Diikotn , _ . _ . 

3 

3 

2 


57 

61 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

7 

15 

6 


30 

826 

3 

2 

Kansas 

8 

3 

3 

1 

89 

801 

1 

5 

South Atlantic States; 









Delaware j 

1 




205 

18 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

14 

; 10 

12 

25 

1.361 

79 

2 

4 

District nf Columbia ^ _ 

20 

12 

2 


307 

25 

5 

0 

We.st Virginia 

8 

1 8 

28 

; 28 

65 

153 

0 

1 

North Carolina 

19 

14 

24 

13 

641 

45 

4 

7 

South Carolina 

20 

10 

543 

457 

115 


5 

0 

Georgia 

5 

7 

115 

15 

166 

260 

2 

0 

Florida 

3 

6 

0 

1 

176 

220 

5 

0 

East South Central States; 









Kentucky 





248 

175 

4 

0 

Tennessee 

3 

4 

S5 

24 

108 

236 

2 

6 

Alabama 

6 

4 

101 

85 

308 

108 

8 

1 

Mississippi 

4 

9 





2 

5 


1 Now York City only. 
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* Week ended Friday. 
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Ma; 10, 1931 


Coaea of certain communicable diseasee reported by telegraph ^ State health officere 
for weeks ended May 1931^ and May St 1930 — Continued 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1931 

Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1930 

Week 
ended 
May 2 , 
1931 

Week 
ended 
May 3, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
May 3, 
1030 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1031 

Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1930 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas 

3 

4 

02 

11 


119 

1 

2 

Louisiana 

16 

19 

13 


3 

72 

1 

8 

Oklahoma » 

13 

8 

73 

21 

24, 

285 


3 

Texas ♦ 

24 

18 

47 

9 

73 

230 

3 

1 

Mountain States; 









Montana „ __ _ 

2 

2 



7 

3 

0 

2 

Idaho 

1 

3 

6 


i 

2 

1 

5 

Wyoming 

1 

1 



2 

19 


0 

Colorado 

1 

R 



171 

826 


2 

Now Mexico 

4 


2 

1 

38 

42 


5 

ArixnnA.. _ . - 

1 


2 

2 

12 

175 


3 

Utah * 


6 

5 

3 

1 

262 


5 

Pacific States: 







Washington 

4 

7 

33 

35 

118 

547 

2 

7 

Oregon 

5 > 

3 

29 


104 

100 

0 

0 

California 

80 ; 

43 

88 

16 

1,297 ! 


8 

4 


Division and State 


Poliomyelitis *| 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoi 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 1 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

May 2, 

May 3, 

May 2, 

May 3, 

May 2, 

May 3, 

May 2, 

HH 

1930 



1931 

1930 

■i|j| 

0 

0 

20 

45 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

24 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 


0 

1 

340 

235 

0 

0 


0 

0 

56 

27 

0 

0 


0 

0 

59 

65 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

803 

556 

3 

19 

14 

1 

0 

293 

224 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

(■»52 

403 

0 

1 

13 

1 

0 

646 

284 

90 

197 

7 

0 

0 

205 

160 

72 

164 

1 

1 

0 

513 

505 

79 

148 

4 

1 

2 

544 

273 

12 

65 

7 

1 

0 

187 

176 

0 

15 

3 

0 

0 

68 

141 

12 

2 

2 

0 

0 

81 

57 

66 

93 

0 

0 

0 

317 

55 

39 

33 

2 

0 

0 

44 

12 

2 


0 

3 

0 

21 

17 

11 

68 

0 

0 

0 

58 

95 

66 

85 

2 

0 

0 

G2 

106 

118 

49 

3 

0 

1 

32 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

74 


0 i 

0 

5 

0 

0 

17 

23 

0 

0 


3 

1 

31 i 

39 

3 

39 

9 

1 

0 

44 ! 


1 

15 

3 

1 




0 

0 

6 

0 




0 

0 

11 

0 



Bl 

1 

0 

7 

1 




5 

7 * 

2 

2 



39 

7 

7 

1 

0 



8 

27 

6 

7 

0 



8 

54 

11 

6 

0 

0 

23 

1 

7 

4 

6 

0 

1 

30 

18 

39 

7 

12 

0 

0 

3«i 

40 

75 

92 

2 

0 

0 

34 

26 

84 i 

40 

17 


Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1930 


New England States: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic Stares: 

Delaware 

Maryland • 

District of Columbia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma * 

Texas « 


1 
0 
0 
1 
0 

2 

12 

0 

8 

12 

3 

8 

7 

8 


0 

I 

0 

13 

1 

8 

8 

1 

5 

6 
6 

5 

3 
U 

4 

6 


* Week ended Friday. 

* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
< Typhus fever, 1931, 1 case in Texas. 

61738*— i 
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Coaea of certain communicable dieeaees reported by telegraph ^ SMe heaUh offyeere 
for weeks ended May i, 19St, and May 5, 19SQ — CoBtinued 


Division and State 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1931 

Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1030 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
May 3, 
1030 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1031 

Week 
ended 
May 3, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1931 

Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1030 

Mountain States; 









Montana 

0 

0 

15 

31 

3 

8 

0 


Idaho 

0 

0 

7 

7 

3 

5 


1 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

12 

3 

2 

11 


0 

Colorado 

0 

0 

30 

28 

3 

21 

2 

4 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

7 

10 


3 

0 

6 

Arizona 

0 

1 

2 

17 

1 


4 

1 

Utah » 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 


0 

0 

Pacific States 









Washington 

1 

0 

35 

24 

43 


2 

3 

Oregon 

0 

0 

12 

11 

31 


1 

4 

California 

4 

4 

158 

133 

45 

50 

14 

13 


» Week ended Friday. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

February, I95t 











Arkansas — 

6 

38 

756 

48 

25 

154 

3 

82 

91 

19 

Hawaii Territory 

1 

26 

g 


258 


2 

2 

0 

4 

March, 1931 











Alabama 

54 

80 

2.280 

47 

2,000 

44 

2 

113 

56 

14 

Georgia 

7 

29 

3,201 

117 

546 

51 

1 

337 

3 

27 

Idaho 

10 

13 

78 


57 


1 

121 

31 

20 

Illinois--- 

58 

518 

445 

9 

7,163 

1 ^ 

e 

2,415 

169 

14 

Iowa 

10 

25 



82 


2 

492 

835 

4 

ITftnsfm _ 

10 

57 

126 

5 

118 


4 

279 

487 

1 

Mississippi 

6 

60 

7,121 

1,234 

326 

832 

1 

110 

177 

1 15 

MnnlftriA , 

3 

14 

129 


43 


0 

100 

10 

' 6 

Nevada 

3 

1 

44 


i 263 


0 

1 

0 

! 0 

New Mexico 

5 

20 

81 

4 

* 289 


1 

43 

16 

1 3 

Oklahoma ^ 

10 

40 

582 

44 

302 

54 

0 

133 

200 

1 12 

Oregon 

3 

18 

893 


331 


1 

93 

112 

! 7 

South Dakota. 

2 

43 

15 


330 


2 

94 

112 

^ 6 

Texas 

4 

149 

511 

316 


5 

5 

142 


' 15 

Virginia 

10 

110 

6, 959 

16 

3, 35S 

47 

0 

205 

10 

8 

Washington 

7 

35 

313 


219 



221 

165 

13 













t Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


February, I9St Cases 

Chicken pox: 

Arkansas 107 

Hawaii Territory 26 

Conjunctivitis- 

Hawaii Territory 22 

Hookworm; 

Hawaii Territory 12 

Impetigo contagiosa; 

Hawaii Territory I 

Leprosy; 

Hawaii Tenitory 4 


Mumps. Cases 

Arkansas 20 

Hawaii Territory 57 

Tetanus. 

Hawaii Territory 2 

Trachoma* 

Arkansas 1 

Hav/aii Territory 44 

Tularaemia 

Arkansas * 1 

Whooping cough: 

Aritansas 100 










1199 


Mar 15, 1031 


March, mi Cases 

Chicken pox: 

Alabama 248 

Georgia 18^ 

Idaho 87 

UUnols 1,563 

Iowa 471 

Kansas 686 

Mississippi l,C90 

Montana 126 

Nevada 2a 

New Mexico 113 

Oklahoma » 82 

Oregon 297 

South Dakota 201 

Virginia 840 

Washington 575 

Conjunctivitis: 

Georgia 8 

New Mexico 1 

Dengue: 

Mississippi 4 

Diarrhea and dysentery: 

Virginia 125 

Dysentery: 

Georgia - 32 

Illinois 12 

Mississippi (amebic) 42 

Oklahoma ‘ 4 

German measles: 

Illinois 93 

Iowa - 23 

Kansas 6 

New Mexico 4 

Washington 145 

Hookworm disease: 

Georgia - — 19 

Mississippi 215 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Iowa 1 

Oregon 12 

Washington 2 

Lead poisoning: 

minols 5 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Alabama 5 

IlUnois 6 

Kansjis 1 

New Mexico 1 

Oregon 1 

Washington 1 

Mumps' 

Alabama 353 

Georgia 178 

Idaho 83 

Illinois 1,497 

Iowa 158 

Kansas 622 

Mississippi 510 

Montana - 196 

Nevada 7 

New Mexico 95 

Oklahoma i 23 

Oregon 276 

South Dakota 11 

Washington 246 


» Exclusive of Oklahoma (Mty and Tulsa. 


Ophthalmia neonatorum: Cases 

Tlllncis 15 

Kansas 1 

Oklahoma > 1 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Illinois 1 

Kansas 1 

Oregon 1 

I’slttacosis. 

Georgia 1 

Ptomaine poisoning* 

Kansas 17 

Puerperal septicemia* 

Illinois 6 

Mississippi 85 

Rabies in animals. 

Mississippi S 

Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 

Idaho 4 

Montana 4 

Nevada 1 

Oregon 4 

Scabies 

Kansas 4 

Oregon 1 

Washington 6 

feeptic sore throat: 

Georgia 46 

Illinois 8 

Iowa 2 

Kansas 3 

Montana 5 

New Mexico 4 

Oklahoma* 34 

Oregon 2 

South Dakota I 

Tetanus: 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 2 

Trachoma* 

Illinois 7 

Mississippi 12 

Montana 128 

Now Mexico 8 

0};:lahoma * 2 

South Dakota — - 3 

Tularaemia: 

Alabama - 1 

Illinois 7 

Virginia 1 

Typhus fever. 

Alabama I 

Georgia 1 

l^ndulant fever: 

Illinois 16 

Iowa 3 

Kansjis - ...... 1 

Wasliington 2 

Vincent’s angina: 

IlUnois 2 

Kansas 6 

Now Mexico - 8 

Oklahoma * - 8 

Oregon 13 
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WlUK^iQg cough: 

Alabama 77 

Georgia * 131 

Idaho 179 

Illinois 667 

Iowa 85 

Kansas 122 

Mississippi- 391 

Montana ITS 


> Exdusivo of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Whooping coagb'~OoBtiimed< 

Nevada - 2 

New Mexico - 82 

Oklahoma » - - 61 

Oregon 60 

South Dakota 41 

Virginia 619 

Washington 260 


Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of January, 
1931, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph. 

theria 

1 

I 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

and 

para- 

typhoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Maine 

396 

16 

112 

380 

106 

0 

46 

12 

503 



10 



23 



3 


Vermont 

240 

! 9 

J07 

68 

.33 

17 

1 17 

1 

63 

Massachusetts 

1,897 

337 

2,48S 

4.53 

1,413 

6 

633 

16 

805 

Ebode Island 

97 

28 

2 

.33 

225 

0 

.53 

1 

44 

Connecticut 

577 

65 

1,044 

380 

265 

0 

135 

2 

279 

New York 

8,212 

.553 

1,461 

1, 222 

2,880 

29 

1,627 

40 

2^095 

New Jersey 

1,935 

281 

1,716 

154 

1,004 

0 

471 

10 

690 

Pennsylvania 

6, 391 

i 684 

4, 887 

1.400 

2, 604 

5 

521 

.59 

822 

Ohio 

Z 849 

' 292 

867 

962 

2, 345 

388 

618 

43 

413 

Indiana 

676 

257 

1.253 

61 

1,559 

495 

331 

7 

236 

Illinois 

1,7M 

1 065 

3,0.12 

1.433 

2,126 

2il 

1,041 

23 

578 

Michigan 

1.862 

! 219 

582 

.381 

1 , 365 

226 

5,55 

19 

810 

Wisconsin 

2, 452 

114 

1,208 

2,000 

m 

34 

160 

10 

067 

Minnesota 

675 

! 62 

133 


288 

44 

228 

12 

147 

Iowa 

324 

40 

16 

60 

.541 

216 

46 

2 

76 

Missouri 

583 

272 

6, 002 

89 

987 

390 

197 

26 

114 

North Dakota 

169 

23 

21 

60 

146 

44 

16 

4 

73 

South Dakota 

129 

80 

32 

49 

83 

202 

2 

6 

36 

Nebraska 

340 

39 

84 

278 

230 

288 

127 

6 

129 

Kansas 

804 

76 

141 

199 

260 

507 

12t» 

9 

126 

pelaw’are 

39 

: 17 

22 

11 

135 i 

0 

27 

0 

25 

Maryland 

l.WO 1 112 

879 

147 i 

407 

0 ' 

' 101 

16 

14.5 

District of ("olumbia 

187 

51 

85 


140 i 

0 1 

1 75 

5 

40 

Vir^nia 

803 

184 

1, 031 


309 1 

6 1 

1 257 

28 

424 

W>st Virginia 

L7G 


152 1 


227 i 

65 ! 

61 

33 

209 

North Carolina 

1,031 

169 

526 ' 


326 I 

D 1 


10 

374 

South Carolina 

306 

230 

97 1 

il3' 

82 

4 ! 

134' 

2{) 

149 

Georgia 

180 

71 

382 

116 

246 1 

15 ! 

11.3 

19 

112 

Plorida 

154 

44 

228 1 

2 

40 1 

1 

'I 

23 

5 

29 

Kentucky > 



! 1 


1 



i 


Tennessee 

450 

105 

1 712 1 


428 1 

43 

197 

40 

108 

Alabama 

458 

195 

1 1,945 1 

160 

293 1 

14 

343 

33 

57 

Mississippi 

906 

89 

116 I 

629 

1 122 

77 

16,5 

21 

517 

Arkansas 

121 

36 

17 

34 

77 

01 

J 24 

22 

n 

Louisiana 

r>o 

142 

10 

11 

104 

38 

) 130 

24 

76 

Oklahoma • j 

m 

160 

1 172 

27 

2W 

453 

54 

, 35 

24 

Texas 


195 



' 248 



36 


Alontana 

166 

19 

18 

138 

243 

27 

36 

6 

199 

Idaho 


24 



89 



12 


Wyoming 

183 

2 

4 

89 

106 

3 


0 

68 

Colorado 

444 

36 

344 

163 

201 

60 

76’ 

7 


New Mexico 

S3 

21 

202 

77 

38 

8 

47 

8 

29 

Arizona 

67 

34 

379 

26 

28 

15 

160 

4 

i 15 

Dtah * 










Nevada - 

2 

4 

3 


6 


> 6 


l6 

Washington 

613 

71 

332 

271 

239 

141 

102 

n 

234 

Oregon 

-- 247 

26 

380 I 

344 

95 

99 

50 

4 

40 

California 

2, 224 

267 

1,8-iO ! 

1,097 

567 

453 

938 

41 

687 


* Pulmonary. * Ktimrlt. rccuved weekly. « Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Caae Rates per 100,000 Popidation (Annual Basis) for the Mopth of Januarr, 

1931 


State 

Chlck- 

enpox 

Diph- 

thcria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

and 

para- 

typhoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Maine 

5S2 

24 

165 

659 

156 

0 

08 

18 

739 

New Ilampshiro 


23 



5)^ 

0 


g 


Vermont..' 

784 

29 

340 

222 

* 108 

0 

»56 

3 

304 

Massachusetts 

520 

92 

6S0 

124 

387 

2 

148 

4 

221 

Rhode Islaud 

104 

47 

3 

56 

380 

0 

89 

2 

74 

Connecticut 

416 

40 

752 

m 

191 

0 

97 

1 

201 

New York 

294 

51 

134 

112 

261 

3 

149 

4 

192 

New Jersey 

549 

80 

487 

44 

302 

0 

134 

3 

198 

Pennsylvania 

052 

83 

591 

169 

315 

1 

63 

7 

99 

Ohio 

497 

61 

151 

168 

409 

68 

108 

7 

73 

Indiana 

243 

92 

450 

22 

560 

178 

119 

3 

88 

Illinois 

270 

101 

459 

217 

322 

32 

158 

3 

88 

Michigan 

410 

52 

137 

90 

322 

53 

131 

4 

191 

Wisconsin 

970 

45 

47.8 

791 

275 

13 

63 

4 

264 

Minnesota .... 

307 

2« 

61 


131 

20 

104 

5 

67 

Iowa 

154 

22 

8 

28 

257 

103 

22 

1 

36 

Missouri 

188 

88 

1,933 

29 

318 

61 

63 

8 

37 

North Dakota 

290 

40 

36 

103 

249 

76 

28 

7 

m 

South Dakota 

217 

135 

64 

82 

140 

340 

3 

10 

69 

Nebraska 

288 

33 

71 

236 

195 

244 

123 

5 

109 

Kansas 

500 

47 

88 

124 

162 

315 

80 

6 

73 

Delawnro 

191 

83 

108 

54 

662 

0 

132 

0 

123 

Maryland 

740 

80 

626 

105 

290 

0 

136 

11 

103 

District of Columbia 

447 

122 

203 


334 

0 

179 

12 

96 


388 

80 

408 j 


178 

3 

124 

14 

205 


184 

49 

102 * 


152 

43 

41 

22 

140 

North Oaiolina 

374 

61 

191 


118 

4 


6 

136 

South Carolina 

206 

155 

66 

70 

65 1 

3 

90 

20 

lot 

Georgia 

73 

29 

155 

47 

100 

6 

46 

8 

45 

Florida 

no 

34 1 

170 

2 

31 

5 

18 

4 

23 

Kentucky 










Tenness^ 

203 

i 

316 1 

59 

190 

19 

88 

18 

48 

Alabama 

201 

86 ! 

854 

66 

129 

6 

151 

14 

25 

Mississippi 

523 

61 

67 

364 

71 

45 j 

95 

13 

299 

Arkansas 

78 

23 

11 

1 

21 1 

49 

67 I 

» 16 

14 

7 

j/ouisiana 

28 

78 

6 

6 

57 

31 

172 i 

13 

41 

Oklahoma » 

95 

90 

97 i 

16 

115 

255 

30 1 

20 

13 

Texas....................... 


38 , 



49 



7 


Montana 

361 

UvJ j 

42 

39 

302 

532 

69 

79 

13 

436 

IdAho^ 


63 



Z-15 



32 


"Wyoming 

039 

10 

! 21 

457 

544 

15 


0 

349 

Colorado 

490 

40 

387 1 

183 

226 

67 

85 

8 

173 

New Mexico 

227 

67 

i 553 

210 

104 

22 

128 

22 

79 

Arizona 

150 

89 

; 996 1 

68 

74 

39 

421 

11 

39 

tJtfih * 










Nevada 

25 

61 

38 


70 

0 

1 76 


137 

Washington 

454 

53 

216 

201 

177 

105 

76 

8 

173 

Oregon 

208 

31 

459 

416 

115 

120 

60 

i 5 

48 

California 

440 

63 

364 

217 

112 

1 

90 

1 

186 

1 8 

i 

136 


* Pulmonary. * Reports received weekly. * Exclusive of Okliihoma City ami Tulsa. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 98 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 33,- 

480.000. The estimated population of the 91 cities reporting deaths is more than 

31.935.000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine 
years, excluding epidemics. 
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JVeeka ended April t6^ 1981^ and April 96^ 1980 


1931 

1930 

fistlmated 

expectancy 

790 

1, 188 


843 

673 

767 

20,714 

10,667 


8,6JA 

^6M 


162 

223 


78 

137 


20 

18 


6,488 

4,821 


J 2,603 

1,654 

1,876 

997 

1,606 


133 

188 

• 65 

137 

^ 213 


19 

39 

3i 

919 

015 


1 

0 


1 

0 



Diphtheria: 

46 States 

08 cities 

Measles: 

46 States 

08 cities 

Henlngoooccus meningitis: 

46 States 

08 cities 

Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 

Scarlet fever: 

46 States 

98 cities 

Smallpox: 

46 States 

08 cities 

Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

08 cities 


Ozsss reported 


Deaths reported 


Influenza and pneumonia: 

91 cities 

Smallpox: 

91 cities 

Memphis, Tenn.... 


City reports for week ended April 19S1 

The estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever Is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the munber of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be eicpected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the r>'ist nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of ca.ses reported In the corresponding weeks of the preceding years AVhen the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated e\i)eclancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year eaiiier than 1922 is included In obtaining tbe estimated exfiectnucy, the flgurevS are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in tbe 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
dty 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

1 Cases, 
{estimated 
expect- 
ancy 

Ca.ses 

reported 

Cases 

rei>orted 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumiw, 
cases re- 
l)orted 

27EW KM6LAMP 

Maine: 

Portland i— , 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

6 

0 

New Hampshire: 
Concord.. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Manchester 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Vermont: 

Barre 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

Burlington 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

80 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

so 

1 

80 

8 

4 

2 

0 

10 

4 

80 

Fall River 

2 


0 

Q 

0 

Springfield 

7 

2 

0 


0 

12 

4 

17 

18 

1 0 

3 

Worcester 

23 

4 

2 


0 

1 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket.. 

2 

2 

0 


0 

0 

1 

Providenc®. r , - 

8 

7 

8 

1 

I 

3 

1 

1 

0 

32 

i 

8 

80 

340 

12 

8 

2 

0 

Connecticut; 

Bridgeport. ...... 

2 

4 

1 

Hartford 

6 

4 



8 

4 

New Haven 

36 

1 

0 

1 

1 

7 
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CUy reports for vxek ended April 25, 1931 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


KinniK ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

8yra<niso 

Now Jer’^ey: 

('atndeu 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

PhUadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

EAST NORTB CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cmrinnati 

Clcvohiid 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indhuinpoha 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Hlinois. 

Chicago 

Springfield 

Michigan. 

Detroit 


Grand Rapids — 
Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Madison, 

Milwaukee 

Racine.. 

Superior 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis, 

8t. Paul 

Iowa: 

Davenfwrt,- 
Dos Moines. 
Sioux City.. 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 
St. Joseph — 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen... 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 

Wilmington.. 
Maryland: 
Baltimore 


Cumberland. 

Frederick..., 


Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

. 


Deaths 

reported 

22 

9 

9 

1 


259 

61 

377 

223 

6S 

21 


1. 358 

0 

14 

4 

3 




31 

16 

2 

0 


2 

g 

1 

3 

0 

3 


0 

12 

10 

146 

14 

8 

1 

1 

27 

19 

4 

3 

1 


0 



134 

69 

11 

12 

8 



06 

14 

0 

4 

4 



3 

0 

0 


0 



n 

6 

2 


2 

112 

1 

194 

22 

11 

25 

3 

67 


17 

3 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

45 

3 

3 

2 

0 

8 

27 

2 

2 

3 


0 

17 

0 

20 

3 

4 


0 

570 

10 

2 

1 

0 



4 

0 

2 

0 

0 



4 

0 

171 

80 

46 

3 

3 

627 

102 

7 

1 

0 

1 


115 

10 

116 

41 

23 

4 

1 

22 

60 

13 

2 

1 


1 


9 

3 

2 




21 

1 

4 

0 

2 



1 

121 

21 

0 

1 



4 

58 

112 

10 

3 


0 

192 

501 

3 

2 




11 

6 

8 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

r»2 

11 

6 


1 

91 

154 

49 

7 

0 

1 

1 

10 

5 

0 

0 

2 



0 

0 

2 

0 

2 



0 

2 

32 

0 

1 



5 

17 

2 

0 

1 



0 

0 

17 

3 

6 


0 

259 

2 

1 

0 

0 


1 

20 

0 

32 

32 

20 

1 

1 

45 

20 

2 

0 

0 


0 


7 

0 

0 





2 

3 

S 0 

0 




0 

10 

3 

2 


0 


25 

9 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

24 

4 

1 

0 


0 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 


0 

81 

4 

74 

22 

10 

2 

1 


39 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 




8 



Pnea- 

monia, 

deattu 

reported 


16 

20S 

8 

4 


13 

21 

4 

3 

4 

12 

0 

3 

63 

1 

25 

3 

3 

0 


10 

0 

0 


0 

11 

8 


16 

13 

16 

1 


7 

I 

8 


8 

83 

8 

0 


MOOi 
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City reports for week ended AprU S5, Ck>ntinued 


Division, State, and 
dty 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Infiuenxa 

Meaalee, 
oases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

1 Cases, 
estimated 
expect- 
ancy 

l Cases 
reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

80t7TH ATLANTIC— con. 









District of Columbia: 









Washington 

0 

12 

8 

2 

1 

287 


11 

Virdnia: 

Xynchburg 

Richmond. 

10 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

6 

320 

3 

0 

1 

8 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

0 



12 

0 

8 

West Virgnia; 









Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Wheeling 

13 

1 

0 



0 

0 

2 

North Carolma: 









Raleigh 

Wilmington 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

38 


2 

1 

Winston-Salem 

9 

0 

2 


1 

59 

17 

1 

South Carolina: 









Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

30 

0 

1 


4 

Columbia 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

Green . 

0 

1 

0 




0 

0 

Georgia: 









Atlanta 

7 

2 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 




f) 

2 

Savannah 

3 

0 

0 

27 


13 

15 

S 

Florida: 









Miami 

8 

2 

0 


1 

10 

1 

8 

Tampa 

4 

1 

1 



143 

5 

3 

EAST SOUTH 









CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 

1 








Covington 

1 

1 

2 


0 

27 

0 

2 

TennesseeT 









Memphis 

25 

2 

1 


2 

iOO 

4 

8 

Nashville — . 

0 

0 

0 


3 

84 


4 

Alabama; 









Birmingham 

8 

0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

2 

8 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 


1 

Montgomery 

6 

0 

0 






WEST SOUTH 









CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 









Fort Smith 

^5 

0 

0 



3 



Little Rock 

1 6 

1 

0 


3 

0 

1 

2 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans 

6 

9 

13 

3 

2 

0 

0 

9 

Shreveport 

6 

0 

0 


0 

1 

3 

3 

Oklahoma: 








Muskogee... 

33 

0 

0 

5 

0 



0 

Oklahoma City.. 

2 

1 

1 


1 

2 


6 

Texas: 









Dallas 

46 

4 

5 

3 

4 

2 

31 

5 

Fori Worth 

14 

1 

1 


J 

0 


9 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 


0 

3 


1 

Houston 

2 

4 

3 


1 


j 

11 

San Antonio 

1 

3 

0 


6 

26 

3 

11 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana: 









Billings 

Great Falls 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

1 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



Missoula.. 

20 

0 

0 


0 

0 



Idaho: 









Boise . 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

1 


Colorado: 









Denver- 

fO 

8 

2 


2 

20 

29 

5 

Pueblo - 

0 

1 

0 


0 

40 

0 

1 

New Mexico: 








Albuquerque 

9 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

1 

Arisona: 









Phoenix 

0 

0 

0 





1 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City... 

8 

a 

1 


0 

2 

8 

4 

Nevada: 









Reno 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

1 
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Cit]/ npoHt for week ended April tS, 19S1 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia* 

deaths 

reported 

Cases/ 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

FaClFIC 









Washington: 










35 

2 

1 



7 

28 


f^pokftnA 

3 

3 

0 j 



4 

0 


Tacoma 

6 

2 

1 j 


0 

1 

b 

4 

Oregon: 

Portland 

19 

7 

0 

11 

0 

38 

29 

4 

Salem 

0 

0 

0 


0 

9 

8 


California: 









Los Angeles 

81 

29 

26 

32 

0 

188 

8 

7 

Sacramento 

10 

2 

1 

2 

2 

20 

1 

8 

San Francisco 

36 

13 

3 i 

12 

0 

44 

3 

b 



Scarlet fever I 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 








i 

Tulier- 




W'hoof)- 


Division, State, 

Crises, 


Cases, , 


’ 1 

• c 



Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

e'<li- 

njuted 

i Cases 

! rc- 1 

esti- 

mated 

Cases 

re- 

esti- 

mated 

Cases 

re- 

Deaths ; 
re- 1 

cases 

re- 


expect- 

ported oxjiect- ported 

ported ported expect-* 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 

1 

1 

1 ancy . 




ancy 





NKW ENGLAND 












Maine: 











28 

Portland 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

New Hampshire: 






1 





13 

(Jon(!ord 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester... 

1 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Vermont: 



1 







1 


Barre 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Burlington 

Massachuvsetts: 

1 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

11 

230 

Boston 

81 

107 

o' 

‘ 0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

Fall River 

4 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


30 

Springfield 

Worcester 

10 

7 

20 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 1 
9 

31 

63 

Rhode Island. 







! 

0 




22 

Pawtucket 

1 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0, 

0 

0 

Providence 

12 

36 

0 

0 

0 

2 j 

0 1 

0 

0 

12 

67 

Connecticut 







0 



1 

34 

42 

Bridgeport 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Hartford 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

New Haven... 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York* 

Buffalo 

26 

28 

0 

2 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

34 1 

186 

1,506 

New York 

305 

592 

0 

0 

0 

98 

8 

4 

0 

188 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

11 

12 

70 

34 

0 
0 < 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

17 

76 

69 

New Jersey. 

Camden 

Newark 

5 

31 

8 

72 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 
0 

0 

53 

33 

102 

36 

Trenton 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia... 

99 

216 

0 

O! 

0 

38 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

37 

87 

636 

221 

Pittsburgh 

RnAdiTig 

28 

5 

63 

1 

0 

o| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

43 

i 

EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

19 

36 

30 

80 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

14 

6 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

11 

1 

156 

207 

88 

Columbus 

Toledo 

9 

13 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

72 
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City reports jot week ended April SS, 1981 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

oougo, 


Pivision, Btate, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 
sis, ' 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

Deaths, 

aU 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

casM 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





CAST NORTH CEN> 












TRAL->COntd. 












Indiana: 












Fort Wayne... 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

25 

Indianapolis 

South Bend... 

0 

34 

6 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

88 


5 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

23 

Terre Haute 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

minois: 












OhioAgn _ . 

118 

280 

2 

8 

0 

40 

1 

1 

0 

61 

734 

Sprin^eld 

Michigan: 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Petroit-- 

111 

173 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

81 

289 

Flint 

10 

10 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

32 

Grand Rapids. 

11 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

32 

Wisconsin: 












ir^nnfihik - 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MfUliflATl 

3 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Milwaukee 

27 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

04 

Rarine ..* _ . 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

11 

19 

Ruperlar.,..- 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paur_ 

33 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

96 

27 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

18 

65 

Iowa: 








Davenport 

Des Moines 

2 

1 

1 

7 



0 

0 


0 


0 

7 

1 

13 



0 

0 


0 

22 

Sioux City 

WatArlon 

2 

16 

1 

1 1 



0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

21 

13 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

ol 

0 

11 

115 

St. Joseph 

3 

s I 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

St. Louis 

33 

170 

2 

2 

0 

21 

2 

1 

0 

10 

274 

North Dakota: 





] 

Fargo 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Grand Forks.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 ! 


0 


South Dakota: 











Aberdeen 

1 

1 

0 

1 



0 

0 


1 


Nebraska: 












Omaha 

3 

7 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

55 

Kansas. 










Topeka 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

26 

Wichita 

3 

3 

2 

25 ; 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

29 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 




1 





Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

Maryland: 

5 

11 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Baltimore 

37 

40 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

0 

0 

23 

233 

Cumberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Frederick 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Col.: 












AVashington... 

Virginia: 

24 

28 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

5 

156 

Lynchburg 

Richmond 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

West Virginia: 
Charleston.. -- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

Wheeling 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

17 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh . _ * . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

10 

18 

13 

Wilmlngton... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

17 

South Carolina: 











Charleston 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

OreenTllle 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



> Nonresident. 








1207 MiV 15 , lost 

Ciig reporUfor veek ended April B5, 19S1 — Ck>ntinued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


1 Typhoid fever 









Tnber- 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 



ing 

cough. 

DeathsL 

all 

and city 

estio 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect' 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

jiorted 

ported 

exT)ect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



■1 

■■ 


■■ 



ancy 




SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 







1 





Qeorgia: 







1 





Atlanta 

4 

62 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

oJ 

0 

0 

2 

86 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

Savannah 

0 

0 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 

Florida: 











Miami. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

1 

0 

0 

3 

27 

21 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

EAST SOUTH > 











CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Tcnnosw. 











Memphis 

7 

48 

0 

6 j 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

n 

7b 

Nashville 

1 

9 

0 

0 

’ 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

68 

Alabama: 




1 






3' 

Bimunghom.. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

65 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Montgomery.. 

WEST SOUTH 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 










CENTRAL 

i 




i 







Arkansas' 












Fort Smith 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


IS 


Little Rock 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

u 

0 

1 

10 

Louisiana 












New Orleans.. 

10 

17 

0 

24 

0 

14 

3 

0 

0 

8 

152 

Shreveport 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

28 

Oklahoma. 












Muskogee 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


Oklahoma City. 

2 

3 

3 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

Texas- 












Dallas 

4 

i 6 

2 

2 

0 ! 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

62 

Fort Worth.... 

2 

i 2 

4 

7 

0 

4 

0 

1 , 

0 

0 

47 

Qalveston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 { 

1 2 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

16 

Houston 

1 

1 

2 

1 3 

0 

4 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

80 

San Antonio... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

o| 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 

88 

MOUNTAIN 




i 








Montana: 






i 






Billings 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 I 

1 0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Great Falls 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

6 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 ! 

0 

0 

4 

Missoula 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Idaho. 





1 






Boise 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Colorado: 











Denver 

11 

17 

0 

1 

1 0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

33 

77 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

New Mexico: 





1 ^ 






Albuquorque.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

Arixona: 












Phoenix 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Utah: 










Salt Lake City. 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

36 

36 

Nevada: 












Keno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

PAClPtC 












Washington: 












SeAttJo. 

7 

6 

3 

1 



1 

0 


84 


^lokane _ . 

5 

1 

7 

11 



0 

0 


2 


Tacoma 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

b 

26 

Oregon: 

Portland 

3 

1 

9 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

74 

Salem . * 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 









Los Angeles... 

31 

26 

6 

6 

0 

30 

1 

0 

0 

36 

277 

Sacramento. 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

27 

29 

San Francisco. 

20 

7 

1 

8 

u 

12 

0 

1 

0 

17 

199 
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City reports for week ended April $6, 1981 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 





Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 










Worcester — - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Connecticut: 










Hartford - - 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










TiftiTaio 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

New Jersey: 










Newark......... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trenton ... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cincinnati....... 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus...... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 










Indianapolis „ - - -- --- 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 










Chicago 

20 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Detroit, 

A 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Bapids 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Minneapolis 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa: 










Waterloo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 










Kansas City 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Joseph 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Louis 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 










Baltimore 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 

1 




1 





W^ashington 

1 I 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

] 









Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Columbia 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

0 

u 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida; 










Miami 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 










Memphis 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 










Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Idttle Rock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 










Oklalioma City 

4 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas; 










Dallas > 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Port Worth * 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


* Typhus fever: 2 cases; 1 case at Dallas and 1 at Fort Worth, Tex, 
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City reports for week ended April 25 ^ Continued 


May 15, 1031 



MeningO' 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra j 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Casas 

Deaths 

1 

Cases 1 
esti- ; 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MOPNTAIK 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

l >08 Angeles 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

San Francisco 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5-week period ended April 25, 1931, compared with those for alike period ended 
April 20, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are estimated 
mid-year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 1930 
census. The 98 cities reporting eases have an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 31,500,000 
estimated population. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ March 22 to April 25^ 1931 — Annual rates 
per lOOfOOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
J9S() 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week end<‘d— 



Mar. 

28. 

1931 

Mar. 

! 

im j 

Apr. 

4. 

1931 

Apr 

6. 

1930 

1 Apr 

1 D. 
1931 

1 Apr 
12. 

I iKiO 

Apr. 

IS 

1931 

Apr. 

19. 

1930 

Apr. 

25, 

1931 

Apr. 

26. 

1030 

98 cities 

- 7S 

82 ! 

63 

79 

1 65 

1 

93 

66 

86 

63 

91 

New England 

70 


46 1 

68 

! 84 ! 

i 83 

79 ' 

1 119 

68 

86 

Middle Atlantic 

TkI i 

80 ' 

48 

74 1 

' 59 

i 92 

62 

1 83 

46 

90 

East North Ccntnl 

S2 

114 > 

64 I 

107 

86 

115 

83 ! 

1 96 

68 

113 

■Vt'est North Ontr.il 

m 

61 i 

42 

62 

' 63 

S9 

' 63 

1 87 

67 

68 

South Atlantic 

r»i 

70 i 

47 

64 

49 

80 

I 65 1 

64 

61 

04 

East Somh Central 

70 

48 ’ 

29 

.30 

17 

U 

; 23 ' 

18 

23 

48 

West South Ccntriil 


12,'i 

85 

' 139 

64 

153 1 

74 , 

206 

71 

101 

Mountain 

87 

44 

44 

; 26 

.36 

79 i 

i 17 : 

9 

26 

88 

Pacific 

69 1 

34 

63 

1 51 

67 

61 

1 

1 36 

63 

49 


MEASLES CASE RATEvS 


98 Cl ties 

1, 20s 

1 

879 1 

1, 122 

1,004 : 

1,326 

1, 195 

1,316 ! 

1,237 

! 1,342 

1,356 

New' England 

1, 479 

1,117 ! 

1,106 

1, 449 ! 

1, 603 

1. .562 

1.349 1 

1,628 

j 1,280 

1,710 

Middle Atlantic 

1, 321 

611 1 

1,250 

789 i 

1,422 

966 

1. M3 ; 

l.(K): 

1 1,418 

1,192 

East North Central 

733 

654 f 

727 

799 1 

831 

904 

71H) , 

1,074 

1 1,075 

999 

West North ('entral 

660 

tKH ; 

6.32 

.860 ! 

704 

1, 199 


1,009 

830 

1,352 

South Atlantic i 

3,879 I 

m7 1 

3,8a<l 

^67 1 

4.546 

1,067 i 

' 4.343 i 

1, as9 

1 4,049 

1,306 

East South Central ! 

1,6:16 1 

968 1 

1,601 

526 i 

1,751 

329 : 

! 1.612 1 

299 

, 1,600 

407 

West South Central — . 

47 1 

784 ! 

88 

731 

68 

721 1 

1 101 1 

502 

1 139 

692 

Mountain - 

1, 140 1 

2,987 1 

661 

4,7;u 

844 

' 7,674 ij 

i 923 i 

6 . 793 

1 601 

8,802 

Pacific - - 

619 j 

1 

2,184 

358 

2,008 ' 

499 > 

2.069 J 

L‘" 1 

1,800 j 

517 

2,067 

I 


* The flfiures Rlvon in this tabic on* rates per lOO.iKM) population, annual basis, and not the number o# 
cases report^. Populations used arc estimated as of July 1, 1931 and 1930, respectively. 
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Summary of woekly reports from cities^ March 22 to April 25^ 19B1 — -Annual rates 
per lOOflOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1980 — Continued 

SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 

28, 

1931 

Mar. 

29, 

1930 

Apr. 

4, 

1931 

Apr. 

19k 

Apr. 

IL 

1931 

1930 

Apr. 

18, 

1931 

Apr. 

19, 

1930 

Apr. 

26, 

1031 

Apr. 

26. 

1930 

98 cities 

402 

308 

371 

301 

362 

320 

382 

298 

405 

262 

New England 

697 

363 

677 

462 

474 

351 

584 

402 

575 

348 

Middle Atlantic 

454 

299 

K1 

293 

413 

281 

415 

262 

488 

238 

East North Central 

378 

383 

378 

377 

338 

430 

383 

391 

432 

360 

West North Central 

5S0 

306 

585 

271 

637 

399 

618 

366 

469 

248 

South Atlantic 

310 

272 

290 

276 

365 

308 

306 


304 

248 

East South Central 

659 

233 

396 

143 

465 

132 

582 

143 

396 

126 

West South Central 

78 

111 

96 

157 

106 

108 

112 

115 

98 

69 

Mountain 

209 

458 

157 

238 

174 

335 

278 

352 

191 

229 

Pacific 1 

104 



163 

104 

217 

116 

144 

86 

176 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


98 cities 

17 

22 

14 

23 

19 

29 

22 

27 

21 

30 

New England 

■1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 


0 

0 


1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

East North Central 

Hil 

17 

9 

30 

6 

23 

19 

23 

20 

18 

West North Central 


99 

78 

87 

96 

149 

92 

139 

71 

145 

South Atlantic 

■rl 

8 

2 

2 

18 



4 

6 

0 

East South Central 

12 

18 

12 


0 

12 

52 

18 

35 

42 

West South Central 

78 

45 

71 i 

17 

81 

28 

95 

70 

98 

38 

Mountain 

44 

26 

0 { 

106 

17 

62 

9 

26 

17 

97 

Pacific 

22 

71 

16 1 

i 

71 

63 

80 

27 

71 

41 

! 

109 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

3 

6 

New England 

Middle Atlantic. 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

7 

2 

6 

2 

15 

3 

3 

6 

1 

4 

2 

4 

5 

East North Central 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

West North Central 

2 

4 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

South Atlantic 

12 

6 

14 

4 

16 

22 

8 

22 

2 

12 

East South Central 

0 


0 

30 

6 

Hi 

12 

6 

6 

0 

West South Central 

7 

7 

10 




7 

7 


24 

Mountain 

0 

0 

9 




9 

18 

9 


Pacific 

10 

2 

2 

Hi 

* 

HI 

10 

8 

4 

4 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 Cities 

29 

14 

23 

13 

18 

16 

17 

15 

13 

12 

New England 

14 

10 

2 

7 

■S3 

mm 

7 

■9 

7 

12 

Middle Atlantic 

20 


17 

14 

12 


12 

■9 

12 

9 

East North Central 

25 

11 

18 


14 

8 

10 


6 

14 

West North Central 

35 

6 

12 

9 

16 

0 

29 

H9 

18 

9 

South Atlantic 

82 

16 

39 

8 

30 

20 

32 

22 

10 

12 

EajJt South Central 

126 

97 

126 

39 

69 

45 

76 

58 

44 

39 

West South Central 

55 

32 

69 

36 

45 

25 

45 

25 

65 

25 

Mountain : 

61 

53 

26 

26 

17 

26 

17 

9 

17 

18 

Pacific 

41 

2 

14 

0 

19 

12 


2 

6 

0 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

180 

163 

171 

161 

155 

164 

161 

149 

137 

140 

New England 

156 

220 

127 

181 

173 

186 

144 

160 

133 

189 

Middle Atlantic 

220 

187 

223 

184 

168 

185 

180 

180 


160 

East North Central 

126 

117 

120 

146 

118 

127 

128 

114 

98 

108 

West North Central 

171 

135 

150 

117 

253 

160 

244 

150 

230 

81 

South Atlantic 

203 

212 

221 

196 

190 

230 

188 


HO 

210 

East South Central 

189 

227 

170 

155 

176 

201 

290 

207 

126 

227 

West South Central 

2il 

164 

2.18 

164 

169 

181 

173 

121 

145 

132 

Mountain 

J3l 

176 

157 

185 

191 

185 

113 

167 

104 

150 

Pacific 

98 

92 

53 

62 

60 

! 

72 

67 

87 

46 

60 





















































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


AUSTRALIA 

VUal statistics — Year, 1929. — During the year 1929, 129,480 births 
were recorded in Australia, giving a birth rate of 20.30 per 1,000 
population. There were 60,857 deaths registered, a rate of 9.55 per 
1,000 population. 

CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended April 25, 1931 . — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended April 25, 
1931, as follows: 


Province 

Cerebro* 

spinal 

fever 

Influenza 

Poho- 

ni>elitis 

Smallpox 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prince Edward Island * 






Nova Scotia - 

1 





New Brunsw’ick 





i 

Quebec 





34 

Ontario . 


2 


6 

0 

Manitoba - - 

3 




8 

Saskatchewan.- 

. __ . ! 



3 

1 

Alberta ! 


1 



British Colinnhia . ... . i 


2 



Total j 

1 

4 

2 

3 

d 

48 


* No case of any disease included in the table was reported duriiiK the week 


Quebec Province — Cominuiiicable diseases — Week ended April 25, 
1931. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
April 25, 1931, as follows; 


Disease 

Cases ' 

Disease 

Cases 


107 ' 

Paratvphold fevei - 

1 

Dipht.hAria 

i;j 1; 

Seal let 

m 

Eryftipelfls 


Tuberculosis — - 

dO 

German measlrM _ 

H 

T\ phoid fever. 

34 

Measles 

o2S , 
13 ' 

\\ hooping cough 

21 

Mumps 



( 1211 ) 
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COLOMBIA 

Medellin — Meningitis. — According to a report dated May 6, 1931, 
there was an epidemic of cerebrospinal meningitis in Medellin, 
Colombia. Twenty cases had been reported. Antimeningococcus 
serum had been ordered. 

CUBA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended February 14^ 
1931. — During the four weeks ended February 14, 1931, cases of 
certain communicable diseases were reported in the Provinces of 
Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Pinar 
del Rio 

Habana 

Matan- 

cas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama> 

guey 

Oriente 

Total 


■■ 


1 


1 

1 

3 



15 

2 

55 


3 

75 


1 

18 


6 

1 

3 

29 


2 

4 


1 

6 

50 

63 



15 


17 



32 




2 


1 

4 

7 



6 


2 



8 


7 

Id 

8 

38 

4 

10 

00 


Habana — Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended April 25j 
1931. — During the four weeks ended April 25, 1931, certain commu- 
nicable diseases were reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 



por , , 

44 


Rabies 



Diphtheria 

K 


Scarlet fever 

7 

\f 1 

2 


. _ _ . . .. 

22 


Measlea 

67 


Typhoid fever - 

14 

■ 





1 Mauy of these cases are from the Island of Cuba, outside of Habana. 


JAMAICA 

Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended April 25 , 1931. — During 
the four weeks ended April 25, 1931, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the Island of 
Jamaica, outside of Kingston, as follows: 


Disease 

King.s- 

ton 

Other 

localities 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 


6 

Chicken pox 

5 

56 

Dysentery - ^ 

1 

4 

Lepr<wy... - ^ - 


1 




Disease 

Kings* 

ton 

Other 

localities 

1 

Puerperal fever 


6 

Scarlet fever 

6 

8 

Tiihereulf>sts 

28 

67 

Typhoid fever 


21 


9 1 
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PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Ufty 18,1081 


Communicable diseases — March, 19S1. — During the month of 
March, 1931, certain communicable diseases, including imported 
cases, were reported in the Panama Canal Zone and terminal cities as 
follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

' Disoi'se 

Cases 

Deaths 

nhlefrcm por ... _ _ _ _ 

25 

jl 

Meningococcus mATiingitia 

3 

1 

Diphtheria 

8 

1 

Pneumonia 

22 

Dysentery (amebic) 

5 

! Poliomyelitis 

1 

Leprosy... 

1 

2 

1 Scarlet fever 

2 


Mmaria ..... - 

105 

2 

Tiihftrrnlftsis _ _ 



_ ^ 

84 


Whooping cough 

0 







POETO RICO 

San Juan — Communicable diseases — Five weeks ended April 11, 
19S1. — During the five weeks ended April 11, 1931, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were rei)orted in San Juan, P. R., as follows: 


1 

Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria 

5 

Measles 

2 

Inniienza 

1 

Tetanus ... 

2 

Malaria 

22 

Whi>o[ang cough _ _ . -- r- 

31 




61738°— 31 5 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls. International Office of Public Hygiene, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, b«Mh s^ion a|tln I^apeof 
Nations, and other sources The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either the list of oountri^ included or the figures 
tor the particular countnes for w hich reports are given. 
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Philippiite Islands: > 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEB, AND YELLOW FEVER— Ckmtinued 

SMAULPOX— Continaed 
fC indicates cases; D. deaths; P, present] 
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India (Portuguese). 










CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYAuS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Costiimed 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


Uay xm 


im 


Week ended— 

1 

1 


! 

1 

1 

* 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1, 

\ 

4 

1 

1 

! I 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

4 9 

i 1 

1 1 

4 t 

9 1 

1 9 

{ \ 

4 i 
t 1 

9 1 

9 4 

i 

1 

1 



1 

!i! 

4 t 

4 1 

i— 


ii 


SS 
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1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 
i 1 

1 1 


1 

t 

f 

1 

1 

1 

4 1 

4 1 

f 1 

t 1 
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4 t 
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f 1 

1 9 

I f 
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4 t 
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1 9 

1 4 
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1 

t 
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1 

t 
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1 
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1 
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9 4 
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1 

4 
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1 fw4 9 

1 4 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 !c 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 
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1 4 

1 1 

9 1 

I f 

f 1 

1 1 

1 1 

30 




I f 1 

1 1 

1 1 

9 1 

1 1 


4 

4 4^ 

1 

1 

4 

1 



March, 1931 


1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

!*hoi 

4 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

4 1 

1 1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 
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9 
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i 

1 

1 t*w I 

1 1 
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P 
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4 

1 

S3 
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1 

1 

1 

f 

1 
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1 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHDS FEVEH 

IC indicates eases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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Mexico (see also table below): 

Ihirango 

Mexico City, indoding municipalities in Federal Dis- 
trict - 


1225 


Kay 10. 1881 



1 On Feb. 27, 1931, the Director General of Public Health of Guatemala reports an unusual outbreak of typhus fever in a small village m Gual 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


PUBLIC HEALTH 





For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Subscription price $1.60 per year 


Price 5 cents 




UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


HtroH S. CcttKiNG, Surgeon General 

DIVISION OF SANITAHT EBPOBTB AND STATISTICS 

Asst, Surg. Ocn. II. C. Wiluams, Chief of Dlrlsion 

The Public Health Reports are issued weekly by the United States Public 
Health Service through its Division of Sanitary Reports and Statistics, pursuant 
to acts of Congress approved February 16, 1893, and August 14, 1912. 

They contain: (1) Current information of the prevalence and geographic dis- 
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THE EPIDEMIC OP SO-CALLED GINGER PARALYSIS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IN 1930-31 

By Maurice I. Smith, M. D., Principal Pharmacologist^ and E. Elvovk, Ph. D., 
Senior Chemist^ National Institute of Healthy United States Public Health Service 

Nearly a year after the epidemic of so-called ginger paralysis 
which afflicted many thousands of persons, especially in the middle 
and southwestern States, a recurrence of apparently the same condi- 
tion was reported in Southern California. It will be recalled that 
the first epidemic, which occurred for the most part during the 
months of March and April of 1930, was traced to a phenolic ester 
having the pharmacologic properties of tri-ortho cresyl phosphate 
(1) (2). This substance appears to have been used in the illicit 
manufacture of an adulterated fluid c.xtract of ginger for beverage 
purposes. As soon as the effects of this adulterated ginger became 
known, the sale and consumption of this preparation practically 
ceased and the epidemic came to an end. 

A few isolated instances continued to occur during the summer and 
fall months in certain localities. These were found to have been 
caused apparently by some of the original poisoned Jamaica ginger 
extract which continued to be retailed in exceptional instances, 
despite the wide publicity that had been given this matter. An 
instance of this sort is well illustrated by the experience of Dr. B. T. 
Burley, of Worcester, Mass., who reported in a personal communi- 
cation to one of us (M. I. S.) four new cases which came to bis atten- 
tion during the summer and fall months of 1930, the last of these 
having come to his notice in December. Doctor Burley succeeded 
in securing some of the ginger extract which was responsible for the 
last of his cases and pharmacological examination thereof in this 
laboratory proved conclusively that it contained to the extent of 
about 2 per cent a substance which behaved in every respect like 
tri-ortho cresyl phosphate. All the circumstances indicated that 
this particular ginger extract was probably some of the original 
material that caused the epidemic during the early months of 1930. 

Early in February of 1931 Dr. George Parrish, health officer of the ’ 
city of Los Angeles, reported to the United States Public Heidth 
Service some 45 cases of ‘‘ginger paralysis.” All these cases, accord- 
ing to Doctor Parrish, occurred in January, and all of them gave a 
61T8B*— 81 1 (1227) 
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history of drinking Jamaica ginger extract of a particnlar brand 
(Superior) two to ^ree weeks prior to the onset of paralysis. Four 
dozen 2-ounce bottles of Superior brand Jamaica ginger extract were 
procured by Doctor Parrish and submitted to this laboratory for 
examination. Assuming that this material all came from one source, 
we pooled the contents of about two dozen bottles and subjected it 
to careful and painstaking chemical and pharmacological examina- 
tion, but failed to discover anything beyond possible traces of the 
suspected poison.’ This finding made it appear for the moment that 
either some other disease was mistaken for ginger paralysis, or, what 
seemed more likely, the Superior ginger extract obtained by Doctor 
Parrish in February was not the same as that which was consumed in 
December and January by those who fell victims of the disease. The 
latter alternative seemed very probable, in view of our ample previous 
experience to the effect that the label of a given brand of such sub- 
standard ginger extract meant very little or nothing as to the contents. 

A field investigation was therefore undertaken by one of us (M. I. 
S.) the latter part of February in order to ascertain the nature of the 
reported epidemic on the Pacific coast and, if possible, the conditions 
that led thereto. 

Working in close cooperation with the health department of the 
city of Los Angeles and the county health department of Los Angeles 
County, the local units of the Federal Food and Drug Administration, 
and the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, the following facts were obtained : 

Jamaica ginger extract labeled U. S. P. fluid extract ginger has 
been sold through some of the drug trade in and about Los Angeles 
for several years. Several brands of such material have been used, 
obviously for beverage purposes, Superior brand being the most 
popular. Investigation also disclosed that within recent months the 
company in Los Angeles bottling the Superior brand made a change 
in the source of supply of its bulk ginger extract,^ and that the 
present epidemic, if duo to adulterated ginger, must have been 
caused by material from the last three or four shipments. The last 
three known shipments from New York to this distributing company 
in Los Angeles were made on December 23, December 31, and Jan- 
uary 7. These consisted of 3, 2, and 6 barrels, respectively. Moat 
of the barrels of the last shipment were not opened, according to the 
testimony of a representative of this distributing company, while the 
contents of the barrds of the first and second of these shipments were 
bottled and much of it was distributed in the usual manner. As 

1 We sabsequeBtly learned, as the evidence adduced below will show, that this material represented 
several seixures In several drug stores of Los Angeles, and while It all bore the idenUeal label, some, and 
indeed most of it, contained no cresyl phosphate, while some of It contained about 0.36 and 0.6 per cent 
respectively. By pooling the contents of many bottles we unwittingly diluted this compound beyond 
the point of recognition with certainty. 

• Its source for the last few months has been J. B. of New York. 
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soon 88 cases of paralyms became known (about Ist of Febniary), 
this company recalled all the ginger that it had distributed, replaced 
it in the original barrels, and, together with the several unopened 
barrels of the last shipment, sent it all back on February 6, to the 
original consignor. Thus 8 of the original 10 barrels comprisii^ the 
last 3 shipments were returned,® and it would thus seem that only a 
relatively small amount of the poisoned ginger actually reached the 
consumer. 

AN EPIDEMIOLOGICAL SURVEY IN LOS ANGELES AND ITS ENVIRONS 

The data secured by Dr. G. M. Stevens, of the city health depart- 
ment of Los Angeles, showed that by February 20 there were about 
80 cases affected in that city. Most of these cases were under obser- 
vation in the County General Hospital at the time of this investiga- 
tion. All the patients, with no Itnown exception, freely admitted 
drinking Jamaica ginger extract, and in most cases it was Superior 
brand sold in local drug stores.* The dates of drinking the suspected 
material were variously given as from December 25, to about Feb- 
ruary 15, but usually during the first half of January. The great 
majority of these patients developed paralysis during the latter part 
of January and early in February, and there have apparently been 
no new cases since February 20. 

An extremely interesting and important epidemiological focus was 
uncovered in Whittier, Calif., by Dr. F. G. Crandall, of the county 
health department of Los Angeles. Whittier has a population of 
about 15,000 and some 10 drug stores. Only one of these, according 
to Doctor Crandall’s investigation, retailed Superior brand Jamaica 
ginger extract. Thirteen cases of ginger paralysis, 10 males and 3 
females, ranging in age from 26 to 60, occurred in this community. 
The dates of drinking the suspected ginger, as nearly as it could be 
ascertained, were between January 18 and January 25, and the onset 
of paralysis ranged from January 25 to February 5. Personal exami- 
nation of several of these patients left no doubt as to the correctness 
of the diagnosis. Only one of these cases stubbornly denied drinking 
ginger, but finally admitted it on close questioning. Every one of 
these patients referred to the same pharmacy (G) where this material 
was dispensed. Close questioning of the proprietor revealed that 
he had been buying Superior ginger extract from the distributing 
concern in Los Angeles at the rate of a gross of bottles every 5 to 10 
days and that his last purchase had been made on January 17. 
About 40 bottles of this lot had been sold, which apparently gave 
rise to the 13 cases of paralysis. The remainder of this lot was care- 

* These in turn were seised in Chicago on Feb. 16, by the Food and Drug Administration. 

< In a few instances it was 8u{ierb brand, bottled by a smaller coiniietltor, who, it was subsequently 
learned, obtained his bulk supply of ginger extract from the same source. 
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foSj destroyed as soon as the occurrence ol paratysis m and about 
Los Angeles* became known. An attempt to trace tUs purdiase d 
January 17 to the original barrel from which this material was bottled 
failed to yield definite information, despite the apparent willingness 
on the part of the owners of this distributing company to cooperate 
in this matter; but it seems likely that it was derived either from the 
second or, more probably, from tiie first of the last three shipments of 
ginger received by this company from J. B. of New York. It thus 
appears that perhaps the best piece of evidence obtainable, concern- 
ing the etiologic relationship of this outbreak to ginger containing 
cresyl phosphate, was destroyed. 

An investigation at Sawtelle, Cahf., disclosed that there were over 
20 cases at the National Military Home and several cases among the 
dvilian population. The history in these cases was very similar to that 
of the cases in Los Angeles and Whittier. They occurred at about the 
same time as those in Los Angeles and Whittier. It was not possible 
to ascertain definitely in each individual instance where the ginger 
extract had been procured, beyond the fact that it had been obtained 
in Los Angeles, San Pedro, or Sawtelle. Two of the Sawtelle phar- 
macies that were known to retail the ginger product were visited with 
Capt. L. L. Curtis, chief of the detective bureau. One of these (B, 
Sample 1 of Table 1) assured the writer that the material he had 
sold resulted in several cases of paralysis. This lot had been pur- 
chased from the concern distributing the Superior brand on January 
16. The other (D, Sample 2, Table 1) denied any knowledge of his 
product being responsible for paralysis, and his last lot, which was 
freely being dispensed at the time of this investigation had been 
purchased from the same source on January 31. Semples were 
secured from both places. 

Investigation in other sections of the county indicated that neither 
had there been any cases of paralysis nor was ginger extract known 
to have been sold for beverage purposes. 

CHEMICAL AND PHABMACOLOGICAL STUDIES 

We have examined eight different samples of the suspected ginger 
extract obtained in those sections where paralysis occurred. Two of 
these were obtained from retail pharmacies in Sawtelle, as stated 
above, three in San Pedro, two were sent to us by Surgeon J. A. 
Mattison, of the National Military Home at Sawtelle, and one was 
from several dozen bottles sent to us by Dr. George Parrish, city 
health oflicer of Los Angeles. As stated earlier in the paper, most 
of the latter had been pooled, but a sufficient number of . these bottles 
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remained in their original form to enable us to go back and analyze 
their contents individually. Seven of our eight samples wore 
Superior brand and one was Superb; but, as pointed out previously, 
the distributors of both Superior and Superb brands obtained their 
ginger extract from the same source. 

These samples were all tested for phenols by means of the Millon 
reagent, using the same procedure which we employed in our pre- 
vious work (1). In addition to this qualitative test, quantitative 
determinations of P2O5 were made.® The latter was carried out as 
follows; 

Ten c. c. of the sample were measured into an 800-c. c. Kjeldahl 
fla.sk and the alcohol was evaporated off by placing the flask hori- 
zontally into a boiling water-bath so arranged as to heat also the neck 
of the flask. The evaporation was continued to a semi-solid residue. 
Five c. c. of diluted (1:1) nitric acid were added and heated carefully 
over a small flame until the volume was reduced to about 2 c, c. 
The residue in the flask was then treated with about 7 grams of 
potassium sulphate and 15 c. c. of concentrated H2SO4 and digested, 
as in the Kjeldahl nitrogen determination, for about three hours. 
The separation by means of ammonium molybdate as described in 
the Methods of Analysis of the Association of Oflicial Agricultural 
Chemists (1925) was then applied and the P20{ was finally weighed 
as Mg2P20r. 

The results of these tests on seven of the samples of partially 
known history are summarized in Table 1. It will be seen at once 
that these samples divide themselves into the following three classes: 

(1) The samples which gave a positive Millon test and showed 
P 2 OJ corresponding, in round numbers, to about one-half of 1 per cent 
tri-cresyl phosphate; 

(2) Those which gave a positive Millon test but showed a quantity 
of P2O6 corresponding to only about one-fourth of 1 per cent of tri- 
cresyl phosphate; 

(3) Those which showed up negatively in both the Millon and 
P2O5 tests. 

Similar tests conducted upon 10 Superior brand bottles picked up 
at random by Dr. George Parrish m several retail pharmacies in the 
downtown section of Los Angeles gave similar results. Class 1 was 
represented in this instance by only one bottle. The P205 deter- 
minations indicated further that four of these bottles belonged to 
class 2 and the remaining five to class 3. 

* W© wish to thank Asst. Chomist C. Q. Ronisburg, of this laboratory, for assistance in carrying oat tho 
FiOi determinations. 
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TasIiB 1. — Klhemieal txaminaium «f tevm templet of tmptdtd pimptr tgbnitirtm 
the epidemic area of the County of Lot Angtiee 


No. 

Phar- 

macy 

Locality 

Brand 

Date of pur- 
chase 

MiUon test 

PiOimg. 
per 100 0 . 0.1 

Tri- 

oresyl- 

phOB- 

pbata 

mkn- 

lated 

fh»m 

the 

PtO» 

values* 

1 

B 

Bawtelle.. 

Snperinr , _ 

Jan. 16,1981 
Jan. 31,1931 

PnsitlvA 

102,8 

Percent 

U51 

2 

D 

1 do 

do 

do 

51.6 

.26 

s 

P 

F 

San Pedro 


Jan. 28^1981 
Jan. 27,1931 

...do..— - 

51.9 

.26 

4 

do 



Superb 

do 

56.1 

.27 

5 

H 

do 

Sawtelle 

1 Superior 

Jan. 6, 1081 

do 


.53 

6 

B 

do 

Negative... 

Negative. 

Negative. 

None. 

7 

W 

HmBB 

do 

do 

None. 


1 Corrected for traces of PiOs found In unadulterated tJ. 6. P. fluid extract of ginger which averaged 
5.6 mg. per 100 c, c. 

* Figures obtained by multiplying the corresponding PjOi values by 6. The theoretical ftwstor is 5. IS*. 
I Submitted by Surg. J. A. Mattlson of the National Military Home at Sawtelle. History unknown. 


It may be pointed out here that the two samples “B" and “H” of 
class 1 and sample “G" of Whittier which we did not examine but 
which almost certainly caused 13 cases of paralysis, had been pur- 
chased from the distributing company at Los Angeles within the 
period January 6-17, while the three samples of class 2, "D", “P”, 
and “F” were purchased subsequent to January 26. We know noth- 
ing of the history of the negative samples of class 3. It would seem, 
therefore, that class 1 is traceable to the New York shipment of 
December 23, class 2 to that of December 31, or possibly to that of 
January 7, and class 3 to the last shipment or possibly to shipments 
preceding the three just mentioned.® 

It may be recalled here that the sample of ginger of the first epi- 
demic early in 1930, upon which most of our work was done, con- 
tained approximately 2 per cent of the cresyl phosphate. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if the present ginger has any relation to that of last 
year, which seems very probable, there has recently been considerable 
dilution of the cresyl compound. 

These chemical findings were confirmed pharmacologically, and 
this we believe is essential; for, as demonstrated elsewhere, the specific 
action on the neuro-muscular apparatus is characteristic, so far as is 
known at present, only of the phosphoric ester of ortho cresol and not 
of the chemically closely related isomers (2) (3). The pharmacologic 
tests were carried out upon five of the seven samples listed in Table 1, 
and these fuUy confirmed the chemical findings. 

* Since this was written, samples were secured from the eight barrels that were returned by the Lob 
A ngeles distributor to the consignor in New York and seized by the Food and Drug Administration In 
Chicago on February 16, 1931. Chemical analysis for FtOs of these samples showed that they all ^n- 
tained trl^cresyl phosphate, six in the neighborhood of 0.25 per cent and two about 0.5 per oent. The 
negative samples, therefore, must have belonged to ginger shipped to Calllbmia prior to X>eoamber 28, 1980. 
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The best procedure for carrying out the pharmacologic test, as far 
as it appears to us at present, is to isolate the ether-soluble fraction 
from the suspected ginger, purify it by extraction first with acidified 
water and then with aqueous alkali as herein described, and finally to 
administer this purified ether-free product to either rabbits or chickens 
or preferably both, in adequate doses. The latter may be calculated 
on the basis of the PjOj content of the original ginger extract, or 
preferably of the isolated fraction. The rabbit presents the advan- 
tage of showing the characteristic effects of this ester within 24 to 48 
hours. A confirmatory experiment upon the chicken is desirable if 
not essential; for this animal reproduces fairly accurately the disease 
as it occurs in man (2). This material is best given to the rabbit by 
stomach tube in alcohol, preferably not to exceed 6 c. c. per kilo.^ To 
the chickens it may be given by crop undiluted in gelatin capsules. 
By way of illustration, the following example will serve: 

Three hundred c. c. of sample No. 1 were evaporated on the water 
bath under a blast from the electric fan to remove the alcohol. The 
semisolid residue was transferred quantitatively into a separatory 
funnel with the aid of about 200 c. c. of distilled water acidified with 
H2SO4 and about 100 c. c. of ether. The acid-extracted ether was 
then shaken in the separatory funnel with about 25 c. c. of 20 per cent 
aqueous solution of NaOH. Dilution of this with about 100 to 150 
c. c. of HaO and further shaking removes much extraneous material 
and leaves a nearly colorless ether solution containing the tri cresyl 
phosphate. This process may be repeated if necessary. The nearly 
colorless ether solution was washed two or three times with HaO to 
remove the excess alkali and the ether evaporated on the water bath. 
The ether-free residue measured 10 c. c., or about 3.3 c. c. per 100 c. c. 
of ginger.* That such treatment removes the tri-cresyl phosphate 
almost quantitatively is shown by an analysis of this material for 
PaOs, which gave a vdue of 97.0 n^. per 100 c. c. of the ginger extract, 
as compared with 102.3 mg. found by direct analysis of the original 
sample (see Table 1). 

A similar ether-soluble fraction measuring 10 c. c. was isolated 
from 300 c. c. of sample No. 4 (Table 1). The PaOs determination 
showed a recovery of the ester corresponding to 51.2 mg. PaOj per 
100 c. c. of the ginger used. Direct analysis of the ginger extract 
gave a value of 55.1 mg. PjOs per 100 c. c. 

? The minimum lethal dose of alcohol In the rabbit is about 10 c. c. per kilo. 

* U. 8. P. fluid extract of ginger treated similarly yields an ether-soluble fraction of approximately 1 pef 
cent. 
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Tablh 2,*--Pharnuteok^ egeela ^adueed hu slh$r^Mbk fraeUmi dmi99d frwn 
each of five eamplee of nuepeded ginger extract obtained in and about Loa Angme 

[The samples are niunbered in the same order as la Table 1] 


Ha 

Tri-oresyl 
phoB- 
pbate, 
mg. 
perm 
c. c. 

Yield Of 
ether- 
soluble 
fraction 
c. c. per 
lOOc.0. 
ginger 

Subject 


s 

Mg.tri- 
cresyl 
phos- 
phate 
porUlo 
calcu- 
lated on 
basis of 
PiOi 

1 

511.5 

8.8 

Rabbit..-. 

20 

1.0 

150 




Hen 

28 

1.5 

235 

2 

258.0 

3.8 

Rabbit.... 

1.7 

20 

136 




Hen 

1.0 

1.8 

122 

8 

250.5 

2.8 

* Rabbit.... 

1.8 

20 

184 




Hen 

1.0 

1.8 

165 

4 

275.5 

3.8 

Rabbit. ... 

L6 


166 




Hen 

22 


166 

5 

510.5 

3.2 

Rabbit.... 

1.8 

H3 

162 




Hen 

1.5 

1.0 

162 


Boralts 


Moderately severe symptoms 3 days. 
Dose repeated. Severe symptome 3 
days. Di^. 

Complete paralysis of extremltisB aftw 
an Interval of 12 days. 

Characteristic moderately severe symp- 
toms for Id days. Progress un- 
changed. 

Ataxia and distinct leg lameness after 
12 days. Complete!^ paralysis iltw 
15 days. 

Moderate to severe symptoms for 4 
days. Died. 

Ataxia and leg lameness after 15 days. 

Moderately severe symptoms for 18 
dasrs. Died. 

Ataxia and leg lameness after 14 days. 

Moderate to severe symptoms for 4 
days. Died. 

Ataxia and leg lameness after 16 days. 


The pharmacologic effects following the administration of such 
ether-soluble fractions isolated from each of the five samples 
of suspected ginger extract giving positive Millon and P 2 OJ tests are 
shown in Table 2. We have previously shown that the minimum 
lethal dose of the chemically pure tri-ortho cresyl phosphate in the 
rabbit is about 100 mg. per kilo (2). The characteristic toxic or 
lethal effect produced in rabbits by the administration of the ether- 
soluble fractions in doses of about 130 to 180 mg. of the cresyl phos- 
phate reckoned on the basis of PjOg of the corresponding gingers is 
considered to be fully in agreement with the chemical findings. The 
surely paralyzing dose of the pure ester in chickens we found to be 
about 200 mg. per kilo, though as little as 50 mg. or less may produce 
distinct leg lameness and ataxia (2). The present results in chickens 
with the ether-soluble fractions given in doses equivalent to 120 to 
225 mg. of the ester per kilo must be considered as conclusive proof 
of the occurrence of the specific paralyzing ortho cresyl phosphoric 
ester in some of the adulterated ginger extract distributed recently in 
Los Angeles and sxurounding territory. Since the highest concen- 
tration of the specific ester found was not over 0.5 per cent, or only 
about one-fourth that found last year, the susceptibility of man to 
this unique poison is of considerably higher order than was hitherto 
suspected, provided of course that the testimony of some of the 
recent victims that not more than one 2-ounce bottle was drunk, may 
be accepted. It seems also certain that probably many cases escaped 
injury on account of the high dilution of the toxic ingredient. 
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BTTHUABT 

A survey wss m&de of the epidemic of ginger p&relysis which 
ocenned in southern California during the latter part of 1930 and 
the early part of 1931. 

The investigation showed that in the latter part of December of 
1930 or early in January of 1931 adulterated fluid extract of ginger 
containing tri-cresyl phosphate was shipped from New York to Los 
Angeles, and thence distributed through the retail drug trade in Los 
Angdes, San Pedro, Whittier, Sawtelle, and possibly other near-by 
sections. The consumption of this beverage resulted in an epidemic 
of "ginger paralysis” comprising about 125 cases. The epidemic 
occurred for the most part during the last two weeks of January f»^d 
the first two weeks of February. 

Due to the early recognition of this condition and the effective 
measures taken by the local city and county health departments to 
prevent the further distribution of this ginger extract, the epidemic 
was quickly brought under control. 

It is our belief that unless effective measures are instituted to stop 
completely the manufacture, distribution, and sale of all misbranded 
fluid extract of ginger for beverage purposes similar recurrences may 
be expected in the future in sections where "ginger paralysis” has not 
been known heretofore. 

Further details are given of the comparatively simple technique 
whereby such adulterated fluid extracts of ginger may be tested, both 
chemically and pharmacologically. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRESS IN KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

By Joseph W. Mountin, Surgeon, United States PtMic HeaUk Service 

(T)i 6 iutroduetion and Part I, Provontios of Illness and Promotion of Health, were published in the pre- 
ceding issue of Public Health Reports.) 

PART 11. CARE OF THE SICK 

Even under the most satisfactory type of preventive program 
illness will occur. Certain diseases can not be prevented, accidents 
to a certain extent are unavoidable, and because of the normal wear 
and tear on the body there will be disturbance of function. The great 
majority of persons obtain medical service through private physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and hospitals. In all communities, however, a 
certain percentage of the people, at one time or another, must obtain 
medical care by using the facilities provided through private charity 
or the public revenue. In Knoxville the city provides practically all 
medical service to the sick poor except that which may be given by 
private physicians and dentists on their own initiative. Certain 
charity and welfare organizations may defray the cost of service to 
their clientele, but in doing so they utilize existing public or private 
facilities. No attempt was made to estimate the medical service 
rendered by private physicians and dentists or underwritten by 
welfare organizations, and only such studies were made of private 
hospitals as might help to complete the picture of community service. 

The public facilities of a major character for caring for the sick 
poor of Knoxville are as follows: 

Knoxville General Hospital. 

Knoxville General Hospital (contagious-disease unit). 

Beverly Hills Sanatorium. 

Knoxville General Hospital (out-patient department). 

Bureau of health venereal-disease clinic. 

Bureau of health tuberculosis clinic. 

City physicians. 

Bureau of health nursing service. 

KNOXVILLE GENERAL HOSPITAL 

The Emoxville General Hospital is owned and operated by the 
city of Knoxville. It is in charge of a resident superintendent, who 
is appointed by the city manager and is directly accountable to the 
director of public welfare. The resident medical staff consists of one 
resident in medicine, one resident in surgery, seven medical internes, 
and one dental interne. Practicing physicians of the city, drawn 
from the various specialties, are placed on the visiting staff by the 
director of welfare. An e.xecutive committee represents the visiting 
staff in matters of a professional or administrative character. Staff 
meetings are held once each month. Special teaching clinics, open 
to visiting physicians, are held throughout the day on Friday of each 
week. 
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general hospital proper was built many years ago, and is 
thei^ore out of date in its design and construction. The building 
is not fireproof. The contagious-disease unit, however, is thoroughly 
modem in all its features. The hospital operates a training school 
for nurses and an out-patient department, both of which are charged 
to the general hospital operating costs. The hospital is approved 
by the American College of Surgeons and by the American Medical 
Association for the training of internes. 

Number and classification of beds 


Working capacity 212 

Maximum capacity 260 

Pediatrics 10 

Obstetrics (white) 19 

Obstetrics (colored) 4 

Bassinets (white) 14 

Contagion 36 

Open 143 

Utilization of hospital 

Total hospital patients 4, 576 

X ray only (not admitted to hospital) 371 

Emergency (not admitted to hospital) 1, 664 

Free patients 2, 666 

Pay patients 1, 921 

Available hospital days (working capacity) 77, 380 

Percentage utilization 68. 9 

Free hospital days - 35, 495 

Pay hospital days, 18, 896 

Total hospital days 64,391 

Receipts and expenditures 

Total expenditures $225, 605. 00 

Receipts from pay patients 94, 091. 75 

Net expenditures from public revenue 131, 613. 26 

NoTX.— Above expenditures include operation of out-patient department and nurses training school. 

Cost per patient per day $4. 18 

Average daily attendance (free) 07. 26 

Average daily attendance (jmy) 61- 75 

Average days of residence, free patients 11 

Average days of residence, free and part-pay - 10. 45 

Bed charge per day for full-pay patients 

Ward $2.30 

Rooms $3* 50 to $6. 00 


(The exact number of pay and free beds is not specified. The above cost includes professional services 
unless patient has priyate physician.) 

Eligibiiity requirements, — Free patients must have resided in the 
city fidx months, and their income must be below the following scale: 
Single person, $50 per month; family of two, $75; family of four, 
$100; and in no instance can the family income be above $120 per 
xnon^. Financial eligibility may be determined by social service, or 
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by the hospital superintendent. Medical eligibility may be deter* 
nuned by the hospital superintendent, the out-patient department, or 
the city physicians. There are no established eligibility standards 
for pay and part-pay patients. The superintendent of the hos- 
pital, in conjunction with the social service department, determines 
whether the patient shall pay and the amount the patient shall 
pay . Emergency cases are accepted but may later be sent elsewhere 
if not eligible for regular care. 

The hospital has no special facilities for convalescent care. A 
limited number of persons, especially the aged and infirm, are sent to 
the county alms house; others must remain in the hospital or be 
discharged without provision for convalescent care, other than that 
which may be furnished at the out-patient department or by the 
city physicians. 

There are no satisfactory provisions for psychiatric care. Violent 
patients are placed in cells pending their transfer to the State hos- 
pital at Lyons View. It is reported that approximately 50 insane 
patients are cared for at the county alms house. 

A contagious disease unit of 36 beds capacity was opened in 
December, 1928. The buildii^ is thoroughly modem in design, 
constmetion, and equipment. It adjoins the general hospital, and 
is operated as part of the hospital proper. 

ODT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT 

The out-patient department is located in the basement of the annex 
to the nurses’ home. It has been in operation for the past six years. 
The quarters are not desirable, but the equipment is fairly good. 
The superintendent of the General Hospital has chaige of the out- 
patient department, but active management is delegated very largely 
to the chief nurse of the out-patient department. The medical staff 
is consolidated with the staff of the General Hospital, and the visiting 
members serve without compensation. The established standards of 
eligibility are the same as those for admission to the hospital proper, 
but there is not the same flexibility in their application. The deter- 
mination of el^bility is a function of social service. One social 
worker serves the out-patient department and the hospital proper. 
Most of her time is spent in determining the eligibility of patients, 
and to a great extent she is forced to call on other agencies for such 
medical social service case work as may be performed. At the 
present time no charge is made for visits to the clinic, but a plan is 
now being considered providing for a nominal charge for clinic 
service. Patients are now reclassified with regard to eligibility every 
three months. About 16,000 persons constitute the clientele of the 
clinic and apply for some part of their medical service. Patients 
needing home nursing care are referred to the nursing service of the 
city bureau of health. 
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Utilization 

Total patients admitted 3^ 048 

Total visits 13*927 

Classification of visits 

Eye, ear, nose, and throat 2 816 

Genito-urlnary,. 271 

Gynecology ] g59 

Medical 3,530 

Prenatal 94g 

Orthopedics 103 

Pediatrics 583 

Surgical 2,557 

Dental 1^228 

Proctology 90 

Neurology 17 

Skin 663 

Miscellaneous 291 


Venereal disease clinic 

See Part I, ** Prevention of Illness and Promotion of Health,^* “Venereal 
Disease Control. “ 

Tuberculosis clinic 

See Part I, “Prevention of Illness and Promotion of Health/^ “Tuberculosis 
Control.” 

CITY PHYSICIANS 

These physicians are employed to care for indigent, bed-ridden 
patients in their homes, to treat patients in the city jail, and to 
determine medical eligibility for admission to the General Hospital. 
They are under the charge of the director of public welfare and are 
directly accountable to him. 

Prior to the beginning of the present fiscal year the city employed 
one full-time white physician and one part-time colored physician. 
The office was in the General Hospital out-patient department. They 
made approximately 9,000 calls per annum. Since the beginning of 
the present fiscal year the number of employees has been as follows: 


Physicians for general duty (white)* 3 

Physicians for general duty (colored) - I 

Physicians for tuberculosis - I 

Secretary 1 


Each general duty white physician is paid $250 per month, the 
colored physician $150 per month, and the tuberculosis phy^sician is 
paid $100 per month. The white general duty physicians care for 
the general run of illness in a given district, but the colored general 
duty physician cares for cases of all types occurring among the colored 
people. A physician cares for white bedfast tuberculosis patients. 
Records for the present fiscal year were not complete or in readily 
available form. Visits for the months given below were as follows: 


* On* position vaoant. 
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Month 

White 

Colored 

Total 

Month 

White 

Colored 


mm 

255 

715 

Mfiy - , , . . 

260 

227 


34» 

323 



277 

218 


310 

309 


July - - 

lie 

191 

■■■■■■■■■ 








An account of the tuberculosis work for the full period was not 
obtained. In May 8 cases were seen and 25 visits were made. In 
July 3 cases were seen and 16 visits were made. The number of 
patients seen by all physicians was not tabulated. It is estimated 
that from two to throe visits are made on each patient. The great 
majority of patients seen are referred to the out-patient department of 
the General Hospital, to the General Hospital proper, or to Beverly 
Hills Sanatorium, depending upon the nature of the illness. 


HOME NURSING SERVICE 

Bedside nursing care on a home visit basis is given by the nurses 
of the bureau of health as a part of the generalized nursing program. 
This service is discussed in the section “Public Health Nursing” of 
Part I. 

BEVERLY BILLS SANATORIUM 


The Beverly Hills Sanatorium is for the care of tuberculous patients 
from Knoxville and Knox County. It is located in the county a few 
miles beyond the city limits. The grounds were acquired and the 
buildings were erected through private donations sponsored very 
largely by the Civitan Club of Knoxville. The board of managers is 
composed of one member selected by the county court, one member 
selected by the city council, and three citizens selected by the Civitan 
Club of Knoxville. A resident medical superintendent is in imme- 
diate charge. 


Capacity and utilization 

Bed capacity ^ 

Normal operating capacity 

Extreme capacity 

Average census (1929) 


Number 
.. 101 
.. 160 
.. 175 
.. 133 


Approximate clamfication of beds 


White adult male 44 

White adult female 67 

White children 26 

Colored adults and children 25 


Total 161 

Waiting list, none. 

Usual period of residence, 6 to 8 months. 

1 Present budget thermits operation of IW beds at $i.0l per day. 
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^ Claaiijicaium of patients 

Number 

Adults - 161 

CbUdieti under 12 years 28 

Total 189 

Percent 

Incipient 20 

Moderately advanced 30 

Far advanced 50 

Operating cost {present budget) 

Knoxville $45,000 

Knox County 45, 000 

Knoxville Community Chest 8, 582 


Total 98, 582 


Per patient-day cost, $1.91. 

Standards for admission . — Persons must be bona fide residents of 
the city or county for a period of not less than six months preceding 
admission. Both white and colored persons are admitted without 
regard to economic circumstances. Patients able to pay are expected 
to do so. The amount is left to the judgment of the superintendent 
and subject to the approval of the operating board. Approximately 
5 per cent are either part or full-pay patients. 

The medical staff of the sanatorium conducts the field clinics for 
both Knoxville and Knox County and all patients are now admitted 
through these clinics. The plan now in operation provides for selec- 
tion of those patients for sanatorium care who present some chance 
for arrest of the disease, those of extremely poor economic circum- 
stances, and cases where the hazard of keeping the patient at home is 
very great. Patients are discharged to the field clinics, where they 
report regularly for continuing observation. 

PRIVATE GENERAL HOSPITALS 


Number and cost of beds 


Hospital 

Total 

Cost bed day 

beds 

Free 

$3 

$3 50 

$4 

$4.50 

$5 

$6 

$7 

$8 

Rlvcorsida Ft. Sandors _ 

132 

■ 


■ 

m 


30 

40 

24 


St. Marys 

50 



Bra 


mm 

5 

10 

8 

§ 

Howard^Handarioi^ ^ __ __ __ 

40 




■HUI 


15 

(25 be(] 

is $6 to j 

«). 

Lornon (colored) 

6 


6 





1 

I 



Qreen (o<9o^ 

6 


6 


— 







Rivesrside-Fort Sanders has 122 beds in regular operation; capacity 
can be expanded to 170 beds. The occupancy rate is 72 per cent of 
capamty figured on the basis of 122 beds 


1M2 

St. Marys is a new hospital which was in operation for onfy part of 
year. 

Howard-Henderson, Lemon, and Groon are proprietary hospitals 
operated by physician owners. 

BFECIAI. HOSPITALS 

There are also two privately owned and operated eye, ear, nose, 
and throat infirmaries and a trachoma hospital which is operated by 
the United States Public Health Service. The trachoma hospit^ 
serves Tennessee and adjoining States, but the majority of the patients 
are residents of Tennessee. The Eastern State Hospital for mental 
diseases is located at Lyons View, just beyond the city limits of 
Knoxville. 

COMMENTS 

The Knoxville General Hospital, with the exception of the conta- 
gious disease unit, is a very old structure and no longer suited for 
hospital purposes. It is a definite fire hazard and should be replaced 
by a modem building. While the internal management of the hos- 
pital was not studied, the impression was obtained that very good 
work is being done in spite of the handicap in physical plant. The 
standards of income governing eligibility for free treatment seem 
rather rigid, but so long as the superintendent is given broad discre- 
tionary powers no hardship may be imposed on the patients. While the 
proportion of pay patients seems high, the amount of money received 
is quite small, since many patients pay but a small port of the cost. 

The social-service oiganization is wholly inadequate, especially in 
view of the fact that there are no facilities for convalescent care. So 
far as could be determined, the major concern of social service is the 
determination of eligibility for treatment and very little or no atten- 
tion is being given to medical social service case work. The hospital 
is forced to care for a large number of persons who are not bona fide 
residents of the city. To a certain extent the problem might be 
solved through a unification of city and county medical services, but 
in its lai^er aspects the problem can be met only by some plan of 
State aid on nonresident charity patients. Within the hospital proper, 
some provision should be made for the temporary care of psycho- 
pathic patients. Convalescent and chronic patients could be cared for 
much more effectively and economically in a convalescent home. Many 
such cases now are forced to remain in the hospital for several months. 

The number of hospital beds for general use (including public and 
private hospitals) is rather low, being 3.7 per 1,000 population. 
F%ures on utilization were obtained for about two thirds of the beds; 
on these the utilization averaged about 70 per cent. Even these 
figures are misleading, since the three larger hospitals could increase 
the bed capacity of the present facilities. In spite of the small num- 
ber of beds in proportion to the population, the city seems to be weU 
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supplied when the utilization of existing facilities is the criterion for 
judging adequacy. The cost of bed care in both the city and private 
hospitals seems to be reasonable, particularly in view of the fact that 
beds are not endowed. 

The contagious disease unit of the General Hospital is thoroughly 
modem in all of its features. It is not, however, sufficiently integrated 
with the field control work of the bureau of health to fill the role it 
should occupy in the community program of prevention and control. 
Many of these defects might be corrected by placing either the city 
health officer or the epidemiologist on the staff. 

The General Hospital out-patient department is housed in very 
poor quarters. The equipment, however, is adequate for the general 
run of dispensary cases. The rigid observance of low economic 
standards of eligibility for free treatment to a certain extent must 
lessen the usefulness of the clinic, but even with this limitation the 
facilities of the clinic are taxed at times. A plan is now being con- 
sidered under which a small charge will be made for each visit and for 
the more expensive treatments. Such a plan is in vogue in many 
places. If the clinic is put on a pay basis the revenue should be used 
to increase the scope and quality of the service, since a clinic estab- 
lished for the sick poor should not be used by the city as a source of 
general revenue. 

The tuberculosis clinics and the venereal disease clinics are discussed 
under the headings ‘^Tuberculosis Contror^ and “Venereal Disease 
Control' in Part I, “Prevention of Illness and Promotion of Health.'^ 

The Beverly Hills Sanatorium is very well adapted to its purpose. 
It is ample in its provisions, there being more than one bed for each 
tuberculosis death occurring in the city and county. At the present 
time the proportion of advanced cases is high, and the percentage of 
patients from the city is high in relation to those from the county. 
These two defects are being corrected. The institution appears to 
bo well managed and doing an excellent piece of work. 

Experience has demonstrated that there is a limited need for phy- 
sicians to care for the sick poor in homes. The great majority of 
patients, however, can be cared for more effectively and economically 
in some other manner. The type of home where such patients live is 
not a suitable place to care for the acutely sick; they should be 
hospitalized. The ambulatory patients should go to the out-patient 
clinics. Most convalescent and chronically sick persons are primarily 
in need of nursing care, with only an occasional visit by a physician. 
The number of city physicians, particularly white physicians, seems 
out of proportion to the requirements. The need for the special 
physician for chronic tuberculous patients is not understood. The 
whole service does not appear to be integrated wdth other elements of 
the program of prevention and treatment. 

2 
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PART m. SELECTED WELFARE ACTITITIBS 

Hie general field of welfare was not covered by the survey. Health 
and general welfare are quite closely related, and in some phases of 
the conummity organization the success of certain activities in one 
field depends to a greet extent on the proper performance of a com- 
plementary activity in another field. The general scheme of organiza- 
tion is presented in order that the reader may gain a more compre- 
hensive picture of community health problems and resources. 

Specific recommendations regarding individual activities are not 
made, first, because sufficient data was not gathered on which to base 
such recommendations, and, second, because a special survey of welfare 
organization and needs is contemplated. 

CITY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

The department of public welfare is one of the five departments of 
the city government. It is under the chaise of the director of public 
welfare, who is appointed by and is accountable to the city manager. 
The department is composed of the following bureaus of services, 
each under the charge of a chief: 

Bureau of health. 

Knoxville General Hospital. 

Beverly Hills Sanatorium (city and county.) 

City physicians. 

Camp Home for Friendless Women. 

Bureau of Recreation. 

Juvenile court. 

Bureau of employment. 

Bureau of smoke regulation. 

Municipal airport. 

Budget of the Department of Welfare (1930) 


Administration $7, 173. 00 

Bureau of health-... 74, 107. 00 

Knoxville General Hospital ^ 225, 605. 00 

Beverly Hills Sanatorium 45, 000. 00 

City physicians 15, 250. 00 

Camp Home for Friendless Women 5, 950. 00 

Bureau of recreation 17, 638. 00 

Juvenile court. 6, 268. 43 

Detention' home 6, 574. 00 

Bureau of employment 1, 200, 00 

Bureau of smoke regulation 6, 442, 00 

Municipal air port (proposed) 2, 228. 00 

Baby home 7, 000. 00 

Associated charities 11, 329. 00 

Golf course * 19, 626., 00 


Total 449,290.43 


I About $94,091.75 of hospital operating costs defrayed by pay patients. 
* Qolf course very nearly self-sustaining. 
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The bureau of health, the Knoxville General Hospital, and the 
Beverly Hills Sanatorium have been considered in other sections of 
the report. 

CAMP HOME FOR FRIENDLESS WOMEN 

Camp Home was established through a bequest by Mr. Camp. 
The original purpose of the home is not clear. It was patronized, 
however, very largely by prostitutes who failed to set aside a com- 
petency and who no longer were able to support themselves. With 
the beginning of venereal disease control work, following the World 
War, the management of the home was taken over by the city and 
its purpose was changed to the detention of vencreally infected pros- 
titutes. During the last few years the home has also been used as 
a jail for the detention of other female prisoners. 

The present building is located near the jobbing and wholesale 
district. It is of brick construction and was formerly a residence. 
About 25 inmates can bo accommodated, but owing to budget limi- 
tations the number has been reduced to six, all of whom were referred 
by the bureau of health venereal disease clinic. The personnel con- 
sists of one matron, one assistant matron, two cooks, and one janitor. 
A nurse from the bureau of health venereal disease clinic gives local 
treatments. Those requiring other forms of treatment are taken to 
the bureau of health venereal disease clinic by the police. The 
amount set aside in the budget for the operation of the home is $5,950. 

Comments . — The local health authorities believe that Camp Home 
is worth the present expenditure in compelling clinic attendance, 
since women much prefer coming to the clinic over detention at 
Camp Home. From other points of view, it is very questionable 
whether the continuation of the home can be justified as a public 
health measure. No doubt there is need for some better arrange- 
ment to care for female prisoners. An industrial home is contem- 
plated. In the planning of such an institution provision should be 
made for social rehabilitation. Under such arrangements a much 
more constructive venereal disease program might be conducted than 
is now possible in Camp Home. Meanwhile, Camp Home might as 
well be continued as a sort of makeshift jail and for its disciplinary 
influence in the venereal disease treatment program. 

BUREAU OF RECREATION 

The bureaxi of recreation is under the charge of a director who has 
had training and experience in recreation work. The bureau has 
charge of parks, playgrounds, and other recreational facilities. The 
following activities are promoted and supervised. 

Athletic games. 

Recreation periods in industries. 

Picnics, parties and festivals. 
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Aqua^ sports. 

Dnosatios. 

Handicraft. 

JUVENILE COUBT AND DETENTION HOUB 

Both the juvenile court and the detention home are under the 
charge of the juvenile judge, who serves both the city and county. 
The detention home, however, is supported entirely by the city. 
Court sessions are conducted in the detention home. The personnel 
of the 2 institutions consists of the juvenile judge, 1 secretary, 2 
white male probation officers, 2 white female probation officers, and 
1 colored male probation officer^ 

The detention home is not suited to its purpose with regard to 
location, size, or arrangement. No provisions are made for studying 
the child from the physical or mental standpoint or from the point of 
view of social background. There is no organized program of social 
case work. A plan is now under consideration whereby the city and 
coimty are to unite on the construction and operation of a new deten- 
tion home. 


NONOFFICIAL PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES 
COMMUNITY CHEST 

The Knoxville community chest is essentially a collection agency. 
It exercises very little supervision over its member organizations. 
The following agencies collect all or part of their fimds through the 
community chest: 

American Red Cross. 

Associated Charities. 

Beverly Hills Sanatorium. 

Boy Scouts of America. 

ChUdren^s bureau. 

Church Mission of Help. 

Home for Friendless Babies. 

Knoxville Colored Orphanage. 

Knoxville Girl Scouts. 

Salvation Army. 

Strong Mission Home. 

Travelers Aid Society. 

Volunteers of America. 

Young Men's Christian Association. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

FAMILY WELFARE 

The Associated Charities is the principal family welfare agency. 
The personnel consists of 1 executive secretary, 1 office secretary, 4 
field workers, and 1 registrar. The total budget is $30,829, of wMch 
$19,600 is obtained from the community chest and $11,329 from the 
city of Knoxville. The program embraces the field of general 
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family welfare, including the giving of material relief. Tranaents, 
particularly men, are cared for by the Salvation Army. A service 
somewhat similar for women with dependent children is performed by 
the Volunteers of America. 


CHILD CARE 

The program of child care is primarily institutional. The following 
named are the larger institutions: 

Home for Friendless Babies. 

St. John’s Orphanage. 

Strong Mission Home. 

Knoxville Colored Orphanage. 

Within the past few years the children’s bureau began the place- 
ment of children in foster homes. During the first six months of 
1930, 69 applications were filed and 26 were accepted. This agency is 
the only one doing systematic placenient work. It is seriously handi- 
capped by lack of funds. 

COMMENTS 

A sufficient study was not made of welfare activities to warrant 
critical judgment or specific recommendations. The impression 
gained indicates that there is a lack of professional direction and 
coordination of work such as should pervade the whole program. 
These defects are even more apparent in the work of private agencies. 
The program of the organizations for child care, with few exceptions, 
is essentially institutional in character. Generally speaking, social 
case work does not receive proper emphasis. It was reported that 
very few persons engaged in social welfare work have a sufficient 
background of professional training and experience. A number of the 
workers and interested persons understand the disorganized state of 
affairs. There has been some agitation for a survey and study of all 
welfare activities, but the plan has not materialized. Such a survey 
is indicated since there are many problems in need of study and ad- 
justment. The public spirit of the citizens of KnoxvOIe is attested 
to by the variety of its welfare work. The time, however, has arrived 
when welfare work should be put on a more businesslike basis udth 
each agency playing its part in a larger coordinated program and 
performing its work in accordance with correct social practice. The 
proposed survey should therefore embrace the whole field of social 
welfare and should be conducted from the administrative point of 
view. It should be done by a person accustomed to making such 
surveys and who has a background of experience in the management 
of programs of social welfare. 



SUMMARY AND MAJOR RECOMMENDATfONB 
PUBLIC HBALTH 8SHVICE 

Summary and comments . — Viewed over a pmod of years EjxoxyiUe 
has made commendable progress in its public health service. 

Since 1923, when the first survey was made, a bureau of health has 
been organized and has continued under the direction of trained full- 
time health officers. The annual appropriation to the bureau of 
health from public fimds has increased from $17,404, or approximately 
20 cents per capita, to $74,282, or 69 cents per capita, for the fiscal 
year 1929-30. In addition the board of education spends $12,265, or 
1.18 cents per capita, for public health. These funds are supple- 
mented by about $22,000, or 2.13 cents per capita, by nursing fees. 
A large part of the increase in public expenditure, however, resulted 
from the transfer of services from private agencies to the bureau of 
health. 

Improvements in the field of sanitation have been most striking. 
A modem water plant was constructed, and at the present time 96.4 
per cent of the dwellings are connected to the public supply. In 1923 
there were approximately 10,000 surface privies. The number has 
been reduced to about 7,000, and these have been reconstructed along 
sanitary lines. A bond issue of $2,000,000 was passed which will be 
used for sewer extension work. Under the proposed plan more than 
90 per cent of the dwellings will have sewers accessible. Milk is now 
produced under sanitary conditions, but the percentage of milk being 
pasteurized is far too low, and much of the pasteurizing machinery is 
in need of replacement. A thoroughly modem refuse collection and 
disposal system has been developed through the department of public 
service. The city has passed a housing and a zonmg ordinance, thus 
assuring buildings of a better type in the future. 

Laboratory service has been improved very materially. Formerly 
it was performed by a technician attached to the private laboratory 
of the city health officer. A new and thoroughly modem laboratory 
has been installed in a special building located near the bureau of 
health. 

Communicable disease control practice has been brought up to date 
under the direction of a trained epidemiologist. A very splendid 
communicable disease hospital unit is operated in conjunction with the 
Knoxville General Hospital. As yet the work of the communicable 
disease hospital has not been properly coordinated with the work of 
the bureau of health. The striking defect in the communicable dis- 
ease control program is the small amount of immunization work which 
is being done against diphtheria and typhoid fever. Venereal disease 
and tuberculosis control work are well organized, but both services 
are in need of further development. 
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Improvements in the fields of hygiene have not been so striking. A 
large part of the apparent increase in personnel and expenditures of 
the bureau of health is consumed by services transferred to the bureau 
of health which formerly were borne by the private agencies. The 
volixme of effective service has not been so markedly increased. Child 
hygiene is still very much in need of development. 

Death rates in the main have shown a very decided downward 
trend; yet many rates from causes commonly classed as preventable 
are far too high. Among these may be mentioned deaths from child- 
birth, typhoid fever, diarrhea and enteritis, tuberculosis, pellagra, and 
deaths occurring in infancy. 


Expenditures for public healthf^ fiscal year 1028-29 


Agency 

Amount 

Per capita 

Per cent 

Bureau of health 

$65, 061. 73 
12,205 00 
22,160.00 

$0,638 

.118 

.213 

65.4 
12 3 
22.3 

Board of education - — - 

Mnf.rapolh.an l.ifA Imiirnnoe Co __ . _ . 

Total - 

99. 486. 73 

.969 

j 





» Bureau of health appropriation current fiscal year 1929-30, $74,282. Funds from other sources about 
the same as for 1928'-29. 

Summary of score 


Item 

Total 

allowed 

Score 

attained 

Per cent 


50 

43 5 

87.0 
77.5 

87.0 

Cornmnnicable disca.so control — - 

160 

124 0 

Venereal disease control - - 

50 

43 5 

Tuberculosis control .... 

90 1 

63 3 

70.3 

71.5 

Maternity hvgiene .......... 

80 1 

57 2 


80 

47 8 

59.8 

Preschool hvgiene. ......... 

80 

30 2 

37.6 

School hvgiene 

120 

70 2 

58.5 

Foot! anti milk control 

70 

ol.2 

73.3 

Sanitation - ....... - 

80 

49 5 

61 9 

Laboratory - 

60 

56. 8 

94.7 

Popular health instruction 

40 

20 8 

51 0 

Cancer control .... 

20 

0 

0 

Heart disoase control ........ 

20 

0 

0 



Total. - - 

1,000 i 

658.0 

65.8 



It will be seen from the foregoing tables that the total expenditure 
for public health service is 96.9 cents per capita and that the service 
receives a score of 658.0 out of a possible 1,000 points. Knoxville 
is receiving a very good return on its investment in public health, 
but the expenditure is inadequate. Experience has demonstrated 
that an expenditure of about $2 per capita is required to defray the 
cost of a reasonably complete public health service. 

In reviewing the score it will be seen that service to the child falls 
below the general average. Decided losses in score also are sustained 
because of the small percentage of milk being pasteurized, and because 
there arc so many dwellings not connected to the sewer. Popular 
health instruction, too, is rather weak. No credit could be givah 
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for control of cancer or heart disease; however, it may he said that 
such work is rather new and not included in programs of many health 
departments. 

Some very marked improvements have been made in the plan of 
administration of health services. The work of the bureau of health 
has been placed imder the direction of a full-time trained public 
health officer who has surrounded himself with an able corps of 
assistants. Public health work has been put on a professional basis 
and activities, in the main, are directed toward the accomplishment 
of definite objectives. Progress has been made in having the city 
assume functions formerly undertaken by volunteer agencies. In 
doing so, however, the public health service has lost much in the 
way of public interest and support. There is a distinct need for a 
reawakening of interest on the part of the general public but more 
particularly the leaders of community thought. 

Previous surveyors recommended the creation of a board of health, 
but this recommendation has not been carried out. Under a unified 
plan of public health administration the constituted public health 
agency must serve many organizations which have public health 
problems; in like manner the public health agency must utilize many 
community resources. It is quite necessary that there be a forum 
for discussion of problems and relationships. Under the existing plan 
of government there is no provision for a board of health with legis- 
lative and administrative authority. The main purpose of a board 
could be accomplished by the formation of an advisory public health 
council, which would also tend to promote a more active interest on 
the part of the public and organizations directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with public health. 

Previous surveyors also recommended that school hygiene work be 
transferred from the board of education to the bureau of health. The 
board of education agreed to subsidize the salaries of five nurses of 
the bureau of health, but otherwise there has been no transfer of the 
school hygiene work. At the beginning of the coming school term this 
agreement will terminate and all school hygiene work will revert to 
the school board. The school authorities here, as in many other 
places, seem to feel that the school child and all his needs should be 
handled by the board of education. The writer shares the views held 
by most public health administrators that public health service is a 
function w^hich should be under the direction of the health officer, 
and that the health needs of the school cliild can be met most effectively 
and economically through a program of general health service appli- 
cable according to age and condition to all members of the community. 
Formal health instruction of the ’School child and the maintenance of 
special facilities for the general education of physically and mentally 
handicapped children are recommended for further development by 
the board of education. 
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The public nurang service has been consolidated under the bureau 
of health and work is performed on the so-called generalized district 
plan. Within the very near future there will be three distinct nursing 
services, viz, the bureau of health, the school board, and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. ‘The nursing program of the bureau of 
health for the immediate future will be confined to preventive work 
on communicable diseases, tuberculosis, maternity, infant and pre- 
school hygiene. The field staff of the bureau of health will be reduced 
to four nurses unless the six additional nurses included in the budget 
now being considered are allowed by the city council. If this increase 
is granted there will be one nurse for each 10,500 inhabitants. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that there should be 19 nurses for the work 
contemplated. The number of school nimscs (5) more nearly approaches 
the recognized standard of adequacy. 

Knoxville and Knox County, to a great extent, arc dependent one 
on the other for the protection of the public health, particularly with 
reference to communicable diseases. The city and county should 
look forward to a unification of their health organization. Meanwhile, 
however, provision should bo made for exchange of information 
relating to communicable diseases and other health problems; and 
wherever possible there should be joint use of facilities. An excellent 
beginning has already been made in the joint use of clinical facilities 
for tuberculosis and venereal disease control. 

Major recommendations. — 1. The appropriation to the bureau of 
health should be increased at once in order to permit the employment 
of six additional nurses requested in the budget now under considera- 
tion. As rapidly as possible the nursing personnel should be further 
expanded and bedside care of at least selected cases should be included 
in the program when nursing personnel has been made available. 

2. A proper liaison arrangement should be developed between the 
bureau of health and the practicing physicians whereby the bureau of 
health nursing service may have a wider field for effective service, 
particularly in the fields of maternity and child hygiene and tubercu- 
losis. 

3. A similar liaison should be developed with the Knoxville General 
Hospital when and if a program of bedside nursing care is developed 
by the bureau of health. 

4. The school authorities should confine their activities to health 
education and the maintenance of special teaching facilities for the 
handicapped. The protection and promotion of the health of the 
school child should be a function of the bureau of health. 

5. The bureau of health should employ a full-time physician trained 
and experienced in child hygiene work who should have charge of 
maternity and child hygiene work. 
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0. Venereal disease control activities, particularly social service 
and social hygiene work, should be expanded. More desirable clinic 
quarters should be provided. 

' 7. The work of the communicable disease hospital should be more 
definitely integrated with the work of the bureau of health. 

8. Immu n ization work, particularly against diphtheria and t3rphoid 
fever, should be expanded and the bureau of health must take a more 
active part since the present plan of having private physicians do the 
work does not appear to be successful. 

9. The city communicable disease ordinance should be brought 
into conformity with State laws and regulations of the State depart- 
ment of health. 

10. A more consistent effort should be made to bring about uni- 
versal pasteurization of milk. 

11. A public health council should be formed on which would be 
represented the various organizations and interests concerned either 

, directly or indirectly with public health work. 

CARE OF THE SICK 
BUMMART 

Private 'provisions . — In Knoxville the great bulk of medical service 
is rendered by physicians and dentists in their private capacity. 
Patients may be treated in the office, in the home, or in a hospital. 
No attempt was made to study the whole field of private medical 
service rendered by physicians, dentists, and nurses. There are two 
privately operated public hospitals having a total regular operating 
capacity of 172 beds. Fifty-two beds are available in three proprie- 
tary hospitals, thus making a total of 224 beds available for general 
service. In addition, there are two proprictaiy infirmaries for the 
care of eye, ear, nose, and throat conditions. Of the 224 beds avail- 
able for general service, 47 rent for $3 per day, 69 for between $3.50 
and $5, and the cost of the remaining beds varies from $6 to $8 per 
day. The facilities for private care available in the Knoxville 
General Hospital are included in the following section “Public 
provisions.” 

Public provisions . — Provisions for the care of the sick poor at public 
expense are made available through the following institutions and 
agencies : 

The Knoxville General Hospital accepts general medical and surgical 
patients including children, obstetrical patients, and patients with con- 
tagious diseases. The working capacity of the hospital is 212 beds, but 
this number may be increased to 250 beds. About two-thirds of the 
hospital days are free and one-third are for pay. Sixty-one per cent 
of the cost of maintenance is defrayed by taxes and the remainder is 
collected from patients. 
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Beveriy ESlli Sanatorium is maintained solely for the care of 
tubiffculosiB. The normal bed capacity is 150, but this number may 
be increased to 161. The institution is supported jointly by Knox- 
ville and Knox County. 

The ElnoxyUle General Hospital out-patient department is main- 
tained by the city for the treatment of the ambulatory sick. The 
service embraces the usual medical and surgical clinics and most of the 
allied specialties. A total of 3,048 patients made 13,927 visits to 
these clinics during the year. 

Venereal disease and tuberculosis clinics: These clinics are oper- 
ated by the bureau of health. During the year, 1,806 patients made 
31,467 visits to the venereal disease clinic and 1,329 patients made 
1,418 visits to the tuberculosis clinic. These clinics are considered in 
Part I, “Prevention of Disease and Promotion of Health.” 

City physicians: There are five city physicians who are employed 
to determine medical eligibility for admission to the General Hospital 
and to give home care to patients not able to attend the clinics. 
These physicians average about 530 calls per month. 

Home nursing care: This service is performed by the bureau of 
health nurses, but for the most part it is done on a fee basis and for 
beneficiaries of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

COMMENTS 

The major expenditures from city funds for the care of the sick are 
as follows : 


Knoxville General Hospital $136, 581. 65 

Beverly Hills Sanatorium 45, 000. 00 

City physicians 15, 000. 00 

Total - 196,581.65 


This expenditure, which amounts to $1.85 per capita, is well above 
the expenditure for prevention, but both expenditures are rather low. 
Generally speaking, however, Knoxville has made many improve- 
ments in facilities for the care of the sick poor. The communicable 
disease unit is a valuable addition to the General Hospital. The 
erection of a unit for colored patients, in part to be financed by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, is now being considered. The General 
Hospital proper, however, is out of date and should be replaced by a 
modern fireproof building. Beverly Hills Sanatorium is admirably 
suited for the care of tuberculosis patients and the present facilities 
should meet the needs of Knoxville and Knox County for some time. 
The general clinics for ambulatory patients, while still in a develop- 
mental state, promise to fill a very definite need. Practically all the 
clinics are definitely handicapped, because of poor quarters. 

The city physician service appears to be overmanned; it is not 
properly directed and coordinated with other elements of the treat- 
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ment program. The nursing service should be so organized and ex- 
panded that groups of the population needing such serrice-vnll haTe it 
available. Medical social service has not been developed on an 
adequate or a professional basis. The work up to the present is 
concerned mainly with the determination of eligibihty for treatment, 
a purely clerical fimction of the admission desk. Medical social 
service should have for its purpose the detection and correction of 
social and economic maladjustments which may be determining or 
aggravating circumstances in the patient’s illness. 

There is grave doubt concerning the justice of the present financial, 
and to a certain extent, the residential, requirements governing 
eligibility for treatment in the Knoxville General Hospital proper 
and the out-patient department. Certain arbitrary limits have been 
established without considering living costs. In the out-patient de- 
partment particularly, these limits are observed rather rigidly and 
without regard to type of treatment required or other demands on the 
patient’s resources. At the present time there are no proper institu- 
tional facilities for patients suffering from mental disorders and from 
chronic illness, and for those convalescing from acute illness. The 
whole treatment program for both county and city patients would be 
strengthened through the joint use of facilities by both political units. 
A start in this direction has already been made in the maintenance of 
Beverly Hills Sanatorium. The plan should bo extended. 

RECOMMEKDATIOKS 

1. All buildings of the Knoxville General Hospital, e.xcept the 
contagious disease unit, should be replaced by new and fireproof 
construction. 

2. Pending the erection of new buildings, more adequate quarters 
should be provided for the out-patient clinics, particularly the 
venereal disease clinic, and for the hospital care of psychiatric patients. 

3. In the future program of hospital construction provision should 
be made for psychiatric patients, convalescing patients, and patients 
with chronic disorders. 

4. The work of the communicable disease hospital should be more 
definitely coordinated with the work of the bureau of health. The 
health officer or the epidemiologist should be placed on the hospital 
staff. 

6. The necessity for the present number of city physicians should bo 
critically reviewed. This service should be put on a full-time basis 
and be placed under the direction of the superintendent of the Knox- 
ville General Hospital. 

6. The present requirements governing eligibility for treatment 
should be reviewed with regard to their social and economic justice. 
Greater latitude should be allowed in interpreting these standards in 
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relation to type of treatment required and the demands on the patient’s 
resources. 

7. A program of home nursing care should be developed as the 
nursing resources of the bureau of health may permit. 

8. Every opportunity should be embraced to develop plans whereby 
there may be joint utilization of facilities by city and county. 


VARIABILITY IN POSTURAL RELATIONS 

The Public Health Service has recently issued another bulletin on 
the subject of physical development and posture.’ In this investiga- 
tion 2,200 boys and men were given careful physical examinations 
and three photographs, profile, front, and back, were taken of each 
person, nude. In addition to summarizing such definitely quantita- 
tive information as was obtained with regard to postural relations, 
the bulletin presents a series of profile photographs chosen at random, 
representing individuals of all ages from 2 % years to more than 60 
years. 

The point of view of the report is that of determining how people 
stand, rather than what constitutes “good” and “bad” posture. 
Rigorous standards of objective and quantitative character were 
required for each step of the investigation. The discussion and con- 
clusions have been confined to a description of relations actually 
found in the course of the investigation, with the few inferences which 
it appeared could be logically drawn. 

The primary characteristic of all of the postural relations studied 
was that of variability, and this variability was particularly manifest 
in the presence of widel}’^ different postural characteristics in the 
same individual. No fixed types of post\ire could be found, even 
among the youngest children. 

The specific conclusions of the investigation are technical in nature 
and can not be given in a brief summary. They are of a decidedly 
negative character and do not lend support to certain more or less 
established ideas. At every point in the investigation an unmistak- 
able impression was obtained of the great variability in postural 
relations from person to person and the impracticability of establish- 
ing specific standards of posture. 


1 Btudies in physical devolopment and posture. IV. Postural relations as noted in 2,200 boys and men. 
By Louis Schwartz, surgeon; Rollo H. Britten, associate statistician; and Lewis K. Thompson, Assistant 
Burgeon Cloneral. Public Health Bulletin No. 190. A previous bulletin in this senes (No. 179) included 
the (olio wing reports on studies in physical development and jiosture: I The effect of exercise on the phys- 
ical condition and development of adolescent boys; II. Bodily growth with age; and 111. Physical fitness 
as reflected in tests of muscular strength. By Louis Schwartz, surgeon; Kollo H . Britten, associate statis* 
tioian; and Lewis B. Thompson, Assistant Surgeon General. 
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DEATH HATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for March and First Quarter of 1^31 

The accompanying table, taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
April, 1931, issued by the Metropolitan life Insurance Co., presents 
the mortality record of the industrial insurance department of the 
company for March, 1931, as compared with that for the preceding 
month and for the corresponding month of last year. It also gives 
the rates for the first quarter of the years 1931 and 1930. The rates 
are based on a strength of approximately 19,000,000 insured persons 
in the United States and Canada. In recent years the general death 
rate in this selected group of persons has averaged about 72 per cent 
of the death rate for the registration area of the United States. 

With regard to health conditions in this group during March the 
Bulletin states: 

The March death rate (10.2 per 1,000) was well below the average for that 
month. In fact, it was lower than for any previous March, with only two 
exceptions. The usual seasonal rise, as compared with the mortality rate 
of February, was not in evidence this year. Among policyholders living west 
of the Rocky Mountains, the March death rate was identical with that of March, 
1930; and among the Canadian policyholders, the 1931 figure showed a smaU 
decline; but among the great bulk of the insured, who live in the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains, the mortality rate increased by 9.2 per cent. 

Death rates {annual basis) per 100^000 for principal causes of death 


[Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 



Rate per 1(X),0(X) lives exi>osod i 

Cause of death 

March, 

Feb- 

ruary, 


Cumulative, 

January-March 


1931 

1931 


1931 



1030 

Total, all _ 

1,010 4 

1,034.4 

040.6 

1,014.0 

049.2 


Typhoid fevftr.* _ _ _ _ . 

0.9 

1.3 

1. 1 

1. 1 

1.2 
3. 1 

Measles i 

6.6 

3.0 

3 6 

8.8 

flcftr lot fever. _ . _ ^ I 

4.3 

4. 1 

3.3 

4.0 

3.8 

4.8 

8.9 
27.4 

W^honning cough . _ | 

3.8 

4.0 

4.2 

4. 2 

Diphtheria- -.r — - - \ 

4.9 

5.7 

0.8 

5.8 

47.7 

Infiueuza - j 

52.2 

58 6 

25.3 

Tuberculosis (all forms) ! 

87. 1 

81.9 

80. 1 

82.9 

83.4 

72.8 

74.8 

20.8 
63 0 

103.2 

114.2 
13.2 
n 5 

70.7 
13.6 

8.8 

6.8 

56.8 
17. 1 

190.3 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system- ... 

79. 1 

72.2 

76.4 

74.2 

84.3 

24.4 

07.8 
172.6 
130.9 

14.0 

10.4 

74.8 

11.9 

9.0 

Cancer 

83.0 

84.0 

25.3 

74.2 
19 0 
62.9 
159. 5 

Diabetes mellitus, . i 

23.8 

Cerebral hemorrhage — 

04.5 

04,2 

Organic diseases of heart - 

170.3 

171.9 

Pneumonia (all forms) - - — 

126 0 

146. 7 

119.0 

Other respiratory diseases 

13.2 

15.1 

9.1 

14.0 

11. 1 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

9.6 

Bright's disea<ie (chronic nephritis) _ . „ 

73.6 

75.1 
10. 9 

70.7 
13.1 
9,8 
7.5 

48.7 
13.9 

200.1 

Puerperal state 

12.3 

Suicides 

9. 5 

9.3 

Uomicides 

1 6.9 

6.0 

6.6 

52.4 

18.3 

205.4 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homl> 
cidos) — 

47.0 

10.3 

1 

51.5 

15.3 

Traumatism hy automobiles _ 

AH other causes 

217.3 

206.5 



1 All figures in this table include insured infants tinder 1 year of age. The rates are subject to slight 
correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of lives exposed to risk. 
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With regard to the mortality for the first quarter the Bulletin notes 
that while it was higher than for the corresponding period of 1930 it 
was about the average for the past 10 years. Influenza and pneu- 
monia caused more than one-sixth of the total number of deaths during 
this period. 

In spite of the influenza epidemic, which might be expected to 
affect tuberculosis mortality, the death rate for tuberculosis continued 
to decline among the white policyholders. Among the colored, how- 
ever, it was higher than for last year. 

Measles, scarlet fever, and whooping cough showed no important 
changes from last year; but diphtheria again declined. 

There was an abrupt rise in the death rate for cancer for both white 
and colored policyholders ; but attention is called to the fact that too 
much significance must not be attached to figures for this disease 
for a single quarter. 

Death rates for organic diseases of the heart, cerebral hemorrhage, 
and chronic nephritis increased appreciably among both white and 
colored, probably due in large part, it is stated, to the influenza 
outbreak. 

The diabetes mortality also increased sharply as compared with the 
first quarter of 1930, the rise affecting both white and colored 
policyholders. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Conviction jor selling milk vnihout having paid prescribed fees sus- 
tained. — (Arkansas Supreme Court; Belzung v. State, 36 S. W. (2d) 
397; decided Mar. 16, 1931.) The appellant, a dairyman, was 
convicted of violating section 17 of certain rules of the district board 
of health of the Fort Smith district of Sebastian County, in that he 
had sold milk within the said city without having paid the fees 
provided for by the said section. Upon appeal, the conviction was 
affirmed by the supreme court, such court holding that (a) the special 
act under which the district board of health operated was constitu- 
tional; (b) section 17 of the rules was not in conflict with the regula- 
tions of the State board of health; (c) the district board of health had 
the power to promulgate section 17; (</) section 17 was not in conflict 
with the special act governing the district board; (c) the district 
board had the power to provide a penalty for violation of the rule; 
and if) section 17 was reasonable and not discriminatory. 

Injunction to restrain unlawful maintenance of piggery upheld . — 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court; Commonwealth ex rel. Woods, Atty. 
^n., V. Soboleski et ol., 153 A. 898; decided Feb. 2, 1931.) The 
defendants maintained a piggery on their premises, and, on the 
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ground that it was a nuisance, suit was brought against them for an 
injunction. The trial court granted an injunction, and the defendants 
appealed to the supreme court. The latter court stated that there 
was evidence to sustain the lower court’s finding that the pens con- 
stituted a public nuisance, it being pointed out that the piggery as 
maintained violated a statute prohibiting stream pollution. One 
of the defendants’ contentions was that, inasmuch as the decree 
declared the manner of conducting their business to be in violation of 
the law and of regulations of the department of health, the penalties 
prescribed by the act relating to the creation of the department were 
the only penalties that could be decreed against them. In answer 
to this, however, the supreme court quoted from a previous decision 
as follows: 

♦ ♦ ♦ It is not to be denied that the supreme court and the several courts 
of the common pleas have jurisdiction to restrain public nuisances^ under certain 
circumstances. ♦ * ♦ The mere fact that there is a remedy at law by indict- 
ment or action will not alone prevent the exercise of the power. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 2, 1931 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended May and corresponding week of 1930. {From the 

Weekly Health Index^ issued by the Bureau of the Census^ Department of Com- 
merce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
May 2, 11)31 week. 1830 

Policies in force 75, 137, 074 75, 786, 228 

Number of death claims 15, 380 15, 962 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
rate 


10.7 


11.0 
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lh9ihA ^ from aU causes in certain larfe cities of ike United States during the week 
ended May 2^ 19S1, infant mortahty, annual death raiCt and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930, (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

[The rates published In this summary are based upon mid>year population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 


City 

Week ended May 2, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

I>eath rate > for 
first 18 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate > 

If 

l!)eaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Total (81 cities) 

8,188 

12.0 

678 

<52 

12 8 

819 

13.7 

13.3 

Akron 

31 

6.3 

7 

69 

6 7 

2 

8 4 

8.6 

Albany « 

35 

14 1 

2 

40 

13.9 

1 

15 4 

17.0 

Atlanta 

81 

15.2 

12 

123 

18.4 

6 

16 3 

17.2 

VVhitn , 

46 


7 

111 


4 



Colored 

35 

(») 

AJ 

144 

CO 

2 

(*) 

(«) 

Baltimore » 

229 

14.7 

20 

68 

16 2 

14 

16 9 

15.7 

White 

160 


12 

52 


11 



Colored 

63 

(«> 

8 

125 

(*) 

3 

(«) 

(«) 

Birmingham 

White 

80 

33 

15 6 

6 

1 

?A 

16 5 

4 

1 

15.6 

14.4 

Colored 

47 


5 

122 

(«) 

3 

(«) 

(•) 

Boston 

236 

15.7 

26 

74 

17.3 

25 

16 4 

16.3 

Bridgeiiort 

28 

9 9 

0 

0 

12 1 

4 

12 8 

13.7 

Buffalo 

141 

12.7 

8 

33 

15.4 

12 

15.0 

14 6 

Cambridge 

30 

13 7 

0 

0 

12.4 

4 

13 9 

14.1 

Camden 

38 

16 7 

6 

105 

10 1 

0 

17 7 

14.9 

Canton 

27 

13.2 

6 

114 

12.4 

7 

11 2 

11.6 

Chicago » 

720 

10 9 

62 

55 

11.1 

80 

11 8 

11.7 

Cincinnati 

127 

14.5 

5 

30 

17.5 

0 

17 9 

17.3 

Cleveland 

198 

1L3 

10 

29 

14 4 

26 

12 6 

12.5 

Columbus 

61 

10 8 

3 

29 

14 8 

5 

14 9 

18.4 

DalJrts 

69 

13 2 

8 


10 5 

8 

12 7 

12.4 

White 

V54 


a 



6 



Colored--- - - 

15 

(«) 

0 


(«) 

2 


(«) 

Dayt/On 

30 

7 6 

3 

42 

8 8 

2 

13 2 

10.5 

I^enver . 

78 

13 9 

4 

39 

Ki4 

13 

15 6 

15.5 

Dee Moines 

30 

13 0 

2 

35 ! 13 1 

3 

12 0 

12.5 

Detroit 

270 

« 6 

35 

56 

10 6 

42 

9.6 

10.6 

Duluth 

20 

10 2 

2 

49 

10 .4 

1 

11 6 

11.4 

El Ptt.so 

30 

14 9 

7 


20. 8 

9 

18 0 

18 6 

Erie 

18 

8 0 i 

6 

US 

13.4 

2 

11 6 

11.1 

Fall Uiver * \ 

22 

: 10 0 1 

4 

91 

12 2 

7 

13 5 

14 1 

Flint 

23 

7 3 

2 

26 

10 6 

5 

8.0 

10.2 

Fort Worth., 

40 

113 

1 


10 5 

1 

12.4 

11.7 

While 

IV 


1 



1 



Colored 



0 


(6) 

0 

( 9 ) 

(•) 

Grand Kapids 

24 

7 .3 1 

2 

30 

14 2 

3 

9.7 

11.8 

Houston ----- 

ro 

10 1 

4 


10. 9 

10 

11 8 

12.8 

White 

49 

, ^ i 

4 



5 



Colored 

11 

('*) i 

0 


(9) 

5 

(•) 

(•) 

Indianapolis 

9S 

13.8 

4 

I>3 

13 4 

5 

15.2 

16.0 

\S hite 

83 


3 

28 


5 



Colored 

15 


1 

67 

C) 

0 

(«) 

(•) 

Jersey City 

74 

! 12 1 

11 

98 

13 2 

10 

13 5 

12 9 

Kansas City, Kaiis 

25 

10 6 

4 

82 

10 3 

4 

15.1 

12.3 

White 

23 

! 

4 

UH 


3 



Colored 

2 

! («) 

0 

0 


1 

(») 

(«) 

Kansas City, Mo 

100 

12 8 

11 

S3 

11.3 

7 i 

15.1 

14.2 

Knoxville 

20 

; 9 5 

1 

21 

16.2 

7 i 

14.1 

15.4 

White 

19 


1 

24 


7 



Colored 

1 

(•) 

0 

0 

(«) 

0 

(») 

(•) 

Dong Beach 

21 

7 2 

1 

24 

10 9 

0 

10 8 

10.6 

Los Angeiee 

266 

10 6 1 

20 

68 

7.9 

IK 

11.6 

11.8 

Louisville 

62 

8.8 ! 

3 

2<l 

14 6 

7 

16,6 

14.7 

White 

41 

1 

3 

30 


7 



Colored 

11 

(«) 1 

0 

0 

(•) 

0 

(») 

(«) 

Lowell ^ 

12 

6 2 i 

2 

51 

12 9 

4 

14 1 

15.1 

Lynn 

20 

10 2 i 

0 

0 

13.2 

3 I 

11.8 

12.2 

Memphis 

(Ifl 

13.3 j 

7 

74 

19 3 

9 

18.0 

18.1 

White _ . 

28 


4 

67 


4 



Colored 

38 


3 

87 

(«) 

5 

(») 


Miami 

20 

9 3 

1 

25 

12 2 

3 

14.3 

110 

White 

11 


1 

35 


2 



Colored 

9 

(«) 

0 

0 

(•) 

1 

(6) , 

(•) 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths ^ from aU causes in certain larae eiiies of the United SMee daring the week 
ended May 8, i9$if Continued 


City 

Week ended May 2, 1981 

Corresponding 
weel^ 1030 

Death rate * for 
first 18 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate • 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infont 

mor- 

tality 

rate* 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Milwaukee 

109 

9.6 

11 

48 

9.7 

13 

10.4 

la? 

Minneapolis 

94 

10,3 

6 

39 

11.2 

7 

12.1 

11.4 

Nashville 

38 

12.7 

3 

45 

1L8 

3 

18.1 

17.5 

White - 

23 


2 

40 


2 



('olorod 

If 

(«) 

1 

59 

(•) 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

New Bedford ’ 

32 

14.8 

1 

27 

9.7 

3 

13.5 

1Z4 

New Haven 

49 

15.7 

5 

05 

21.8 

3 

13.7 

15.0 

New Orleans * 

153 

17.1 

18 

99 

17.4 

13 

19.0 

19.4 

White 

82 


10 

63 


6 



Colored 

71 

{•) 

8 

130 

(•) 

7 

(•) 

(•) 

New York 

1, 536 

11.3 

122 

51 

12.4 

164 

13.1 

12.2 

Bronx Borough 

213 

6.3 

7 

16 

8.6 

14 

9.5 

8.7 

Brooklyn Borough 

491 

9.7 


41 

10.8 

68 

12.2 

11.3 

Manhattan Borough 

638 

18.3 

59 

101 

20.0 

65 

20.1 

18.3 

Queens Borough 

152 

6.9 

M 

38 

7.2 

14 

8.5 

7.8 

Richmond Borough 

42 

13.4 

3 

54 

17.0 

3 

14.2 

15.4 

Newark, N. J 

99 

11.6 

0 

47 

15.3 

17 

13.5 

14.1 

Oakland 

55 

9.8 

2 

26 

9.3 

4 

11,8 

11.0 

Oklahoma City 

57 

15.1 

3 

41 

8.9 

2 

12.3 

10.4 

Omalia 

63 

15.2 

2 

22 

14.8 

5 

14.6 

14.3 

Paterm 

35 

13 1 

4 

09 

15.4 

5 

15 7 

13.6 

Philadelphia 

524 

13.9 

40 

58 

13 2 

46 

15.7 

14.0 

Pittsburgh 

186 

14 3 

18 

62 

16.9 

19 

17 6 

15 8 

Portland, Oreg 

59 

10.0 

0 

0 

11.2 

7 

12.6 

13.6 

Providence 

53 

10,8 

3 

28 

15.6 

10 

14.0 

15.3 

Richmond 

53 

15.0 

2 

29 

15.4 

3 

17.7 

16.8 

White 

33 


2 

44 


1 



Colored 

20 

(«) 

0 

0 


2 

(«) 

(•) 

Rochester 

88 

13.8 

0 

56 

n.i 

5 

13.8 

13.0 

6t. Louis 

234 

14.7 

12 

40 

12 7 

13 

17.8 

15.1 

et. Paul 

59 

11.1 

1 

10 

9 2 

2 

11.7 

11.1 

Salt Lake City « 

39 

14 2 

5 

74 

12.2 

5 

13 4 

14.2 

San Antonio 

90 

19.5 

19 


17 4 

13 

15 6 

18.4 

Ban Diego 

48 

16.0 

0 

0 

10.8 

i 1 

15:2 

15.3 

San Francisco 

159 

12.8 

1 6 

40 

11.7 

7 

14.3 

13.8 

Schenectady 

21 

11.4 

4 

117 

15.8 

1 

11.8 

12.4 

Beattie 

84 

11,8 

3 

28 

11.9 

4 

12.9 

12.0 

Somerville 

20 

9.9 

2 

74 

12.5 

0 

10.9 

12.4 

South Bend 

16 

7.7 

0 

0 

9.9 

1 

9.2 

0.0 

Spokane 

31 

1.3,9 

2 

52 

14.4 

8 

13.4 

18.6 

Springfield, Mass 

45 

15.4 

6 

92 

13.6 

2 

13.7 

14.8 

Syracuse 

54 

13.2 

7 

83 

14.4 

8 

13.0 

13.1 

Tacoma 

24 

11.6 

1 

26 

10.7 

1 

1 14.8 

13.3 

Toledo 

51 

9,0 

1 

9 

13.9 

4 

13.3 

14.2 

Trenton 

33 

13 9 

2 

35 

19.0 

8 

19.3 

17.0 

Utica 

25 

12.7 

0 

0 

16.9 

4 

16.2 

17.4 

Washington, D. C 

White 

156 

86 

16.5 

20 

7 

111 

67 

16 5 

17 

11 

1 18.1 

16.3 

Colored 

70 

(«)■'■ 

13 

223 

(«) 

6 

(•) 

(•) 

Waterbury 

24 

12 4 

0 

IHl 

8.8 

1 

11.8 

10.6 

Wilmington, Del.^ 

30 

14 7 

4 

86 

12.7 

2 

16.6 

16.9 

Worcester 

43 

11.4 

1 

14 

16.3 

8 

lAO 

15.5 

Yonkers 

20 

7.5 

5 

131 

7.7 

1 

0.9 

0.8 

Youngstown-. 

35 

10.6 

0 

0 

11.9 

7 

11.6 

ILl 


t Deaths of nonresidents are included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

’ These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estlzxuited for 1931 and 1030 by the arithmetical 
method. 

3 Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities loft blank are not in the registration area for 
birtlis. 

♦ Data for 76 cities. 

‘ Deaths for werfr ended Friday. 

• For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored population In 1930 was as 
follows; Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 
11; KansM City, Kans, 14; Knoxville, 15; LoulsviUo, 17; Memphis, 88; Miami, 31; Naifovine, 80; New 
Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 

’ Fopulatioa Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930; no estimate made. 











PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No heaUh department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease wiihovi 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended May 9, 1931, and May 10, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May 9, 1981, and May 10, 1930 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 

ended 

May 

9, 1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
10, 1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

9, 1931 

W^ook 
ended 
May 
10, 1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

9, 1931 

11^1 

Week 

ended 

May 

9, 1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

10, 1930 

Now England States' 









Maine 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

101 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 

4 

1 



46 

22 

0 

0 

Vermont..*. 





1 

42 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

32 

45 

7 

2 

198 

1.678 

4 

5 

It bode Island 

8 

9 



99 

6 

0 


Connecticut 

9 

11 

7 

10 

582 

61 

1 

1 

Middle Atlantic States. 









New York 

134 

119 

U1 

»20 

2,621 

2,398 

7 

16 

Now Jersey 

48 

91 

16 

14 

1,015 

1,319 

4 

11 

Ponnsvi Vania 

04 

171 



3,952 

1,784 

4 

19 

East North Contml States: 






Ohio 

2fl 

20 24 

11 

575 

491 

2 

6 

Indiana 

23 

12 

6 

. . 

1,065 

210 

9 

11 

Illinois 

124 

12S 

6 

50 

1,S.31 

728 

IB 

19 

Michigan.. - 

9 

62 


3 

95 

1, .306 

3 

21 

Wisconsin 

13 

15 

14 

11 

620 

569 

2 

4 

West North ('entral Htutes’ 









M innesota. 

f) 

7 

3 


188 

208 

2 

2 

Iowa 

0 

2 



73 

196 

1 

7 

Missouri 

2S 

92 

g 


647 

164 

g 

I 

North Dakota 

5 

1 



70 

21 

1 

\ 

South Dakota 

10 

Q 


2 

37 

63 

0 

0 

Nebniska. ....... 

9 

10 



3 

330 

1 

1 

Kansas 

10 

8 

4 

1 

96 

863 

2 

2 

South Atlantic States. 









Doiawtuo 


3 



193 

28 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

11 

lb 

14 

... 

1,246 

119 

1 

2 

District of ('oluinbhi 

8 

14 

4 

1 

1 299 

60 

0 

1 

West Virginia 

4 

14 

3.S 

32 

1 95 

100 

1 

0 

North Carolina 

13 

26 

97 

16 

; 6.56 

22 

5 

7 

South Carolina 

13 

7 

401 

313 

1 181 

' 151 


3 

2 

Ocorgia * 

9 

6 

89 

51 

143 

2 

2 

Florida 

0 

5 

2 


i 234 

313 

3 

0 

East South Central States; 





! 




Kentucky 

10 i 




* 144 

50 

0 

2 

Tonuesseo 

2 

7 

50 


.30 , 

246 

5 

37 

Alabama 

12 

6 

50 

26 

304 

131 

8 

1 

Mississippi 

y 

4 





2 

5 

West South Central Slates: 




i 


i 



Arkansas 

s 

4 

27 

Zi 1 

74 

63 i 

1 

8 

Louisiana 

44 

n 

15 

42 i 

4 

20 

4 

2 

Oklahoma * 

9 

7 

55 

24 , 

1 18 j 

345 

0 

3 

Texas 

23 

28 

50 

35 

114 

301 

0; 

2 

Mountain States: 









Montana 

2 

3 



14 

29 

0 

0 

Idaho 






7 

0 

2 

Wyoming 


1 




22 

0 

0 

Colorado 

5 

11 



183 

884 

0 

0 

New Mexico 

1 

0 

2 1 


58 

47 

3 

8 

Arizona ! 


3 

2 

13 

75 

212 

0 

8 

Utah » 

5 


1 

4 

6 

382 

1 

I 


* Now York City only. 

• Week ended Friday. 


* Typhus fever, 1 case in Georgia. 

* Figures for 19.11 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported hy telegraph hy 3i0te heaUh officers 
for weeks ended May B, IBSl^ and May 10, 19 ^ — ^Continued 





1 


rr: 


Meningocooeua 

muiliigitift 


I x/tpuiAUcuria 

1 xuuuenra 

1 jwLweieB 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
May 
9, 1931 

Wedr 

ended 

^y 

10,1930 

Week 
ended 
May 
9, mi 

Week 
ended 
May 
10, 1930 

W^eek 
ended 
May 
9, 1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
10, 1930 

Week 
ended 
May 
9, 1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

10,1980 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

8 

7 

5 

4 

165 

518 

2 

0 

Oregon 

California 

8 

88 

8 

S5 

2ft 

ftft 

16 

22 

135 

1,309 

111 

2,114 

0 

6 

1 

3 






Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typho 

Id fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
May 
9, 1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
10, 1930 

Week 
ended 
May 
9, 1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
10, 1930 

Week 
ended 
May 
0, 1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
10, 1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

0, 1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

10,1930 

New England 'States: 

Maine 

0 

0 

20 

33 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

Now Flampshire 

0 

1 

1 

27 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

Vermont..* 

0 

0 

0 

1 6 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 

0 

429 

1 191 

0 

1 0 

6 

1 

Khode Island - 

0 

0 

70 

1 22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Connecticut - - 

0 

0 

47 

i 88 

0 ! 0 

0 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

5 

6 

990 

1 

1 582 

12 

2 

10 

17 

New Jersey 

0 

0 

294 

i 232 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Pennsylvania 

0 

0 


i 517 

0 

0 

9 

20 

East North C’entral Slates' 

Ohio 

2 , 

341 

1 

I 385 

37 

95 

14 

3 

In( iana 

0 

0 

266 

1 139 

135 

105 

8 

2 

Illinois 

3 

' 0 

f>09 

; 397 

49 

86 

7 1 

7 

Michigan 

0 I 


318 

' 25''’ 

14 

54 

2 j 

3 

Wisconsin 

‘ I ! 

! 0 

IGl 1 


11 

21 

2 

0 

West North C’entral States: 

Minnesota 

1 

I i 

1 

1 

87 

102 

; 10 

3 

1 

2 

Iowa 

0 

0 

.•^9 

44 i 

i 68 

91 

0 

0 

Missouri 

2 i 

0 

223 

94 I 

29 

47 

0 

17 

North Dakota 

0 1 

0 

30 

9 1 

9 

4 

1 

1 

South Dakota 

0 i 

0 

2K 

25 i 
49 ' 

• 15 

36 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

39 

33 

53 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

1 

43 

34 1 

71 

W) 

1 ! 

0 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

0 

0 

21 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

District of C'olumbia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

68 ' 
32 , 

124 

14 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

West Virginia 

0 

0 < 

65 

35 

6 I 

28' 

12 

21 

2 

North Carolina - 

0 

0 

3S 

38 i 

7 i 

ft 

8 

South Carolina 

0 

1 

5 

5 1 
10 

0 ' 

3 

7 

11 

Georgia 

0 

0 

56 

0 1 
3 1 

0 

6 

7 

Florida 

1 

0 

10 

4 

4 

4 

1 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

55 ! 

34 

1 

24 i 

6 

1 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

0 ; 

20 1 

62 

2 ' 

12 

5 

9 

Alabama 

1 

0 ' 

17 ! 

15 

10 ‘ 

2 

4 

14 

Mississiimi 

0 

0 

11 1 

4 

“i 

6 

4 

7 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

1 

0 I 

15 1 

H 

4 

9 

1 

Jxmisiana - - 

0 

0 ' 

IH ; 

18 

19 1 

Id 

10 

10 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 ' 

22 i 

37 

74 

122 

4 

7 

Texas 

3 

0 

51 1 

42 

35 

152 

ft 

4 

Mountain States: 

Montana ^ 

0 

1 

0 

38 

34 

1 

9 

2 

0 

Idaho 

0 

0 

4 

9 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Wyoming.... 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Colorado „ . . _ . _ . 

0 

0 

55 

28 

6 

21 

0 

4 

N<^w Moxioo. 

0 

0 

8 

4 

4 

16 

1ft 

2 

1 

Arizona. ^ 

1 

1 

2 

13 

0 

1 

1 

Utah * 

0 

0 

ft 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pacific States: 

Waahlnglon.. _ __ 

2 

0 

00 

18 

33 

30 

29 

7 

8ft 

84 

0 

3 

Oregon 

0 

0 

2 

2 

California ... 

1 

11 

U7 

127 

28 

05 

8 

11 





* Week eoded Friday. 

I Typbns fever, 1931, 1 case in OeortEia, 

* Flgores for 1931 are exduuive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The followins summary of cases reported monthly by states Is published weekly and covers only those 
States from which reports are received during the current week; 


State 


March, 1951 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Wisconsin 

April, mi 

Alabama 

A rbtona 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Nebntska 

North Dakota.. 

Porto Kico 

Tennessee 

Wyoming 







] 


Menin- 







gococ- 

Diph- 

Influ- 

Ma- 

Mca- 

Pellag- 

Polio- 

menin- 

theria 

euza 

laria 

sics 

ra 

litis 

gitis 







10 

20 

1,125 

44 

127 ! 

73 

0 

3 

42 

2 


1, 453 


1 

10 

55 

508 


1,887 


6 

36 

65 

1, 195 

74 

1,611 

60 

0 

2 

12 

229 


178 


1 0 

4 

33 

28 


2,914 1 


1 0 

1 

22 1 

1,377 

'"'lOo' 

471 

40 

1 1 

3 

37 ! 

8 ' 

1 

24 


1 

2 

10 1 

6 { 


: 


1 


29 1 

764 

1,610 

' 18 

2 

4 


38 1 

851 1 

45 

1,409 

27 

: 0 

2 


i 

1 

1* * 

10 


0 


Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

92 

107 

10 

219 

22 

1 

654 

24 

5 

101 

66 

19 

17 

5 

! 7 

231 

0 

1 4 

315 

25 

0 

144 

139 

1 

84 

31 

6 


0 

9 

; 383 

103 

32 

L.“ 

12 



March, 1951 Cases 

Chicken pox; 

Arkansas 300 

Colorado 378 

Wisconsin 1,845 

German measles: 

Colorado 2 

Wisconsin 302 

nook worm disease* 

Arkansas 2 

Lethargic enoephahtis; 

Wisconsin 2 

Mumps: 

Arkansas 82 

Colorado 275 

W^isconsin 3,382 

Paratyphoid fever; 

Arkansas 2 

Colorado 1 

Septic sore throat. 

Colorado 6 

Trachoma. 

Arkansas 7 

Wisconsin 1 

Vndulanl fever* 

Colorado 1 

Vincent’s angina: 

('olorado 1 

Whooping cough: 

Arkansas 97 

('olorado 2S3 

W’isconsln 497 

April, 1951 

Chicken pox: 

Alabama 155 

Arizona 38 

Connecticut 346 

Georgia 241 

Nebraska 352 

North Dakota 117 

Porto Rico 25 


Chicken im)x— C ontinued. Cases 

Tenno^see 263 

Wyoming 109 

Colibacillosls 

Porto Kico 1 

Conjunctivitis 

(hmnecticut 25 

Georgia 10 

Wyoming 25 

Dengue 

Georgia 1 

Dysentery 

Arirona 3 

Georgia 12 

Porto Kico 41 

Tennes.soe 2 

Filanasis. 

F’orto Rico 1 

German measles 

Connecticut- 39 

Tennessee. 7 

Hook worm d isease : 

Georgia 245 

Impetigo c mtaglosa* 

Tenne.s.see 1 

Load i>oiaoriing 

('onnocticut 1 

I/Oprosy 

Porto U I CO.. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Alabama 5 

Tennessee — « 2 

Mumps 

Alabama — - 185 

Arizona 28 

Connecticut 292 

Georgia 127 

Nebraska 628 

North Dakota 104 

Porto Rico 11 

Tennassee 143 

Wyoming 82 
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Ophthalmia naonatoroin: Oases 

Conmeeticut — 1 

Porto Rico 7 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Connecticut. 1 

Qeorgia 1 

Porto KIoo 1 

Psittacosis: 

Georgia 1 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Porto Rico 18 

Tennessee 2 

Rabies in animals: 

Tennessee 13 

Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 

Wyoming 6 

Septic sore throat: 

Connecticut 17 

Georgia 66 

Tennessee 11 

Tetanus: 

Porto Rico 9 

Tetanus (infantile): 

Porto Rico 30 


Traoboma: 

Porto Rico.... 
Tennessee..... 
Trichinosis: 

Connecticut... 
Typhus fever: 

Alabama 

Qeorgia 

Undulant fever: 

(Connecticut... 
Vincent's angina: 
North Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Whooping oough: 

Alabama 

Ariiona 

Connecticut... 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

North Dakota. 

Porto Rico 

Tennessee 

Wyoming 



Cases 

1 

2 

2 

6 

4 

3 

49 

4 

93 

47 

306 

67 

78 

44 

261 

148 

24 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 93 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
32,875,000. The estimated population of the 86 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,330,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended May 2, 1931 ^ and May 5, 1930 



1031 

1030 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

46 States 


973 

623 

19, 914 
7,906 

192 

100 

18 

4, 146 
1,813 

1,368 

168 

179 

40 

867 

0 


nitiAs , _ _ _ , 

737 

Measles: 

44 States. __ .. 

93 cities ..... .... 


Meningococcus meningitis: 

4a States _ _ _ __ . 


03 cities. ^ ^ 


Poliomyelitis: 

4A States 


Scarlet fever: 

4a States . _ 


93 cities 

1,305 

Smallpox: 

4a States . 

93 cities , 


Typhoid fever: 

4A States 

OSnities 

41 

Deaths reported 

lufluenea and pneumonia: 

86 cities 

Smallpox: 

aa Hthui 
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CUy reports for week ended May 1931 

The* 'estimated expectancy** givnn (or diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet (ever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain horn previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week In the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It Is In most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
indude several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepldemlc years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles, 

cases 

reported 

Mumps, 

cases 

reported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

NSW ENGLAND 









Maine. 









Portland 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

2 

8 

Now Hampshire: 









Concord 

0 

0 

0 


0 

31 

0 

0 

Vermont 









Barre 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Burlington 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 









Boston 

62 

29 

9 

2 

2 

128 

12 

27 

Fall River 

0 

2 

3 


0 

11 

4 

0 

Springfield. 

3 

2 

0 


0 

14 

13 

3 

Worc^ter.. 

5 

3 

0 



0 

3 

10 

3 

Rhode Island: 










8 

1 

0 


0 

2 

4 

4 

Providence 

12 

6 

2 


0 

23 

4 

6 

Connecticut: 









Bridgeport 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

Hartford 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

34 

1 

9 

New 11 even 

11 

1 

0 


0 

152 

13 

6 

lilDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York: 









Buffalo 

9 

9 

8 

6 

1 

314 

59 

20 

New York 

337 

240 

94 

11 

10 

1,457 

65 

180 

Rochester 

8 

4 

2 


0 

62 i 

12 

, 3 

Syracuse. 

18 

2 

1 


0 

0 

3 

7 

New Jersey: 









Camden.- 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Newark- 

71 

15 

5 

7 

0 

40 

6 

8 

Trenton 

6 

3 

3 

3 

0 

6 

5 

0 

Pennsylvania. 









Philadelphia 

103 

58 

14 

11 

9 

1,149 

37 

49 

Pittsburgh 

60 

15 

5 

3 

5 

111 

53 

38 

Reading 

0 i 

1 

1 


0 

10 

14 

4 

BAST NOttTH CENTRAL 









Ohio- 









(Mncinnati 

6 

6 

3 


2 

86 

10 

8 

Cleveland 

ICO 

23 

14 

i 12 

1 

134 

327 

15 

(\)lumbus 

8 

3 

’ 3 

i 1 

1 

4 

8 

2 

Toledo 

29 

2 

! 1 


1 

3 

45 

4 

Indiana 



1 

1 





Fnrt Wayne 

1 

2 

1 2 


0 

I,*) 

0 ; 

2 

Indianapolis 

42 

3 

I 1 


1 

372 

34 

11 

Hniith Bp Mil 


1 


1 * 


i 




1 

0 

i 0 


0 

3 

' 0 

i 

Illinois’ 



t 






Chicago 

ICO 

S3 

1 f.2 

4 

1 

540 

64 

46 

flpringfleld 

Michigan. 

9 

0 

1 1 


0 

92 

0 

1 

Detroit 

139 

41 

! 


2 

21 

69 

18 

Flint 


2 







Grand Rapids. 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

18 

3 

2 

Wisconsin: 










1 

0 

2 


0 

0 

139 

1 


13 

0 

1 



6 

81 


MflwaiilreA 

125 

9 

1 


0 

173 

566 

12 

Racine ^ 

2 

2 

0 


0 

12 

5 

0 

Superior.-.* 

8 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 
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Citff reports for week ended May i, 1981 — Ooniinued 




Diphtheria 

Xnfluensa 




P]yigion« State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, casea 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 

oases 

reported 

Mumps, 

cases 

reported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

VEST KOSTH CEKTRAL 





■ 


■ 


Minnesota: 

Duluth - 

7 

0 

0 





3 


110 

11 

5 


0 


160 

6 

St Pauf 

7 





Iowa; 

Dax’^pnport 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 



4 

0 

2 


BBBZB 

0 

1 


Ptty 

20 

0 



BHIIB 

1 

10 



0 

0 




2 



Missonri: 

TT^nsAA Pity- 

22 

3 

5 


1 

0 

190 


10 

St Jo««ph 

1 

0 

2 


9 


2 

St. Louis 

12 

30 

14 

1 

1 

29 

13 

23 

North Dakota: 

Farco,. 

2 

0 



0 

1 

22 

0 

Ornnd Forks 

0 

0 




0 



South Dakota: 

Aberdeen- 

5 

0 

0 



4 

0 


Nebraska: 

Omaha 

28 

2 

4 


0 

6 

43 

0 

Kansas' 

Topeka 

7 

0 


1 

1 

3 

67 

3 

Wichita 

6 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 








Delaware* 

Wilmington 

2 

2 

1 


0 

71 

8 

8 

Maryland: ' 

Baltimore 

52 

21 

12 

4 

0 

1,007 

29 

26 


0 

0 



0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

FrederirJe 

0 

0 



10 


0 

District of Columbia: 
Washington 

18 

11 

15 

2 

1 

307 

0 

15 

Virginia. 

Lynchburg 

19 

1 

0 


0 

7 

■1 

1 

Richmond....... 

0 

2 

2 


1 



1 

Roanoke 

2 

0 



1 

1 

2 

1 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

.3 

0 



n 

1 

1 

3 

Wheeling 

21 

2 




1 

0 

a 

North Carolina: 
Raleigh 

6 

0 

■ii 



64 

0 

0 

Wilmington 


0 

i 





Wlnston-S^em... 
South Carolina: 
Charleston 

10 

0 

0 

0 


1 

31 

0 

0 

• 70 

4 


5 

2 

Columbia 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


7 

Greenville 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 


0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Bnin-swlpk - 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

23 

4 

0 

27 

0 

0 

ft 

10 

0 

Savannah 

4 

0 


25 

1 

8 


2 

Flotida: 

Miami.. 

9 

1 

0 

0 

30 


2 

Tampa 

4 

1 

2 

8 

2 

105 


3 

BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 





■ 


Kentucky: 

Covington - 

1 

0 

1 


n 

— 

1 

4 

Tennessee: 

Memphis.. 

23 

2 

0 



■i 

H 

6 

Nashville 

0 

1 






2 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile- 

4 

1 

2 

0 

■ 

6 

1 

■ 

■ 

2 

0 

6 

1 

Montgomery 

0 

0 

0 

3 


2 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Arkansas; 

Fort Smith 

6 

0 

0 



8 



little Itook 

1 

0 



mmmm 

0 


8 
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CUy reperti for week ended May 19Si — Continued 


Pipbtberia 


Influenza 


w»rir>rtiwl 


pox, cases Cases, 


WEST aOUTH CXN- 
TBAi.~-oontlniied 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans... 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Muskogee 




Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico* 
Albuquerque.. 
Utah: 

Salt Lake City 
Nevada: 


California: 

Los Angeles.. 
Bacreniento.. 
8an Francisco 



expect- 

ancy 

reported 

a 

9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 . 

0 

1 - 

a 

0 

0 

0 . 

0 

1 

0 

i 1 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 




Measles, Mum 



Division, State, 
and city 


Scarlet fever Smallpox I Typhoid fe\ or 

Tul>er- Whoop-I 

* i Deaths 

Coses, Cases,} sis, iCases, | cough, . ® 

esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths deaths esti- ('fises Deaths cases 

mated re- moled' re- re- re- -mated re- \ re- re- 

exi>ect- ported exited- ported ported ported expect-' ported ported ported 
ancy ancy ' ancy - 


MEW ENOLAMD 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington... 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Pall River.... 


Springfield... 
Woreester 


Worcester 

Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket... 
Providence- -- 
ConttecUeut: 
Bridgeport... 

Hartford 

New Haven.. 


3 3S3 
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CiCy reports for week ended May IB, / ^51 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti< 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti> 

mated 

exi^ect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












BtilTalo 

25 

18 

0 

3 

0 

11 

0 

0 


28 

137 

New York 

2U7 

440 

0 

0 


108 

9 

13 

0 


1,636 

Rochetscr 

10 

91 

0 

0 

0 

4 



0 

6 

84 

Syracuse 

11 

46 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 


34 

54 

Now Jersey. 












Camden 

4 

5 

0 


0 


1 


0 

3 

38 

Newark 

20 

37 

0 


0 

9 

1 


0 

77 

102 

Trenton 

4 

6 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

33 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia-,. 

94 

1^ 

0 

0 



3 



28 

524 

Pittsburgh 

28 

76 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

20 

186 

Jieading 

5 

1 

0 


0 

0 





19 

EAST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Ohio* 












Cincinnati-..,, 

17 

33 

2 

0 


3 

1 

1 


6 

127 

Cleveland 

40 

92 

0 


0 

14 


2 


14 

198 

Columbus 

7 

7 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 



61 

Toledo 

13 

11 

1 

1 


2 

^^Bl 

^^Ba 


16 

52 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne— 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 


1 

18 

Indianapolis... 

11 

50 

7 

12 

0 

6 

0 

0 


38 


South Dend _ _ 

5 


1 




0 






Terre Haute— 

2 

3 

0 

0 

HHni 

HHa 

u 

hhqi 

HHKa 

0 

a 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

117 

240 

2 

2 

0 

58 

2 

1 

1 

65 

720 

Springfield 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



18 

Michigan. 












Detroit 

111 

143 

1 

3 

0 

31 

2 

2 

0 

126 

270 

Flint 

11 


2 




1 





Grand Rapids- 

11 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

2i 

Wlsconsin: 












Kenosha 

2 

3 

0 


0 


0 




7 

MadLsou 

1 

2 

0 




0 

0 


1 


Milwaukee 

26 

30 ! 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1(W 

Kacine 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


23 

12 

Superior 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 




7 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Minnesota: 1 












Duluth 1 

7 

0 

0 



1 




0 

20 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul- , 

31 

25 

28 ! 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 



0 

34 

94 

Iowa: 


i 










Davenport 

1 

1 

1 

10 




0 


0 


Des Moines 

9 

4 

2 

15 



0 

^■1 



36 

Sioux City 

1 1 

14 

0 

0 



0 



10 


Waterloo 

2 

0 

0 

^^■11 



0 



5 


Missouri: 












Kansas City.. . 

20' 

8 

1 


0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

IS 

100 

St, Joseph—:.. 

3 ! 

2 

0 

Ha 

0 

1 



0 


23 

St. Louis 

33 

167 

2 

4 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

17 

234 

North Dakota; 












Fargo.— 

2 

8 

0 


■■o 

0 


0 


13 

7 

Grand Forks.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



^^Hil 



0 


South Dakota: 





BjH 







Aberdeen...... 

0 

0 

0 




0 



0 


Nebraska: 












Omaha 

3 


4 

12 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

G3 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

Wichita 

3 

4 

1 

36 

HI 

1 

■I 

0 

0 

11 

31 

BOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 





HI 







Wilmitigtoii... 

4 

14 

0 

0 


^^Ba 


^Hj 

0 


SO 

Maryland^ 

BalUlB^e 

38 

44 

0 

0 

HI 

13 

m 

3 

0 

H 

229 

Cumberland... 

i ® 

1 

0 

0 

^■1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

a 

Frederick...... 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 
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CUy report* for week ended May t, 19S1 — Continued 


IU7 22, 1981 


DMton, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis. 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exfiect* 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— 

■■ 











continued 












District of Co- 












lombia: 












Washington... 

24 

17 

1 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

8 

156 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

Richmond 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

44 

Roanoke 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

West Virginia: 












Charlkiton 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

17 

Wheeling 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

North Carolina. 












Raleigh 

Wilmington. . . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

9 

Winsto^Salem 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 


South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Columbia 

0 

1 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

39 

2 

3 

0 

5 

1 

2 

2 

18 

81 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Savannah 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

38 

Florida: 












Miami 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

20 

EAST SOUTH 












central 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Tennessee: 










1 


Memphis 

7 

39 

1 

9 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

19 

66 

Naalmlle 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

38 

Alabama; 

1 








1 



Birmingham . . 

2 ! 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

80 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Montgomery . - 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 






t 








WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort ilmith.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


13 


Little Rock 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 










Nca Orleans.. 

11 

23 

0 

24 

0 

13 

2 

0 

0 

1 

153 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Oklahoma’ 












IWfiiRknf AA 

0 

0 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Texas: 











Dallas 

4 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

36 

60 

Fort Worth 

2 

8 

3 

1 

0 

1 3 

0 

t) 

1 

3 

48 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Houston 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 i b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

San Antonio.. - 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

90 

MOUNTAIN 











I 

Montana: 












Billings 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

6 

Great Falls.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

13 

§ 

Helena 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

8 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Idaho: 



1 









BoiflA 



0 ; 









Colorado; 












Denver 

12 

17 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

24 

81 

Pueblo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

39 

Nevada; 












Beno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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City reportB for week ended May IBS ! — ^Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


Cases, 

esti> 

Imated 

|expept~| 

ancy 


Scarlet (ever 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


leases, 

I esti- 
mated 
[expect- 
ancy 


Smallpox 


Cases 

re- 

Iportod 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Tuber^l 
culo- 
I sis. 
deaths 
re- 
ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

Imated 

jexpect 

ancy 


Typhoid fever 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Whoop-j 

in« 

oou^h, 


Deaths, 

all 


re- 

ported 


Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Salem 

California: 

Los Angeles, 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 


8 

5 

2 

5 

0 

30 

2 

22 


4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

32 

1 

0 


3 

7 
3 

8 
1 

6 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

24 

0 

3 

0 

n 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 06 



1 


0 

6 

24 

0 

6 

£9 


0 


0 

29 

265 

0 

1 U 

26 

0 

; 58 

157 


I 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Division, State, and city 

1 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

MTDDLl ATLANTIC 

New York 

New York 

G 

5 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia. 

3 

1 

Pittsburgh 

3 

1 2 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati 

2 

1 

Cleveland 

3 

1 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis .............. 

. 1 

1 

2 

Elinois 

(’hieago 

14 

6 

Springfield- 

1 1 

1 

Michigan* 

Detroit 

1 

2 

2 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota* 

Minneapolis 

1 

0 

Iowa. 

Sioux City 

2 

0 

Waterloo 

1 

1 

Missouri: 

Kansas C’ity 

1 

0 

St LouLs 

5 

2 

North Dakota: 

Fargo,. 

1 

1 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

2 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland; 

Baltimore 

1 

0 

District of Columbia: 

WavSliington 

6 

1 

North (Carolina: 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

0 

1 


Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

('ases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

C’ases, 
csti- 1 
mated 
exjiect- 
aucy 

Cases 

Deaths 

4 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

o! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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CUy repofU /or week ended May iJ, 1981 — Continued 



MeningO' 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
oepbalitls 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (inlan> 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city ^ 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

cxiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLAimo—oontinued 
South Carolina; 

Charleston 

® i 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



Georgia: 

Savannah 

0 

0 

m 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

VAST SOUTH CBNTBAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama; 

Birmingham — . 

1 

■ 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOXTTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

' 1 

■ 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 

Muskogee 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

Teias- 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Houston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kl 

0 


1 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver — 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

rAoric 

Washington: 

Tacoma - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

0 

3 


0 

m 


1 

2 

0 

Sacramento 

1 

2 



1 ^ i 


nmum 

0 

0 


The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
6-week period ended May 2, 1931, compared with tliosc for a like period ended 
May 3, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are estimated 
mid-year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 1930 
census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 31,500,000, 
estimated population. 

Summary of weekly reports from ciiiesy March 29 to May 2, 1931 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1930 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended-' 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Api. 

Apr. 

1 Apr 

Apr. 

! Apr 

Apr. 

May 

May 


4. 


11. 

12, 

1 18, 

19. 

■' 25, 

26, 

& 

3. 


1931 

1^0 

1U31 

1930 

i 1931 

1930 

1 1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

98 cities 

63 

79 

65 

93 

66 

86 

i ^ 

01 

>64 

88 

New England 

Middle Atiaiitk 

46 

68 

84 

82 

79 

119 

i 68 

85 

36 

83 

48 

74 

59 

92 

62 

83 

i 46 

99 

€1 

73 

East North Central 

64 

107 

86 

115 

83 

96 

! 58 

113 

*87 

130 

West North Central 

42 

52 

63 

89 

63 

87 

. 67 

68 

<64 

68 

South Atlantic 

47 

64 

49 

80 

65 

64 

51 

64 

•70 

50 

Bast South Central 

29 

80 

17 

6 

23 

18 

23 

48 

6 

0 

West South Centriil 

85 

139 

54 

153 

74 

206 

:| 71 

101 

68 

04 

Mountain 

44 

26 

36 

79 

17 

9 

li 26 

88 

•27 

44 

Pacific 

53 

51 


51 

43 

36 

'} 63 

:i 

49 

53 

1 61 


‘ The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual l>asis, and not the number of 
cases report^. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1031 and 1930, respectively. , , , . 

* South Bend, Ina., Flint, Mich., 6t. Paul, Minn., Wilmington, N. C., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

* South Bend, Ind., and Flint, Mich., not included. 

* St. Paul, Minn., not included. 

* Wilmington, N. C., not included. 

* Boise, Idaho, not included. 
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Summary of weekly reporte from cities^ March to May 1981 — Annual rates 

per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1930 — Continued 

MEASLES CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Apr. 

4. 

1931 

Apr. 

5, 

1930 

Apr. 

11. 

1931 

Apr. 

12, 

1930 

Apr, 

18, 

1931 

Apr. 

19, 

1930 

Apr. 

25. 

1931 

Apr. 

26, 

1930 

May 

2. 

1931 

May 

3e 

1930 

98 cities 

1,122 

1.001 

I 1,326 

1, 195 

1,816 

1,227 

1,342 

1.3.!>0 

» 1,259 

1,293 

New England — - 

1,10« 

1,449 

1 1.603 

1,562 

1,349 

1.628 

1,286 

1,710 

964 

1,942 

Middle Atlantic 

1. 250 i 

780 

1 1. 422 

966 

1,543 

1. 097 i 

1,418 

1, 192 

1,411 

1,284 

East North CentnU 

727 

709 

! 8.31 

904 

790 1 

1,074 : 

1,076 

999 

>923 

1,006 

West North Central 

532 

860 

1 704 

1.199 

689 

1,009 1 

830 

1,352 

«602 

1,003 

South Atlantic 

3. 808 

867 

. 4.,546 

1,067 

4,343 

1,080 1 

4,049 

1,300 

>3,919 

1,188 

East South Central 

1,601 

.526 

; 1,751 

329 

1.612 

290 ' 

1,600 

407 

1,420 

185 

■West South Central 

88 

731 

68 

721 

101 

502 

139 

592 

166 

731 

Mountain 

061 

4, 731 

844 

7.674 

023 

6. 793 i 

661 

8,802 

«6H6 

5,912 

Pacifle 

358 

2,008 

' 499 1 

2,059 

417 

1,800 , 

1 

617 

2,067 

605 

1,773 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

371 

301 

362 

320 ! 

3S2 

298 

405 

262 

*373 

296 



New England 

577 

462 

474 

351 ! 

584 

402 

575 

348 

582 

268 

Middle Atlantic - 

404 

293 

413 

281 1 

41.5 

262 

488 

239 

409 

285 

East North Central 

378 

377 

a38 

430 i 

38.3 

391 

432 

360 

>399 

394 

West North Central 

585 

271 

537 

399 i 

.518 

366 

469 

248 

* 521 

384 

South Atlantic 

290 

276 

3.55 

1 308 

306 

302 

304 

248 

>274 

294 

East South Central 

396 

143 

465 

I 132 i 

582 

143 

396 

126 

407 

132 

West South Central ... 

95 

157 

105 

I 108 ! 

112 

11.5 

98 

59 

132 

115 

Mountain 

157 

238 1 

174 i 

! 335 i 

278 

3.52 

191 

229 

•199 

861 

PaMftfi ^ ^ 

92 

168 

104 

1 217 1 

1 ' 

116 

144 

i 

86 

176 

94 

109 



SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


98 Cities 


23 

j 19 

29 

22 

27 

i 21 


>23 

27 

New England 


hh 

i 0 

2 

0 

2 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

1 1 



0 

, 1 

0 

1 

1 

East North Central 

9 

30 

6 



23 

i 20 

18 

>11 

21 

West North Central 

78 

87 

I 96 



139 

; 71 

145 

<123 

132 

South Atlantic 

2 

2 

18 



4 

t 6 

0 

>6 

0 

Eas* South Central 

12 


; 0 



18 

i 

42 

58 

36 

Wast South Central 

71 

17 

: 



70 

It ts 

38 

101 

31 

Mountain 

0 

106 

! 17 

62 

9 

26 

li 17 

97 

•0 

150 

Pacifle 

16 1 

71 

< 53 

89 

27 

71 

1 " 

109 

51 

73 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

3 

6 

>6 

6 

New England 

2 

5 

2 

0 

2 

7 

2 

5 

7 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

3 

5 

1 

4 

2 

4 

5 

7 

3 

East North Central 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

>4 

6 

West North Ceniral 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

<2 

4 

South Atlantic 

14 

4 

16 

22 

8 

22 

2 

12 

• 14 

6 

East South Central 

0 

30 

6 

18 

12 

6 

6 

0 

12 

24 

West South Central 

10 

10 

3 

7 

7 

7 

0 

24 

0 

21 

Mountain 

9 

18 

0 

44 

9 

18 

9 

0 

•0 

53 

Pacifle 

2 

6 

8 

4 

10 

8 

4 

4 

G 

6 


» South Bend. Ind., Flint, Mich., St. Paul, Minn., Wilmington, N. C., and Boise, Idaho, not Included. 
» South Bend, Ind., and Flint, Mich., not included. 

* St. Paul, Minn , not included. 

* Wilmington, N. C , not included. 

* Boise, Idaho, not included. 
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May 22 , 1031 


Summary of weekly reporie from eitiee^ March 29 to May 2^ 19S1 — Annual rates 
per 100JX)0 popxdation^ compared with rales for the corresponding period of 
Continued 

INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Week ended— 



Apr. 

i, 

mi 

Apr. 

5, 

1030 

Apr. 

11, 

1031 

Apr. 

12, 

1930 

Apr. 

18, 

1031 

Apr. 

19, 

1030 

Apr. 

25, 

1031 

Apr 

26, 

1930 

May 

2, 

1931 

May 

3, 

1980 

01 dties 

23 

13 

IS 

16 

17 

15 

13 

12 

*11 

9 

New Endand 

2 

7 

19 

7 

7 

7 

7 

12 

7 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

17 

14 

12 

20 

12 

14 

12 

0 

12 

9 

East North Central 

18 

10 

14 

8 ! 

1 10 

12 

6 

14 

*5 

7 

West North Central 

12 

0 

15 

® 1 

1 29 

18 

18 

9 

♦10 

9 

South Atlantic 

30 

8 

30 

26 

i 32 

22 

10 

12 

*20 ! 

16 

East South Central 

120 

39 

69 

45 

) 76 

58 

44 

39 

19 1 

19 

West South Central 

eo 

86 

45 

25 ; 


25 

55 

25 

38 j 

21 

Mountain 

20 

26 

17 

26 j 

! 

17 

9 

17 

18 

«27 1 

0 

Pacific 

14 

0 

19 

12 1 

1 

1 10 

1 

2 

6 

0 

2 

5 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

171 

.. 

1 

161 1 

155 j 

164 

181 

149 

i 137 

1 

140 1 

*122 

13$ 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

127 

181 j 

173 : 

186 

144 

160 

! 132 

180 

154 

164 

223 

184 I 

168 ; 

185 

180 

180 

1 165 

160 

141 

163 

East North Central 

120 

146 ! 

118 1 

127 

128 

114 

98 

108 

*75 

107 

West North Central 

150 

117 

253 ! 

lf.0 

244 

1.56 

230 

81 

♦192 

114 

South Atlantic 

221 

196 ! 

199 ! 

230 

1 188 

202 

• 168 i 

210 i 

» 176 

204 

East South Central 

170 1 

155 j 

176 1 

201 

200 

207 

126 

227 i 

120 

123 

West South Central 

238 

164 

169 i 

181 

173 

121 

i 145 

132 : 

152 

110 

Mountain 

157 i 

185 

101 ! 

185 

113 

167 

' 104 

150 i 

•63 

62 

Pacific 

53 

62 I 

60 1 

72 

67 

87 


50 i 

46 

42 


* South Bend, Ind., Flint, Mich , St Paul. Minn., Wilmington, N. 0., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

* South Bend, Ind., and Flint, Mich , not included. 

*Bt. Paul, Minn., not included. 

< Wilmington, N C., not Included. 

* Boise, Idaho, not included. 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended May H, 1931 . — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended May 2, 
1931, as follows: 


Province 

Cerebro- 

Sj)inal 

fever 

Influenza 

Poliomy- 

eUtis 

Small* 

pox 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prince Edward Island » 






NnvR ^ . . 


8 




New Brunswick * 






Quebec ' 

1 


1 


9 

Ontario 

1 

9 


7 

13 

Manitoba 





1 

Siiskfltchewftn ^ . , _ . _ . _ 




22 

1 

Alberta.. - — 





2 

British ColumhlA _ _ 






Total 

2 

17 

1 

29 

30 


1 No case of any disease Included in the table was reported during the week. 


Ontario — Communicable diseasefi — Four weeH ended April 95, 
19SL — During the four weeks ended April 25, 1931, and the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, certain communicable diseases were reported 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows ; 


Disease 

4 weeks, 1S30 

1 

4 w-eeks, 1031 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oerebrospioal meningitis........... ... 

12 

! 5 

4 


Chicken pox. ... ......... 



690 


Diphtheria 

1117 1 

1 7 

118 1 

7 

Eryaipelfts _ _ 

1 1 


A 


Geruign ineasieA. ^ ^ - 

791 ' 


C7 


Qolter ........... 

2 ! 

1 



GfinnrrhAA 

1H9 : 


159 


Ii^uenza. ....... 

43 i 

io 

66 1 

4 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles ..... ......... ..... 

2i 

2, 7H5 

1 

4 

1»-i 

1 

Muwips , r - . r - . , T r - n- r- ■ - - - 

152 


398 


Paratyphoid fever... ^ 

i 


2 j 


PneuTnnnia , , n r . . r - 

1 

234 

1 

149 

PoArperai SAptfeemift , ,, ,,, ^ . 

1 




Seeriei fever ^ ^ _ - 

1,049 

5 

602 


fleptiC sore throat n n . . ™ r . . r — 

21 

1 

5 


BmallpOT _ 

74 


1 12 


^hiliA _ 

204 


142 

2 

Trachoma - 





Tuberculosis 

131 

70 

109 

53 

Tvphold fever 

5 


34 

2 

tlndulant fHver _ _ _ ^ _ _ 

7 


9 


Whooping cough 

281 

1 

319 

2 


1 The cases of smallpox were distributed ns follows* Bault Ste. Marie, 4; Earnesttown. 3; and 1 case each 
Is Thurlow, Percy Tp., Fredericksburg S., N. Plaotagenct, and Oosfleld N, 


( 1274 ) 
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May 22 , 1031 


Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended May 2, 
19S1. — The bureau of health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, re- 
ports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
May 2, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

1 

Ophthalmia nponatoriim 

3 

Chicken pox- 

74 

Paratyphoid fevor 

1 

Diphtheria 

32 

PoHonjyclitis _ __ 

1 

Krysipelas - 

8 

Bcarlet fever 

72 

German measles 

fi 

Tuherrulosis _ _ 

07 

Measles 

670 

Typhoid fever _ _ 

9 

Mumps 

22 

Whooping raugh __ _ 

20 





CHINA 

Meningitis, — During the week ended April 11, 1931, 15 deaths 
from meningitis, among natives, were reported in Shanghai, China; 
14 cases of meningitis, with 3 deaths, were reported among foreigners. 
During the week ended April 15, 1931, 5 cases of meningitis, with 
1 death, were reported in Canton. 

MEXICO 

Mexico City — Typhus fever. — During the first four months of the 
years 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931 typhus fever was reported in 
Mexico City, Mexico, as follows: 


Month 

1M2S 

1029 

1030 

1031 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

January 

10 

3 

6 

1 

12 

5 

36 

31 

February 

6 

1 

H { 

3 

12 1 

1 

43 

24 

Marc-h 

21 

6 

7 1 

1 

6 

1 i 

215 

75 

April 

10 

2 

13 

2 

4 

3 j 

» 08 

138 


> Includes only the first 11 days of April. 


The total number of cases of typhus fever, with deaths, reported 
in Mexico City, together with the case mortality rates, for the years 
1928 to 1931 were as follows: 


Year 

Ca‘?es ! 

Deaths 

Deaths per 
100 cases 

1928 

l.>7 

20 

16 5 

1020 

' 120 

24 

18.0 

1039 

120 

30 

32.5 

1031 1 

302 

108 

42 9 






* Includes cases and deaths reported to Apr. 11, lOil. 


5i739"~~:r 
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SPAIN 


Death rate — Years 19£1 to 1999 . — During the years 1921 to 1929 the 
mortality rates reported in Spain were as follows: 


Death rates in Spain during the years 19S1 to 1999 


Year 

- . i 

Deaths per 
1,000 popu- 
lation 


1091 

21.32 

20.48 

20.74 

1 lOiTS 

19. 67 

1026-.-. 

1022 

1027-.-. 

1023 

1928—. 

1024 

1029..., 

1026 




Year 


Deaths per 

‘■"SiBr- 


IS. 

IS. 

IS. 


The midyear estimated popalation of Spain (or the year 1025 was 22,222,010. 


TRINIDAD 


Port of Spain — Vital statistics — March 1930, 1931 . — The following 
statistics for the months of March, 1930 and 1931, are taken from 
a report issued by the public health department of Port of Spain, 
Trinidad : 



March 


March 


1030 

1031 


1930 

1031 

Number of births 

183 

190 

Death rate per 1,000 population... 

ia7 

16.1 

Birth rate per 1,000 population.... 
Number of deaths 

32,0 

32 6 

Deaths under 1 year 

12 

16 

107 

94 

Deaths under 1 >earper l,000births. 

65.6 

S4.2 
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Saigon and Cholon. 
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Plaifue-infecte^i rats. 
India (Portuguese) 



iDdo-CliilUi (see also table below); PDomi>enb. 

Iraq. Baghdad 

liCa^ascu' (see also table below): TaYnafave. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


iar22>i9si 
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May 22, 1631 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 

indi cates cases; D, deaths; P, present} 

Dec. Week ended— 

Oct. Nov. 14, Jan. — 


U*y 2Z, 1831 
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Sofnaiiland, British; Boaies 
Spahi — 







CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


May 22, mi 



lithuanta (see table below). 
Mfixico (see also table below): 







Mexico City, ioeludiog municipalities in 
Federal District 
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On Feb. 27, 1631, the Director General of Public Hralth of Guatemala reports an unusual outbreak of typhus fever in a small village in Guatemala. 



CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

YELLOW FEVEB 

[C Indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


Uaj 22, mi 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROPOSED MORBIDITY 
REPORTING AREA' 

By R. C. Williams, Assistant Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service 

At the two preceding meetings of this conference there were pre- 
sented for your consideration certain suggestions relative to the estab- 
lishment of a proposed morbidity reporting area. It appears to be 
the general consensus of opinion that in order to encourage the report- 
ing of notifiable diseases and to secure certain and fairly comparable 
reports from the several States it was desirable to establish a morbidity 
reporting area. The purpose of this report is to present the results 
of the experience of the past three years in considering the feasibility 
and practicability of the establishment of such an area. 

During the year 1930, surveys were conducted by State and local 
health officers, at the suggestion of the Public Health Service, in 
6 States, 35 cities, and 101 counties, in an attempt to ascertain the 
completeness of reporting by the systems now in use. It was the 
expectation that those jurisdictions which could show that they were 
securing reports of 75 per cent of the cases of diphtheria, poliomyelitis, 
scarlet fever, smallpox, typhoid fever, and tuberculosis actually occur- 
ring should be admitted to the proposed morbidity reporting area. It 
is desired to acknowledge here, with thanks, the splendid cooperation 
given the Public Health Service in this matter by those State and 
local health officers who conducted state-wide and local sur\'eys. The 
results of the state-wide surveys were most infonnative. The efforts 
of those State health officers in conducting such state-wide health 
surveys are especially appreciated. The data which were made avail- 
able through such surreys have, perhaps, never been collected before 
on such a broad scale. In general it may be said that these state-wide 
surveys show that certain diseases are well reported in some States, 
while the same diseases may be poorly reported in other States. 

It was evident that tuberculosis was poorly reported in all States. 
In general it is believed safe to state that the completeness of the 
reporting of the communicable diseases is below what was expected. 

* Preaented at the Twenty-alnth Annuel Conference of State and Territorial nealth Officers with the 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., Apr. 28. 1931. 

emo *— 81 1 ( 1289 ) 
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It is doubtful that in many States more than 50 per cent of the oases 
actually occurring are reported to health officials. 

These surveys have been most useful, as they emphasize quite 
clearly the present inadequacy of the reporting of communicable 
diseases throughout the country and the need for improving reports 
dealing 'with the prevalence of diseases. 

The results of the surveys conducted in this manner as a whole 
have not been satisfactoiy, although much valuable information rela- 
tive to morbidity reports and reporting has been secured. The 
principal difficulty encountered was that in many jurisdictions the 
number of cases was too small to give reliable information as to the 
completeness of the reporting. It will be recalled that the purpose 
of these surveys was to reach at least 1 per cent of the population 
and endeavor to check the cases of certain communicable diseases 
found against those reported to the health authorities. 

Several plans for the establishment of a morbidity reporting area 
have been proposed. In 1916 Dr. John S. Fulton, then State health 
officer of Maryland, presented to the conference a plan for the estab- 
lishment of an “area of known disease prevalence,’’ based on case 
fatality rates. He computed fatality rates for measles, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and typhoid fever for the four years 1912 to 1915, includ- 
ing the States which were in the registration area for deaths. 

The Public Health Service has considered at least two plans for 
the establishment of such an area, neither of which so far has appeared 
to be entirely practicable. As a further method of developing the 
reporting of communicable diseases, the Public Health Service had 
planned to secure the reports from the reporting area by payment 
to State health departments of 5 cents for each transcription of the 
original report of a case, but so far appropriations for this purpose 
have not been obtained. This particular method has several points 
to commend it. It would allow the Public Health Service to secure 
copies of the original reports. These would be of great value in 
making mass epidemiological statistical studies. No doubt much 
important information could be obtained from such statistical inves- 
tigations. Another factor is that it would remunerate the State 
health department for its work and thus, in some instances, provide 
almost enough income to maintain an employee whose entire time 
could be given to the stimulation and improvement of disease 
reporting. 

About a year ago the New York State Health Depaitment suggested 
a tentative plan for determining admissibility to the morbidity re- 
porting area, the principal feature of which was a comparison of the 
case fatality rates. This plan has been extensively modified and is 
being presented for your consideration. 

After the computations made by the Public Health Service had 
been completed, it was found that the list of States having case fatality 
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rates which indicated better than average morbidity reports was 
exactly the same as the list prepared by the New York State Health 
Department, although the computations were made in a different way 
and the years included were not the same. 

It is believed that the plan herein described can be put into opera- 
tion without specific appropriations at the beginnmg, and if it is 
approved by this conference it is probable that the actual work of 
securing morbidity reports from the area can be begun within a few 
months. This plan is based (a) on the facilities of the health depart- 
ment for collecting reports of cases of notifiable diseases and (b) on 
the case fatality rates for five diseases for three years. The require- 
ments are as follows; (1) Inclusion in the registration areas for deaths 
and births; (2) adequate legislation to enforce reporting; (3) machinery 
for securing reports and keeping records; (4) a clerical force sufficient 
to do the work required; and (5) a willingness to cooperate in efforts 
to secure more nearly accurate and more nearly complete reports of 
morbidity. 

Consideration is given to the results of the survey of the complete- 
ness of morbidity reporting which was conducted during 1930 in all 
States where this survey was made. In addition, the reports to the 
Public Health Service for the years 1927, 1928, and 1929 have been 
examined and an analysis of these reports on the basis of case fatality 
rates has been made. The diseases used in the analysis were diph- 
theria, measles, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and whooping cough. 

For each year for each disease we calculated a fatality rate based 
on all cases and deaths reported to the Public Health Service by all 
States which were in the registration area for deaths. This gave 15 
standards, each of which was practically the average fatality rate for 
one year for one disease in the entire death registration area. 

The reciprocal of each fatality rate for each State was divided by the 
reciprocal of the proper standard fatality rate, and the resulting per- 
centages were tabulated. The percentages for each State for the 
three years were averaged, and then these separate averages for the 
five diseases were again averaged. This gave a single percentage for 
each State, which percentage was based on the fatality rates for 
three years for the five diseases. States showing a general average 
of more than 100 per cent (that is, having better reporting than the 
average as indicated by the fatality rates) were graded “Standard," 
while those States falling below the average of 100 per cent were 
classed as “Below standard.” Equal weight was given to the 
fatality rates for each of the five diseases. 



'Hie foQowiag lists show the resuhs of applying the method 
lined, which is based on the fatality rates alone: 


States Rated Standard 


(Above the average number of cases reported for each death) 


1. California. 

2. Connecticut. 

3. District of Columbia. 

4. Illinois. 

5. Kansas. 

6. Maryland. 

7. Massachusetts. 

8. Michigan. 


9. Minnesota. 

10. Mississippi. 

11. New Jersey. 

12. New York. 

13. North Carolina. 

14. Ohio. 

15. Oregon. 

16. Pennsylvania. 


17. Rhode Island. 

18. South Carolina. 

19. Utah. 

20. Vermont. 

21. Virginia. 

22. Washington. 

23. Wisconsin. 

24. Wyoming. 


States Rated Below Standard 


1. Alabama. 

2. Arizona. 

3. Arkansas. 

4. Cdorado. 

5. Delaware. 

8. Florida. 

7. Idaho. 


(Below the average number of cases reported for each death) 


8. Indiana. 

9. Iowa. 

10. Kentucky. 

11. Louisiana. 

12. Maine. 

13. Missouri. 

14. Nebraska. 


15. New Hampshire. 

16. North Dakota. 

17. Oklahoma. 

18. South Dakota. 

19. Tennessee. 

20. Texas. 

21. West Virginia. 


In the following-named States complete data for the three years 
were not available. 

L Georgia. 3. Nevada. 4. New Mexico. 

2. Montana. 


The computations were made on the numbers of cases and deaths 
for each disease as reported to the Public Health Service, but tie 
figures for States which were near the dividing line were corrected by 
using the deaths as published by the Bureau of the Census. 

The average number of cases for each death for the three years is 
as follows: 

Cases 


Diphtheria 11 

Measles 106 

Scarlet fever.... ....... ........ 78 

Typhoid fever .... 5 

V^cxi^ng cough ........ ......... 26 


This table is based on the aggregate number of cases as reported to 
the Public Health Service and the number of deaths as published by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The accompanying tables illustrate the method used in arriving 
at the percentages for each State. 
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ExamTfiM $homng melltod of arriving ot percentage for eoeft State 

MAINE 


Cases reported per 
death registers 


Disease and year 


Cases re- 
ported 


Deaths 

regis- 

tered 


Maine 


Regis- 

tration 

area 

(stand- 

ard) 


Per cent 
of stand- 
ard 


Average 
per cent 
for the 3 
years 


Diphtheria 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Measles 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Bcarlet (ever 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Typhoid fever 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Whooping cough. 

1927 

1928 

1929 


224 

210 

150 


4.097 

3,927 

6,641 


1. 550 
1,165 
1,386 


227 

135 

156 


1.584 

1,290 

965 



7 47 

1^218 

25 

8 40 


16 

9.76 



61 

77 

89 


80 

68, 71 

101 314 

38 

103. 34 

93 563 

57 

98.96 



58 

110 

80 


Ml 






la 




52 

88 

172 


28 

8.11 


36 

3 75 

4 760 

23 

6.78 

4. 689 


156 

79 

145 


75 

21 12 

24 193 

54 

23 89 

1 25. 863 

38 

25 39 

27.052 


87 

02 

94 


76 


104 


127 


91 


Final average of yearly averages for 


Uie 5 diseases. 
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NEW YORK 


Diphtheria ... 






1927 

17. 421 

1,002 

17.39 

12 218 

142 

1928 

13. 674 

876 

15 61 

10 030 

143 

1929 

10, 816 

G63 

16 31 

10.929 

149 

MaavIas ......................... 






1927 

26. 6.W 

197 

135. 32 

101 314 

134 

1928 

75, 806 

.598 

126 77 

93 5<13 

135 

1929 

30,007 

195 

153.88 

124 106 

124 

AejirlAt. fevnr . __ ^ 






1927 

IW 

219 

133 32 

8^308 

162 

1928 

21, rm 

183 

114 S8 

77 439 

148 

1929 

16, 392 

180 

88. 13 

73. 073 

121 

Typhoid fever......................... 






1927 

1, 659 
1,613 

190 

8.73 

’”6.' 204* 

168 

1928 

205 

7. 87 

4 760 

165 

1929 

1, 195 

167 

7 16 

4.689 

153 

Whooping cough 





1927 

16,231 

510 

31.83 

24. 193 

132 

1928 

19,075 

595 

32.06 

25.863 

124 

1929 

16,256 

403 

40 34 

27.052 

149 1 

Final average of yearly averages for 
the 5 diseases ^ ^ _ 










1 



145 


131 


144 


162 


135 


143 


It is realized that this plan is not entirely above criticism. Many 
health authorities contend that fatality rates are so variable that 
these alone should not be used as a yardstick in measuring the preva- 
lence of disease. There is some evidence to substantiate this vievr. 
However, the problem of improving the reporting of disease and the 
establishment of standards therefor is an extremely complicated 
matter. It appears that, at least for the present, some such ^lan 
as mentioned above is the most practicable one that can be put mto 
effect. It has the advantage of being applicable at the present tunOf 
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it does not require Additional ^propriations, and it maj be Taxied 
to meet changing conditions of the future. 

It is unfortunate that some States that have excellent health depart* 
ments and are doing good health work are not included among the 
States listed as attaining the required standard. Some of these States 
are handicapped by local conditions which make the securing of 
morbidity reports more difScult than it is in other States. It is 
believed, however, that most of the States, with some effort, can 
soon reach the present average standards as shown in the table 
pres^ted. 

The establishment of the morbidity reporting area will not supersede 
the reports now received, compiled, and published. The Public 
Health Service now receives and disseminates some morbidity infor- 
mation from all of the States, the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippine Islands. It is not intended that 
these reports shall be curtailed, but it is hoped that the reports sent 
out by the Public Health Service may be made more valuable to the 
health officers. 

No provision has been made for the admission of cities in States 
not included in the area; but if any State health officer desires that 
cities of considerable size in his State be admitted with a view to 
encouraging the State as a whole to meet the requirements, such an 
arrangement can probably be made. 

It is proposed that all States that qualify be admitted tentatively. 
If the needed data can not be supplied regularly and with reasonable 
promptness, such States will not be included in the area as finally 
determined. 

The matter of whether it is desirable that this proposed morbidity 
reporting area be definitely established on the basis as above described 
or whether its establishment should further be postponed until some 
more feasible plan may be devised is submitted for your consideration. 
In the absence of a better plan, it is recommended that your approval 
be given for the tentative establishment of an area to which States 
that attain the average standard reporting of the prevalence of disease 
may be admitted, these standards to be increased or changed as 
varying conditions may determine. 

(SoiTOxiAL NOTX.--*Th0 Conference unanimously approved tbe plan here outlined f6r the establiakunent 
of a morbidity reporting am.~£d.) 


STUDIES ON THE BIOCHEMISTRY OP SULPHUR 

XI. THE SUBSTITUTION OP DITHIOETHYLAMINE (CYSTINE AMINE) 
FOR CYSTINE IN THE DIET OF THE WHITE RAT 

By M. X. StTLLiVAK, Senior BiochemiH, W. C. Hkss, AMButant Chemistf aod W. H. 
SxBREiaL, Passed Assisiant Surffeon^ United States PuUie HeaUh Ssreiee 

Osborne and Mendel (1916) gave evidence that the maintenance 
and growth of the white rat on a casein diet depended on the content 
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of cystine, the sulphur-containing amino acid. They obtained normal 
growth on an 18 per cent casein diet supplemented by protein-free 
milk and butterfat. On a similar diet, but with the casein reduced 
to 9 per cent, subnormal growth occurred. The addition of cystine 
without any other supplement at once rendered the ration adequate 
for growth . When the diet contained 4 .5 per cent or even 6 per cent of 
casein, little growth occurred and the addition of cystine no longer 
sufficed to facilitate growth as vigorously as it did in the case where 9 
per cent of casein was used. 

Lewis (1924), and Mitchell and Hamilton (1929) review experi- 
mental work which shows that feeding cystine increases the sulphate 
content of the urine and that the' taurine in the taurocholic acid of the 
bile is derived from cystine. Friedmann (1903) oxidized cystine in 
vitro to cysteic acid by bromine water and converted the cysteic 
acid to taurine by decarboxylation at high temperatures. Based 
on Friedmann’s work the formation of taurine from cystine in the 
animal body is presumed to proceed according to the following scheme: 


cyatine — > cysteine — 
CHaS— SCH, CHaSIl 

inNH, (!:HNH, (ijHNH, 

ioOH ioOH ioOH 


> cysteic acid 
CHaSOsH 

(;hnh2 

(!;ooh 


> taurine 
CH2SO3H 

CH2NII2 


Neither inorganic sulphates (Daniels and Rich, 1918) nor elementary 
sulphur (Ceiling, 1917) (Lewis and Lewis, 1 927) can serve as a substitute 
for cystine in the diet of white mice and rats. M. L. Mitchell (1924), on 
the other hand, published observ'ations which indicate that taurine can 
replace cystine in the diet of mice. His results, however, have not been 
confirmed by later investigators. Thus Beard (1925-26) and Rose and 
Huddlestim (1926) found taurine of little value as a substitute for 
cystine in the diet of mice and rats, respectively. Lewis and Lewis 
(1926) concluded further that neither taurine nor cysteic acid can re- 
place cystine even in pai’t for the purposes of growth of the white rat. 
Later, Westemian and Rose (1927) concluded that neither dithio- 

CHjS-SCHj 

glycollic acid CHjS — SCH 2 nor ^-dithiodipropionic acid Hs in, 

(ioOH ioOH COOH COOH 

can serve as a substitute for cystine in the diet of the white rat. 

As far as can be ascertained no one has ever tested the amine 
CH 2 S - SCHa as a substitute for cystine in the dietary of rats. 

iHjNHjdlHjNHj 

This amine was made on a small scale by Neuberg and Ascher (1907) 
by decarboxylation of cystine by heat and was called amino-ethyl disul- 
phide. Gabriel (1891) synthesized it and named it dithioethylamine. 
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To point out its dose connection with (TStane uid to distinguidi it 
from CHiSH corresponding to cysteine, Sullivan and Hess (1929) 

gave it the short name cystine amine. 

In view of the relationship of this amine to cystine and its behavior 
in the Sullivan cystine reaction (Sullivan and Hess, 1929) feeding 
experiments were started to determine whether or not this sulphur- 
containing amine can be substituted for cystine in the dietary of the 
white rat. These experiments give evidence that the so-called cystine 
amine, employed as the hydrochloride, can replace cystine to a con- 
siderable degree for the purpose of growth of the young white rat. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Feeding experiments with cystine and cystine amine . — Young male 
white rats 27 to 31 days old and weighing approximately 55 grams 
were selected as the experimental animals. All the rats were from 
the same stock colony bred at the National Institute of Health for 
nutrition studies. All the young rats used were from mothers on the 
standard regime recommended by McCollum to Evans and Bishop 
(1922) and used by them in breeding experiments. The only modi- 
fication in our work was the use of lettuce as an aid to reproduction. 
The constitution of the standard diet is given in Table 1. 

Table 1 . — Stock diet 


Ingredient Qrams 

Whole wheat flour 67. 6 

Cktmmercial casein 15. 0 

Whole milk powder ... 10. 0 

Butter fat 6. 0 

Calcium carbonate 1. 6 

Sodium chloride 1. 0 


100.0 

Lettuce daily ad lib. 

For the -work detailed in this paper a basal diet which gave a slight 
growth was first established. This was obtained by starting with a 
diet comparable to diet 313T (Table 2) with 9 per cent casein and 77 
per cent cornstarch. At a level of 9 per cent casein, rapid growth 
occurred. A 6 per cent casein diet (3 13T) also gave good growth. At 
the 4 per cent casein level (diet 349), slow growth occurred. Accord- 
ingly, diet 349 (Table 2) was made use of as a basal ration. To obtain 
data as to the relative value of cystine and cystine amine supplements, 
0.5 gram of cystine and 0.5 gram of cystine amine dihydrochloride 
approximately molar equivalents were substituted for a corresponding 
amount of cornstarch as given in diets 349A and 364, Table 2. 
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TitkUB 2.— Diet* employed in feeding experitnenle on the comparative value of 

eyetine and cystine amine 


Ingredient 

Diet 313T 

Diet 349 

Diet 349A 

Diet3M 

florin leachod... 

Om. 

6.0 

4 0 

1 2.0 

, 3.0 

1 f).0 

1 80.0 

Om 

4.0 

4 0 

2.0 
3.0 

6 0 

82.0 

Om. 

4.0 

4.0 

2.0 

3.0 

6.0 
81.5 

.5 

1 Om. 

4.0 

4.0 

2.0 

3.0 

5.0 
81.5 

Salt mliture (0. and M.) 

nnd-llvArnU ^ 

Dotiinifleed oil 

% 

*c 

*0 

1 

1 

Comstardb 

Cystine 

OyitUae amine dibydrochloride 



.6 






The casein used had been leached with 2 per cent acetic acid as 
recommended by McCollum (1922). It was then dried in a current 
of hot air at about 120® C. The salt mixture was that of Osborne 
and Mendel (1919). The cod-liver oil was a Norwegian oil. The 
brewers’ yeast was a dried commercial sample which had been found 
effective in aiding growth and preventing polyneuritis when added 
at a 5 per cent level. The cystine had a rotation of [a]i)“- 213.1 
determined on a 1 per cent solution in N hydrochloric acid. The 
cystine amine hydrochloride was made by the Gabriel (1891) syn- 
thesis as detailed by Sullivan and Hess (1929). The feeding experi- 
ments were conducted concomitantly on litter mates in the case of 
the basal diet and the basal diet plus cystine, with four rats on each 
diet. The cystine amine experiment was carried on later with a 
different set of litter mates. Each rat was in an individual cage. Each 
diet was eaten readily. 

DITFSBENCES IN THE GROSS APPEARANCE OF THE RATS ON THE THREE 

DIETS 

Basal . — The rats on the basal diet kept the soft, downy hair of 
baby rats to the end of the experiment, 20 weeks. There was in the 
interval more or less depilation of the abdomen, the medial surface 
of the thighs, and parts of the scrotum. 

Basal plvs cystine , — The hair of the rats on this diet was normal 
adult hair in excellent condition at the end of the experiment. There 
was little if any depilation during the feeding period. 

Basal plus cystine amine . — The hair remained infantile for a number 
of weeks but finally appeared as normal adult hair. There was little 
if any depilation during the feeding period. 

Though differing somewhat in size, all the rats were in excellent 
condition throughout the experiment. 

As measmed by gain in weight the results of the feeding experi- 
ments are shown in Table 3 and Charts 1, 2, and 3. 
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Cbart 2.— Composite weight curves of the four rats on each of the three experimental diets 
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Weeks 2 * 4 ' 0 ' 8 ' 10 12 * 14 16 48 ^ 


Cmamt 3.--Oaiii In weight of the rats receiving evstine and cystine amine, respectively, over the 
weight of the rats on the basal diet, at two>week intervals 


Tab LB 3 . — Summary of feeding experiments 


LITTER AMS 


Bat No. 

g 

Diet 

Initial 

weight 

Final 
weight ! 

Gain 

46W... 

4fl70 

4A71 

) ” 

Basal (340) 

1 Om, 

l( 

1 55 

1 

1 50 

Om. 

135 

133 

137 

139 

Om. 

79 

78 

81 

83 

4672 

Average...,. 



55. 75 

136 1 

80.25 




LITTER AMS 

4673 

4674 

467& 

4676. 

AvaragA 

j 20 

I Basal + cystine (349 A) 

f 00 

1 50 

I 66 

1 65 1 

217 

189 

190 

209 

157 

133 

134 
154 



56.75 j 

201,25 

144.5 





LITTER A5«3 


! 

1 


68 

177 

119 




67 

m 

127 



Basal *r cystine amine loW) — 

58 

182 

124 


\> 1 


56 

172 

116 

~. 


Average. 
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Charts 1, 2, and 3 and Table 3 show that both cystine and cystine 
amine give increased growth of the rats over that given by the basal 
diet. The increase over that on the basal diet given by cystine in 
20 weeks’ feeding is 64.25 grams (average of 4 rats); by cystine amine 
41.25 grams (average of 4 rats). Accordingly, 64.2 per cent of the 
weight increase obtained by adding cystine at a 0.6 per cent level 
to the basal diet is given by the cystine amine dehydro-chloride at 
the same level. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF NATURAL PURIFICATION 
IN POLLUTED WATERS 

VI. RATE OF DISAPPEARANCE OF OXYGEN IN SLUDGE ‘ 

By Emebt j. THEBiAxnLT, Chemist, and Paul D. McNamee, Technical Assistant^ 
United States PuUic Health Service 

The experiments to be presented in this paper were imdertaken in 
January, 1929, and, with few interruptions, were continued for almost 
a year. The purpose of the experiments was to discover a possible 
reason for the remarkably high rate of purification observed when 
giDSsly polluted water is passed through a system of artificial channels 
located on the grounds of the stream-pollution laboratory in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


> pTMentod ttnder the subtitle before the Division of Water, Sewage, and Sanitation at the Eightieth 
wmmi$ at the Ame rfoep Cbemfoal Sodety, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept, g-12, 1930, and published in 
trUU and JSnfftneertns CkmMry, 22, 1330-1336 (1930). 
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' These channels may be described as a series of shallow troughs, 
about 1 mile long, through which polluted water may be passed at 
a uniform rate. Under ordinary conditions of operation a heavy mat 
of sludge soon forms on the small stones or pebbles with which the 
bottom of the troughs is lined. In this respect the artificial channels 
simulate a very small stream, although, more properly they may be 
likened to a trickling filter, the disposition of the filter bed being 
horizontal instead of vertical. Excepting the facility with which 
reaeration is accomplished, there is also some resemblance between 
these channels and the system of treatment based on the use of under- 
ground tile drains. The general arrangement of the channels is such 
that all parts are readily accessible for sampling, so that the system 
is well adapted to observations of the sequence of changes which occur 
in natural purification. Our present interest, however, will be cen- 
tered on a study of the rates of purification between selected points 
under controlled conditions. 

Now it is reasonably well established that the dooxygenation of 
polluted water from a variety of sources and under widely different 
experimental conditions may be formulated in terms of a unimolccular 
reaction, it being understood that thb is simply a convenient method 
of representing the data, and not an expression of opinion regarding 
the probable nature of the reaction. Other formulas might be used, 
although in the selection of a formula it is of consequence that the two 
constants in the miimolecular equation are intimately related to the 
problems peculiar to dooxygenation studies. Thus the velocity con- 
stant is a measure of the amount of material transformed in unit time 
when a unit amount of material is present. The total demand, at 
best an extrapolated figure, may likewise be identified with the limit- 
ing value which the observations are tending to roach. These math- 
ematical properties are not possessed, for example, by the constants 
in formulas of the adsorption type. Whenever possible, therefore, 
we have sought to formulate our oxygen-demand results in terms of 
the unimolecular formula. 

As to the magnitude of the deoxygenation constant, numerous 
observations indicate that, for river water, a value of about 0.1 at 20“ 
C. may be accepted as a close approximation when the time is ex- 
pressed in days and common logarithms are used. The somewhat 
higher values reported for sewage by some observers are subject to 
correction for “immediate” oxygen-demand effects. A velocity con- 
stant of this order of magnitude implies that 99 per cent of the first- 
stage oxygen demand will be satisfied in 20 days or, on the same scale, 
90 per cent in 10 days. This corresponds, of course, to an exceedingly 
slow reaction. In the channels, on the other hand, it has been repeat- 
edly observed that a reduction of 90 per cent in the first-stage demand 
may occur in a period of flow of about 20 minutes. If this purification 
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10 MClibed to oxidation according to a unimolecular formula^ the 
Tdoeity constant would be 3 X 24 X 10 * 720, a figure which is 
seven thousand two hundred times as great as the normal rate of 
deoxygenation in river water. Velocity constants of the same order 
of magnitude may be deduced from the over-all rates of purification 
observed in activated-sludge tanks, in trickling filters, and in other 
oxidizing devices. In each case the apparent velocity constant 
approaches that of ordinary chemical reactions. 

The problem, therefore, was to discover the reason for this greatly 
accelerated rate of purification. In particular, it has appeared of 
considerably practical importance to ascertain whether these over-all 
rates of purification were accompanied by a corresponding degree of 
oxidation or were simply, as might be suspected, a result of rapid 
adsorption by the sludge. Enzymatic action, which we may tenta- 
tively identify with the so-called “immediate oxygen-demand phe- 
nomenon, is also to be considered. In any event it is certain that 
these exceptional rates of purification are invariably associated with 
the presence of aerated sludge. Our studies were accordingly directed 
toward the evaluation of rates of oxidation in the presence of channel 
sludge. In view of the kinship, or even the actual identity, of aerated 
sludge from various sources, the methods used in this study, if not 
the findings themselves, may probably be adapted to studies of other 
oxidizing devices. 

APPAKATUS 

The procedure used in these experiments was developed for the 
determination of the oxygen demand of sludges and similar materials 
of high oxygen-absorbing power, without resort to dilution. It con- 
sists, essentially, in the incubation of the sample in a partly filled 
bottle provided with stopcocks for the removal of suitable portions 
of the inclosed air and of the polluted liquid for examination. Con- 
tinued aeration of the sample is secured by the recirculation of the 
air in a closed sj^stem. 

The general arrangement of the aerating device is shown in Figure 

1. An alternating motion is imparted to the mercury in the U tube 
by a plunger connected to a small fan motor. On the upstroke the 
lower valve, C, acts as a seal and air is drawn through the valve V, 
On the downstroke the valve V closes and bubbles of air are distrib- 
uted throughout the liquid. This aerator is readily constructed from 
ordinary laboratory materials without expert glass blowing. 

The assembled apparatus, without the aerator, is shown in Figure 

2. In work with sludge the sampler for liquids shown at the left of 
the apparatus may be dispensed with as the dissolvod-oxygcn content 
of the sludge is generally negligible in relation to its total demand# 
The gas-sampling pipet shown at the right is water-jacketed and it 
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is calibrated for the withdrawal of 10-c. c. samples of air. At th« 
start of a test the U-shaped gas-absorption vessel shown at the ex- 
treme right of Figure 2 is filled with water of known oxygen content. 
The gas sample is then transferred to the absorption vessel, thereby 
displacing some of the water through the open limb of the vessel. 
Prior to inserting the stopper, 1 ml. each of the regular Winkler 



Fiqubi 1. — Apparatus for the circulation of gases in a closed system 


reagents is added with the usual precautions. Complete absorption 
of the gaseous oxygen by the manganous hydroxide is secured by 
agitating the air-water mixture, mechanically or other wise, for 10 
minutes. The determination then follows along the usual lines. Cor- 
rections for variations of temperature and barometric pressure are 
avoided, as the results are obtained directly in milligrams. Ordinary 
air is used for reaeration, instead of pure oxygen, and an air-water 
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intarface is maintained at all times. When 3-liter bottles containing 
X liter of sample are used^ the precision of the method is within 5 mg. 
of oxygen. 

The reader is referred to Theriault and Butterfield (1929) for a 
more extended discussion of the technic of oxygen-demand teats. 



RESULTS 

The results obtained in a t^-pical experiment (Series 10, February, 
1929) with sludge from the artificial channels arc presented in the 
fifth column of Table 1 and in the upper curve of Figure 3. The 
sludge used in this experiment contained around 12,000 p. p. m. of 
suspended matter and 23 per cent of settlable solids by volume in 30 
minutes of settling. The pH value of the sludge liquor at the start 
of the experiment was 7.2. 

Superficially, the upper curve shown in Figure 3 bears a close 
resemblance to the deoxygenation curves obtained with river water, 
51740*— 31 ^2 
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tt}tiM>u^ the mtire ouire can not be fitted, erwi with a fair degree of 
accuracy, by the usual unimoleculur formula, F— it (I-IO"**)* Be- 
yond the first day, however, equations of this type do hold with re- 
markable accuracy, the deoxygenation constant, k, being of the same 
order of magnitude as that obtained with river waters. 

The failure of the unimolecular formula to represent the results 
during the first day is to be credited to the purely chemical or enzy- 
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Fioube 3.— Sludge aeration experiments. Series 10; February, 1029 


matic effect generally designated as the '‘immediate” oxygen demand 
of the sludge. With stale sewage the immediate demand has been 
ascribed to the presence of hydrogen sulphide and other materials 
readily oxidizable by dissolved oxygen without biological interven- 
tion. For lack of a better expression, the term "immediate demand ” 
will be used in this paper to describe the relatively rapid reaction in 
question, although, as will presently appear, this purely chemical or 
enzymatic reaction is by no means instantaneous. 
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On the basis of an extended mathematical analysis of such data 
it may be assumed that the immediate demand itself is satisfied ac- 
cording to a unimolecular formula, the deoxygenation constant being 
relatively large. The oxidation of sludge by atmospheric oxygen may 
therefore be represented as the sum of two unimolecular expressions, 
F— where Y is the observed oxygen 
demand over the time t. The constants Li and L 2 refer, respec- 
tively, to the oxygen demand arising from the first stage of biologi- 
cal oxidation and from the immediate demand. The corresponding 
velocity constants are represented by the symbols ki and k 2 ^ 

The evaluation of the four constants in the sludge-deoxygenation 
curve offers certain mathematical difficulties which will be discussed 
in detail elsewhere. As a first approximation a curve might be fitted 
to results obtained beyond the first day. This curve could then be 
extended to the start of the experiment and used as a basis of correc- 
tion in obtaining the immediate demand over given periods of incuba- 
tion. The velocity constant of the initial reaction could then be 
derived from these corrected values. Actually a least-squares pro- 
cedure has been used which, while it is laborious, does furnish the 
desired information with mechanical accuracy. 

For the data in question the velocity constant which describes the 
rate of satisfaction of the slowest reaction was 0.08. As the experi- 
ment was conducted at a room temperature, during the day, of 18® 
to 22® C., this velocity constant is in substantial agreement with the 
river-water value of 0.10 at 20® C., or 0.09 at 18® C. For the rate 
of satisfaction of the immediate demand the velocity constant was 
around 1.6, a value sixteen to twenty times as great as the normal 
rate of deoxygenation under the given temperature conditions. A 
velocity constant of this magnitude implies that 90 per cent of the 
oxidation is accomplished in about 15 hours, or 60 per cent in 6 hours. 
The relative magnitude of the immediate demand is also shown in 
Figure 3, where the calculated values for this rapid reaction are 
plotted together with the values for the slowest reaction. The sum 
of these two curves gives the resultant or upper curve sho’WTi in Figure 
3, which corresponds very nearly to the actual observations (Table 1, 
last column). The immediate demand was 190 p. p. m. and the first 
stage demand was 1,088 p. p. m. Excluding nitrification, the total 
demand was 1,278 p. p. m. The immediate demand, accordingly, 
constituted about 15 per cent of the total demand. As a result ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the primary oxygen requirement was 
satisfied during the first day instead of 20 per cent, as observed 
with river water at the same temperature. It is clear that these re- 
lationships could not be deduced by a consideration of results obtained 
during the first few hours of aeration. In fact, when the sludge is 
recirculated, the actual period of aeration is to be measured in days, 
or even weeks, rather than in hours. 
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It will be noted that the plot of the obserraticms diown in Figoie 3 
n a ywy smooth curve which gives no indication of any change of 
inflection when the immediate demand is satisfied. To oonfinn this 
result tiie experiment was repeated several times with more frequent 
observations during the first 24 hours. The results plotted in Figure 
4 (series 19, May, 1929) represent half-hourly observations over a 
12-hour period, using a sludge which contained about 10,000 p. p. m. 
of suspended matter. For the first four or five hours the course of 
the deoxygenation could very well be represented by a straight line 
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Fiqurs 4.>~81udK0 aeration experiments. Series 19; May, 1929. First 12 hours 

Grant, Hurwitz, and Mohlman, 1930). Thereafter the character- 
istics of the deoxygenation curve become unmistakable. A still 
higher degree of experimental precision would be required before 
using such slight changes of inflection as occur, for instance, at the 
ninth hour, as a basis of differentiation between purely chemical 
effects or air oxidations in the usual sense and other possible effects 
due to enzymatic action. Likewise the complete deoxygenation 
curve, as shown in Figure 5 with change of scale, does not admit of 
separation into distinct stages by a simple inspection of the plot. 
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- As before, the line drawn through the observations in Figure 5 is 
the least-squares fit using the compoimd formula. The agreement 
between the observed and calculated values shown in Table 2 is 
within an expected experimental error of 5 or 10 p. p. m., correspond- 
ing to an error of 0.5 to 1.0 per cent with oxygen-demand values of 
1,000 p. p. m. The total demand up to the nitrification stage was 
1,547 p. p. m. The immediate demand was 368 p. p. m., or 24 per 



cent of the total. The temperature in this experiment ranged from 
26° to 32° C. The deoxygenation constant for the slowest reaction 
(ii = 0.18) is appreciably higher than the value found for sludge at 
18° to 22° C. The order of magnitude of this velocity constant is 
the same as that of the corresponding constant for river water in the 
given range of temperatures. For the immediate demand reaction 
the rate of deoxygenation (Itj — 2.0) also appears higher than in the 
first experiment at a lower temperature. 
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Experiments conducted under carefully controlled temperature con- 
ditions have indicated that, for the relatively rapid reaction at least, 
the derivation of a temperature coefficient would be hazardous with- 
out a consideration of other factors, notably the pH value of the 
medium and the degree of staleness of the sludge. As the ques- 
tion of variations in the deoxygenation constants is of obvious im- 
portance to the study of comparative rates of purification, the in- 
fluence of various modifying factors will now be briefly discussed. 

Table 1. — Oxygen demand of sludge, series 10, February, 1929 


Incuba- 

tion 

r)eriod 

Oiours) 

Oxygen demand (p. p m.) 

Immedi- 
ate 1 

Yi' 

Flrst- 

sts^e> 

Calcu- 

lated 

F'- 

F,'+1Y 

Observed 

y 

Differ- 

ence 

y'-y 

1 

26 

8 

84 

35 

-1 

2 

49 

16 

65 

59 

6 

4 

86 

32 

118 

120 

~2 

6 

113 

48 

161 

150 

11 

11 

154 

87 

241 

246 

-5 

23.5 

185 

177 

362 

356 

6 

26 

186 

194 

380 

370 

4 

20 6 

188 

217 

406 

899 

6 

30.5 

188 

223 

411 

407 

4 

35.5 

189 

255 

444 

453 

-9 

47 

190 

325 

615 

513 

a 

50 

190 

342 

532 

534 

“3 

53 

100 

358 

548 

552 

-4 

71.5 

190 

453 

643 

649 

-6 

74 

190 

465 

655 

663 

-8 

78 

190 

484 

674 

679 

-5 

05 

190 

556 

746 

740 

6 

101.5 

190 

582 

772 

769 

3 

119 

190 

644 

834 

832 

a 

122 

190 

654 

844 

838 

6 

145 

190 

723 

913 

904 

0 

168 

190 

781 

971 

984 

-13 


* F, '«■ 190.3 (1— lO-^aO, where lcj«0.003271 when t is expressed In hours. 

• Yi'—lOSS 2 (1— where fci»0.0()506 when I Is expressed in hours. When the time Is expressed In 
days, the rounded values of k\ and In are 0 08 and 1.6, respectively. 


Table 2. — Oxygen demand of sludge, series 19, May, 1929 


Incu- 

bation 

period 

(hours) 

Oxygen demand 
(p. p. m.) 

Incu- 

bation 

period 

(hours) 

Oxygen demand 
(P p. m.) 

Incu- 

bation 

period 

(hours) 

Oxygen demand 
(P. P. m.) 

Ob. 

served 

y 

Calcu- 

lated! 

y' 

Ob- 

served 

y 

Calcu- 

lated! 

Y’ 


Calcu- 
lated ! 

y' 

0.50 

54 

44 

6.50 

807 

390 

11.5 

550 

542 


89 

85 

7.00 

415 

408 

22.0 

731 

787 

1.58 

123 

129 

7.60 

430 

426 

24.0 

772 

766 


152 

159 

&00 

446 

443 

36.0 

797 

794 

2.83 

202 

213 

8.50 

460 


28.0 

887 



249 

251 

9.00 

471 

474 

51.0 

1,072 

1,061 


277 

278 

9.50 

483 

489 

69.5 

1, 192 

1, 195 

4.55 

310 

306 

10.00 

494 


76.0 

1,229 

1,232 

5.05 

334 

329 

ia25 

498 


94.0 

1,291 

1,817 

A50 

349 

849 

lass 

520 

519 

119.5 

1,393 

1,399 

6.00 

876 

870 

11.00 

533 

529 

141.5 

1 

1,467 

1,446 


* r-nm73 a-10-««»#4*<)+867.69 when t is expressed in hours. The rounded values 

of the velocity constants are 0.18 and 2.0, respectively, when t is expressed in days. 
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EFFECT OF STOHAOB 

The effect of storing the sludge under anaerobic conditions prior 
to a test is illustrated by the data plotted in Figure 6 (series 33A and 
34A) . When stored for 5 days without access of air before aeration, the 
sludge evidently required much larger amounts of disolved ogygen dur- 
ing the first 24 hours than when it was aerated immediately after collec- 
tion. Such a result would be expected in view of the known avidity 
of stale samples for dissolved oxygen. Attempts to correlate this 
increase in oxidizability with variations in the reduction potential of 



the liquid have yielded inconclusive results. A repetition of those 
experiments with improved apparatus is in prospect. 

A conclusion drawn from these and other experiments is that the 
immediate demand is not simply a convenient mathematical inter- 
pretation, but that it is responsive to treatments which, from known 
considerations, should tend to increase the putrescibility or the 
degree of staleness of the samples. 

Despite the tremendous increase in the oxygen requirement of the 
stored samples, it does not appear that the specific rates of deoxy- 
genation were materially affected when the sludge was subjected to 
storage prior to aeration. This is shown in Table 3, using data 
obtained in an experiment (series 12, March, 1929) where observations 
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were continued for 6 days at a room temperature of about 20^ C. 
The velocity constants deduced by least squares are fci-0.06 and 
i2=>1.5. These values do not differ significantly from those already 
given for relatively fresh sludge at a corresponding temperature. The 
agreement between the observed and the calculated* values is excellent. 

Tablb 3. — Ejffect of storage on the specific rate of deoxygenaiion^ Series 

March, 1929 


Incuba- 

tion 

periods 

(hours) 

Oxygen demand (p. p. m.) 

Imme- 
diate ^ 
Yi' 

First 

st^c* 

Calcu- 

lated 

F'- 

Fi'+Fi' 

Observed 

Y 

Differ- 

ence 

Y'-Y 

1 

52.3 

6.6 

59 

57 

2 

2 

97.6 

13.3 

111 

110 

1 

3 

136.9 

19.9 

167 

165 

-8 

5 

200.4 

32.9 

233 

232 

1 

6 

225.9 

30.4 

265 

264 

1 

23 

376. 7 

144.3 

621 

625 

-4 

29.5 

385 4 

181.9 

667 

666 

1 

46.5 

390 6 

274 0 

665 

670 

-6 

72 

391.0 

397.1 

788 

787 

1 

96 

391.0 

498.2 

889 

899 

-10 

143 

3J1. 0 

661.5 

1,052 

1,062 

-10 


1 Ki' • 391 0 where ifca-* 0.06238 

* Y\* *• 1216.0 (l—10-*i‘), where A|*() 002385. Eipressing the time in days, the rounded value® of ki and 
k% are 0.06 and 1.6 respectively. 

EFFECT OF CHANGES IN pH 

The effect of variations in the pH value of the sludge liquor was 
studied extensively. Typical results are shown in Figures 7 and 8. 

In obtaining the results plotted in Figure 7 (series 22, June, 1929) 
a 500-ml. portion of a given sample of sludge was diluted to 1 liter 
with water taken from the channels. 

The oxygen demand of this diluting water was negligibly small in 
comparison with that of the sludge. A second 500-ml. portion of 
the sludge was treated with 10 ml. of Clark-Lubs phosphate solution 
buffered at pH 7.2 and then diluted to 1 liter with water from the 
channels. A third 500-ml. portion was treated with 10 ml. of 16 M 
NaOH to obtain a pH value of 12 or 13 and then made up to 1 liter 
as before. 

At the start of the experiment the pH value of the sludge portion 
which had simply been diluted with channel water was about 7.2. 
The pH value of the buffered sample was also 7.2. After 5 days of 
aeration at 20® C. the pH values were 4.9 and 5.3, respectively, for 
the unbuffered and buffered sludges. As shown by the two upper 
curves of Figure 7, the oxygen demand of the sludge was not greatly 
affected by this variation of 0.4 pH units. Neither did the presence 
of phosphate, as such, exert any material effect on the rate or extent 
of deoxygenation. The lower curve in Figure 7 represents the results 
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obtained at pH values of 12 or 13. The amount of oxygen absorbed 
in this presumably sterile solution was surprisingly large. 

In Figure 8 (series 26, July, 1929) the middle curve represents the 
results obtained when an 800-ml. portion of sludge was diluted to 1 
liter with channel water, without addition of phosphate. The upper 
ciirve is a plot of results obtained with 800 ml. of the same sample of 
sludge made up to 1 liter with 100 ml. of channel water and 100 ml. of 
Clark-Lubs phosphate solution buffered at pH 7.2. The lower curve 



pves the corresponding values when an 800 ml. portion of sludge was 
made up to 1 liter with 200 ml. of phosphate solution. The insert in 
Figure 8 gives the actual pH values at various periods of incubation. 

The pH value of the unbuffered sample was 6.6 at the start of the 
experiment. It decreased to 5,5 after two days and to 4.9 after eight 
days, when the experiment was discontinued. 

The pH value of the buffered samples was 7.2 in each case at the 
start. In the sample containing 200 ml. of buffer solution this value 
decreased slowly to 6.93 after eight days of incubation. With a 
smaller amount of phosphate solution the limiting pH value was about 
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6.5^ a value approximating that of the unbuffered sample at the start 
of the experiment. 

There is no indication that the presence of phosphate solution 
exerted any influence on the rate or extent of deoxygenation during 
the first two days. The higher results obtained beyond the second 
day with the sample containing only 100 ml. of phosphate solution 
may be credited either to a fortuitous adjustment of the pH value to 
an optimum for the particular sludge in question or else to the un- 
favorable effect of large amounts of phosphate. 

The relatively low oxygen-demand values obtained with the un- 
buffered sample are probably due to the inhibitory effect of high 
acidity on bacterial growth. 

EFFECT OF DILUTION 

The effect of dilution on the specific rate of deoxygenation is illus- 
trated in Figure 9 (series 25, July, 1929), where results with different 
dilutions of the same sludge have been plotted. The line drawn 
through the observations represents the oxygen demand at given 
time intervals of a mixture containing 600 ml. of sludge and 500 ml. 
of distilled water. In order to place the results with different con- 
centrations of sludge on a comparable basis, the 2-day oxygen demand 
of this 50 per cent mixture was assigned an arbitrary value of 100. 
The other values plotted in Figure 9 correspond to the relative 
oxygen-demand values, respectively, of the undiluted sludge and of a 
mixture containing 25 per cent of the sludge in distilled water. For 
the first 72 hours the agreement between the different concentrations 
is very good, although there is a slight tendency for the lower con- 
centrations to give relatively high results. Beyond the third day this 
tendency becomes unmistakable. 

The pH value of the sludge mixtures at the start of the experiment 
was around 7 in each case. After 6 days of incubation the pH values 
with 25, 50, and 100 per cent of sludge had decreased, respectively, 
to 6.3, 5.0, and 4.8. On the basis of previous experiments it appears 
reasonable to correlate this trend in the oxygen-demand values with 
the progressive change in acidity and to ascribe the resulting dis- 
crepancy to inhibitory effects. In any event, it may bo concluded 
that dilution within a fourfold range is without material effect on 
the specific rate of satisfaction of the immediate demand. 

DISCUSSION 

Despite the frequent use of the term in published reports, the 
writers are unaware of any previous attempts to give numerical 
expression to the rate of satisfaction of the “immediate” demand. 
As already explained, their interest in the derivation of such values 
was in the possibility offered of accounting for the exceptionally high 
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rates of purification observed in the artificial channels. From the 
foregoing experiments it must be concluded that the rate of satis* 
faction of the immediate demand, although it is relatively high, does 
not even approach the observed rate of disappearance of the oi^ganic 
matter under channel conditions. This conclusion is sustained in 
numerous experiments where such modifying factors as the pH value 
of the medium, the age of the sample, and the concentration of sludge 
have been widely varied. 



Fioub* 9.— The effect of dilution on the specific rate of oxidation of sludge 

In all probability the rapid diminution of the organic matters in 
the supernatant liquor which is observed when sewage and aerated 
sludge are brought together is due to rapid adsorption by the sludge, 
and not to oxidation. Experiments which have a direct bearing on 
this point will now be briefly discussed. 

RATE OP ADSORPTION OP ORQANIC MATTER BY AERATED SLUDGE 

Complete deoxygenation curves are given in Figure 10 (series 32, 
November, 1929) for a sample of raw sewage and for the resulting 
supernatant liquor after treatment with sludge for a period of only 10 
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minutes. The raw sewage shows a S-day oxygen demand of 135 
p. p, m. and the corresponding value for the supernatant liquor is 
only 47 p. p. m. The apparent degree of purification accomplished, 
if 5-day observations only were available, would be around 65 per 
cent. A reduction of the same order of magnitude has recently been 
reported by Grant, Hurwitz, and Mohlman (1930). Actually the 
percentage reduction of the carbonaceous matter was considerably 
higher than 68 per cent, as an appreciable part of the 5-day oxygen 
demand of the supernatant liquor is due to nitrification . As indicated 



by the inflection of the curve, nitrification did not start in the raw 
sewage until after the tenth day. 

In passing it may be remarked that no purification would be 
indicated if the comparison were to be based on the 15-day results. 
The difiiculty in question has been discussed elsewhere (cf. Theriault, 
1927, p. 146). It is only under special conditions that the oxygen- 
demand results obtained over arbitrarily selected periods of incuba- 
tion can be applied with any degree of confidence to the estimation of 
the percentage removal of organic matter effected by sewage-treat- 
mwt devices. 
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COBRESPONDENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND EXFERIMBNTAli RATES 

OP PURIFICATION 

A close correspondence between the rates of purification found 
under laboratory conditions and the rates observed in the channels 
themselves should be indicated if the suggested interpretation of 
results is valid. In an experiment designed to test these conclusions 
the artificial channels were first cleaned of all accumulated sludge. 
A heavily polluted water was then passed through at a fairly imiform 
rate and daily observations were made of the reduction in the first- 
stage demand between two selected points. Over a 21-day period 
it was found that 1,282 grams of oxygen would have been required to 
balance the apparent reduction in oxygen demand between the selected 
points. 

Now let it be assumed that this organic matter was removed at 
a uniform rate by the deposited sludge and then oxidized in accordance 
with the sludge oxidation curve. At the end of the 21-day run the age 
of this deposited or adsorbed material would evidently have varied 
from 0 to 21 days. The average condition of this material as regards 
oxidation should be defined in terms of the mean value of the function 
which describes the oxidation of sludge. 

The average temperature of the water in the channels for the 21- 
day period in question (August, 1929) was 28° C. At this tempera- 
ture the value of ki deduced from extended experiments with river 
water {cf, Theriault, 1927, p. 141) is 0.14. For the present computa- 
tion the value of is not critical and, with suflficient accuracy, use 
may be made of the figure of 2 derived in Table 2 from data which 
were obtained at neighboring temperatures. On the basis of numerous 
experiments it also appears that the immediate demand of aerated or 
fresh sludge constitutes about 20 per cent of the total demand during 
the first stage. Corrections for nitrification are unnecessary, as the 
oxidation did not extend to that stage in the portion of the channels 
selected for the experiment. The calculation leads to the conclusion 
that 88 per cent of the 1,282-gram requirement should have been 
satisfied in the channels themselves during the 21-day period of obser- 
vation. The remaining oxygen requirement of 154 grams (12 per 
cent of 1,282) should therefore correspond to the oxygen demand of the 
sludge. The value actually foimd by direct tests on representative 
samples of sludge was 168 grams. The agreement between these 
values is satisfactory and it would not be greatly altered by minor 
changes in the assumed values of the deoxygenation constants. 

CONCLUSION 

The general conclusion drawn is that, in the sense of actual oxida- 
tion, purification by aerated sludge under channel conditions prob- 
ably does not occur at a rate materially dififerent from that observed 
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ttttder laboratory conditions at the same temperature. Although the 
dedgn of the artificial channels is very favorable to studies of this 
tyP®» the extension of these studies to tank treatment, as in the 
activated-sludge process, does not appear impossible. These experi- 
ments also suggest the possibility of striking an oxygen balance in 
small streams where the sludge mat is presumably responsible for the 
high degree of apparent biological efiiciency. 
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POISONING FROM SILVER POLISH 

Recent investigation of the circumstances surrounding cases of 
suspected food poisoning in which the members of two families were 
seized with vomiting, diarrhea, and extreme prostration after attend- 
ing luncheons at a country club, showed that a polish used on the 
silverware was responsible. This polish was found to contain hydro- 
cyanic or prussic acid salts. Although the package was properly 
labeled as a poison, with full directions as to the necessity for adequate 
rinsing, it appeared that in these cases the rinsing had not been thro- 
ough enough to remove all traces of the poison. The cases were 
investigated by the Westchester County (New York) Health Depart- 
ment and the conclusions concurred in by the New York State Health 
Department. 

This incident recalls numerous cases of poisoning in the past from 
the same cause. The following is quoted from an article appearing 
in Westchester’s Health for April 20, 1931 : 

In 1928 it was reported to the State department of health that some 30 persons 
attending a convention dinner at a leading up-State hotel had become acutely 
ill several hours following the meal. Food poisoning was suspected. It was 
determined^ however, that the silver dip used regularly, which was unquestion- 
ably responsible for the occurrence, contained over 20 per cent of cyanide of 
sodium. A similar outbreak was traced to the same product in another large 
up-State hotel shortly afterwards. ♦ ♦ ♦ The elimination of silver polish 
from the hotels mentioned, as well as a number of others not only in this State 
but elsewhere throughout the country, has always promptly ended the occurrence 
of suspected food poisoning. 

In 1928 the New York State Department of Agriculture and Markets, after 
analysis of the silver polish in question in conjunction with the State board of 
pharmacy^ compelled a poison label to be placed on silver polishes sold in New 
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York State. In 1929 * ♦ * the Public Health Council of the State of New 
York amended the Sanitary Code and added thereto the following regulation 
which has been in effect since December of that year: 

“Any polish or article or substance containing any cyanide preparation or other 
poison shall not be used in any hotel, club, restaurant, or public eating place for 
cleansing of nickel, copper, silverware, or silver-plated ware or otiier articles or 
utensils used for the service or preparation of food or foodstuffs.” 

The health department of the city of New York took the same action. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Member oj New York City Board of Health held to have vacated hia 
office because holding other offikes under city government. — (New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division; Metzger v. Swift et al., 248 
N. Y. S. 300; decided Feb. 13, 1931.) The defendant was appointed 
as a member of the board of health in the department of health of the 
dty of New York. He qualified under the appointment by taking 
the oath of office, held the said office, and received compensation 
from the city. At the time of his appointment to such board, the 
defendant was (1) a member of the board of trustees of Hunter 
College of the city of New York, (2) a member of the board of higher 
education of the city of New York, and (3) chairman of the Hunter 
College teachers' retirement board, which latter position he held ex 
officio as chairman of the college board of trustees. 

Section 1549 of the Greater New York Charter provided as follows: 

Sec. 1549. Any person holding office, whether by election or appointment, 
who shall, during his term of office, accept, hold, or retain any other civil office 
of honor, trust, or emolument under the Government of the United States 
(except commissioners for the taking of bail, or register of any court), or of the 
State (except the office of notary public or commissioner of deeds, or officer of the 
National Guard), or who shall hold or accept any other office connected with the 
government of the city of New York, or who shall accept a seat in the legislature, 
shall be deemed thereby to have vacated any office held by him under the city 
government. 

The plaintiff, a citizen and taxpayer, brought an action pursuant 
to statute to prevent waste or injury to the property and finances of 
the city of New York. He moved for an injunction pendente lite 
to restrain the comptroller from paying the defendant, and to restrain 
the defendant from receiving, any compensation as a member of the 
city board of health. The appellate division held that the plaintiff 
was entitled to such an injunction. The court decided that the 
educational offices held by the defendant were not only offices con- 
nected with the government of the city of New York but were offices 
“under the city government.” “Holding such offices,” the court 
said, “we think the defendant ‘shall be deemed thereby to have 
vacated any office held by him under the city government,’ and that 
he must be deemed to have vacated, not only his office as a member 
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of tlta board of healthi but all the other offices held bj him under the 
city government. However, the only official position of the defend- 
ant under attack in this taxpayer's action is that of a member of the 
board of health, which, of the offices held by defendant, is alone a 
salaried position.” 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 9, 1931 

Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended May P, 1981 ^ and corresponding week of 1930, (From ihe 
Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 


merce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
May 9, 1931 week, 1930 

Policies in force 75, 180, 287 75, 798, 638 

Number of death claims 13, 955 14, 469 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 7 9. 9 


Deaths * from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during ihe week 
ended May 9, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930, (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


(The rates published in this summary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 


City 

Week ended May 9, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1030 

Death rate * for 
the first 19 
weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Death.*? 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate * 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Total (81 cities) 


12.2 

662 

<50 

— 

13.1 

804 

13.6 

13.8 

Akron 

4S 

9.7 

1 

10 

8.8 

8 

9.6 

8.6 

Albany ‘ 

33 

13.3 


59 


1 

15 3 

16.9 

Atlanta 

VO 

16.9 



15.5 

7 

16.3 

17.1 

White 

42 





4 



C'olored 

48 

(•) 



(•) 

3 

(•) 

(•) 

Baltimore 

205 

13.1 

14 


15.5 

13 

16.7 

15.7 


151 


11 



0 




54 

(•) 

3 


('•) 

4 

(•) 

(•) 

Birmingham 

69 

13.4 

8 

80 

15.9 

7 

15.4 

14.5 


30 


5 

86 


4 




39 

(•) 

3 

73 

(•) 

3 

(•) 

(•) 

Boston 

215 

14 3 

19 

54 


36 

HS1 

16.3 

Bridgeport 

26 

9.2 

6 


9 0 

1 

12 6 

13.5 

Buffalo 

157 

14.1 

12 

49 

14.5 

IS 

15 0 

14.0 

Cambridge 

37 

16 9 

2 

40 

14.2 

1 

14.0 

14,1 


37 

16 2 

10 

174 

17.1 

7 

17.6 

15.0 


32 

15 6 

2 

46 

9.9 

3 

11.4 

11.5 


724 

■on 

39 

34 

11.2 

68 

11.7 

11.7 


138 

15 7 

7 

42 

17.8 


17.8 

17.4 



11.2 

19 

55 

11.3 

25 

12.5 

115 



16 6 

4j 

39 

19.1 

6 

15 0 

18.5 


47 


7 


12.7 

8 

12.5 

12.4 


34 


6 



5 



13 

(•) 

1 


(«) 

3 

(•) 

(•) 

Dayton _ 

50 

12 6 

0 

0 

11.3 

5 

W.2 

10.6 

Denver... 

78 

13 9 

9 

87 

12 5 

9 

16.6 

15.4 


28 

10.1 

2 

35 

14.6 

3 

11.9 

12.6 

Detroit „ 

266 

8.4 

18 

29 

■TiOl 

38 

9.5 

10.6 

Duluth 

25 

12 8 

1 

25 

8.2 

1 

11,7 

11.2 


34 

16 9 

7 


17.2 

C 


18.5 

Erie 

24 

10.6 

1 

i9 

13.4 

4 

iLdi 

1L2 


61740**— 31 3 
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D$aths from aU causes in certain larae cities of the United Stales during the week 
ended May 9^ 1931, infant mortality ^ annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930, {From the Weekly Health Index, issued hy the 
Bureau of the Census^ Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


city 

« 

Week ended May 0, 

1031 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate > for 
the hrst 10 
weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate > 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Fall River * ^ 

29 

13.1 

2 

45 

13.1 

6 

13.5 

14.1 

Pitot 

87 

11.8 

5 

64 

11.2 

2 

8.2 

10.3 

Fort Worth 

44 

13.7 

3 


13.7 

4 

12,5 

11.8 

Whitfl 

28 


3 



4 


Cnlnrfid . _ ^ 

10 

(®) 

0 


(«) 

0 


(«) 

Grand Rapids 

38 

11 5 

2 

30 

7 1 

0 

0.8 

11.6 

Houston 

05 

10 9 

13 


13.2 

11 

11.8 

12.8 

Whhr> 

48 


12 



6 



Colored 

17 

C) 

1 


(*) 

5 

(•) 

(•) 

Indianapolis 

105 

14.8 

4 

33 

14.1 

0 

15.1 

15.0 

While 

8‘J 


3 

28 


0 



Colored 

10 

(«) 

1 

67 

(“) 

0 

(«) 

(«) 

Jersey City 

63 

10.0 

8 

71 

16 6 

17 

13 3 

13.1 

Kansas City, Kans 

24 

10.2 

5 

103 

13 2 

4 

14 8 

12 4 

Whiifl .. 

10 


5 

123 


3 



Colored 

5 

(•) 

0 

0 

(‘) 

1 

(®) 

C) 

Kansas ('ity, Mo 

94 

12.0 

6 

46 

13. C 

6 

15.0 

14 2 

Knoxville 

27 

12 9 

1 

21 

12.7 

6 

14.0 

15.2 

WhitA _ 

22 


1 

24 


4 



Colored 

5 

C) 

0 

0 

C) 

1 

C) 

C) 

Long Be^ich 

29 

9.0 

4 

97 

0 1 

0 

10 7 

10 5 

Los Angeles 

279 

11.0 

21 

61 

10 5 

21 

11.6 

11.7 

Louisville 

74 

12 6 

8 

69 

15. 8 

3 

16 4 

14.8 

WhifA 

62 


5 

49 


3 



Colored 

12 

(•) 

3 

199 

CV 

0 

(«) 

C) 

Lowell f 

25 

12.9 

5 

127 

15 0 

3 

14 0 

15.1 

Lynn 

15 

7.6 

1 

26 

13 2 

4 

11.6 

12 3 

Memphis 

70 

14.1 

3 

32 

20 5 

6 

17.8 

18.3 

White 

30 


2 

33 


3 



Colored 

40 

(«) 

1 

29 

('-) 

3 

(“) 

(») 

Miami 

22 

10.2 

1 

25 

10 3 

1 

14.1 

12 0 

White 1 

10 


0 

u 


1 



Colored 

3 

C) 

1 

88 


0 

(«) 

c> 

Milwaukee 

119 

10 5 

13 

56 

11.3 

18 

10.4 

10 7 

Mlnncaordis 

114 

12.6 

12 

1 f 

12.0 

4 

12 1 

11 5 

Nashville 

43 

14.4 

3 

45 

11.8 

0 

17.9 

17 2 

WhitA 

27 


1 

20 


0 



Colored 

10 

(«) 

2 

118 

(0) 

0 

(•») 

(*) 

New Bedford ^ 

28 

13.0 

3 

80 

10.7 

1 

13.5 

12 3 

New Haven 

34 

10.9 

2 

38 

14 4 

1 

13 5 

15 0 

New Orleans 

134 

14.9 

11 

00 

15.5 

17 

18.8 

19 3 

•WhitA 

83 


6 

50 


10 



Colored 

51 

C) 

5 

81 

Cl 

7 


C) 

New York 

l,6fa 

11.5 

133 

56 

12.8 

169 

13.0 

12.3 

Bronx Borough 

205 

8.0 

14 

32 

8,5 

11 

9.4 

8.7 

Brooklyn Borough 

619 

10.3 

55 

58 i 

11 8 

77 

12 1 

11.3 

Manhattan Borough 

048 

18 6 

54 

92 

18.5 

56 

20.0 

18.3 

Queens Borough 

147 

6 6 

6 

16 

10 2 

18 

8.4 

8.0 

Richmond Borough 

42 

13 4 

4 

72 

16 7 

7 

14.2 

15.5 

Newark, N. J - 

105 

12.3 

0 

31 

14.4 

11 

13.4 

R1 

Oakland 

45 

8.0 

4 

51 

8.6 

1 

11.6 

11.7 

Oklahoma City 

46 

12.2 

1 

14 

8 3 

4 

12.3 

10.3 

Omaha 

67 

16 1 

4 

45 

15 3 

4 

14.7 

14.8 

Paterson 

83 j 

12 4 

6 

86 

15.4 

5 

15.5 

13.7 

Philadelphia 

498 

13.2 

34 

40 

14.5 

58 

15.6 

14.0 

Pittsburgh 

211 

10 a 

32 

110 

14.3 

28 

17.5 

15.7 

Portland, Oreg 

73 

12 4 

1 

12 

10.2 

2 

12.6 

13.4 

Providence 

75 

16.3 

9 

83 

15.6 

5 

14.9 

15.8 

Richmond 

51 

14.4 

3 

44 

15.1 

5 

17.6 

16.3 

WhitA 

39 


2 

44 


5 



Colored 

12 

(«) 

1 

43 

(•) 

0 

(•) 

(•) 

Rochester 

09 

10.8 

3 

27 

12.4 

2 

13.6 

13.0 

Bt. Louis. 

210 

13.2 1 

11 

37 

14.3 

10 

17.6 

15.0 

St. Paul 

60 

11.8 

1 

10 

11.0 

4 

11.6 

11.1 

iSalt Lake City * 

32 

11.7 

1 

15 

13.0 

2 

13.3 

14.1 

San Antonio. _____ _ _ _ _ 

80 

17.4 

10 


10.2 

11 

15.7 

18.4 

San Diego 

35 

11.7 

1 

20 

12.2 

3 

15.0 

16.1 

San Francisco 

167 

13.4 

6 

40 

13.5 


14.2 

13.8 

Schenectady 

17 

9.2 

2 

59 i 

10.0 


a7 1 

12.7 

Seattle 

87 

12.2 

8 

28 

8.2 

21 

12.9 

11.8 
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Uar 20. 1031 


DeodJiB from all eaunes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May P, 1981^ infant mortality ^ annual death ratCy and comparison xvith 
corresponding week of 1930. {From the Weekly Health IndeXy issued by the 
Bureau of the Census^ Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended May 9, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate * for 
the first 19 
wrecks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
nior- 
tiility 
rate * 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Bomerville 

30 

14 9 

3 

112 

9 0 

1 

11.1 

12.3 

South Bond 

14 

6 8 

1 

25 

7 5 

3 

9 1 

9.8 

Spokane 

20 

9 0 

1 

26 

15 8 

1 

13 2 

13 6 

Springfield, Mass 

51 

17.5 

5 

77 

12 1 

2 

13 9 

14 1 

Syracuse 

50 

12 2 

5 

69 

13 9 

3 

12.9 

13.3 

Tacoma 

17 

8 2 

0 

0 

13 2 

2 

14.4 

13 3 

Toledo 

6H 

10 2 

4 

37 

16 3 

4 

13 2 

14.4 

Trenton 

45 

18 9 

3 

62 

19 0 

7 

19 3 

17.9 

Utica 

43 

21.9 

4 

104 

17.9 

2 

16 5 

17.4 

Washington, D. C 

136 

14.4 

12 

66 

17 8 

11 

17.9 

16.4 

White 

83 


7 

57 


6 



Colored 

53 

(«) 

6 

86 

(«) 

5 

(") 

(«) 

Waterbury 

18 

0 3 

2 

GO 

9 9 

2 

11.2 

10 6 

W'ilmington, Del.^ 

29 

14.2 

1 2 

43 

15 7 

3 

16 6 

15.9 

Worcester 

54 

14 3 

1 5 

69 

13 6 

5 

14 9 

15.4 

Yonkers 

24 

0 0 

1 

26 

1 6 9 

0 

9.8 

0.2 

Youngstown 

23 

69 

1 

14 

12.5 

1 

11.3 

U.l 


I Deaths of nonrcsUlonts are included. Stillbirths arc excluded. 

* Those rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1931 and 1930 by the arith- 
metical method. 

* Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
births. 

* Data for 76 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday. t 

* For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored population in 1920 was 
as follows: Atlanta, 31; Baltunore, 15, Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15, Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indian- 
apolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14, Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38, Miami, 31; Nashville, 30; 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Wa.shington, D. 0 . 25. 

' Population Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930, no estimate made. 







PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control dUeaee mthout 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditione caeee are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health ofilcers 

Reports for weeks Ended May 16, 1931, and May 17, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May 16, 19S1, and May 17, 1930 



J New York City only. 

• Week ended Friday. 

* Figures for 1031 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

( 1324 ) 
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May 20. lOSl 


CaBt9 of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May 16 1 1931 ^ and May 17 ^ 1930 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tyi>hoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
May 16, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
May 17, 
1930 

Week 
ended | 
M ay 16, 
1931 

1 

Week 
ended 
May 17, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
May 16, 
1931 

Week 
end 0^1 
May 17, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
May 16, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
May 17, 
1930 

New England States: 

Maine - 

0 

0 

27 

20 

0 

0 

2 

12 

New narapshire 

0 

0 

3 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 

4 

375 

214 

0 

0 

8 

2 

Rhode Island 

(1 

0 

69 

20 

0 

0 

0 1 

8 

Connecticut 

0 

1 

42 

71 

0 

0 

5 1 

0 

Middle A tlantic States: 









New York 

4 

1 

887 

442 

3 1 

11 

17 ! 

18 

New Jersey 

0 

1 

299 

1H3 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Pennsylvania 

3 

0 

542 

421 

0 

1 

12 

13 

East North Central States: 









Ohio 

1 

1 

612 

166 

29 

79 

0 

6 

Indiana 

0 

0 

166 

123 

138 

P‘5 

1 

8 

Illinois 

1 

0 

576 

369 

94 

161 

4 

17 

M ichigan 

0 

0 

436 

283 

27 

71 

4 

2 

Wisconsin 

1 

0 

144 

165 

15 

13 

0 

0 

West North Central States: 









Minnesota 

0 

0 

70 

111 

6 

6 

4 

0 

Iowa 

0 

0 

69 

64 

71 

124 

0 

1 

Missouri 

1 

0 

216 

96 

29 

37 

2 

9 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

15 

2H 

3 

36 

0 

1 

South Dakota — 

1 

0 

9 

12 

9 

58 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

44 

35 

64 

47 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

0 

65 

73 

75 

40 

4 

7 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

0 

0 

17 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland > 

0 

0 

68 

70 

0 

0 

() 

7 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 

14 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

West Virginia 

0 

0 

56 

22 

3 

27 ' 

3 

11 

North Carolina 

0 

1 

55 

21 

1 

20 

7 

9 

South Carolina 

1 

2 

8 

3 

0 

2 

0 

17 

Ctcorgla 

0 

0 

57 

15 

0 

0 

10 

8 

Florida 

0 

0 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

East South C’entral States: 









Kentucky 

ol 

0 

45 

23 

36 

20 

6 

3 

Tennessee 

0 

9 

17 

27 i 

7 

19 

5 

12 

Alabama 

4 

0 

12 

9 

11 

10 

6 

3 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

18 

3 

28 

6 

6 

4 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas, 

0 

0 

13 

1 

43 

13 

5 

1 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

26 

10 

18 

6 

16 

13 

Oklahoma * 

d 

0 

23 1 

22 

46 

98 

7 

4 

Texas 

0 

0 

28 

34 

49 j 

61 

5 

10 

Mountain States: 









Montana 

0 

1 

14 

24 

1 ' 

3 

2 

0 

Idaho 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

17 

10 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

0 

26 

22 

5 

0 

0 

2 

Now Moxcio 

0 

2 

6 

11 i 

o 

5 i 

3 

1 

Arizona 

0 

1 

2 

6 

5 

9 

1 

4 

THah » 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Pacific States 









Washington 

0 

0 

27 i 

36 

18 

62 

6 

4 

Orof(on 

0 

0 

23 

14 

18 

19 

4 

3 

California 

4 

14 

151 

112 

27 

47 

8 

6 

* Week ended Friday. 

* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of cases reported monthly by States is published weekly and covers only those 
States from which reports are received during the current week. 


State 


April, 19S1 

Colorado 

District of Columbia. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Vermont 




Ty. 

phoid 

fever 



13 

1 


2 

2 

4 

B 


April, 1951 


Anthrax: Cases 

Iowa - 1 

Massachusetts 2 

Chicken pox: 

Colorado 348 

District of Columbia - — 107 

Indiana 316 

Iowa 331 

Massachusetts. 1,007 

New Jersey 1, 786 

Pennsylvania 3,355 

South Carolina 375 

Vermont 79 

Dengue: 

South Carolina 1 

Diarrhea: 

South Carolina 327 

Dysentery: 

New Jersey 1 

German measles: 

Colorado 1 

Iowa 23 

Massachusetts 632 

Pennsylvania ... 721 

South Carolina 185 

Hookwonu disease. 

Indiana 1 

South Carolina 84 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Colorado 2 

Lead poisoning: 

Massachusetts 2 

New Jersey 7 

Pennsylvania - 2 

Leprosy: 

Indiana 1 

Massachusetts 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

District of Columbia 1 

Iowa 1 

Massachusetts 2 

New Jersey 8 

Pennsylvania ... 9 

South Carolina 5 

Mumps: 

Colorado 243 

Indiana 85 

Iowa 154 

Massachusetts 767 


Mumps— Continued. Cases 

New Jersey 280 

Pennsylvania ... 2,211 

South Carolina 167 

Vermont 98 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Massachusetts 46 

Pennsylvania .... 12 

South Carolina 13 

Paratyphoid fever. 

South Carolina 2 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Pennsylvania 13 

Itabies in animals: 

South (Carolina 21 

Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever; 

Colorado 1 

Septic sore throat: 

Colorado 2 

Indiana 1 

Massachusetts 19 

Tetanus. 

Pennsylvania-.---.—.-....... 4 

Trachoma: 

Indiana 2 

Massachusetts ... 4 

Pennsylvania 3 

Trichinosis: 

Iowa 1 

I'nlaraemia. 

PonnsyJvania 1 

Undulant fevei . 

Distncl of C'olumbia 1 

Massachusetts 1 

New Jersey ... ... 8 

Pennsylvania 1 

Vermont — 1 

Vincent's tiagma. 

Iowa 2 

Whooping cough: 

Colorado 285 

District of Columbia 31 

Indiana — 309 

Iowa ................ 91 

Massachusetts ....... 615 

New Jersey 833 

Pennsylvania 896 

South Carolina 219 

Vermont 97 
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May 29. 1931 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
33,360,000. The estimated population of the 88 cities reporting deaths is mpre 
than 31,816,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended May 0, 1931 j and May 10^ 1930 


Diphtheria: 

4ft States 

95 dties 

Measles' 

44 States 

95 cities 

Meningococcus meningitis: 

4ft States 

95 cities 

Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 

Scarlet fever: 

4ft States 

95 Cities 

Smallpox: 

4G States 

95 cities 

Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

95 cities 


Canti reported 


Deaths reported 


InQuenza and pneumonia: 

88 cities 

Smallpox' 

88 cities. 

Omaha. Nebr 


1931 

1930 

Estimated 

exi)eclancy 

877 

I 

1. 051 


428 

487 

760 

1 

19.575 

IS, 777 


8, 372 

S,894 


116 

216 


02 

91 


25 

24 

1 

5,367 

3.917 


2, 494 

1, 0’25 

1,323 

784 

1.257 


93 

151 

64 

188 

203 


29 

41 

33 

793 

856 


0 

1 


0 

1 

1 
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City rejHnie for week ended May 9 , 19SS 

The ^'estimated expeotanoy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet lover, smallpez. and typhoid 
lover is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous oonurenoe the number of oases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemio years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than is included . In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make It practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 
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Ciiy repwrlB for meh ended May 9, 1931 — Continued 


May 29, lOSl 




Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

BiTlsiceD, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Oases, 

estimated 

expect- 

Oases 

reported 

Oases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 


Pnt_ 

[Measles, Mumps, monia, 
cases re- cases re- deaths 
ported ported reported 


BAST KORTH CEN- 
TBAL~<JOntlnued 


Michigan: 


Detroit 

127 

FUnt 

33 

Grand Itaplds__, 

6 

Wisconsin: 


Kenosha 

1 

Madison 

20 

Milwaukee 

98 

Racine 

6 

Superior 

3 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 


Duluth 

0 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul. 

66 

63 

Iowa: 


Davenport 

i 0 

Des Moines 

1 2 

Sioux City 

23 

Waterloo 

0 

Missouri: 


Kan.sa8 City 

21 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

4 

26 

North Dakota: 


Fargo 

0 

Grand Forks 

0 

South Dakota: 


Aberdeen 

3 

Sioux Falls 

0 

Nebraska: 


Omaha 

9 

Kansas: 


Tot)eka 

4 

Wichita 

7 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware* 


Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

3 

60 

Cumberland 

0 

Frederick- 

0 

District of Columbia: 


Washington 

! 23 

Virgtoia: 

Lynchburg 

14 

Norfolk 

15 

Richmond 

2 

Roanoke 

5 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

1 

Wheeling 

28 

North Carina: 
Haleigb 

11 

Wilmington 

1 

Winston-Salem. . 
South Carolina; 

1 13 

1 

Charleston 

i 0 

Columbia 

0 

^ Greenville 

0 

Georgia: 


Atlanta 

1 

Brunswick 

0 

Savannah 

Florida: 

5 

Miami 

2 


St. Petersburg 

Tampa 8 



OOO 
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City reports for week ended May 9, 1931 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Pivision, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

exf)ect- 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 


Gieat Falls 

Helena 

Missoula... 


Washington: 


Spokane 

Tacoma. 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

55 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

11 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

52 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

6 

0 

0 

19 

6 

1 

3 

0 

1 


30 

22 

4 

2 

1 

27 

13 

5 
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aty reports for week ended May 9, 1931 — Continued 


May 29, 1931 



Scarlet fever 

Smalliwx 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti' 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Caseys 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

.sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

ail 

causes 

NBW BNGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

31 

New Hampshire: 












Concord 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Manchester — 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

22 

Vermont: 










1 


Barre 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

Massac'busetts: 










25 


Boston 

73 

117 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

215 

Pall River 

4 

74 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29 

Springfield 

Worcester 

9 

8 

15 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

46 

Rhode Island: 






Pawtucket 

1 


0 




0 





Providence 

12 

45 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

2 

75 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

Hartford 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

c 

0 

2 

29 

New Haven.,. 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

84 

HIDDIB ATLANTIC 

New York: 










48 


Bufialo 

24 

18 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

154 

New York 

2i)4 

56i 

0 

0 

0 


9 

7 

1 

198 

1,561 

Rochester 

10 

07 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

14 

66 

Syracuse 

10 

38 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

60 

New Jersey’ 











37 

Camden 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Newark 

29 

38 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

61 ! 

109 

Trenton 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

46 

Pennsylvania: 









0 


498 

Philadelphia... 

94 

173 j 


0 

0 

33 

2 

1 

39 

Pittsburgh 

29 

91 

0 1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

19 

211 

Reading 

5 

1 ! 

I 

0| 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

EAST NORTH 
riCNTRAL 

Ohio: 










1 

138 

Cincinnati 

16 

41 

2 

0 

0 

9 

I 

0 

0 

2 

Cleveland 

39 

83 

0 

0 

0 

14 

; 1 

0 

0 

19 

190 

Columbus 

7 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

94 

Toledo 

11 

5 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

58 

Indiana: 







1 



0 

37 

Fort Wayne.— 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

1 

0 

Indianapolis... 

12 

44 

7 

4 

0 

C 

1 0 

1 

0 

49 

14 

South Bend.., 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Chicago 

117 

238 

2 

1 

0 

38 

2 

0 

0 ! 

53 

724 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

3 

10 

0 

u 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Detroit 

114 

2l]5 

1 

0 

0 

17 

2 

2 

2 

92 

266 

Flint 

10 

33 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

37 

Grand Rapids. 

11 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

u 

12 1 

38 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

ArT iif'Hcnn 

2 

4 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

AVJL <% lA lOWii 1* « 

Milw’^aukee 

26 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

108 

119 

Racine 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

10 

Superior 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 











26 

114 

61 

Duluth 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

28 

20 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul. 

31 

22 

16 

11 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended May P, t9Sl — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

_ . __ 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis. 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exjiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

VEST NORTH CENT- 












BAL— continued 












Iowa: 












Davenport 

1 

0 

1 

9 



0 

0 


0 


Des Moines 

8 

8 

2 

Q 



0 

0 


0 

28 

Hiout City 

2 

H 

1 

1 



0 

0 


4 


Waterloo r 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


17 


Missouri: 












Kansas (''ity.,. 

IS 

3 

1 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

G 

94 

St. Joseph 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

1 

lU 

St. Louis 

33 

168 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

19 

210 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

1 

8 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Grand Forks 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

u 

0 


South Dakota: 












Abei deen 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

2 

2 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 

9 

Nebraska: 












Omalia 

3 

9 

4 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

67 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Wichita 

2 

3 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

33 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29 

Maryland: 












Baltlniore 

37 

39 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

1 

0 

30 

205 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

District of Colum- 












bia: 












Washington... 

24 

32 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

6 

13G 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Norfolk . ... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

G 


Hichmoini 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

Itoanoke 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

West Virginia. 












(Uiarle.ston: 

1 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

31 

Wheeling 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

North (^arolina: 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

31 

15 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

11 

Win.ston-Salem 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

17 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Greenville. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


Georgia* 




1 








Atlanta 

4 

48 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

G 

90 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

33 

Florida: 












Miami 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

22 

St. Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


15 

Tampa 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 






I 






Covington 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

20 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

7 

22 

0 

7 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

17 

70 

Nashville 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

10 

43 

Alabama: 












Birmingham... 

1 

R 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

13 

09 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Montgomery,. 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 
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City reports for week ended May 9, 1931 — Continued 


May 29, 1931 


Scarlot fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 

Tuber- Whoop- 

culo- ing nAafha 

Division, State, Cases, Cases, sis, Cases, cough, 

and city esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths deaths esti- Cases Deaths cases 

mated re- mated re- re- re- | mated re- re- re- 
6Xpe<'t- ported exi)ect- ported j ported ported icxpect- ported ported ported 
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CUy reports for week ended May P, 1931 — Continued 



Meningo* 

cocinia 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW KNQLANI) 










Massachusetts: 

Boston 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

W orcester . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York* 

Buffalo 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York ....... 

4 

4 

o 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

New Jersey. 

Newark,..,... .......... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trenton 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania- 

Philadelphia 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 







EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio- 

Cleveland - 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 

Indianapnlis 1 , . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

13 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield - - - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Plint 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Missouri: 

Kansas City 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Joseph 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Louis 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 

Baltimore - 

1 

0 ; 

1 

0 

2 ! 

2 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 

Washington .............. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Norfolk 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

Wilmington - ^ r- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-SttlAin _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South CoroUna. 

Charleston ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Coliimhift. ^ , 

1 

1 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta _ ^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 

Miami 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ce 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Tennessee: 

Memphis _ n 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Nashvilln. __ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 


< Babies (in man) : 1 death at Indianapolis, Ind. 
* Nonresident. 
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City reporta for week ended May 9, Continued 


May 20. 1981 



Meningo* 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Casas 

Deaths 

W*5T SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

2 

2 


^■1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 


0 

■1 



2 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 










miiftfl 





3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Galveston 

0 




■1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

2 

1 


0 

Bi 

^■1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

1 

1 



■1 

■1 

0 

0 


IfOUNTAm 

Colorado: 










Denver. 

■1 

1 


1 



0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington; 










Seattle 

1 

^■1 

■1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

Tacoma 

0 




BI 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California' 










Los Angeles 

1 

1 


0 

iBl 


0 

0 

8 

Sacramento i 

1 

0 

0 


Bl 


0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5-week period ended May 9, 1931, compared with those for a like period ended 
May 10, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are estimated 
mid-year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 1930 
census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 31,500,000 
estimated population. 
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Summary of weMy reporU from eitieSf April B to May 9, 19S1 — Annual rate$ 
per 100,000 population, compared with ratee for the eorreeponding period o/ 
1930 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 


May 

May 


11, 

1931 

B 

18, 

1931 

19, 

1980 

25, 

1931 

26, 

1930 

ill 

m 

ill 

10, 

1930 

98 Cities 

65 

93 

66 

86 

53 

91 

»64 

83 

•67 

77 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

84 

82 

79 

119 

68 

85 

36 

82 

•35 

65 

59 

92 

62 

83 

46 

99 

61 

72 

61 

85 

East North Central 

86 

115 

83 

96 

58 

113 

<87 


82 

103 

West North Central 

63 

89 

63 

87 

67 

68 

»64 


71 

45 

South Atlantic 

49 

80 

65 

64 

51 

04 

•70 

50 

63 

62 

East South Central 

17 

6 

23 

18 

23 

48 

6 

0 

41 

6 

West South Central 

54 

153 

74 


71 

101 

68 

94 


73 

Mountain 

35 

79 

17 

9 

26 

88 

»27 

44 

•28 

70 

Pacific 

67 

51 

43 

36 

63 

49 

63 

61 

61 

49 


MEASLES CASE KATES 


98 cities 

1,326 

1, 195 

1,316 

1,227 

1,342 

1,356 

[> 1,259 

1,293 

•1,308 

1,411 

New England 

wm 

1, 662 

1, 349 

1,628 

1,286 

1,710 

j 964 

1,942 

»l.ia3 

2,303 

Middle Atlantic 

1,422 

966 

1,643 


1,418 

1, 192 

1 1,411 

1,284 

1,433 

1,295 

East Nortli Central 

West North (’entriS 

831 

904 

790 

1,074 

1,075 

999 

1 <923 


am 

927 


1,199 

689 

1,009 

! 830 

1,352 

1 »692 

1,003 

1,016 

1,269 

South AtlanlK* 

4, 546 

1,067 

4,343 



1, 306 


1, 188 

3.553 

1,298 

East South Central 

1, 761 

329 

1.612 

299 

1,600 

407 

\ 1,426 

185 

1,263 

442 

W^est South Central 

68 

721 



139 

592 

156 

781 

1 152 

711 

Mountain 

844 

7, 674 


6,793 

C81 

8,802 


5, 912 

•676 

9,128 

Pacific 

499 

2,059 

417 


617 

2,067 

505 

1,773 


1,992 


SCARLET PEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

362 

320 

3S2 

298 

405 

232 

>373 

296 

•390 

258 

New England 

474 

351 

584 

402 

676 

348 

582 

268 

•631 


Middle Atlantic — .... 

413 

281 

415 

262 

488 

239 

mm 

285 

448 


East North Central 

338 

430 

383 

391 

432 

360 

<399 

394 

439 


West North Central 

.537 

309 

518 

366 

469 

248 

•521 

384 

440 


South Atlantic 

355 

308 

306 

302 

304 

24S 

•274 

294 

276 

242 

East South Central 

465 

132 

582 

143 

396 

12> 

HI 

132 

250 

138 

West South C'entral 

105 

108 

112 

115 

98 

59 

132 

115 


94 

Mountain 

174 

335 

278 

352 

191 

229 

>199 

361 

•177 

370 

Pacific 


217 

116 

144 

86 


94 

109 

IB 

130 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


98 cities 

19 

29 

23 

27 

21 

30 

•23 

27 

•16 

24 

New England 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Bo 

■■1 

0 

■Bl 

2 

Middle Atlantic ...... 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

East North Central 

6 

23 

19 

23 

20 

18 

<11 

21 

6 

22 

West North C'entral 

96 

149 

92 

139 

71 

145 

•123 

132 

78 


South Atlantic — 

18 

10 

10 

4 

6 


•6 

0 

8 

0 

East South Central 

0 

12 

62 

18 

35 

42 

68 

96 

41 

6 

West South Central 

81 

28 

95 

70 

98 

38 

101 

31 

64 

38 

Mountain 

17 

62 

9 

26 

17 

97 

>0 

160 


79 

Pacific 

53 

89 

27 

71 

41 

109 

51 

73 

13 

83 


1 Tho figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases report^. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1931, and 1930, respectively. 

• South Bend, Ind., Flint, Mich., St. Paul, Minn., Wilmington, N. C., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 
•Pawtucket. R. I., BUHms, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not Included. 

4 South Bend. Ind., and Flint, Mich., not Included. 

*St. Paul, Minn., not included. 

• Wilmington, N. C., not included. 

• Boise, Idaho, not included. 

• Billings, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

• Pawtucket, R. I., not included. 
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May 20, 1031 


Summary of weekly reporie from cities j April 6 to May 9, IBSl-^’Annual rates 
per lOOfiOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1 930 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Apr. 

11. 

1931 

Apr. 

12, 

1930 

Apr. 

18, 

mi 

Apr. 

1», 

1030 

Apr. 

1031 

Apr. 

26, 

1030 

May 

May 

iSio 

May 

1031 

May 

10, 

1030 

" 

98 cities 

6 

S 

5 

6 

3 

6 

*6 

6 

•5 

t 

New England 

2 

0 

2 

7 

2 

ft 

7 

2 

•6 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

ft 

1 

4 

2 

4 

5 

7 

3 

5 

4 

East North Central 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

<4 

6 

2 

2 

West North Central 

0 

i 

4 

8 

4 

4 

«2 

4 

2 

8 

South Atlantic 

16 

22 

8 

22 

2 

12 

•14 

6 

8 

16 

East South Central 

6 

18 

12 1 

6 

6 

0 

12 

24 

6 

18 

West South Central 

3 

7 

7 I 

7 

0 

24 

0 1 

21 

7 

3 

Mountain 

0 

44 

® i 

18 

9 

0 

70 

ft3 

•0 

18 

Pacific 

8 

4 

10 

8 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

20 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

18 

16 

17 

15 

13 

12 

*11 

9 

•12 

9 

New England 


7 

7 

7 

7 

12 

7 

6 

• ft 

10 

Middle Atlantic 


20 

12 

14 

12 


12 

9 

11 

10 

East North Central 


8 

10 

12 

6 

14 

*6 

7 

11 

Q 

West North Central 


9 

29 

18 

18 

0 

mtSi 

9 


3 

South Atlantic 


26 

32 

22 

10 

12 


16 

22 

6 

East South Central 

69 

45 

76 

58 

44 

39 

19 


50 

13 

West South Central 

4ft 

25 

4ft 

25 

55 

25 

38 

21 

14 

28 

Mountain 

17 

26 

17 1 

9 

17 

18 

727 


•28 

0 

Pacific 

19 

12 

10 

2 

5 

0 

2 

6 

7 

7 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

155 

■ 

161 

149 

H 



135 

*117 

133 

New England 

173 

186 

144 

160 

132 

189 

164 

164 

•135 

131 

Middle Atlantic 

168 

185 

180 

180 

166 

160 

141 

163 

144 

176 

East North Central 

118 

127 

128 

114 

98 

108 

♦76 

107 

87 

93 

West North Central 

253 

150 

244 

156 

230 

81 

*192 

114 

121 

126 

South Atlantic 

190 

230 

288 

202 

168 

210 

•176 

204 

130 

133 

East South Central 

176 

201 

290 

207 

126 

227 

120 

123 

120 

143 

West South Central 

160 

181 

173 

121 

145 

132 

1.52 

110 

114 

164 

Mountain 

191 

185 

113 

167 

104 

160 

Tf)3 

62 

• 102 

123 

Pacific 

60 

72 

67 

37 

46 

50 

46 

42 

70 

53 


« South Bend, Ind,, Flint, Mloh., St. Paul, Minn., Wilmington, N. 0., and Boise, Idaho, not included, 

• Pawtucket, R. I., Billings, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

• South Bend, Ind., and Flint, Mien., not Included. 

• St. Paul, Minn., not included, 

•Wilmington, N. C„ not included. 
f Boise, Idaho, not included. 

•BilllDgs, Mont., and Bof.se, Idaho, not Included. 

•Pawtucket, R. I., not included. 


51740^—31 1 






















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended May 9, 
19S1. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
May 9, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

1 

Puerperal fever ^ ^ ^ 

Chicken pox T 

59 

flcarlet. fever . 

Diphtheria and croup 

12 

Tuberculosis 

German measles 

13 

Typhoid fever 

Menslest - - , - - - t 

519 

Whooping cough ........... 

Mumps 

18 



ClMS 


1 


40 


CUBA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended March 14, 
1981. — ^During the four weeks ended March 14, 1931, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as 
follows: 


Disease 

Pinar del 
Kio 

Habona 

Matanzas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Orion te 

Total 

Cancer 


mm 

1 

1 

3 


5 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 







1 

Chicken pox 


imig 

8 

20 


1 

78 

Diphtheria 



1 

3 


1 

29 

Malar ja . .. 

1 



1 

4 

62 

72 

Measles 




16 

1 

f»l 

Paratyphoid fever .......... 


1 


2 

1 

1 

5 

Pollomveiitis 


1 





1 

Scarlet fever ....... 


8 


2 



8 

Tetanus (infantile) 





2 


2 

Typhoid fever 

8 

17 

4 

1 30 

16 

18 

93 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — March, 1931 . — During the month of March, 
1931, certain communicable diseases were reported in the Kepublic of 
Czechoslovakia, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

i 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax 

6 


Paratyphoid fever 

9 

2 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.... 

11 

5 

Scarlet fever 

1,043 

169 

20 

Diphtheria .. n - -- 

1,350 

96 

Trachoma. 

Dysentery ^ ^ ^ 

4 

Typhoid fever ^ ^ 

279 

36 

Malaria. 

18 


Tvphiis fever . 

5 i 




1 
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DENMARK 


Majr 29, 1931 


Communicable diseases — February, 1931. — During the month of 
February, 1931, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported 
in Denmark, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

_ - 

1 

Paratyphoid fever_ 

4 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

8 

PoiiomyelitLs-. . . . . . 

3 

Chicken pox. - 7 

47 

Puerperal fever 

16 

f)ipht.herlA end croup 

353 

Scabies __ 

735 

Erysipelas - — 

258 

Scarlet fever ......... . 

103 

German measles.. 

4 

Syphilw 

166 

Influenza ..... 

57, 337 

Tetanus 

1 

T^thnrgic encephalitis 

8 

Typhoid fever _ . 

1 

MamIm _ ^ , 

1,294 

Tlndulant fever niac. abort. Tlangi 

42 

Mumps . 

436 

Whooping cough 

1,788 





ESTONIA 

Vital statistics — 1930, 1939, and 1930. — The estimated populations, 
as of July 1 of each year, the numbers of births, birth rates per 1,000 
population, and deaths and death rates per 1,000 population in 
Estonia for the years 1920, 1929, and 1930 are given in the following 
table; 




Estimated : 

Births 

Deaths 


Year 

mtd'year i 
population 


Per 1,000 
population 

Number 

Per 1,000 
population 


1,067,772 

1,115,650 

1,116,072 

19,625 

18.4 

21,363 

20.0 

. _ - - 



19,110 

17.1 

20,178 

18.1 

IftJM) 

19,410 

17.4 

16,598 

14.9 



GERMANY 

Vital statistics — 1934-1939. — A report based on data from Wirt^ 
schaft und Statisiik, of February 20, 1931, states that a gradual in- 
crease in the general death rate in Germany is expected, owing to the 
steady increase in the number of individuals in the higher age groups. 
The following table gives mortality data for the years 1924 to 1929. 



Number of 
deaths 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
population 

Deaths 
under 1 
year of age 
per 1.000 
live births 

Avoraae. 1924 to 1926 - 

746,042 

11 9 

105 

1927... . 

757, 020 

12.0 

1 97 


739,520 

■ 11.6 

89 


805,962 

12.6 

06 
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Cities ojmore than 15,000 poptihlion — Vital statistics — 19i8-1930 . — 
According to preliminary figures published for the year 1930, the num- 
ber of marriages in Grerman cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants 
decreased from 10.3 per 1,000 in 1929 to 9.8 in 1930. The number 
of live births reported in these cities was 13.0 per 1,000 as compared 
with 13.3 in 1929. The following table gives the birth and death 
rates per 1,000 inhabitants in cities for the years 1928-1930. 



Birth rate per 1,000 
population 

Death rate of residents 
per 1,000 population 
(exclusive of stUl* 
births) 


1028 

1020 

1030 

1028 

1920 

1030 

Large cities 

Communities of— 

13.6 

13.3 

13.0 


11.5 

10.1 

60,000 to 100,000 population 

16.1 

15.6 

15.2 

10.3 I 

11.4 

0.0 

30,000 to 60,000 population 

16.2 

15.6 

15.1 

10.1 i 

11. 0 

0.7 

16,000 to 30,000 population 

16.2 

15.4 

14.8 

0.7 

10.0 

0.6 

Total communities with more than 15,000 population.. 

14.6 

14.0 

13.7 


11.4 

10.0 


MEXICO 

Vera Cruz — Deaths — March SO to May S, 1931 . — During the 5-week 
period from March 30 to May 3, 1931, deaths from certain causes 
were reported in Vera Cruz, Mexico, as follows; 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deatb.8 

Brnpehitis .. _ 

4 

Pneumonia — 

7 

- 

1 

P5'flmlA . _ 

1 

■nyBAntery 

1 

Septicemia 

1 

Xfysljielas 

2 

SvphiliM . . _ 

4 

nflAtm-IntAstiriftl dlsordnrs. 

27 

TetaniiR , , . ,nx ..wr . .. . r, ,,, 

3 

Hoolrwnrni difiAftSA ^ 

3 

TuberciilosLs 

23 

'MaIpHa _ . 

1 

Whooping cough 

1 

Meningitis 

1 



Pleurisy- - - ^ x- 

1 

Total, all cau.ses 

167 
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[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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^Figures tor cholers in tlw Philippine Islands are subject to correction, * R^xirts inootoi^ete. 
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PLAGUE— Continued 
fC indicates cases; D, deaths, P, present] 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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May 20, 1031 



s On Feb. 27, 1031, the Director General of Public Health of Guatemala reports an unusual outbreak of typhus fever in a small village in Gi 
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r£sum£ of report on sanitation and yellow fever 

CONTROL IN LIBERIA 

By H. P. Smith, Surgeon, United Stales Public Health Service 

As a result of the death of the American minister to Liberia and the 
deaths of several other American and European residents in Monrovia 
during the year 1929, the American, British, French, and German 
Governments by common agreement made joint representation on 
the subject to the Government of Liberia. Later, following a memo- 
randum agreement between the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Liberia, an officer of the United States Public 
Health Service was detailed to act as chief medical adviser to the 
President of that Republic. 

Under the terms of this memorandum agreement, the officer de- 
tailed to act as chief medical adviser was to make health investigations 
and surveys and institute corrective sanitary measures not contrary 
to the organic and statutory law's of Liberia, and was made directly 
responsible to the Liberian President. The Liberian Government 
agreed to furnish the chief medical adviser with ample police assist- 
ance and to provide certain sums of money with which to carry out 
the proposed work. For this latter purpose the Liberian Legislature 
appropriated $18,000 for the year beginning January 1, 1930. The 
agreement also provided that the officer detailed from the United 
States Public Health Service should submit a report regarding health 
conditions in Liberia, with recommendations as to the permanent 
sanitary improvements and organization which conditions might 
require, and the Liberian Government agreed that the measures so 
recommended would be undertaken and effected as early as practicable, 
in so far as they were economically feasible and w'cro not contrary to 
the organic and statutory laws of Liberia. 

The writer, detailed as chief medical adviser, arrived in Monrovia, 
the capital of the Republic of Liberia, on January 20, 1930, and, after 
formal presentation to the President and other Government officials, 
took up his duties on January 25, 1930. 

It soon became evident that the officials of the Liberian Govern- 
ment were not in sympathy wdth the proposed program relating to 
67615*— 31 1 (1353) 
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yellow-fever control, and many of them quite openly expressed their 
disbelief even in the existence of such a disease as yellow fever. 

At the beginning of operations there was no trained sanitary per- 
sonnel in Liberia. It was therefore necessary to select from approxi- 
mately 150 untrained applicants sufficient men to form the nucleus 
of an inspectors’ corps. Eight of the most promising applicants were 
chosen and were given an intensive although rather elementary 
course in matters pertaining to the work in hand. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in securing control over this personnd as 
the President insisted that they be granted “commissions,” under 
which the employee became subject to discipline and supervision only 
by the President. As the control of procedure and personnel in work 
relating to epidemic diseases must be vested in the person responsible 
for the success of the enterprise, such a procedure of “commissioning” 
employees could not be agreed to; and on February 27, after several 
conferences and considerable delay, the chief medical adviser was 
given power to appoint and control the personnel engaged in sanita- 
tion work. 

The President was finally persuaded to issue an Executive order 
requiring all physicians and also the so-called “bush” doctors to 
report to the chief medical adviser all cases of fever of 100° F. or over. 
This was requested in order that all cases of fever within the city 
could be visited by a representative of the chief medical adviser’s 
office to determine whether or not cases of yellow fever were occunjng 
within the city. There was considerable opposition to the issuing of 
this Executive order, based on what was thought might be considered 
a reflection on the local physicians’ ability to diagnose such a disease 
as yellow fever. Owing to lack of sympathy with the work, it was 
found impossible to enforce this Executive order. 

Actual field work was finally started on March 6, 1930. This work 
embraced a house-to-house survey of each and every building and 
building lot in the city. The necessary survey cards had in the mean- 
time been drafted and printed. These cards embraced data relative 
to the location of the premises, name of occupant, census of the occu- 
pants as to age, sex, and nationality, and the presence or absence of 
weUs, cisterns, water barrels, tin cans, bottles, roof gutters, pools, or 
depressions, type of vegetation, etc., and also data as to whether or 
not weUs, cisterns, and other water containers were protected against 
mosquito breeding, and as to whether or not breeding was actually 
taking place on the premises at the time of inspection. Information 
was also obtained as to the method of disposal of human excreta on 
each of the premises inspected. 

In order that active mosquito control might be effected as early as 
pof^ible, each inspector was furnished a sufficient number of laborers 
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to cut all weeds tmd to collect and remove from each city lot or prem- 
ises all tin cans, bottles, and other types of refuse which might act as 
breeding places for mosquitoes during the rainy season. As a result 
of these activities, five himdred and forty-six 2-ton truck loads of tin 
cans, broken bottles, and similar refuse were removed from the city 
and disposed of during the course of the survey. 

In March, 1930, the services of a trained public health nurse con- 
versant with yellow fever and its symptoms were secured, and an 
infant welfare clinic was opened the latter part of that month. The 
number of children brought to the clinic increased weekly up to the 
time it had to be closed owing to the lack of funds. To this pubhc 
health nurse was also delegated the duty of visiting the few cases 
which were reported to the chief medical adviser by local physicians 
as having a temperature of 100® F. or over. All cases the least sus- 
picious of yellow fever in the opinion of the public health nuree were 
immediately visited by the chief medical adviser. 

The work of the preliminary survey and the initial clean-up of the 
city occupied the time from March 5 to May 20. During this period a 
vast difference was made in the general appearance of the city. The 
death rate for the month of May was reduced by more than 75 per 
cent as compared with the rate for the corresponding month of any 
preceding year. 

From the beginning of the work difficulty was experienced in hav- 
ing the expenses met and liquidated, and it was necessary on three 
occasions between February 1 and May 30 to discontinue practically 
all operations, owing to the fact that funds could not be had for the 
payment of salaries and the purchase of equipment. 

Difficulty was also experienced in taking the census and in making 
the preliminary survey, although the law provided a penalty for inter- 
ference with the inspectors in the performance of their official duties. 
During the entire time the work was in progress, support from the 
courts in connection vith the enforcement of sanitary regulations as 
provided in the agreement was lacking. 

On May 26, 1930, the chief medical adviser received notice from the 
auditor, confirmed the following day by the secretary of the treasury, 
to the effect that there were no further funds available for the con- 
tinuation of the special sanitation work, although at the time this 
notice was received only $4,707 of the appropriation of $18,000^ad 
been obhgated, and of this amount $977 still remained unpaid. The 
total amount that had been paid out of the original $18,000 was 
$3,730. In view of the fact that no further funds were made avail- 
able from the remainder of money appropriated, it was necessary to 
stop all operations and discontinue the services of all personnel, except 
those of the public health nurse, on May 31. 



*!Pba data coUactad dariiii; tbe surrey wen owi|iliad «|i3 'atafNaint 
on tine eondiiacms found was prepared. The report ettbraOed the fol- 
lowing subjects: History, geographical conditions, ddmatao «<»|idlttoaa, 
rainf^, object and scope of surrey, method of prooedun, populathm, 
housing conditions, water supply, sewage disposal, garbage and r^um, 
vital statistics, communicable diseases, mosquitoes, mosquito breed- 
ing, public-health activities (national), public-health activities 
Otnunicipal), and maritime quarantine. This nport also presented the 
eonclusions drawn from the actual findings as shown by the survey 
oards and the specific recommendations relative to the corrective 
measures which should bo instituted. 

(hi June 3 the first-known case of yellow fever in Monrovia for the 
year 1930 was reported by one of the two European physidans in 
the city. The case was unquestionably an imported one as the patient 
had been in tho city but eight hours when taken sick and had been 
absent from the city for a period of over 10 doys prior to the onset 
of tiie disease Upon a diagnosis of yellow fever being made, tho 
family of the patient immediately discontinued the services of the 
European physician attending the patient and employed a native 
doctor. The case proved fatal three days after it had been reported 
Examination of the burial permit at the close of the month showed 
that the cause of death as given by the local doctor was “strangulated 
hernia." Every house within a distance of two city blocks in all 
directions from the residence of this patient was visited daily for a 
period of five weeks Every person in this area was seen or accounted 
for daily during this period No secondaiy cases occurred. 

Unsuccessful efforts were made by the chief medical adviser to 
secure from tho municipal board permission to examine mortahty 
records, and it became necessary to appeal to the President for per- 
mission to examine the city burial permits. The examination of 
such permits was permitted by the municipal board from May 1 until 
September 1, after which date the board again refused permission to 
examine the records or furnish any data relative to the number of 
deaths occurring in the city. Permission could not again be secured 
to inspect the city’s mortality records. 

Eruitiess appeals were made for the balance of the money appro- 
priated by the legislature to carry on the work, and upon the specific 
recommendation of the financial adviser, the Finance Corporation 
of New York agreed to make available the sum of $11,000 for a con- 
tinuation of the sanitaiy program in Monrovia. It was recommended 
by the chief medical adviser, however, that this money be not made 
available tmtil the Liberian Government agreed to give its ooopera- 
tion and support to the sanitary program, and oa evidence of this 
sympathy and support the I^esident was requested to agree to the 
iiii^lring program: 
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PLATE I 



Broad Street, the Main Thoroughfare and Best Residential 
SECTION OF Monrovia proper 
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PLATE II 



A STREET IN KROOTOWN 
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Plate ni 



Best type of Monrovian privies 
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PLATE IV 



Refuse Collected from Two Back Yards 

More than r)()0 Irufk loads of this jx* of lefusi* wore oolloctod and renn)\cd duiiny 

the smxoy. 



Sample of Ditches Constructed in Connec- 
tion WITH Anopheles Control 
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, . 1, inbat the sMiitftpr inspectors should be given police authority 
bn 'aB matters pertaining to their sanitary duties. 

That all oases of violation of the sanitary regulations should be 
tried in a special sanitation court, such a court to be authorized by 
the President. 

3. That the judge of such a court be named by the chief medical 

adviser and two disinterested Liberian citizens. , 

4. That the $11,000 advanced be subject to expenditure only over 
the signature of the chief medical adviser. 

Although agreement was secured to the above-listed requirements, 
Executive orders in consonance with such requirements failed to be 
forthcoming, and after further evidence of the lack of governmental 
sympathy with the program, it was deemed inadvisable to expend 
any portion of the $11,000 advanced by the Finance Corporation, 
and especially so since this money had been made available on the 
specific condition that the Government comply vuth the above-enum- 
erated requirements. 

The following is a summary of the report presenting the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations; 

Geographical and climatic conditions. — The geographical location 
and climatic conditions are ideal for the propagation of AMes mos- 
quitoes throughout the year. 

BainfaU. — ^There appeared to be a definite relationship between 
the amount of rainfall and the mortality. In all probability this 
increase in the number of deaths is related to the increase in the inci- 
dence of Aedes breeding, such breeding being greatly increased by the 
lack of any system of refuse collection. Average annual precipita- 
tion is 160 inches, practically all of which falls between April and 
November. 

Housing conditions in the native quarter were such as to constitute 
a hazard to the health of .the community generally. 

Water supply was found to be inadequate and unsafe. A protected 
water supply should be one of the first public utilities to be installed 
when funds are available. 

Sewage disposal. — The method of disposal of human excrement was 
found to be a menace to the health of the community and should be 
corrected. 

Vital statistics. — ^There were practically no vital statistics, and those 
which were'kept did not portray a true picture of conditions. Legisla- 
tion or regulations govemii^ the collection of vital statistics should 
be enacted. 

Mosquitoes and mosquito control. — ^Ninety-six per cent of the prem- 
ises inspected in the city proper during the survey were found to be 
breeding mosquitoes at the time of inspection. Experiments showed 
that 94 per cent of the mosquitoes hatched from specimens taken 
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from such premises were of a species capable of transmitting yellow 
fever. Conditions favoring the spread of yellow fever by mosquitoes 
should be eliminated. 

Puhlic-heaUh activities — National, — Public-health legislation is far 
from adequate. There are no organized activities. 

Pubtic-heaUh activities — Municipal, — ^Municipal public-health con- 
trol measures were inadequate. The lack of organization had resulted 
in inadequate and ineffectual efforts to control conditions governing 
the conservation of health. 

Maritime quarantine, — ^Legislation and regulations under law, both 
national and municipal, are, according to modem standards, inade- 
quate and fail to provide the protection available through properly 
applied methods. 

Yellow fever, — From information gained from physicians practicing 
in Monrovia, from the examination of such death records as were avail- 
able, from conversation and interviews with persons who had pre- 
viously had yellow fever while living in the city, from the known num- 
ber of deaths occurring from that disease in the city which were not 
recorded in the local mortality records, and from the report of the 
representative of the West African Yellow Fever Commission, it was 
concluded that yellow fever had existed in Monrovia over a consider- 
able period of time. With the lax methods of mortality reporting 
and with the absence of diagnosis in over 50 per cent of all deaths 
which wore recorded, it was impossible to estimate the actual number 
of deaths from this disease occurring in the city. The activities which 
had been conducted concurrently with the survey aimed solely toward 
the correcting of conditions which favored the presence and spread of 
yellow fever, i. e., the control of mosquito breeding in and about 
human habitations. 

After 10 weeks of such control measures, which period included the 
month (May) which heretofore had had the highest mortality of the 
year, it was found that the number of deaths for this particular month 
had been reduced over 75 per cent as compared with any previous 
corresponding month on record. As all other local factors includ- 
ing meteorological conditions for the month had remained practically 
unchanged as compared with the corresponding month of previous 
yearn, it was assumed that the reduction in the number of deaths 
during the month had been the result of the measures employed toward 
mosquito control. 

If, then, those measures which bore directly on conditions relating 
to the control of yellow fever resulted in a reduction of over 75 per 
cent in the total mortality during a period in which occurred in pre- 
vious years a number of deaths known to be due to yellow fever, and 
no known cases nor any known deaths from that disease occurred 
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after the inauguration of the measures above mentioned, it might be 
asaumed that the marked increase in the number of deaths which had 
heretofore occurred periodically at that particular time were, in the 
absence of any diagnosis, due to yellow fever. This assumption was 
strengthened by the belief that, had the undiagnosed deaths which 
were known to have occurred at this time in previous years been 
actually due to yellow fever, the measures which had been instituted 
would unquestionably have resulted in a decrease in the mortality 
similar to that which actually occurred. 

A continuation of the special sanitation program, together with the 
adoption of the recommendations embodied in the report, was urgently 
recommended. 

Unless active measures should be constantly enforced, mosquito 
control, which had been demonstrated during the survey to play a 
most important role in the control of the community death rate, could 
not be made effective. Mosquito control in the city on May 31 , 1930, 
was well in hand. Delay in the continuation of such control meant 
the loss of the advantages then held and a return of the death rate to 
its old level. To regain control of mosquito breeding at a later date 
would necessitate also an added increase in expenditures. Continued 
efforts, constant vigilance, and rigid enforcement of the sanitary 
regulations were shown to be the only means of safety. 

This report was submitted to the President of Libci’ia on June 2, 
1930, but no acknowledgment of its receipt was received from the 
Liberian Government, and no effort was made to carry out the cor- 
rective measures recommended even when funds were made available. 

In this work the Government of the United States, through the 
officer of the United States Public Health Service appointed to act 
as chief medical adviser to the Republic of Liberia, carried out its 
obligations to the Liberian Government as set forth in the memoran- 
dum agreement; but, unfortunately, it became necessary to discon- 
tinue operations owing to the failure of the Liberian Government to 
provide funds and court assistance as provided for in the memoran- 
dum agreement. It is felt, however, that the value of such sanitary 
work was amply demonstrated by a reduction in deaths in Monrovia 
equivalent to the saving of 132 lives per year even by this brief applica- 
tion of sanitary measures, and that the experience and results set 
forth in this report are worthy of consideration when future plans for 
organization and appropriation for public health and sanitation 
activities shall be contemplated. 
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VENEREAL DISEASE AMONG COAST GUARD ENUSTED 
PERSONNEL DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1930 

By W. W. King, Medical Officer, United States Coast Guard Headquarters; Medical 
EHreetor, United Stales Public Health Sereioe 

The following report is supplemental to that for the fiscal year 
1929, published in the Public Health Reports for December 5, 1930, 
in which a general review was made of the study of venereal disease 
conditions in the Coast Guard since 1927, the fet year for which a 
record had been kept. 

The data for 1928 showed a marked improvement over the con- 
ditions for 1927, and tliis improvement continued through 1929. 
The record for 1930, however, shows that the improvement suffered 
a reverse in several respects during that year, and this report is 
submitted in the belief that those interested should be informed of 
the conditions, especially Public Health Service and Coast Guard 
officers who deal directly with the situation. 

In Table 1 are included all cases of each disease reported during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, including those carried over from 
the previous year, together with the data for prior years. The 
carried-over cases were considerably greater in number than those 
carried over in 1928 and 1929, and they account for nearly one- 
third of the total increase of 109 cases. This is one consequence of 
the policy of retaining a venereal-disease patient in the Coast Guard 
if there is hope of his restoration to duty within a reasonable time, or 
if he can be treated without being a menace to his shipmates and 
without undue loss of time from duty. 

The average number of enlisted personnel of the Coast Guard 
during the year was 10,834, an increase of 142. These additional 
men were potential venereal disease patients, but at the 1929 rate 
would not have added more than 12 cases. The rate of incidence 
for all cases of venereal disease increased in 1930 to 91.10 per 1,000 
over the 1929 rate of 82.12. The carried-over cases have evidently 
influenced the increase in rate as well as the increase in the number 
of cases. 

The number of new cases reported in 1930 was 834, an increase of 
76, the rate increasing from 70.98 in 1929 to 76.98 in 1930, as shown 
in Table 2. 


Table 1 . — Number of cases reported, and rate per 1,000 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Coses 

Hate 

Cases 

Hate 

Cases 

Hate 

Cases 

Hate 

Gonorrhea 

764 

78.36 

677 

66.23 

645 

60.33 

656 

eass 


86 

8.82 

116 

11, 17 

66 

6.08 

95 

8.77 


66 

6.66 

64 

5.20 

50 

4.08 

80 

7.88 

Late syphilis 

115 

11.80 

110 

10.60 

118 

11.03 

156 

14.40 

Total 


105.64 



878 

82. 12 

987 

91. 10 
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Tabud 2 . — New cages reported, and rate per 1,000 



1927 

1028 

1929 

1930 

Cases 

Rate 

Cases 

Kate 

i 

Cases 

Kate 

Cases 

Kate 

Gonorrhea 

719 

73.71 

590 

56. 85 

565 

52.84 

562 

61.87 

ghancrold 

86 

8.82 

111 

10 70 

00 

6 61 

i 88 

8.12 

Primary syphilis 

60 

6.15 


4. 82 

48 

1 4.49 

72 

6.66 

Late syphilis 

98 

10.05 

78 

7. 52 

86 

8.04 

112 

10.34 

Total 

963 

98.77 

829 

79.88 

759 

70.98 

834 

76.98 


The cases were tabulated and the incidence rates were calculated 
under four heads, viz, gonorrhea, chancroid, primary syphilis, and 
late syphilis. The statistics for each group compared with those of 
the same group for 1929 show some interesting facts. 

The gonorrhea group comprises about two-thirds of the venereal 
cases and is the group in which the greatest increase in the number of 
cases might be expected. On the contrary, this group for 1930, 
coimting all cases, amounted to 656, an increase of only 11 cases, 
while the new cases were 562, a decrease of 3 cases as compared with 
the 1929 figures. Carried-over cases explain the increase .among all 
cases. 

The number of chancroid cases has varied greafly each year. In 
1930 there were 95, as compared with 65 in 1929, coimting all cases. 
Of new cases there were 88 in 1930, as compared with 60 in 1929. 
Thus there was a large actual increase, because the carried-over cases 
would account for but a small number. It was a bad year for chan- 
croid infection. 

It was equally bad for primary syphilis. The 1930 figures showed 
80, all cases, as against 50 in 1929, and 72 new cases in 1930 as against 
48 in 1929, increases of 30 and 28 cases, respectively. 

The increase in the numbers of cases in these two groups consti- 
tute about one-half of the total increase, and are those for which a 
probable explanation may be most easily assigned. In view of the 
fact that the prophylactic use of calomel ointment gives the best 
results in the prevention of such cases, it seems probable that their 
increased number was due to neglect of that preventive measure. 

In 1930 the last group of cases, those of late syjjhilis, numbered 
156 in all, of which 112 were new cases, as against 118 and 86 in 1929. 
These cases fall into three classes: (1) New cases in which infection 
took place comparatively recently but which did not come to atten- 
tion during the primary stage. The information at hand is insuflScient 
to estimate the number in each class, but apparently this one is 
fairly numerous and probably has increased in 1930 for the same 
reason given in the last paragraph. A second class, (2) new cases 
in which infection took place a long time ago, and which are more or 
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less in a latent stage, the diagnosis being made usually as the result 
of a positive Wasserman reaction. This class seems relatively small. 
The third class, (3) old oases carried over from the previous years, 
is probably the largest of the three and accounts for a considerable 
proportion of the increased number of cases in this group. 

An analysis of the data thus indicates that the adverse showing for 
1930 is not as bad as might seem at first glance. Approximately 
one-half of the increased number of cases may bo charged to the 
policy of retaining patients in the service under circumstances in 
which they were formerly discharged for physical disability. The 
remainder of the increase in cases constitutes an actual increase, 
apparently due to failure to apply a simple preventive measure of 
known efficacy. 

It would be giving an incomplete picture of the venereal disease 
conditions to ignore the cases reported under the diagnosis “ urethritis ” 
or ^^ulcer.’^ They can not be included in the four groups above 
mentioned because of the impossibility, with the information available, 
of separating those which are venereal from those which are not. 
Undoubtedly a considerable proportion are of venereal origin. It 
may be remarked here that many of these cases are reported as '‘non- 
venereaU^ when "nonspecific’^ is apparently the sense intended. 
The two words have distinct meanings but are mistakenly used at 
times as synonyms. 

This group of indefinite cases showed a decided increase in the 
number of cases of urethritis, 74 in 1930 as against 60 in 1929. This 
increase makes the showing of the gonorrhea group less favorable if, 
as seems probable, a considerable proportion of these cases may be 
considered as undiagnosed gonorrhea. Thirteen received hospital 
treatment totaling 275 days, and two were off duty 28 days but not 
in hospital. 

The cases of ulcer were the same in number, 13, as in 1929. Three 
received a total of 25 days in hospital. 

Cases of more than one disease in the same patient were divided 
in two classes as shown by Tables 3 and 4. 


Table 3. — Mixed infections 
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Table 4. — Reinfections 


June 6, lOSl 


Treated at different times for— 


rrbea and primary syphilis, 
d late syphilis. 


gonorrhea and late syph 

Thea and gonorrhea (apparent reinfection).. 

^Thea and chancroid - 

gonorrhea at one time, chancroid and primary syphilis at another time. . 
Jonorrhea at one time, chancroid and late syphilis at another time.. 

□hanoroid and chancroid (apparent reinfection) 

phancroid and primary syphilis 

Ohancroid and late sjTphilis.. 

Chancroid at one time, gonorrhea and late syphilis at another time.. 


Total. 


1027 

1928 

1920 

1030 

8 

0 

4 

7 

1 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

6 

4 

3 

7 

6 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

16 1 

10 

80 


The number of patients treated for more than one venereal disease 
at the same time was 37, an unimportant increase of 7 cases. The 
number of those treated for more than one disease but at different 
times increased from 19 to 39, chiefly those having late syphilis who 
had acquired another disease. As many cases of late syphilis are 
carried over from previous years, it is not surprising that this occurs. 

Each disease is recorded in its group ; and since one man may have 
more than one disease, it follows that the number of men affected 
was less than the number of cases. There were 927 men affected in 
1930, an increase of 103, and a corresponding increase in the percentage 
of men affected from 7.7 to 8.6. 

The number discharged primarily on ac'count of physical disability 
due to venereal disease (Table 5) decreased from 67 to 45, but the 
number of men with venereal disease discharged for undesirability 
and other reasons (not including expiration of enlistment) increased 
from 16 to 37. Therefore the net result was but slightly changed. 


Table 5. — Discharges for physical dtsability due to venereal diseases 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Gonorrhea — 

302 

89 

67 

33 

Chancroid i 

18 

1 

1 

3 

Primary svphilis. 

27 

4 , 

1 

3 

Lftifi syphilis _ _ _ - - _ 

39 

16 

8 

6 

Total _ 

386 

59 

67 

45 





i 


The number of hospital patients (Table 6) increased by 67, from 
681 to 648, and there was a corresponding increase of 1,974 hospital 
days, from 22,150 to 24,124. The average number of hospital days 
per patient decreased from 38.12 to 37.23, which may be regarded as 
within normal variation, although it represents a saving of 577 hoa- 
. pitaJ days as compared with the number of hospital days which would 
have occurred had the 1929 rate prevailed. 
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Tablb 6. — Hospital days 



Number of patients 

Hospital days 

Average number of days 
per patient 

1027 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1927 

1928 

1920 

1930 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Gonorrhea 

551 

521 

1452 

477 

13,943 

20,437 

17,109 

18, 559 

24.85 

39.23 

37.85 

88 . 9t 

Chancroid 

57 

80 

53 

61 

1,399 

2,371 

1, 784 

1,717 

24.54 

29.64 

33. 66 

28.15 

Primary syphilis 

60 

34 

*31 

53 

1,566 

1,319 

1,263 

1, 072 

31. 52 

38.79 

40.68 

31.55 

Late syphilis 

50 

50 

45 

57 

1. 598 

1,787 

1, 994 

2,176 

28.54 

31. 91 

44.31 

sais 

Total 

714 

601 

581 

648 

18,506 

25,914 

22, 150 

24, 124 

25.92 

37.50 

38.12 

37.23 


» Including 3 patients discharged from the Coast Guard before the beginning of the year but remain- 
ing in hosnitid. These patients are included also in Table 7. 

* Including 1 patient discharged from Coast Guard before the beginning of the year but remaining in 
hospital. This patient is Included also in Table 7. 

Patients remaining in hospital after discharge from the Coast Guard 
numbered 30, a marked decrease from the 90 in 1929. The number of 
hospital days after discharge decreased from 1,125 to 362, and the 
average number of hospital days per patient from 12.50 to 12.07. 
(Table 7.) 


Table 7. — Cases in hospital after discharge from Coast Guard 



1 Patients 

Days 

Average days per patient 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Gonorrhea 

200 

75 j 

72 

23 

2,411 

493 

66^ 

234^ 

12. 05 

6.57 

9.28 

10.17 

Chancroid 

17 

2 

4j 

3 

365 

27 

53 

17 

21. 47 

13.60 

13.25 

5.67 

Primary syphilis 

Late syphilis 

19 

6 

2 

1 

257 

77 

259 

2 

13. 63 

12.83 

129.60 

2L00 

17 

17 

12 

3 

255 

178 

145 

109 

15.00 

10.47 

12.08 

30.33 

Total 

253 

100 

90 

30 

3,288 

776 

1, 125 

362 

13.00 

7.75 

12.50 

12.07 


These days in hospital after discharge from service do not represent 
time lost to the Coast Guard; but a number of other patients who 
were not in hospital were off duty on account of venereal disease, 
and this time was lost to the Coast Guard. It amounted to 414 
days, as against 909 days in 1929. Added to the number of days in 
hospital of men in service, it makes a total of 24,176 days^ time lost 
to the Coast Guard in 1930, an increase of 2,242 over the same item 
for 1929.- (Tables), 


Table 8 . — Days off duty while in Coast Guard 



1927 

1928 

1920 

1930 

Gonorrhea ........ ... 

12,228 

1,060 

1,817 

1,362 

20,123 

2,373 

1,242 

1,628 

17,190 
1, 773 
1,090 
1,881 

18,642 

1,703 

1,688 

2,148 

Chancroid 

Primary svphilis 

Latoayphills . 

TftUl 

15,973 

25,366 

21,934 

24,176 
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The increase in the number of hospital days represents a loss to 
the Public Health Service, and the increase in off-duty days repre- 
sents a corresponding loss to the Coast Guard. About one half of 
these losses may be regarded as normal to (‘ertain circumstances as 
being the result of matters of policy and other factors, but the other 
half may be considered an absolute loss in that it apparently might 
have been prevented. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the number of cases, the number 
of admissions and readmissions to off-duty status was slightly de- 
creased from a monthly average of 56 to 54.75. This is not incon- 
sistent with the increase in the number of hospital patients, the differ- 
ence being made up by cases carried over while on off-duty status, 
having been admitted during the preceding year. The monthly 
average of admissions and readmissions indicates the approximate 
number of men off duty at all times on account of venereal disease. 

Other data were included in the 1929 report, but as the figures for 
1930 on the same points do not show any change of material interest 
it has not been thought necessary to discuss them. 


TEMPORARY INJUNCTION AGAINST PASTEURIZATION 
REQUIREMENT DENIED BY TRIAL COURT 

An ordinance of the city of Winona, Minn., prohibited tlie distri- 
bution or delivery of milk within the city, except for manufacturing 
or cooking purposes, unless tlie milk had been pasteurized. In an 
action in which it was contended that the pasteurization requirement 
was an unwarranted and unlawful burden upon interstate commerce 
to the extent that it prohibited the delivery from Wisconsin in inter- 
state commerce of unpasteurized milk to persons vatliin Winona, 
the district court in Winona County denied the plaintiff's motion for 
a temporary injunction, accompanying such denial with the following 
memorand uni opinion : 

MEMORANDUM 

The ordinance under consideration prohibits the distribution or delivery of 
milk within the city of Winona, except for manufacturing or cooking purposes, 
unless such milk has been pasteurized. Plaintiff contends that this requirement 
**to the extent that it prohibits the delivery from Wisconsin in interstate com- 
merce of unpasteurized milk and cream to persons within the city of Winona is 
an unwarranted and unlawful burden upon such commerce.'' 

The court recognizes the validity of the general principles of law set forth in 
the scholarly brief submitted by plaintiff's counsel. The arguments of counsel, 
however, are founded upon the premise that “raw milk" as such is a legitimate 
and well-recognized article of commerce, that it is a wholesome food substance, 
and that the ordinance wholly prohibits its importation into the city. 

The court is of the opinion that while the term “raw milk" may sometimes 
be appropriately used in contradistinction to “pasteurized milk," no such dis- 
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tinction is justified in stating the premise of this argument. Pasteurized milk, 
regarded as an article of commerce and of food, has substantially the same 
properties and is used for substantially the same purposes as unpasteurized milk — 
both are in fact raw milk. It is only in the realms of hygiene and pathology that 
any substantial distinction exists. 

When milk is actually boiled, or evaporated, or when it is converted into butter 
or cheese, a distinctly different article of food is produced; but pasteurization is 
not a manufacturing process. It is merely a sterilizing process. Its sole purpose 
and result is to safeguard the health of the consumer, and consequently the 
health of the community in which he lives. Pasteurization is generally regarded 
as an invaluable achievement of modern science. Its merit lies wholly in the 
fact that it safeguards human life without substantially changing the projierties 
of the food thus treated. 

Our supreme court lias said that, statute may indirectly or incidentally 
affect interstate commerce, as local police measures frequently do, without 
offending the commerce clause.*' (State v. Fairmont Creamery Co., 162 Minn. 
146; 202 N. W. 714; 42 A. L. R. 548.) Plaintiff recognizes this rule in his brief, 
but denies its application to the situation here involved. He freely concedes 
that the State may require quarantine or inspection. The court regards pas- 
teurization as an analogous requirement, having the same purpose, but less 
burdensome than either. Its effect upon interstate commerce is purely indirect 
and incidental. 

Pasteurization is too well established in practice, and too strongly supported 
by enlightened public opinion, to be regarded as a fad or a fanatical requirement. 
(See Pfeffer r. City of Milwaukee, 171 Wis. 614; 177 N. W.860; 10 A. L. R. 128; 
also see notes in 18 A. L. R. 235, and 42 A. L. R. 556.) All milk sold in Winona 
for many years past has been submitted to this safeguarding process, and this 
has been generally regarded as a most important factor in the maintenance of 
our excellent public health. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Provisions concerning ^‘shoddy” in mattress law construed . — (Indiana 
Supreme Court; Weisenberger v. State, 175 N. E. 238; decided Mar. 
4, 1931.) A State law relating to the manufacture and sale of 
mattresses provided in part as follows: 

No person * ♦ ♦ shall employ or use in the making, remaking, or renovat- 
ing of any mattress: * * ♦ (b) Any material known as ‘‘shoddy,^* and made 

in whole or in part from old or worn clothing, carpets, or other fabric or material 
previously used, or any other fabric or material from which ** shoddy" is con- 
structed. (2) No person ♦ ♦ ♦ shall sell, offer to sell ♦ ♦ ♦ any 
mattress made, remade, or renovated in violation of subsection 1 of this section. 

In a prosecution for unlawfully manufacturing bed mattresses from 
material known as ‘^shoddy'" and for unlawfully selling and offering 
to sell mattresses so manufactured, the constitutionality of the statute 
was challenged, it being contended that the act was inhibited by the 
personal liberty clause and the equal privilege and immunity section 
of the State constitution. The supreme court, however, stated that 
the evidence ^Vill not warrant us in declaring the statute void'' on 
such ground. '‘It was an affirmative act of the State to restrain a 
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lawful business from the exercise of abuses which would endanger 
health and public welfare. The statute thus construed falls short of 
being arbitrary or of unnecessarily invading property rights or un- 
reasonably restraining a lawful business. It being a reasonable exer- 
cise by the State of her police power, and applying alike to all similarly 
situated, neither of the constitutional provisions relied on by appellant 
are violated.'^ 

The court, however, constnied the provisions of the statute respect- 
ing '‘shoddy, above quoted, "to be a prohibition on the use of the 
materials therein specifically mentioned when they are shown to be 
unsanitary, or, by allegations of fact, it appears that, when they are 
transformed into ‘shoddy’ and used in mattresses, will endanger 
health.” The court said: 

♦ * He evident object of provision (6) was the preservation of health 
by prohibiting the use of things likely to disseminate disease, and nothing more. 
The police power does not extend to arbitrarily prevent the making of “ shoddy ** 
out of thoroughly sterilized and cleansed materials, even though the same should 
be old and secondhand. * * ♦ 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 16, 1931 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended May 16, 19S1, and corresponding week of 1930, {From the 
Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 


merce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
May 16, 1931 week, 1930 

Policies in force 76, 168, 197 75, 793, 257 

Number of death claims 14‘, 697 16, 282 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate> 10. 2 10. 6 


Deaths ' from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 16, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930. {From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


[The rates published in this summary are based upon midyear population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 


City 

Week ended May 16, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate > for 
first 20 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate • 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate* 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Total (81 dUos) 

7,983 

11.7 

624 

*48 

11.7 

776 

13.6 

13.2 

Akron 

87 

7.6 

1 

10 

8.0 

6 

&6 

a6 

Albany * 

28 

11.8 

2 

40 

14.8 

4 

16.1 

16.7 

Atlanta 

71 

13.3 

8 

82 

14.2 

8 

16.2 1 

16.9 

White 

40 


6 

96 


6 



Colored 

31 

(•) 

2 

67 

(•) 

3 

(•) 


Baltimore 

204 

13.1 

11 

87 

14.6 

11 

16.6 

16.6 

White 

160 


6 

26 


9 



Colored 

64 

0 ) 

6 

78 

(») 

2 

f«i 1 



See fbot notes at end of table. 
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Deaths * from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 16 1 1931 ^ infant mortality ^ annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930 — Continued. 


Corresponding Death rate ' for 
week, 1930 first 20 weeks 
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Deaths ' from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 16 ^ 1931 ^ infant mortality ^ annual death rate^ and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930 — Continued 


City 

Week ended May 16, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate • for 
first 20 weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate> 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate* 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Newark, N. J 

93 

10.9 

7 

87 


5 

13.3 

13.9 

Oakland 

62 

9.3 

3 

88 

11.1 

3 

11,5 

11.7 


43 

11.4 

3 

41 

9.5 

3 

12.2 

10.3 


65 

15.6 

9 


10 7 

3 

14.8 

14.2 

PafArRnn 

36 

13.6 

4 

60 

17.7 

o 

15 4 

13 9 

PUladelphlB 


13.2 

44 

64 

13 6 

39 

15 5 

14.0 

Pittsburgh 

160 

HBlil 

12 

41 

12 8 

15 

17 3 

16.6 

1 vTJirdtitldTTlIiiiiiiViiiiVPVI 

70 

12.9 

2 

24 

13.1 

2 

12.6 

13.3 

Providence 

68 

11.9 

3 

28 

13.0 

6 

14.7 

16.2 

Richmond 

57 

16.1 

4 

68 

17.1 

4 

17 5 

16.3 

Whltft 

34 


2 

44 


2 



Colored 

23 

(•) 

2 

87 

(-) 

2 

(») 

(») 

Rochester 

04 

14.8 

4 

36 

11.1 

4 

13.7 


8t. Louis 

201 

12.7 

C 

20 

10 5 

11 

17 4 

14.8 

Bt. Paul 

53 

10.0 

3 

31 

9.0 

1 

11.6 


Balt Lake City « - 

36 

13.1 

2 

30 

11.0 

3 

13.3 



87 

18.9 

1.3 


17.4 

13 

15.9 

ia4 

San Diego 

48 

16.0 

0 

0 

14.3 

4 

15.1 

15.1 

San Francisco 

176 

14.0 

7 

46 

14.1 

7 

14.2 

13.8 

Schenectady 

16 

8.7 

0 

0 

10.9 

1 2 

11 6 

12.6 

Beattie.. 

81 

11 4 

3 

28 

11.2 

0 

12.8 

11.8 

Bomervllle 

21 

10.4 

1 

37 

8 6 

1 2 

11.1 

12.1 

South Bend 

14 

6.8 

1 

25 

7.9 


9 0 

9.7 

Bpokane 

23 

10.3 

0 

0 

13.6 

1 

13.1 

13.6 


42 

14.4 

4 j 

61 

11.8 

2 

13 9 


Syracuse 

42 

10.3 

4 ' 

47 

9.7 

1 

12.8 

13.0 


27 

13,1 

8 

77 

13.6 

3 

14.4 

13.8 


67 

11.8 

8 

73 

12.3 

9 

13.1 

14.3 


47 

19.8 

3 

52 

17.3 

3 

19.3 

17.9 



10 2 

3 

78 

15.9 

4 

16.2 

17.8 

Washington, D, C 

White 

130 

83 

13.8 

10 

3 

65 

25 

14.1 

9 

3 

17.7 

16.3 

Colored 

47 

(») 

7 

120 i 

C) 

6 

(«) 1 

(*) 

Waterbury 

17 

8.8 

1 

30 

12.6 

4 


■on 

Wilmington, Del.^ 

20 

9.8 

2 

43 

13.7 

2 

16.1 

iM 

Worcester 

42 

11.1 

4 

65 

8.8 

1 

14.8 

15.1 

Yonkers 

22 

8.3 

2 

52 

7.7 

6 

9.7 

9.1 

Youngstown 

41 

12.4 

6 

84 

12.2 

7 

11.4 

11.2 


1 Deaths of Donresidents arc included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

> These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1031 and 1930 by the arithmetical 
method. 

3 Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 

birt^. 

< Dhta for 76 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday. 

> For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colore^opulation in 1920 was as 
follows: Atlanta, 3^ Baltimore 16; Birmingham, 30; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indiana^lls, 
11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Miami, 81; Nashville, 80; New 
Orleans, 26; Rlclunond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 

7 Population Apr. 1, 1030; decreased 1920 to 1030; no estimate made. 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns arc received by 

the State health ofllcers 

Reports for Weeks Ended May 23, 1931, and May 24, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May 23, 1931, and May 21^, 1930 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mejiingocooous 

meningitis 

Week 

ended 

May 

23, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

24, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

24. 

1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

23, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

24, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

23, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

24, 

1930 

New England States: 









Maine 

8 

2 

2 

2 

6 

40 

1 

0 

New Ilampshirc 





88 

38 

0 

0 

Vermont * -_ _ . ^ 






50 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

45 

44 

8 

4 

609 

1, 441 

2 

11 

Rhoclo Tslnnd 

4 

3 



171 

29 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

6 

9 

2 

4 

634 

60 

2 

8 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

130 

121 

»7 

*6 

3,616 

2,302 

12 

10 

New Jersey 

40 

80 

6 

3 

1, 104 

1. 155 

8 

4 

Pennsylvania.. ... . 

67 

90 



3, 007 

1,356 

10 

9 

East North Central States: 







Ohio 

I,*! 

26 

10 

14 

687 

628 

3 

1 

Tndianft _ ^ ^ 

13 

9 

12 


810 

169 

8 

4 

Illinois 

104 

144 

7 

6 

2,220 

610 

22 

6 

Mifihigan.. 

40 

64 


6 

356 

1, ,'>14 

8 

18 

Wisconsin 

15 

12 

14 

9 

702 

698 

0 

0 

West North Central States: 









Minnesota 

7 

14 

1 

2 

231 

186 

0 

1 

Iowa 

9 

9 



86 

293 

0 

2 

Missouri 

34 

28 

7 

4 

409 

63 

3 

8 

North Dakota 

1 

6 



45 

19 

0 

i 0 

South Dakota. 

6 

2 

1 


21 


0 

0 

Nebraska . .. , x ^ r 

2 

16 

1 


4 

137 

3 

0 

K’ansas 

10 

6 

6 


112 

612 

0 

0 

Bouth Atlantic States: 









Dalawaro . .. 


1 



131 

7 

0 

0 

Maryland > ... 

12 

23 

6 

6 

1, 106 

73 

4 

1 

District of Columbia 

7 

7 

1 

1 

248 

40 

3 

0 

Virginia 








West Virginia 

7 

6 

11 

9 

181 

70 

0 

1 

North Carolina 

17 

26 

6 

5 

864 

48 

4 

6 

South Carolma 

6 

15 

264 

177 

130 

43 

0 

1 

Georgia ». 

5 

12 

44 

12 

176 

131 

3 

3 

Florida » 

3 

5 

3 

2 

118 

210 

1 

0 


> New York City only. 

* *Veek ended Friday. 

“ phus fever, 1931, 7 castes; 4 cases in Georgia; 1 case in Florida; 1 case In Alabama; and 1 ease in Texas. 
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1371 

Coaea cf certain communicable diseaees reported by 

for weeks ended May 1931, and May 24 , 


June 5. 1031 ' 
by State health officers 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 

ended 

May 

23, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

24, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

23, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

24, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

23, 

1031 

Week 

ended 

May 

24, 

1030 

Week 

ended 

May 

23, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

24. 

1930 

East South Central States: 









Kfintiieky . 


3 



120 

65 

2 

1 

Tennessee 

6 

6 

19 

13 

L»2 

262 

4 

9 

Alabama • 

8 

K 

14 

18 

138 

116 

7 

9 

Mississippi 

4 

7 





2 

1 

West South Con tral States: 









Arkansas 

4 

2 

14 

37 

60 

69 

0 

2 

l/ouisiana 

10 

9 

11 

4 

15 

30 

2 

1 

Oklahoma * 

11 

9 

40 

17 

23 

295 

0 

2 

Texas * 

23 

34 

31 

6 

58 

232 

0 

0 

Mountain States: 









Montana - 

3 




13 

20 

1 

0 

Jrlahn . . 

1 

1 



21 

0 

2 

Wyoming __ ^ 


2 



2 

74 

0 

0 

Cc^orado- 

4 

10 



136 

749 

0 

1 

New Mexico..-...,-......-..-.., 

6 

4 

2 


118 

31 

0 

0 

Arisona 

1 

3 

1 

3 

62 

108 

2 

1 

Utah * 

1 

3 

1 

4 


327 

0 

2 

Pacific States: 









Wfmhlngtnn-_ _ ^ ^ ^ 

6 

3 



405 

743 

0 

3 

Oregon 

6 

3 

15 

0 

06 

81 

1 

0 

California 

76 

54 

35 

9 

1,110 

2,221 

4 

4 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

We^k 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

endtd 

ciicicd 

ended I ended 

ended 


May 

May 

May 


Mjv 

Tv lay 

May 

May 


23, 1931 

21, 1930 

23, 1931 

24, 1W30 

23, 1031 

24, 1030 

23, 1931 

24, 1030 

New England States: 









Maine 

0 

0 

24 

14 

0 

0 

0 

4 

New Hampshire 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vennont 

0 

0 

7 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Massachusetts 

2 

0 

3R4 

239 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Rhode Island 

1 

0 

40 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Connecticut... 

0 

0 

54 

03 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

4 

0 

031 

433 

7 

8 

14 

14 

New Jersey 

1 

0 

305 

205 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Pennsylvania 

1 

1 

404 

308 

0 

0 

13 

10 

East North Central States: 









Ohio 

0 

1 

221 

154 

46 

98 

6 

9 

Indiana 

0 

1 

145 

no 

98 

145 

0 

4 

Illinois 

1 

2 

524 

375 

75 

81 

6 

6 

Michigan 

0 

0 

470 

188 

26 

83 

4 

6 

Wisconsin 

0 

1 

121 

106 

2 

0 

2 

0 

West North Central States: 









Minnesotn. .. _ . __ 

2 

0 

60 

83 

6 

13 

2 

4 

Iowa 

0 

0 

60 

33 

67 

90 

0 

0 

Missouri 

0 

0 

167 

105 

24 

88 

7 

0 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

29 

15 

6 

19 

1 

0 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

4 

8 

16 

21 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

39 

40 

24 

52 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

0 

44 

51 

74 

55 

3 

8 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

0 

0 

14 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Maryland • 

2 

0 

79 

66 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Dlstnct of Columbia 

0 

0 

13 

16 

0 

0 

2 

1 

VirfffniA 


1 







West Virginia 

0 

0 

40 

20 

8 

43 

5 

10 

North Carolina 

1 

0 

84 

23 

0 

8 

1 

14 

South Carolina 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

5 

10 

24 


0 

0 

63 

18 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Flor^a • 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 


* Week ended Friday. 

< Tyi^us fever, 1931, 7 cases; 4 cases in Georgia; 1 case in Florida; 1 case in Alabama; and 1 case in Texas. 

* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May BS^ 1981, and May B4, 1980 — Continued. 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

ended 

May 

23,1931 

Week 

ended 

May 

24^1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

23,1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
24, 1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

23,1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
24, 1030 

Week 
ended 
May 
23, 1031 

Week 

ended 

May 

24,1930 

East South Central States: 

Eanliinky . _ 

0 

0 

83 

38 

4 

0 

8 

4 

Tennessee _ _ . 

0 

0 

22 

38 

0 

11 

6 

11 

Alabama * 

1 

2 

29 

12 

6 

8 

7 

9 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

15 

7 

37 

8 

13 

10 

W’^est South 'Central States: 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

12 

fi 

33 

4 

6 

2 

TniiisinnA * _ 

0 

3 

21 

14 

12 

2 

7 

13 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

22 

32 

62 

121 

8 

5 

Texas . 

0 

0 

23 

28 

40 

38 

6 

1 

Mountain States: 

Montana -- 

0 

0 

16 

82 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Idaho _ _ _ - 

0 

0 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Wyi>m1og T 

0 

0 

9 

2 

1 

11 

1 0 

0 

Colorado _ _ . 

0 

0 

86 

‘ 10 

6 

11 

0 

8 

New Meiloo 

0 

0 

7 

! 7 

1 

14 

2 

8 

Arizona. - 

0 

1 

8 

8 

0 

5 

2 

6 

TJtahJ _ 

0 

0 

4 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Pacific States: 

Washington _ ^ ^ _ 

0 

0 

38 

37 

26 

44 

4 

1 

Oregon 

0 

0 

13 

26 

10 

23 

0 

0 

Calilhmfa 

3 

11 

114 

100 

21 

64 

0 

18 




* Week ended Friday. 

* Typhus fever, 1931, 7 cases; 4 cases In Georgia; 1 case In Florida; 1 case in Alabama; and 1 case in Texas- 

* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

j The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
Which reports arc received during the current week- 


State 

1 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Mb- 
1 aria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Follo- 

niyo- 

liiis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

March, 19S1 











Hawaii Territory 

1 


10 


480 


3 

4 

0 

4 

April, mi 











California 

39 

326 

600 

2 

7,8^ 

11 

22 

772 

230 

67 

Idaho. 

6 

14 

80 


20 


0 

67 

13 

12 

Illinois 

99 

404 

67 

1 

7,269 


4 

2,296 

245 

26 

Louisiana 

8 

76 

123 

16 

19 

70 

1 

' 88 

160 

81 

Maine - 

1 

17 

42 


114 


2 


0 

7 

Mftrvlftnd 

10 

62 



6,081 


0 


0 

15 

Michioran 

41 

143 



466 


5 


06 

15 


9 

60 

8 


466 


0 

'369 

25 

6 

M ia«ioiiri . - 

52 

121 

150 

7 

2,036 


0 

1, 407 

213 

7 

Montana ...... 

4 

10 

62 


93 


0 

139 

14 

R 

Nevada 

1 

2 

178 


80 


0 

4 

0 




8 





1 

12 

0 

2 

New Mexico 

6 

8 


8 

232 

4 

1 

27 

7 

0 

New York 

67 

476 


6 



8 

3,982 

16 

49 

North Carolina-- _ 

16 

01 

1^ 


3,805 

124 

1 

176 

6 

n 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

22 

194 

268 

2 

8,604 


2 

1,089 

288 

22 

riTUTirr vim ■ 1 1 1 1 1 

8 

66 

623 

70 

83 

64 

i 1 

143 




2 

20 

288 


648 


0 

63 


2 

Khode Island....... 

1 

25 

6 


178 


0 

314 


8 

Teraa 

1 

99 


435 


1 

1 

171 



■Washinirton - - 

6 

30 

116 


413 


2 

177 

180 

14 


8 

89 

258 


324 


4 

188 

14 

21 

Wisconsin 

9 

! 

218 

1 

2,806 


4 

626 

28 

6 


t Kidusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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June S, 1931 


March, i6Sl Oases 

Hawaii Territory: 

Chlckon pox 50 

Oon]unotiviti8, follicular ... 44 

Dysentery (amebic),.. ............. 1 

Dysentery (bacUlary) 4 

Hookworm disease 7 

Leprosy 7 

Mumps 72 

Tetanus 2 

Trachoma 1 


April, im 


Anthrax: 

Montana ..... 1 

Washington 2 

Chicken pox: 

California 2,734 

Idaho 11 

Illinois 1,532 

Louisiana 57 

Maine 133 

Maryland 4f»G 

Michigan 1,235 

Minnesota 735 

Missouri 317 

Montana 227 

Nevada 13 

New Mexico 172 

New York 2,902 

North Carolina 556 

Ohio 2,116 

Oklahoma i 1R5 

Oregon 232 

Rhode Island - 71 

W^ashington 527 

West Virginia 2.16 

Wisconsin 3,590 

Conjunctivitis; 

Maine 3 

Montana - 1 

New Mexico ..... 7 

Diarrhea: 

Maryland - 5 

Diarrhea and enteristis (under 2 years): 

Ohio 6 

Dysentery; 

California (amebic) 4 

California (bacillary) 14 

Illinois 8 

IllinoLs (amebic) 1 

I/)uisiana - 1 

Minnseota 3 

Minnesota (amebic) 3 

New Mexico (amebic) 1 

New York - 9 

Ohio 1 

Oklahoma i - 9 

Washington 1 

Food poisoning: 

California 27 

Ohio 14 

German measles: 

California 139 

Illinois 133 

Maine 5 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


German meosles—Continuedi. Cases 

Maryland 384 

Michigan 183 

New Mexico 7 

New York 1,681 

North Carolina 2, 651 

Ohio 262 

Rhode Island 12 

Washington 68 

Wisconsin 422 

H(K)kworm disease: 

California 1 

Louisiana 28 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Illinois 2 

Maryland 4 

Montana. 2 

Oregon.. 14 

Jaundiee* 

California 7 

Murj land 4 

Lead i»osjoiiing: 

Illinois 1 

Ohio 10 

Leprosy 

California 4 

Louisiana 2 

Washington 1 

Lethargic enerphalilis. 

California 4 

Illinois - 5 

Maine 3 

Maryland I 

Michigan 3 

Minnesota 2 

New York 17 

Ohio 6 

Texas 1 

Washington - 6 

Wisconsin 2 

Mumps* 

California 1, 597 

Idaho 47 

llimois 1,312 

Louisiana 3 

Maine 1(>2 

Maryland 365 

Michigan 694 

Missouri 157 

Montana Ill 

Nevada. 11 

New Mexico — 96 

New York 2,029 

Ohio 2,511 

Oklahoma J ....... 41 

Oregon 308 

Rhode Island 893 

Washington 273 

Wisconsin 3, 778 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

California .............. 1 

Rllnois 8 

Maryland .... ........... 3 

Minnesota, . . . ... 1 

Missouri... 1 
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Opbtb«3mia neonatonifn^roatintiad. Cases 

New York 1 

Ohio eo 

Oklahoma * 1 

Wisconsin 1 

Paratyphoid fever: 

niinols 2 

Maine - 1 

New York 1 

Oregon 3 

Texas 1 

Washington 1 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Illinois 2 

New York 18 

Ohio 12 

Washington 4 

Babies In animals: 

California 08 

minots 6 

Louisiana 15 

Maryland 2 

Missouri 3 

New York 7 

Rhode Island 3 

Washington 1 

Babies in man; 

Louisiana 1 

West Virginia 1 

Bocky Mountain spotted or tick fever; 

Idaho 7 

Montana 10 

Nevada 6 

Oregon 15 

Bcabies: 

Maryland 7 

Oregon 9 

Beptic sore throat; 

California 32 

Illinois 13 

Louisiana - 1 

Maryland 7 

Michigan 27 

Missouri 10 

Montana 2 

New York 36 

North Carolina 10 

Ohio 155 

Oklahoma ‘ 44 

Oregon 3 

Rhode Island 6 

Tetanus; 

California 4 

Maryland 1 

Missouri 1 

New York 7 

Oklahoma » — 1 

Rhode Island - 1 

Trachoma: 

California 10 

Dlinois 4 

Louisiana 1 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Trachoma— Continued; 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma * 

Wisconsin 

Trichinosis: 

California 

Maryland 

New York 

Tularaemia: 

Illinois- 

Louisiana — 

Missouri-. 

Montana 

North Carolina 

Typhus fever: 

New York 

Undulant fever: 

California 

Illinois-. 

Louisiana- 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Mexico 

New York 

Ohio 

Washington 

Vincent's angina: 

JUiuols 

Maine 

Maryland 

New York 

Oregon. 

Whooping cough: 

('alifornia 

lUalu)-- 

Illinois 

liouusiuna 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada-- 

New Mexico 

New York- 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma * 

Oregon 

Rhode Island 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

’ Exclusive of New York City. 


Cages 

82 

88 

1 

2 

6 

9 

2 

3 
2 
8 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

7 

22 

5 
1 
1 
2 
5 

8 
1 

16 

14 

4 

1 

2 

15 
>70 

5 

1, 773 
299 
735 
25 
222 
132 
855 
177 
160 
135 
28 
105 
2, 0G6 
740 
391 
45 
60 
42 
562 
367 
445 
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June 5, 1981 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
83,370,000. The estimated population of the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,825,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended May 16 y 193 iy and May 17 y 1030 



1931 

1930 

Esti- 
mated ex- 
pectancy 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

4a StatM - __ _____ 

7W 

400 

* 21,232 

9, OOrf 

120 

(>2 

21 

T), 401 

2, 409 

m 

112 

190 

31 

671 

1 

1 

SS8 

408 

19,374 

7, 774 

175 

78 

38 

3, 468 
1,424 

1,208 

130 

2.38 

61 

m 

0 

0 


07 citioa. __ _ ^ _ __ __ . 

76i 

Measles: 

44 States - - 

07 rdtioa _ ... . . _ _ . _ _ 


Meningococcus meningitis: 

4a Sfcataa ... __ __ _ ^ ___ _ 


07nitlfta ___ ^ 


Poliomyelitis: 

4n StntoH . . __ . 


Scarlet fever: 

4fl fitfttAS _ _ _ __ __ _ _ . 


07 oitlea __ , __ 

X,294 

Small pox: 

4a stftt.M _ _ . . ... _ _ . 

fl7f!itleii,. ^ __ _ . 

65 

Typhoid fever: 

AdRtAtm , . ___ __ _ _ _ - - .. ' 

07 pJtlea __ _ __ ___ __ _ _ _ i 

34 

Deaths reported 

Inllucnia and pneumonia: 

OP oHioa __ _ _ 

6mall()ox: 

00 cities , -r ,---r 


Memphis, Tenn 





City reports for week ended May 16, 1931 

The ''estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, polioinyelltia, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It Is based on reports to the Public llealth Service during the past nlno years It is in most Instances 
the median number of cases reported in the correspondmg weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
Include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic (leriods 
are excluded, and the estimated extiectaucy is the moan number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepldemio years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the u.sual trend. For some of the disca.ses given In the 
table the available data were not sufiioieut to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 
! monia, 
deaths 
reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

exfiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Casas 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

NSW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Pnrtlfl.7id 

11 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

9 

9 

New Hampshire: 
Concord, 

0 

0 


0 

37 

0 

0 












Junes, mi 
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aty reports for week ended May 16, 1961 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

7nflHan«a 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect* 

ancy 

Oases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Moxnps, 

cases 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND— 
continued 









Vermont: 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

n 

0 

Burllnfiton 

2 

0 

0 



0 


0 

Massachu^tts: 

Boston 

63 

30 

g 

1 


98 


22 

Fall River 

3 

2 

0 


18 

3 

1 


12 

2 

1 



22 


'V^orcester 

8 

3 

2 


1 0 

10 

2 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

8 

1 

0 



1 

1 

Providence , 

7 

5 

2 


1 

71 

2 

7 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

0 

8 

0 


0 

18 

22 

1 

2 

Hartford 

5 

5 

3 


0 

2 


New Haven 

89 

1 

0 



m 

10 


MIDDLE ATLAJITIC 







New York: 

Budalo. 

17 

9 

7 


1 

851 

1,842 

90 

1 

1 

9 

New York 

324 

239 

109 

1 

11 

4 

162 

3 

0 

R ochester ------ 

13 

4 


pyra/'-tlSO . T - - 

16 

3 

0 



New Jersey: 

Camden.---.—— 

4 

6 

0 



2 

G 

2 

Newark,, 

83 

15 

8 

i 

1 

18 

0 

12 

3 

4 

Trenton ------ 

5 

2 

0 


1 


Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pitta hurgh 

113 

65 

55 

15 

1 

2 

3 

0 

8 

1 

5 

A 

801 

110 

9 

26 

53 

10 

47 

89 

Reading”^, . 

7 


2 

BAST NORin CENTRAL 







Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

4 

5 

1 


0 

117 

249 

11 


7 

niAVf^lf^Tld _ _ - - _ 

224 

21 

11 

12 

1 

3 

1 

0 

17 

2 

Cnlinnhiis 

18 

3 

1 

Toledo 

24 

3 

2 


2 

0 

Indiana* 

Fort Wayne 

8 

1 

2 


0 

12 

551 

7 

Indianapolis 

35 

3 

0 


1 


a 

2 

South Bend — 

4 

1 

0 



Terre Haute 

3 

0 

0 



9 

0 

0 

RUnois: 

rJhlftftgn _ 

143 

81 

0 

84 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

783 

67 

33 

2 

89 

46 

4 

Springfield 

5 


3 

61 

10 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit — 

119 

41 

19 


22 

2 

3 

Q 

Flint 

47 

2 

1 



Grand Rapids. -- 
Wi8Con5ln: 

Kenosha — — 

3 

1 

0 


0 

24 

0 

1 0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

128 

67 

490 

2 

Madison — — 

17 

! 0 

6 




MllwankeA _ __ 

126 

10 

0 


■HHKb 

302 

a 

7 

RAcine ' „ 

7 

1 

0 


n 

0 

SuiH^rior . . — — 

4 

0 

0 




1 

1 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 








Minnesota: 

Duluth — 

8 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

1 

Minneapolis 

104 

12 

4 


1 

248 

129 

0 

125 

3 

0 

0 

Q 

St. Paul- 

79 

8 

0 



1 

Q 

Iowa: 

Da ven port . . — 

1 

0 

0 



Des Moines 

1 

1 

2 



0 


Sioux City 

! 16 

0 

1 



2 

35 

0 


Waterloo 

4 

0 

0 



0 


Missouri: 

Kansas City..— 

16 

3 

8 



819 

9 

7 

4 

St. Josflph .__ 

1 

0 

4 


0 

2 

St. Louis 

22 1 

80 

17 


HHi 

11 

19 

12 
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City reports for week ended May 16, 1961 — Continued 


Jane 5, 1931 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths^ 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

Cases 

Cases 

Dc'aths 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ixirted 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 



expect- 

reported 

reported 

reported 

reported 



ancy 







WEST NOBTH TEN- 

TRAir-contlnued 



i 



1 



North Dakota: 









Fargo 

2 

0 

0 


0 


i hi 

0 

Grand Forks^ 

! 0 

0 

0 



0 

1 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen 

3 

0 

0 



6 

0 


Sioux Falls 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 


Nebraska: 








Om^a 

16 

2 

i 2 


1 0 

1 ’ 

29 

7 

Kansas: 







Topeka 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

45 

4 

1 

Wichita 

16 

1 

5 


0 

8 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 




I 



Delaware: 







t 


Wilmington 

3 

2 

0 


0 

40 

794 

6 

0 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

1 

49 

20 

12 

1 

2 

33 

22 

3 

0 

niimherUind 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 


0 

8 

0 

District of Columbia: 





Washington 

15 

12 

6 

2 

1 

353 

0 

7 

Viri^ia: 

Lynchburg 

16 

0 

0 


0 

11 

0 

1 

Norfolk 

10 

1 

0 


0 

270 

0 

2 

Kichmoud 

0 

1 

2 


0 

208 

1 

2 

Roanoke 

10 

0 

0 


0 

15 

3 

4 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

Wheeling 

13 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

North Carolina: 







Raleigh 

1 3 

1 

0 


0 

54 

0 

1 

Wilmington 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

Winston-Salem . . 

ol 

0 

1 


1 

127 

6 

0 

South Carolina: 






Charleston ... 

0 

0 

0 

22 

i 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

7 

Greenville - 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 








A tlftntA 

6 

2 

4 

11 

2 

34 

0 

10 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Savannah 

6 

0 

1 

13 

0 

10 

9 

! 

2 

Florida: 






Miami 

12 

1 

3 


0 

124 

0 

0 

Tampa 

6 

1 

1 


0 

34 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 






Kentucky: 









Covington 

0 

1 

1 


0 

8 

0 

3 

Tennessee: 






Memphis........ 

7 

2 

2 


4 

111 1 

8 

8 

Nashville.....*... 

1 

1 

0 


1 

87 

0 

5 

Alabama: 









Birmingham 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

6 

0 

3 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery i 

11 

0 

0 



0 

0 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






Arkansas; 









Fort Smith 

6 

0 ^ 

0 



0 

0 


Little Rock 

0 

0 

0 


0 

3 

13 

3 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans 

8 

8 

11 

2 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Shreveport. 

8 

1 

1 


0 

0 

2 

1 

Oklahoma: 









Muskogee _ . 

2 

0 

1 

11 


0 

8 


Oklahoma City.. 
Texas: 

8 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

10 

Dallas . - 

34 

3 

8 


0 

1 

11 

6 

Fort Worth 

17 

1 

3 


2 

1 

0 

1 

Galveston. 

0 

0 

1 


0 

4 

0 

2 

BCouston 

2 

4 

2 


0 

14 

0 

4 

San Antonio 

6 

1 

1 


2 

26 

0 

10 
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City reports for week ended May 16 ^ 1931 — Continued 



Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Arizona: 

Pheonix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City._ 
Nevada: 

Keno 


Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Salem 

California: 

Los Angelos 

Sacramento 

San Francisco 


Scarlet fever 


Division, State, 
and city 


Smallpox 


Cases, Cases, sis, Cases, cough, 

esti- Cases osti- Cases Deaths deaths osti- Cases Deaths cases 

mated re- mated re- re- re- mated re- re- ro- 

ezpect- ported expect- ported ported ported expoct- ported ported* ported 
ancy nncy aucy 


Whoop- 

cough, 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 


Burlington 

Massachusetts. 

Boston 

Fall River. 


New York 
Rochester. 
Syraoose.. 



24 34 0 

284 459 0 

10 87 0 

10 30 0 
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Ciiy reports for week ended May 16 , 1931 — Continued 


June 5^ 1931 



Scarlet fever 


SinalliM)! 

Tuber- 

1 Typhoid fever 












Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Coses, 



ciilo- 

SIS, 

1 

1 Cases, 



Deaths, 

anddty 

estl- 

Cases 

esti* 

Oases 

Deaths 

deaths 

I esti- 

Casea 

Deaths 

ca^s 

all 

mated 

re* 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ro- 

j mated 

ro- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect* 

ported 

exi)ect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 



HIDPL® STLANTIO— 












continued 












New Jersey; 












Camden 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

64 

0 

22 

101 

47 

Newark 

28 

49 

u 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Trenton 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Oi 

Pennsylvania; 






^ \ 

Philadelpliia.„. 

92 

202 

0 

0 

0 i 

32 

2 

1 

0 

22 

496 

Plttfibiirgli 

29 

102 

0 

0 

0 

9 

i 0 

0 

0 

20 

169 

Beading ---! 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

21 

EAST NOBTH 





1 ^ 




CENTBAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

16 

55 

3 

0 

0 

11 

I 1 

0 

0 

2 

115 

Cleveland 

40 

85 

0 

1 

0 

17 

1 

0 

0 

30 

190 

Columbus 

8 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

95 

Toledo 

11 

9 

1 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

13 

1 67 

Indiana: 








Fort Wayne— 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

18 

Indianapolis— 
South Bond... 

13 

30 

6 

28 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

49 


4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Torre Haute— 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 19 

Illinois: 












Chloago 

116 

299 

2 

1 

0 

37 

2 

1 

1 

44 

653 

BpringUeld 

Michigan; 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 


« 

1 

0 

0 

1 25 

Detroit 

111 

168 

1 

0 

0 

28 

1 

0 

0 

104 

261 

Flint 

0 

31 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

17 

Grand Rapids. 

10 

12 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

29 

Wisconsin: 












RmifMha 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

Madison 

3 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Milwaukee 

29 

33 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

13 

95 

Baoine 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11 

Superior 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

WEST NORTH 








[ 

CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

20 

Minneapolis... 

81 

7 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 20 

102 

Bt. Paul. 

21 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

24 

59 

Iowa: 








Davenport 

Dos Moines 

Siniix (bty 

1 

1 

1 

5 



0 

0 


0 


8 

2 

0 

2 

11 



0 

0 


2 

38 

14 

0 

7 



0 

0 


4 


Waterloo 

2 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


5 


Missouri: 











Kansas City 

17 

8 

1 

0 

0 

7 

® 1 

0 

0 

9 

98 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

8 

S 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

81 

167 

I 2 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

35 

201 

North Dakota: 





! 







Fargo 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Grand Forks. . 
South Dakota: 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 













A Kor/liMan 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

Nebraska: 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

8 










65 

Omaha.,. V 

8 

4 

4 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Kansas; 











21 

Topeka - ^ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Wichita 

8 

0 

1 

19 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

4 

32 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 











20 

Wilmington.. - 

4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

2 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

87 

38 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 

3 

2 

38 

204 

Cumberland 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Frederick 

0 

0 

o| 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 9 

a 
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City reports for week ended May Id, 1981 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


SOUTH ATLANTIC— 

continued 

District of Col.: 

Wasiiington--. 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

(Charleston 

Wheeling— 
North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington... 
Winston-Salem 
South Carolina. 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

Tampa 

2EAST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Tennessee, 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama' 

Birmingham-.- 

Mobile.. 

Montgomery. . 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans.. - 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma* 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma City 
Texas: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio... 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana; 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver... 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque.. 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 


Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Tuber- 

Whoop* 


Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis. Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

oases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 

expect- 

ancy 

ported expect' 
ancy 

ported 

ported 

ported expect- 
ancy 

ported 

ported 

ported 























































June 6, ld31 


CHy report# /or week ended May 16, 1931 — Continued 


Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Division, State, Gases, 
and city esti- 


Typhoid fever 


■ ■ - Tuber- Whoop- 

culo" ing 

Gases, Gases, sis, Case^, cough, 

esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths deaths esti- Cases Deaths cases 

mated re- mated re- re- le- inaled re- re- re- causes 

expect- ported expect- ported ported poi ted e\i)ect- ported fiojted jwled 
ancy ancy I anev 


MOUNTAiK—contd. 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 
Nevada; 

Reno 


Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Salem 

California: 

Los Angeles... 

Sacramento 

San Francisco.. 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Oonnectlcut: 
Bridgeport - 
Hartford. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York; 

New York 

Rochester 

Now Jersey: 

Newark 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburgh... 


Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 1 

Cleveland 1 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis 5 

Illinois: 

Chicago 10 

Springfield 1 

Michigan; 

Detroit 3 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota; 

Minneapolis 1 

Missouri; 

Kansas City 1 

St. Joseph 0 

St. Louis 2 

North Dakota: 

Fargo ............... 1 


Letharpic en- 
coplialilis 

Pellagra 

l\di(mjvclitls (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Cases 

esfi* 

inah'd 

expect- 

ancy 

C ases 

Deaths 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 



tni 
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CUy reports for meek ended May 16 ^ Continued 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
ceph^itis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelttls (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 


Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 

naltirnnrA 

2 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

0 




0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 



0 

1 

■ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

■WinstoTi-SAlAm 

0 

0 



0 

1 

0 


0 

South Carolina: 

Charlftst.nn 

0 

0 

■ 

M 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coinmhift- 

1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Georgia: 

AtlantA , __ .. _ __ 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

.3 

0 


0 

0 

Savannah 1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 


Florida; 

Tampa ^ ^ 

0 

0 

■1 


1 

1 


■ 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 

Memphis l . _ _ _ . _ _ . _ _ 

1 

0 


0 



0 

1 

0 

Alabama: 

■Rirmingham _ . 

1 

1 


1 


1 

0 

0 


Mohila 

0 

0 




1 

0 


0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 







I 


Arkansas* 

Littlfl Rrtfilc 1 _ 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


m 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans __ _ 

4 

1 


0 

2 

2 

0 

H 

0 

Oklahoma: , 

Oklahoma City _ ’ 

0 


■ 

0 


■ 

■1 

m 

0 

Texas; 

Dallas 

0 


0 



■ 

■ 

H 

0 

Uouston - 

0 






0 


0 

PACinc 

Oregon: 

Portland 

0 

■ 

0 

0 


i 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles * 

0 

1 

■ 



1 

1 

■1 

0 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

2 


0 

1 

0 











* Typhus fever: 3 cases; 2 cases at Savannah, Qa., and 1 case at Little Rock, Ark, 

> Rabies (m man); 2 cases and 2 deaths; 1 case and 1 death at Memphis, Tenn., and 1 case and 1 deathat 
Los Anjceles, Calif. 


The following tables give tlio rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5-wcek period ended May 16, 1931, compared with those for a like period ended 
May 17, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are estimated 
mid-year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 1930 
census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 31,500,000 
estimated population. 
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Juno 5, 1031 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, April U to May 16, 1931 — Ann}ial rates 
per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1930 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended-* 



Apr. 

18, 

1931 

Apr. 

19, 

1930 

Apr. 

'iT), 

1931 

Apr 

26, 

1930 

May 

2, 

1931 

May 

3, 

1930 

May 

9, 

1931 

May 

10. 

1930 

May 

10, 

1931 

May 

17, 

1930 

98 cities 

66 

86 

53 

91 

63 

i: 

83 i 

*67 

77 

*62 

i 74 

New England 

‘ 79 

' 119 

.•58 

85 

36 

82 ' 

<35 

65 

88 

106 

Middle Atlantic 

62 

83 

46 

99 

61 

72 1 

61 

85 

58 

74 

East North (’eutrai 

83 

96 

58 

113 

84 

130 

82 

103 

72 

91 

West North Central 

63 

87 

67 

68 

.57 

6S 1 

71 

45 

71 

74 

South Atlantic 

fif) 

64 

r.i 

64 

69 ; 

50 i 

63 

(,2 

65 

54 

East South Oential 

•2Z 

18 

23 

48 

(, 

0 1 

41 ! 

6 

17 

36 

West South Central 

74 

206 

71 

101 

68 

94 ' 

108 ! 

73 

81 

1 66 

Mountain 

17 

9 

26 

88 

26 

44 1 

*28 

70 


1 85 

Pacific 

43 

30 

03 

49 

53 

61 

01 

49 

*73 

1 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


98 cities 

1,316 

1,227 1 

1, 342 

1, 356 

1,250 

1,293 

*1,308 

1,411 

*1, 407 

1,255 

New England 

1, 349 

1.62S ! 

1, 286 

1.710 ji 

964 


<1, 103 

2,303 

1, 166 1 

1,843 

Middle Atlantic 

1. W3 

LO**? 1 

1,418 1 

1. 192 ' 

1,411 

1,2.H4 

; 1,433 

1, 295 

1, 486 1 

1,337 

East N orth ( Jentral 

790 

1,074 j 

1, 075 

999 j 

897 

1, 005 

1,102 

927 

1,313 ] 

814 

West North Ccntial 

5S9 

1. mw 1 

830 

1, 352 1 

777 

1, 003 

1,010 

1,269 

1, 396 i 

831 

South Atlantic 

4,343 

1,089 1 

4.049 

1,3(K» 

3,871 1 

1,188 

3,5.^»3 ! 

1,298 

3, 365 ! 

1,228 

East South rontnil 

1,012 

2!*9 i 

1 , eoo 

407 ! 

1, 426 

185 

1,263 

412 

1,234 

859 

West South Central 

101 

502 I 

139 

' 592 t 

156 

731 

152 

711 

166 i 

735 

Mountain 

923 

6, 793 

CCl 

1 8,802 

661 

5,912 

» 676 

9,128 

631 

6, 652 

Pacific 

1 

417 

1,800 

517 

2,007 

505 

1, 773 

501 

1, 992 

»67S 

1,670 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

382 

1 298 i' 

405 

1 1 
j 262 j 

308 

296 

*390 

258 

>390 

226 

New England 

684 

402 ‘ 

575 

348 1 

.582 

m 

<631 

310 

006 

261 

Middle Athmlic 

415 

262 

488 

, 1 

409 

285 

418 

206 

439 

222 

East North Central ■ 

38.1 

391 

432 

! 3i*o ; 

402 

391 

439 

318 

464 

308 

Wiat North Central 1 

618 

3Ml 1 

469 

! 248 ' 

480 

.38-1 

440 

2:48 

383 

262 

South Atlantic 

306 

302 , 

304 

248 : 

273 

294 

276 

242 

243 

172 

East South Central 

582 

143 , 

396 

126 

407 

132 

2.50 

138 

337 

24 

West South Central 

112 


98 

69 

132 

116 

10.5 

94 

108 

73 

Mountain 

278 i 

1 352 ' 

191 

229 

191 

361 

»177 

370 

1.57 

229 

Pacific 

116 1 


8(1 

176 

94 

109 

lOG 

130 

>127 

128 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


98 cities 

22 

27 

21 

30 

27 

27 

>15 

24 

>17 

22 

New ICngland 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

2 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

East North Central 

19 

23 

20 

18 

10 

21 

6 

22 

23 

16 

West North Central 

92 

139 

71 

145 

125 

132 

78 

101 

75 

126 

South Atlantic 

10 

4 

6 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

6 

4 

East South Central 

52 

18 

35 

42 

.58 

36 

41 

6 

12 

72 

West South Central 

05 

70 

98 

38 

101 

31 

64 

38 

41 

21 

Mountain 

0 

26 

17 

97 

0 

150 

•0 

79 

17 

62 

Pacific 

27 

71 

41 

109 

51 

73 

12 

83 

>27 

47 


* The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used ore evStimatod as of July 1, 103J, and 103U, respectively. 

* Pawtucket, R. L, Billings, Mont.; and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

> Tacoma, Wash , not Included. 

* Pawtucket, R, I., not included. ^ , 

I Billings, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from dtiest April H to May 16, 19Sl~Annual rate® 
per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1 930 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended-^ 



Apr. 

I’di 

X- 

1930 

Apr. 

26, 

1031 

Apr. 

26, 

1930 

May 

mi 


May 

1931 

May 

10, 

1030 

May 

16, 

1931 

May 

17, 

1930 

98 cities 

5 

6 

3 

6 

6 

6 

>6 

6 

•6 

8 

Xew England 

2 

7 

2 

6 

7 

2 

<6 

0 

6 

10 

Middle Atlantic 

4 

2 

4 

5 

7 

3 

6 

4 

6 

7 


2 

2 

2 

6 

4 

6 

2 

2 

2 

3 

West North Central 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

8 

■a 

8 

South Atlantic 

8 

22 

2 

12 

14 

6 

8 

16 


14 

■ 'jfiM •^•*1 i j| t merTTiitTnHWHI 

12 

6 

6 


12 

24 

6 

18 


42 

n >( « mW-! «T if jfi wmipw 

7 

7 

0 

24 

0 

21 

7 

3 

■9 

36 


9 

18 

9 


0 

63 

•0 

18 


0 

ujiliyB 

10 

8 

4 

4 

6 

e 

8 

20 

iQ 

2 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

17 

ir. 

13 

12 

11 

9 

i 12 

0 

»8 

8 

New England 

7 

7 

7 

12 

7 

6 

* 5 

10 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

12 

14 

12 

0 

12 

9 

11 

10 

7 

7 

East. North Central , _ 

10 

12 

6 

H 

5 

7 

11 

9 

5 

4 

West North Central 

29 

18 

18 

9 

12 

9 

6 

3 

9 

8 

South Atlantic 

32 

22 

10 

12 

20 

16 

22 

C 

16 

20 

East South Central 

76 

68 

44 

39 

19 

19 

50 

13 

50 

39 

W'est South Central 

45 

26 

55 

25 

38 

21 

14 

28 

7 

4 

Mountain 

17 

0 

17 

18 

26 

0 

•28 

0 

9 

0 

PadSc 

10 

2 

6 

0 

2 

5 

7 

7 


12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

161 

149 

137 

140 

121 

136 

» 117 

133 

ng 

102 

New England 

mm 

lf.O 

132 

189 

154 

ini 

* 135 

131 

113 


Middle Atlantic.., 


180 

1G5 


141 

ii;3 

144 

17G 

121 


East North Central......... 


114 

98 


77 

107 

87 

92 

74 


West North Central........ 

244 

150 

230 

81 

180 

114 

121 

126 

103 


South Atlantic 

188 

202 

168 

TTl 

180 


130 

132 

126 


East South Central... •«.... 

200 

207 

126 

227 

120 

123 

120 

142 

126 


West South Central......... 

173 

121 

145 

132 

152 

110 

114 

164 

114 


Mountain 

113 

167 

HU 


Cl 

62 

■toy] 

123 

78 


Paolflo 

67 

87 


m 

46 

42 

70 

52 

*56 



s Pawtucket, R. I.; Billings, Mont.; and Boise, Idaho, not included. 
» Tacoma. Wash., not included. 

* Pawtucket, R. I., not Included. 

* Billings, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 
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CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended May 9, 1931 . — The 
Department of Pensions and National Health reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended May 9, 1931, as follows: 


Provinces 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

fever 

Influenza 

Poliomy- 

elitis 

Sm*illpox 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prince Edward Island * 






Nova Scotia ........ 


3 1 

i 



New Brunswick > 






Quebec ... ......... ... 

1 




21 

fHitario ... 



1 

17 

10 

Manitolra - - 




4 

3 

Saskat(*howau 




7 


Alberta 



1 


i 

British Columbia * ....... 


1 




Total 

1 

3 

2 

28 

36 


> No case of any diM‘'iSe included in the table was reported diirini; the week 


Qxiehec Proinnce — Communicable diseases — Week ended May 16, 
1931. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain cominimicable diseases for the week ended 
May 16, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases i 

Disease 

Cases 

Chtcknii pnr , _ 

45 

Puerperal sept iceii ua.... 

1 

Diphtheria 

24 ' 

Scarlel f(*\or.- - .... 

64 

Erysipelas 

7 ' 

Tuberculosis.. 

52 

German measles 

12 I 

Typhoid fe\er 

0 

Measles 

626 ' 

Whooping cough - - 

20 






Quebec Pronnee — Vital statistics — March, 1031 . — Births, deaths, 
and marriages for the month of March, 1931, in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, with deaths from certain specified causes, are shown 


in the following table: 


Estimated population 2,782.500 

Births f), 727 

Birth lato per 1,000 population 28 5 

Deaths 3,030 

Death rate per 1,000 population — . 12 8 

Marriages 353 

Deaths under 1 year. - - - 7<i8 

Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births 1 14. 2 

Deaths from— 

Cancer — 198 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 9 

Diabetes 34 

Diarrhea 127 

Diphtheria 18 

Heart disease ....... 32i 

6T615* — ^31 3 (13S5) 


Deaths from— 

Influenza 187 

Lethargic* ciurplKilitis — 1 

AleiisU's 6 

Nephritis 188 

Pneiimoniii 306 

I’lierpei id state - 38 

Scarlet fever - 9 

Syphilis 18 

Traflie ----- . 18 

'rubereulosis (pulmonary)- 244 

Tiibereulosis (ot her form — 55 

Typhoid fever 14 

Violence-.. - 68 

Whooping cough 28 
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CUBA 


Provinces — Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended April 
193L — During the four weeks ended April 11, 1931, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as 
follows: 


Disease 

Pinar del 
Rio 

Habana 

Matan* 

zas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Oriente 

Total 

Cnnrpr _ 




2 

1 

IIIIIH 

m 

Chicken pox 

2 

66 

■HHKjl 

41 

10 



Diphtheria 


13 


3 




Malaria 


2 


1 

2 



Measles 


70 


18 




Paratyphoid fever 




1 




Scarlet fover 

2 

7 




mMHin 


Typhoid fever 

1 

16 


87 

8 

17 

■ 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Vital statistics — 1929 and 1920. — ^According to the annual report of 
the registrar of births, marriages, and deaths, the estimated popula- 
tion of Newfoundland and Labrador was 275,888 on January 1, 1931, 
as compared with 263,033 in 1921. These figures include about 4,000 
in Labrador for each year. 

During the year 1930 births showed a decrease of 91 as compared 
with 1929, deaths a decrease of 194, and marriages a decrease of 19. 
The death rate was 13.9 per 1,000 population and the infant mortality 
rate per 1,000 births was 134.77. There were 573 deaths from 
general tuberculosis in 1930, as compared with 614 in 1929, and 232 
deaths from cancer as compared with 221 during the previous year. 
Cancer has shown a steady increase in the last 10 years. The cause 
of the greatest number of deaths during the year 1930 w^as tubercu- 
losis, the pulmonary form causing 468 and other types of the disease 
105 deaths. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — Aprils 1921. — During the month of April, 
1931, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported in the 
Virgin Islands as follows; 

St. Thomas and St. John: Cases. 

Chicken pox 2 

Oonorrhea.,.. 1 

Pellagra 3 

Syphilis 6 


St. Croix: Cases. 

Chicken pox 8 

Filtirlasis 1 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diseases — April, 1931 , — During the month of April, 
1931, certain communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia as 
follows: 












Lipinne Islands: 
Ifoilo 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE 

[O indicates cases; D, deaths, P, present] 
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June 5, 1931 
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lOQUQUftOftUP 



Plague-infected rats.. 
Peru (see table below). 
Senegal (see table below). 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUB— Contimied 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 













































SMALLPOX 
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Junes, 1031 



Beports incomplete. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P» present] 


June 5« 1881 


,394 







CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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7une 8, 1081 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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On Feb. 27. 1831, the Director Oen^l of Public Health of Guatemala reports an unusual outbreak of typhus fever in a small village in Guatemala. 



tSet aunjc 


6681 




CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER — Continued 

YELLOW FEVER 

[C indicates cases, D, deaths; P. present] 
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P UBLIC HE ALTH REPORTS 

VOL. 46 ^NE 12, 1931 NO. 24 

CURRENT PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN 
THE UNITED STATES' 

April 28-May 23, 1931 

The prevalence of certain important ci^mmiiiiicable diseases, as 
indicated by weekly telegraphic reports from State health depart- 
ments to the Public Health Service, is summarized in this report. 
The underlying statistical data are published weekly in the Public 
Health Keports under the section entitled “Prevalence of Disease/^ 
Meningococcus meningitis . — A decrease in the incidence of menin- 
gococcus meningitis was apparent in all geographic regions during 
the 4-week period ended May 23. The number of cases reported 
(573) was 71 per cent of the number reported in 1930, and only 
about 50 per cent of the number in 1929 for the corresponding period. 

A possible exception to the favorable picture is seen in the South 
Atlantic States, where the number of cases for the current period is 
33 per cent in excess of the number for the corresponding period of 
last year. This unfavorable comparison with last year is the result 
of a building-up process which has covered a period of several months, 
as is shown by the last line in the following table: 

Cases of meningococcus meningitis reported from South Atlantic States 


4-week period ended— 



Jan 31 

Feb. 28 

Mar. 28 

Apr 23 

May 23 

Cases dJFing period in: 

i9;n 

1030 

Ratio of 1031 cases to 1930 cases 

40 

GO 

0 67 

75 

100 

0.71 

68 

81 

0 84 

64 

62 

1 03 

60 

45 

1.33 


The numbers involved are small, and meningitis is somewhat 
erratic in its movements, hence no forecast would be warranted at 
this time. Nevertheless the situation merits watching, not because 
of the immediate prospect, but because of possible developments 
next autumn and winter. 

Poliomyelitis . — During recent months the poliomyelitis situation 
has been decidedly more favorable in relation to the preceding year 
than was the case last autumn. During the 4-week period ended 
May 23 the reported number of cases (87) was below the figure for 
the preceding 3^ear (93) for the first time in a year. In other words, 

* From the Office of Statistical Investigations, V S. Public Health Ser\ice. The number of States 
included for the various diseases are as folbws Typhcid fever, 47. poli imyoliiis, 48; meningwowus 
ingitis, 48; smallpox, 48; measles, 4?, diphiheiia. 47, scadst fever. 47, influenia, 30 States aud New York 
City, The District of Columbia is counte.i ai a Slate in the.so reports. 

57616“— 31 1 (1401) 
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the epidemic wave appears to be on the wane, although a normal 
seasonal rise during the coming warm months is to be expected. 

The West North Central group of States are a possible exception 
to the general favorable picture, 19 cases having been reported in 
this section during the last eight weeks as compared with 2 for the 
period last year. It is difficult to interpret these figures, however, 
as that region reported a very abnormal incidence in 1930, the 
number of cases actually having dropped to zero in the period ended 
April 21, 1930, six months before the crest of a heavy epidemic. 

Scarlet Jever . — The reported number of cases of scarlet fever 
(21,399) was< about 35 per cent in excess of that for last year. In 
New England and in the Great Lakes region the excess approxi- 
mated 40 per cent. This appears to have been a scarlet fever winter 
in all regions except the Mountain and Pacific. 

Smallpox . — The current reported incidence of smallpox (3,423 
cases) is about 62 per cent of last year’s number. All regions share 
in this favorable comparison except the South Central States, which 
are about on a par with last year. 

The reported attack rates show wide differences. Whereas the 
rate for the reporting area as a whole was 28 per million population, 
the individual regions rank as follows; 

Reported cases per million population 


West North Central 75. 8 

East and West South Central 41. 3 

^ast North Central 40. 8 

Mountain and Pacific 29. 5 

South Atlantic 3. 0 

New England and Middle Atlantic 1. 1 


, ^Within the individual regions, there are wide variations also. 

Typhoid Jever . — The reported incidence of typhoid fever (717 
cases) was loss than in the corresponding period of either of the last 
two years. 

Injluenza . — The influenza outbreak of last winter and spring has 
largely abated in most regions, although the current reports (3,983 
cases) are still 24 per cent in excess of last year’s experience. New 
.England has declined to 0.6 of last year’s level, but the remaining 
regions, particularly the West North Central group, stUl show signs 
of an excess. 

Diphtheria . — For the country as a whole, the present year continues 
to maintain record breaking lows in diphtheria incidence. The 
number of reported cases (3,475) is about 86 per cent of last year’s 
figure. The South Central and far Western groups, however, show 
excesses over last year of 18 per cent and 31 per cent, respectively. 

Mortality f all causes . — The mortality in large cities reporting to 
the Census Bureau averaged 11.9 per thousand population, annual 
basis, as compared with 12.5 for the corresponding period last year* 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER (EASTERN TYPE) 

TRANSMISSION BY THE AMERICAN DOG TICK (Dermacentor variabilis} 

By R. E. Dyke, Surgeon, L. F. Badqee and A. Rttmeeich, Passed Assistant 
SurgeonSt United States Public Health Service 

A disease occurring in certain sections of the Eastern States has 
recently been described by the authors. The clinical similarity of 
this disease to Rocky Mountain spotted fever and its differentiation 
from endemic typhus, both clinically and epidemiologically, were 
pointed out (1). Immunologically, in animals, this disease is indis- 
tinguishable from Rocky Mountain spotted fever and distinct from 
both European and endemic typhus (Brill's disease). However, 
certain variations have been noted in animals inoculated with the 
virus of the disease recently described for the Eastern States when 
compared with animals inoculated with a strain of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever obtained from Montana. In general, these differences 
apparently indicate that the eastern type virus is somewhat less 
virulent than the western type virus with which it has been compared 
(2). With these differences in mind, it seems necessary at the present 
time to refer to the disease as noted in the East as the eastern type 
of Rocky Mountain spotted fever in contrast to the western type of 
the disease. 

In 1902 Wilson and Chowning (3) (4) suggested that the spotted 
fever of Montana might be transmitted by the wood tick. In 1906 
Ricketts (5) began the studies which definitely established the part 
played by the tick in the transmission of spotted fever. King (6), 
independently, transmitted the disease to guinea pigs by the bite of 
ticks. In 1908 McCalla (7) published the results of an experiment 
performed by Doctor Brereton and himself in Boise, Idalio, in 1905. 
He removed a tick from a spotted-fever patient and produced the 
disease in two volunteers by permitting the tick to feed upon them. 

In 1907 Ricketts (8) allowed ticks {Dermacentor andersoni) in the 
nymphal stage to feed on guinea pigs infected with spotted fever. 
After moulting to the adult had taken place, these ticks were fed on 
noninfected guinea pigs, which developed spotted fever. In a sub- 
sequent publication Ricketts (9) showed that the tick D, andersoni 
may receive its infection in the larval stage and remain infective 
through the nymphal stage, and that the virus may also be trans- 
mitted by an infected female to her larvae through the egg. 

Ricketts's observations were of especial importance, since in nature 
it is probably very unusual for this tick to feed on more than one host 
in each stage of its existence. To be of importance in the transmis- 
sion of spotted fever from animal to animal in nature, or from animal 
to man, the tick must receive its infection in one stage and transmit 
it in some subsequent stage or stages. 
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In 1909, Ricketts (10) reported tlie successful transmisdon of 
spotted fever by Dermacentor modeatm and, in 1911, Maver (11) 
reported the transmission of the disease by the American dog tick, 
Dermacentor mriabilis. In M averts experiments the ticks were 
infected in the larval stage and transmitted the disease in the nymphal 
stage and later in the adult stage. She also showed that Dermacentor 
marginaius and Amhlyomma americanum could be infected in the 
larval stage and later transmit the infection in the nymphal stage. 

As a part of the studies on the spotted fever type of infection 
reported by the authors (1) (2) as occurring in the eastern part of 
the United States, attempts have been made to transmit this type of 
the disease by the American dog tick {Dermacentor variabilis). This 
tick has a wide distribution in the eastern part of the United States 
and is the common tick in the areas where the eastern type of spotted 
fever has been found. 

Larvae from one female tick {Dermacentor variabilis) were fed on 
a guinea pig (H~70) which had been inoculated with virus from the 
H strain isolated from a human case of the eastern type of spotted 
fever (2). The original female tick from which these larvae were 
derived was secured, already engorged, from a section of northern 
Virginia where spotted fever (eastern type) was known to be present. 
Since all of the larvae from this tick were fed on the infected guinea pig 
it can not be stated definitely that this tick was not already infected 
when found. Guinea pig H-70 developed a febrile reaction on the 
day the larvae were applied and died eight days later. The engorged 
larvae recovered from guinea pig H-70 were stored to await moulting. 
Approximately one month after moulting from larvae the nymphs 
were placed for feeding on a fresh guinea pig. This guinea pig 
developed a febrile reaction three days after the nymphs were attached 
and died eight days later. Four engorged nymphs were taken after 
dropping from this guinea pig, emulsified in 4 cubic centimeters of 
normal saline, and 2 cubic centimeters of the emulsion injected into 
each of two fresh guinea pigs. One of these guinea pigs developed 
a fever in 24 hours and died four days after inoculation. The second 
guinea pig developed a febrile reaction 48 hours after receiving the 
inoculation of nymph emulsion. On the third day of fever this 
animal was killed and heart’s blood and brain emulsion were used to 
inoculate fresh guinea pigs. The strain of virus thus established has 
been continued in guinea pigs and is at present in its nineteenth 

generation.” 

The reaction of guinea pigs to tliis tick-passage virus is apparently 
identical with the reaction noted in guinea pigs after inoculation with 
the original eastern type virus isolated from human blood and main- 
tained in guinea pigs and monkeys. 

This original virus will be referred to as guinea pig^assage virus. 
Brains from 13 ‘‘tick-passage” strain guinea pigs have been examined 
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microscopically. Two slioweJ no lesions; in five, a few lesions of 
rather indefinite character were present; wdiile in the remaining six, 
definite lesions were demonstrated which were described by Passed 
Asst. Surg. R. D. Lillie as follows: 

Guinea pig 14^0 

Brain: Dense lymphocyte infiltration in sheaths of many vessels in pons, cere- 
bellum, medulla, midbrain, cerebrum includino; basal gangha and liippocampus, 
and thalamus. Many small compact foci of cellular gliosis, often ijarstvascular, in 
pons, cerebellum, medulla, midbrain, thalamus, })asal ganglia, and cerebral cortex. 
Vessels with adventitial infiltration are often partly occluded by endothelial 
swelling. 

Lesions are most numerous in pons and cerebellum, least in the parietal cortex, 
and hippocampus and thalamus. 

Guinea pig 1518 

Brain: Pcricapillary adventitial hunphocyte infiltration and fibroblast prolifer- 
ation and foci of cellular gliosis are numerous in pons and cerebellum, somewhat 
less frequent in other parts of the brain. Moderate meningeal round coll infiltra- 
tion and considerable diffuse cellular degeneration are seen. 

Guinea pig 1689 

Brain: Cerebellum and pons show slight lymphocyte infiltration in sheaths of 
several small vessels, more marked infiltration about vessels in pia and three 
small compact focal cellular glioses are seen. Other areas show no intracerebral 
lesions. 

Guinea pig 1817 

Brain: Numerous typical small and medium sized focal glioses and many 
capillaric.s with adventitial proliferation or lymphocyte infiltration in cerebellum 
and pons, few in medulla, thalamus, cerebral cortex, and midbrain, none in basal 
ganglia. Scanty lymphocytes in pin. 

Guinea pig I 84 I 

Brain: Two capillaries in basal part of frontal cortex show a layer of lympho- 
cytes in their sheaths, one with a small paravascular gliotic focus; two capillaries 
in the thalamus show one to two layers of lymphocytes in their sheaths; one 
similarly mantled capillary and one focal gliosis in the mid brain. 

Guinea pig 1842 

Brain: A typical small focal cellular gliosis is seen in the pons, a capillary with 
endothelial proliferation and marked narrowing of the lumen, adventitial fibro- 
blast proliferation and slight lymphocyte infiltration and a paravascular cellular 
gliotic focus in the molecular layer of the cerebellar cortex. Adventitial lympho- 
cyte infiltration in the sheath of a capillary in the medulla, a small focal gliosis 
in the white substance of the upper cervical cord, a few lymphocytes in the sheath 
of a midbrain caijillary, a small focal gliosis in the temporal cortex, lymphocyte 
infiltration in the sheaths of a small vessel in the parietal cortex, of two in the 
corpora striata and of two in the frontal cortex, and slight patchy lymphocyte 
infiltration and pericapillary fibroblast proliferation in the pia, most marked over 
the sides of the cerebellum, scanty elsewhere. 

Monkeys (Macaevs rhesus) inoculated with tick-passage virus have 
developed the disease, and the virus has been recovered from two of 
these monkeys and reestablished in guinea pigs. The febrile reactions 
of four monkeys following inoculation with tick-passage virus are 
shown in Charts 5, 6, and 7 (monkej's 384, 389, 382, and 426). The 
development of agglutinins for B. proieus X,# (type 0) by these mon* 
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keys is shown in Table 1. Two of the monkeys developed rashes, 
limited to the face in both instances. In one, the rash was macular, 
while in the second the rash was petechial, being especially prominent 
on the eyelids. Histological examination, by Passed Assistant Surgeon 
Lillie, of sections of the skin showing the petechial rash revealed the 
following: 

Monkey S89: 

Skin: Numerous capillaries show adventitial lymphocyte infiltration 
and fibroblast proliferation. Thrombosis, endothelial necrosis and peri- 
capillary hemorrhage are absent. Spindle-shaped finely granular mast 
cells are often seen in the zones of adventitial proliferation and elsewhere. 



Chart 1. —Daily temperature records 


Two rabbits inoculated with the tick-passage virus developed 
febrile reactions shown in Chart 1. Both of these rabbits showed 
involvement of the scrotum to the extent of redness and swelling. 
The process in the scrotum did not proceed to ulceration and slough- 
ing as* noted in rabbits following inoculation with the guinea pig- 
passage virus (2). 

The agglutinin response for proteua Xu (type 0) of the sera of these 
rabbits is shown in Table 1. 
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Tabls 1 . — Aaglviination of protem Xw {type 0) by sera from monkeys and rabbits 
which had been inocvlaied wiih spotted fever, eastern type, tick-passage virtis 


Animal 

Day after inoculation 



Serum dilutions 

■ 



10 

20 

40 j 

80 

100 

320 

640 

12S0 

)llnnkAy !IR2 _ . _ _ _ 

0 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sixth 

0 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Thirteenth 

0 

0 

3 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 


Twentieth 

0 

1 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

0 


Twenty-seventh 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 


Thiity-fourth 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Monkey 384 

0 — 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sixth.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Eleventh 

3 

4 

3 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Seventeenth 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 


Twenty-third 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

t 0 

0 


Thirtieth 

2 1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Fourty-fouith 

3 

2 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Seventh 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Seventeenth 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 


Twenty-ninth 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 2 

0 


Foui ty-fiist 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sixty-iiinth 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Monkey 420 

0 --- 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Sixth 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Thirteenth... 

4 

4 

4 

2 


0 

0 

0 


Twentieth 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 4 

1 

0 

0 


Twenty-beventh 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 


Thu ty-fourth 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1843-T 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

iSeventh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Fourteenth 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Twenty-first 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Twenty-eighth 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rabbit 1843-U 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Seventii 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Fourteenth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Twenty-first 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Twenty-eighth 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 4 »complote agglutination; 3 “incomplete; 2«paitial, l^traoe. 


CROSS IMMUNITY TESTS 

Guinea pigs which had developed febrile reactions following inoc- 
ulation with tick-passage virus were subsequently found to be immuno 
to the spotted fever (eastern type) guinea pig-passage virus. Similar 
guinea pigs w^re found to be immune to a strain of the western type 
of spotted fever obtained from Montana. Two guinea pigs inocu- 
lated with vaccine prepared in Montana, from western spotted fever 
virus (12), and subsequently found immune to spotted fever (eastern 
type) guinea pig-passage virus, were later found to be immune when 
inoculated with the tick-passage virus. In each immunity test fresh 
animals were used as controls. Results of tliese tests are shown in 
Charts 2, 3, and 4. 

Two of the four monkeys inoculated with spotted fever tick-passage 
virus (eastern type) have been tested for immunity to the western 
type of spotted fever. One of these monkeys (389) was inoculated 
with tick-passage virus from a guinea pig in the eighth generation 
from the tick, while a guinea pig in the ninth generation was used 
as a, source of virus for the second monkey (384). Both of these 
monkeys were tested separately for immunity to the western type of 
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spotted fever. Their immunity is shown in Charts 5 and 6. Control 
monkeys are shown in both charts. At the time monkey 384 was 
tested for immunity to the western type virus a second monkey (387) 
was also tested and found immune. Monkey 387 had previously 
reacted to an injection of spotted fever (eastern type) guinea pig- 
passage virus. The temperature record for this monkey is also shown 
in Chart 6. 

Two monkeys (347 and 348) and two guinea p%8 (T-72 and T-81) 
inoculated with the eastern type guinea pig-passage virus were sub- 
sequtotly tested for immunity to the eastern type tick-passage virus. 



The monkeys had been found immune to western type virus subse- 
quent to their reaction following inoculation with eastern type guinea 
pig-passage virus and prior to being tested with the tick-passage 
virus. Two fresh monkeys (382 and 426) and four fresh guinea pigs 
(1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844) were used as controls in the final im- 
munity test. Blood virus from one guinea pig in the fifteenth gen- 
eration from the tick was injected into all animals. Control guinea 
pigs 1841 and 1842 were killed at the close of the febrile reaction 
and histological examination of the brains was made. This exami- 
nation showed a few lesions in each brain. (See preceding histolbgical 
reports.) 
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Temperature reactions following the inoculation of animals in this 
test are shown in Chart 7. Notations of the agglutinin response of 
each monkey appear on this chart. 


fSoCULATIONS with SPCfTTED TEVER 

tic*«-r«sage vipus (eastern type) 

I S O 7 8 9 io n 1213 14 15 1617 ifll 


TT ^ -T T n ■ r T ■ r r t ' i i 

[.GUINEA PIO 1271 
Inoculated 


GUINEA PIG 1469 
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I 
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Chart 3.— Cross immunity test. Daily temperature records 


SUMMARY 

(1) A female tick {Dermacentor variabUis) was obtained from a dis- 
trict where human cases of the eastern type of spotted fever were 
occurring. 

(2) Larvfie from this female were fed on a guinea pig infected 
with the eastern type of spotted fever. After engorgement on the 
infected guinea pig these larv© were allowed to moult to nymphs. 
The nymphs were fed to engorgement on a noninfected guinea pig 
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and were then ground up and injected into fresh guinea pigs. This 
resulted in establishing a strain of virus in guinea pigs. 


TWO QWINEA PIGS IMMUNIZED WITH SPOTTED FEVER VACCINE 
(WESTERN TYPE) AND SUBSEQUENTLY TESTED WITH SPOTTED 
FEVER tick-passage VIRUS (EASTERN TYPE) WITH FOUR CONTROLS 

I 4 ? 6 7 6 9 10 11 1215141? 


T'r - r r ’^ ' r i 1 *^1 i i ri 1 1 1 | | 1 f i ' ijT 

IMMUNE GUINEA PIO 14 
■fheeulat^d 




59 

38 

40 

39 
38| 

41 

40j 


IMMUNE GUINEA PIQ 24 

Inoeulatii 

■t 



L FRESH GUINEA PiG 1816 
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^ Ki I iod transfer 



U TRESH guinea PIG 1817 
InoeufaiecL 





rPCSM GUINEA PIG 1818 
\lnoculated 


Died 


TRESH GUINEA PIG 1819 
^InocuilatecL 



i J A A A \ L I i I I I I i I t I I I I 

Chart 4.— Cross immunity test. Daily temporaturo records 


(3) Reports of histological studies of the brains of guinea pigs 
inoculated with spotted fever, eastern type, tick-passage virus are 
given. 
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Chart S.—Cross immuiiity test. Daily temperature records 


364 IMOCUIATEO WITH SPOTTED FEVER TICK- 
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Chart 6.— Cross immunity test. Daily temperature records 
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(4) The production of agglutinins for B, proteus Xig in monkeys 
inoculated with spotted fever, eastern type, tick-passage virus is 
shown. 
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Chart V.—Cross inmiunily teU Daily temperature records 


(5) Results of cross immunity tests between both the western and 
eastern types of spotted fever and the virus recovered from the 
nymphs are shown. 

CONCLUSION 

The virus of the eastern type of Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
is preserved in the body of the American dog tick {Dermacentor 
mriabil'^^) through at least one moult. 
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RESULTS OF THE OPERATION OF THE STANDARD MILK 
ORDINANCE IN MISSOURI 

By Franklin A. Clark, Associate Milk Spccialisi, United States Pvhlic Health 
Service, and W. Scott Johnson, Chief Public Health Engineer, Missouri Stale 
Board of Health 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Early efforts tovxtrd a mUk sanitation program . — The first activities 
of the State Board of Health of Missouri directed toward the im- 
provement of municipal milk sanitation were inaugurated in 1923 
under the direction of the division of sanitary engineering with the 
aid of a scientific assistant detailed from the United States Public 
Health Service. Endeavors in this direction were deemed warranted 
principally for the following reasons : 

1. A high infant mortality rate. 

2. Requests from several unofficial civic organizations, such as 

commercial clubs and parent-teacher associations, for in- 
formation regarding the quality of their respective city 
milk supplies. 

3. Requests from city officials for assistance and advice relative 

to certain problems in milk sanitation. 

4. Information from various sources indicating unsatisfactory 

or no city milk ordinances in many instances and ineffective 
enforcement of existing ordinances in practically every city 
investigated. 

The program which the State board of health developed to improve 
city milk sanitation was fundamentally a plan for advisory assistance 
to the cities in controlling the sanitary quality of their milk supplies. 
To this end, the assistance of the State board of health was made 
available oidy to those cities that requested it. Followii^ such a 
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request a complete sanitary survey of the milk supply was made. 
This survey included an inspection of the dairies and milk plants 
serving a given city, and bacteriological analyses of samples of milk. 
The ktter work was accomplished by means of a portable field labora- 
tory.^ In conjunction with this survey, meetings with the dairymen 
and other interested organizations were held for the purpose of dis- 
cussing milk sanitation. Following the survey, a report setting out 
in detail conditions found and maldng recommendations for their 
improvement was submitted to the city officials. 

A ‘'model milk ordinance^' was developed, and the passage and 
enforcement of this ordinance was recommended to all cities surveyed. 
This model milk ordinance provided that the milk be graded on the 
basis of the bacterial count only. Farm and plant items of sanita- 
tion were mandatory for all milk sold and did not enter into the 
grading procedure. The only penalty provided for violation was 
revocation of the permit or court prosecution. 

The program did not include regular follow-up inspections by the 
State board of health, and no particular effort was made to maintain 
uniformity of the “model ordinance “ by all the cities passing it. 
A city milk inspector and laboratory facilities were obviously deemed 
necessary, and provision was made for them by each of these cities. 

During approximately 12 months fairly satisfactory results were 
secured, although the time involved in making the surveys and 
securing laboratory data was rather excessive. Surveys were made 
in six cities during this period and the passage of the ordinance 
secured in four. In these four cities the work was started under 
particularly propitious circumstances as regards personnel and 
laboratory facihties. Owing to the loss of the United States Public 
Health wService representative, only occasional and superficial con- 
tacts were made with these four cities after the ordinance was passed, 
and no further milk worlc in new cities was undertaken in the State 
until 1 925. The inspectors in the four cities were interviewed relative 
to the progress made from time to time. However, no additional 
check surveys were made of the dairies or plants, and no positive 
efforts were made to determine the effectiveness of the ordinance. 

In general, these early efforts emphasized to the State board of 
health the following well-defined requirements of a satisfactory 
State milk sanitation program : 

1. Frequent advisory assistance to the cities. 

2. An ordinance so designed that the sanitary quality of a city 

milk supply may be gradually improved without placing 
undue burdens on the individual dairyman, and so that it 
appeals to the average councilman as being fair to all 
concerned. 

3. An ordinance that may be adequately enforced with minimum 

recourse to the courts. 
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4. Adequate State personnel to advise and assist the local milk 
inspectors. 

Adoption of Standard Milk Ordinance and its development . — In 
1925 the United States Public Health Service Standard Milk Ordinance 
was adopted by the State board of health for the following reasons: 

1. The fact that the milk sanitation problem had not been 

adequately solved by the previous program. 

2. Milk-bome typhoid fever epidemics were being brought to 

the attention of the State board of health with increasing 
frequency. 

3. The Standard Milk Ordinance and its program of enforcement 

constituted a remedy for most of the difficulties encountered 
in the previous state-wide program, and was the most 
effective method of milk sanitation control available. 

(For a thorough discussion of the Standard Milk Ordinance and the 
unification control program, reference is made to United States 
Public Health Service Reprint No. 1098.) 

During the next two years the Standard Milk Ordinance was 
passed in five cities and has continued in force in these cities with 
increasing effectiveness each year. 

The Standard Milk Ordinance proved easy to pass and to enforce, 
and was effective in securing a reasonably rapid improvement in 
quality, as well as a marked increase in the per capita consumption 
of milk. Probably most important is the fact that the plan of State 
and Federal assistance and ratings promotes adequate local enforce- 
ment. 

STATE OBOANIZATION AND METHODS FOR ENFORCING THE STANDARD 
MILK ORDINANCE PROGRAM 

The plan of procedure beginning September 1, 1928, did not vary 
from the former work under the Standard Milk Ordinance except that 
the program was expanded and more careful supervision was possible, 
owing to the fact that two men (one from the Public Health Service) 
were assigned to the work. 

In August, 1928, letters wore sent to a selected group of cities, with 
the information that the services of two milk specialists would be 
available to aid them in case they desired assistance. With the 
exception of two cities, where milk-borne typhoid epidemics occurred, 
no cities have been approached other than those voluntarily requesting 
aid. 

About one-third of the State program was devoted to interesting 
additional cities in the passage of the ordinance. A third of the 
time of the personnel was allotted to the training of city milk inspec- 
tors in the enforcement of the Standard Milk Ordinance. The 
remaining time was devoted to routine surveys of the work of the 
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Standard Milk Ordinance cities, and to special problems. It was 
not found possible to survey the cities oftener than once each three 
months. 

Interest in milk sanitation in several cities was aroused through the 
cooperation and assistance of local nonofficial organizations, such as 
chambers of commerce, parent-teacher associations, etc. It is 
believed that the support of these nonofficial organizations can be very 
valuable, particularly after the milk ordinance has been passed. 

It is of first importance, once a milk ordinance is passed, that it 
receive satisfactory and continuous support from city officials and 
from as many citizens as possible. The nonofficial organizations 
serve to secure this support if properly approached. 

In two instances the local full-time county health unit enforces the 
Standard Milk Ordinance in the smaller municipalities within the 
county. The problem of the cost of enforcement in small munici- 
palities is frequently a controlling factor in the passage of a milk 
ordinance. Where it is possible to group the enforcement in several 
small municipalities under one inspector, this objection is eliminated. 
The sanitary inspector of the county health unit has proved by train- 
ing and position to be the logical individual to enforce the milk 
program in the small municipalities within the county. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OF STANDARD MILK ORDINANCE CITIES 

Prior to March 1, 1930, 19 Missouri cities had adopted the Standard 
Milk Ordinance. The 1930 population of these cities and the date 
of passage of the standard ordinance are given in Table 1. 

Table 1. — Population of cities and date the Standard Milk Ordinance was passed 


City 

Popu- 

lation 

(1930 

census) 

Date 

standard 

ordinance 

passed 

City 

Popu- 

lation 

(19.30 

census) 

Date 

standard 

ordinance 

passed 

Ash Grove 

1.116 

Nov. 8,1928 
Oct. 16,1928 
Apr. 1, W29 
May 21,1929 

J une 24. 1925 

Marshall _ 

8,080 
13, 647 
4,099 
4,485 
841 

June 17,1929 
May 6.1929 
Juno 7,1929 
Oct. 1, 1929 
Aug. 5, 1929 
Doc. 24,1928 
Mar. 27, 1927 
Mar. 29, 1929 
May 8,1929 

Brookfleld - 

6; 365 
16. 148 

Mnhftrly . . 

Cape Girardeau 

Monett 

Carrollton 

4,054 
0,686 
8,174 
1, 571 
22, 760 
15, 261 

Neosho 

(Wthage 

Kopiiblic 

Chillicothe 

A pi. 16,1929 
May 28,1929 
May 24, 1926 
June 16,1926 
Aug. 3, 1920 

St. Joseph 

80,941 
20,806 
67, 627 
6,980 

Hamilton - 

Sedalia. 

Hannibal 

.^jiringflAld _ 

Independence 

Trenton. 

Joplin 

32. 686 



Five cities had adopted the Standard Milk Ordinance prior to 
September, 1928. Three additional cities adopted it in the fall of 
1928. The majority of the remaining 11 cities passed the ordinance 
in the months of April, May, and June, 1929. In some of the smaller 
cities there was considerable delay in the appointment of an inspector, 
thus postponing active enforcement until the late summer and fall 
of 1929. Owing to a change of administration, two of the cities have 
not to date appointed an inspector. 
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Table 2 indicates the number of cities having full-time milk inspec- 
torSf and the number having various other arrangements: 


Table 2. — Type of milk inspection 

Cities with full-time dairy inspectors 4 

Cities with full-time health department employees, part-time on milk 4 

Cities with full-time city employees, part-time on milk 3 

Cities with part-time inspectors (practicing physicians) 1 

Cities with part-time inspectors (practicing veterinarians) 3 

Cities with part-time inspectors (others) 2 

Cities with no inspectors 2 


It will be noted that in only 11 of the 19 cities is the milk-inspection 
work done by personnel whose entire time is paid for by the city or 
county. In six cities there are part-time employees, and two of the 
cities have no inspectors. 

In seven of the above-listed cities the milk-inspection work is part 
of the duties of a full-time city or county health unit. The remaining 
12 cities have only part-time health officers. 

The inspectors in only 4 of the 19 cities had had previous experience 
in the fimdamentals of milk sanitation. 

It is realized that the success of a local milk sanitation program is 
directly proportionate to the qualifications of the local inspector, and 
to the support and direction he receives from his superiors or from 
the State health department. However, the acceptance of partially 
trained inspectors was unavoidable in most of the cities, and it was 
decided that this at least pro\dded an opening wedge which would 
probably lead to the development of bettor milk-control work in the 
future. 

The Missouri experience has shown that far better results are pos- 
sible with the available imtrained personnel, through the system of 
State health department assistance, than could be obtained with the 
same type of personnel without such assistance. It has also shown 
that efficient local enforcement personnel do better work under State 
health department guidance. This may be duo to the resultant 
moral support, to the aid given in especially difficult problems, or to 
the fact that it is natural to do better work when one know’s his work 
will be checked. 


IMPROVEMENT IN RETAIL RAW MILK 

The improvement effected on the average in the retail raw milk of 
the Standard Ordinance cities, from the time of the first survey to the 
time of the last survey, is shown graphically in Figure 1. The 
various bars represent the percentages of the retail raw milk of the 
cities as a group which complied with the respective items of sanita- 
tion specified in the Standard Ordinance for grade A raw milk. 

57C1C'— 31 2 




Fxqvbi 1 
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It will be noted that there are two horizontal sets of bars. The 
left-hand set gives the peucentages for 13 of the cities for which 
preenforcement surveys were available, and the right-hand set gives 
the percentages for the 17 cities which were survey^ed late in 1929 or 
early in 1930. Two of the 19 Standard Ordinance cities are omitted 
from this chart because neither of them had begun enforcement i 
work at the time of the last survey. 

It will be observed that there was quite a general improvement 
in the individual percentages of compliance. For example, the 
percentage of the retail raw milk which came from hams with properly 
constructed floors increased from 44.6 per cent to 88.6 per cent be- 
tween the two sets of surveys. The screening of milk rooms increased 
from 61.3 per cent to 85.4 per cent compliance. The disinfection of 
milk utensils and containers improved from 33.4 per cent to 86.3 
per cent compliance. 

At the bottom of the chart are shown the weighted average per- 
centages of compliance for the two sets of survoy^s. It will be noted 
that the retail raw milk of these cities as a group improved from an 
average of 66 per cent at the time when tlie work was begun, to an 
average rating of 85.8 per cent at the time of the last survey. 

All of the preenforcement surveys, with the exception of one city 
surveyed by the State inspector, were made by representatives of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

The United States Public Health Service preenforcement and last 
retail raw milk ratings for the individual cities are shown in Table 3.. 
It will be noted that marked improvement has been secured in all 
cities which have had as much as six months^ work under the Standard. 
Milk Ordinance. 


Table 3. — United States Public Health Service rating for retail raw milk 


City 

Preen- 

force- 

ment 

rating 

Last 

rating 

Percent- 
age im- 
prove- 
ment 

City 

Procn- 

forc'e- 

ment 

rating 

1 

Last 

rating 

Percent- 
age im- 
prove- 
ment 


38 

1 81 

113 


50 

» 78 

82 

Brookfield 

29 

1 78 

169 

Neo.sho 

67 

60 

5 

Cape nirArHAA.^1 

68 

1 78 

39 

1t?^ipnh}{r* . .... 

36 

86 


Carrollton 

44 

1 1‘0 

105 

St Joseph 

61 

>85 

39 

Carthnge 


» 1)2 


Sedali.a ........... 


>96 


Hamilton ^ 

41 

C6 j 

61 

Springfield 

63 

>90 

43 

Hannibal 

63 

>1)5 

79 

Trenton 

64 

72 

13 

Independence.....*.....' 
Joplin 


> 88 
>03 


Weighted average 




Marshall __ _ ^ I 

49 

49 


rating 

56 

80 

64 









» Cities in which as much as 0 months’ time had elapsed between the passage of the ordinance and tb« 
time at which the last rating was made. 


IMPROVEMENT IN RAW MILK TO PLANTS 

Figure 2 shows the improvement in raw milk delivered to pasteuri- 
zation plants. 

The improvement in this fraction of the milk supplies of the 17 
cities is even more marked than in the case of the retail raw milk 
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supplies. This is no doubt due to the fact that while a number of 
the larger cities had supervised their retail raw milk supplies prior 
to the passage of the Standard Milk Ordinance, not a single city- 
had practiced routine inspections of the dairies supplying the pas- 
teurization plants. This is reflected in the low average preenforce- 
ment rating of 39.9 per cent as compared with the lest rating of 
75.8 per cent. 

The United States Public Health Service ratings for raw milk to 
pasteurization plants have been computed for the individual cities 
and are included in Table 4. 


Table 4. — United Btaiee Public Health Service ratings for raw milk to pasteuriza^ 

tion plants 


City 

Preen- 

force- 

ment 

rating 

Last 

rating 

Percent- 
age im- 
prove- 
ment 

City 

Preen- 

force- 

ment 

rating 

I.iast 

rating 

Percent- 
age im- 
prove- 
ment 



mm 


St. Joseph 

49 

* 70 

43 

Cape Girardeau.-.. 

29 

1 41 

41 

Sedalia .... 


>72 


HftrnUtnn ^ 

45 



Springfield.... 

a.*! 

> 79 

126 

Tlfinnlhfll 

44 

1 87 

C8 

Tronttm __ . . _ 

44 

44 


TnHApAnrlAnrA 


1 68 






Inplin , - - 


» 84 


Weighted average 



. 

Nfvisho __ 

44 

66 

50 

rating 

40 

76 

90 










1 Cities in which as much as 6 months* lime had ©lapsed between the passage of the ordinance and the 
time at which the last rating was made. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PASTEURIZATION PLANT SANITATION 

Figure 3 shows the improvement in pasteurization plants in those 
of the 17 cities selling pasteurized milk. The number of cities in 
which pasteurization plants were in operation has increased from 
10 to 11. The number of pasteurization plants in these cities has 
increased from 13 to 18. 

The low percentages of compliance shown for two of the six items 
relating to the pasteurization process are in large part due to existent 
old eqiupment which is difficult to fit with flush-type outlet valves 
and other modem improvements, or which is poorly insulated and 
therefore unsatisfactorily operated. 

Considerable improvement is also needed in the item of health 
examinations. 

Table 5 shows the United States Public Health Service ratings of 
the pasteurization plants in each of the cities in which a pasteuriza- 
tion plant is operated. The weighted average preenforcement rating 
for the group was 52, while the weighted average of the last rating is 
83. This represents am improvement of 60 per cent. 
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Tabu 5. — United States Public Health Service ratings of pasleuriiatien plants 


City 

Preen- 

foroe- 

meat 

rating 

Last 

rating 

Percent- 
age im- 
prove- 
ment 

City 

Preen- 

foroe- 

ment 

rating 

Last 

rating 

Percent- 
age im- 
prove- 
ment 

BronlrflAld . . _ . .. 


»85 

180 


fit. JnsAph _ _ . 

61 

181 

167 

184 

45 

50 

Cftpn Girardeau 

67 

40 

51 

60 

SA/lalm 

Hamilton. 

SpnngflAld. 

65 

50 

53 

-10 

Hannibal 

TndApAndAnoA 

196 

100 

182 

45 

88 

Trenton 

Weighted average 
rating 

Joplin _ 



52 

83 

60 

Neosho 

40 

1 

-8 


> Cities In which as much as 6 months* time had elapsed between the passage of tiie ordinance and the 
time at which the last rating was made. 


PERCENTAGE OF MILK PASTEURIZED 

Table 6 shows the percentage of milk pasteurized in each of the 
cities at the first and last surveys: 

Table 6 . — Percentage of milk pasieuriztd 


City 

Per cent 
at first 
rating 

Per rent 
at last 
rating 

City 

Per cent 
at first 
rating 

Per cent 
at last 
rating 

Afib GrovA 

0 

0 

Monett ..... 

0 

0 

Brookfield - 

0 

22 

Neosho 

12 

17 

Cape Girardeau.... 

46 

46 

Republic 

0 

0 

Carrollton 

0 

0 

8t. Joseph 

17 

21 

CarthagA . 

1 

0 

Sedalia 

0 

11 

Hamilton 

16 

0 

^ringfield-- 

24 

65 

Hannibal 

35 

55 

Trenton 

29 

21 

T n /I an An /I o n 

0 

9 




Joplin ..................... 

14 

40 

Group 

17 

30 

Marshall 

0 

0 





It will be noted that there has been an increase in the percentage of 
milk pasteurized for the group as a whole. In two of the cities more 
than 50 per cent of the total milk supply is now pasteurized, while in 
two others this part of the total supply is 40 per cent or over. 

CONSUMPTION OF MARKET MILK 

Improvement in quality of milk is only one of the two main objec- 
tives of the Standard Milk Ordinance program. The other, also of 
great public-health importance, is to increase the consumption of 
milk. The first ratings available for 17 of the 19 Standard Milk 
Ordinance cities (no accurate sales figures being available for Chilli- 
cothe and Moberly) show total sales of 23,152 gallons daily. This 
includes the four older cities on which the first rating available was 
not a preenforcement rating. It is believed that the total sales 
would be somewhat lower if we had preenforcement figures for these 
cities. The last rating on these same 17 cities shows total daily sales 
of 27,338 gallons, or an increase of 18 per cent. The per capita con- 
sumption of milk for these 17 cities is 0.74 pint per day. 
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To secure an accurate comparison of tbe increase in milk sales, the 
ratings should be made during the same season of the year. The 
preenforcement ratings, however, were made during high production 
months, whereas practically all of the sales figures shown under 
"Last rating" were secured during the faO and winter months, which 
are months of low production. If these two figures could have been 
secured during the same seasons, it is believed that a more marked 
increase would be shown. 

While total sales have increased only 18 per cent, the total number 
of gallons of pasteurized milk sold daily has increased from 3,950 
to 8,221, or 108 per cent. 

SUMHABY 

The results of the operation of the Standard Milk Ordinance in 
Missouri at the close of 1930 may be summarized as follows: 

1. There are 19 cities, having a population of 316,127, operating 
under the Standard Milk Ordinance. 

2. The sanitary quality of the retail raw milk has improved 64 
per cent. 

3. The sanitary quality of the raw milk delivered to pasteurization 
plants has improved 90 per cent. 

4. The improvement in pasteurization plants is 60 per cent. 

6. There has been a material increase in the consumption of pas- 
teurized milk. Two cities now have over 50 per cent of their supply 
pasteurized and two others between 40 and 50 per cent. Pasteurized 
milk sales have increased 108 per cent. 

6. The consumption of market milk has increased 18 per cent. 

7. The per capita consumption of milk in 17 cities is 0.74 pint 
per day. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Acts of inspector of United Stcdes Bvreau of Animal Industry held, 
under facts of case, not to have been done in performance of Federal 
duty. — (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit; Whipp 
et al. V. United States, 47 F. (2d) 496; decided Mar. 6, 1931.) The 
statutes of Ohio provided for the tuberculin testing of cattle, and 
appellants, who were defendants in the trial court, sought by injunc- 
tion proceedings in the State courts of Ohio to restrain the State veter- 
inarian from the threatened compulsory testing of their cattle. A 
temporary injunction was issued. Pending the hearing of the cause 
and while such temporary injunction was in full force, the State officers, 
to avoid the effect of such injunction, procured an inspector of the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry to accompany them and demand, 
as if on behalf of the Federal Government, the right to make the 
tubeieulin test. Because of the resistance to this demand, the proposed 
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tests abandoned and those resisting were indicted upon a chaige 
of conspiracy to violate section 62 of the Federal criminal code, which 
section provided that “whoever shall forcibly assault, resist, oppose, 
prevent, impede, or interfere with any officer or employee of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture in the 
execution of his duties” should be punished as therein provided. 
Various acts of Congress contained provisions looking to the preven- 
tion of the interstate spread of animal diseases and authorizing 
cooperation with the several States. Cooperation by Ohio with the 
Federal Animal Industry Bureau had been approved and authorized 
by the legislature of that State. 

The defendants were convicted, and they appealed to the circuit 
court of appeals. The appellate court reversed the judgment of the 
trial court and remanded the cause for error in refusing to direct 
verdicts of not guilty, the view being taken that the acts of the 
Federal inspector were not done in the performance of a Federal duty. 
The appellate court, in closing its opinion, concisely stated its finding 
as follows; 

Briefly stated, our conclusion is that investigation by the making of tests 
solely to determine the existence or nonexistence of communicable diseases in 
cattle which are not shown to have entered, or to be about to enter, the stream 
of interstate commerce, lies exclusively within the domain of the police power of 
the State, and the rendition of a service by a Federal officer, solely in aid of the 
administration of a State law authorizing such compulsory tests, is not the per* 
formance of a Federal duty; nor does such act take Federal color by necessary 
implication from any of the other duties imposed upon or authority lawfully 
granted to the Secretary of Agriculture. ♦ ♦ 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 23, 1931 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended May 23 ^ 1931, and corresponding week of 1930, (From the 
Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com* 
merce,) 

Week ended Corresponding 

May 23, 1931 week, 1930 


Policies in force 75, 141, 735 75, 792, 860 

Number of death claims..* 13, 527 14, 742 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 0. 4 10. 1 
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Death$ ^ from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the ioesh 
ended May 2Sy 19S1, infant mortality y annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930, (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Censusy Department of Commerce) 

ITbe rates published In this summary are based upon mid-year population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 



rnrr<i«nn«Hin» Death rate » tor 
Week ended May 23. 1931 th^flraUl 


Total Death 
deaths rate * 



Deaths 

under 1931 1930 

1 year 
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DtaXhn * from all causeB in certain lar^fc dtiea of the United Siatee during the vmk 
ended May £8, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and oompariaon with 
eorreaponding week of 1930 — Continued 


City 

Week ended May 23, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1930 

Death rate * for 
the first 21 
weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 2 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

luor- 

tality 

rate* 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Milwaukee 

107 

9.5 

9 

39 

9 4 

9 

10.3 

10.7 


97 

10.7 

4 

26 

8 7 

5 

12.0 

11.3 

Nashville 

49 

16.4 

1 

15 

11.2 

4 

17.7 

16.8 

White 

33 


0 

0 


3 



Colored. 

16 

(•) 

1 

59 

(«) 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

New Bedford » 

38 

17.6 

7 

186 

12 5 

3 

13 8 

12,0 

New Haven 

35 

11.2 

0 

0 

i;i. 1 

1 

13.2 

14.8 

New Orleans 

137 

15.3 

12 

66 

15.7 

14 

18.5 

19.0 


79 


3 

25 


5 



Colored 

58 

(®) 

9 

147 

(6) 

9 

(«) 

(«) 

New York 

1,5(j9 

11.1 

108 

45 

11.3 

170 

12.9 

12.1 

Bronx Borough 

222 

8.7 

11 

26 

8.2 

20 

9.3 

8.6 

Brooklyn Borough 

602 

10 0 

46 

4» 

10.8 

64 

11.9 

11.2 

Manhattan Borough 

583 

16.7 

39 

66 

lf>.9 

70 

19.7 

18.1 

Queens Borough 

159 

7.2 

10 

27 

6.5 

14 

8.2 

7.9 

Richmond Borough 

43 

13 7 

2 

36 

12 1 

2 

14.2 

15.2 

Newark, N. 3 

107 

12.5 

8 

42 

14 9 

6 

13.3 

14.0 

Oakland 

69 

10.5 

4 

51 

12.4 

5 

11.5 

11.7 

Oklahoma City 

r>8 

15 4 

.5 

69 

8 3 

5 

12.4 

10.2 

Omaha 

47 

11.3 

5 

66 

11.9 

3 

14.6 

14.0 

Paterson 

32 

12.0 

5 

86 

11.3 

2 

15.3 

13.8 

PhfladelphU 

505 

13.4 

37 

54 

11 3 

34 

15. 4 

13.9 

Pittsburgh., 

165 

12.7 

10 

35 

13.6 

14 

17.1 

15.5 

Portland, Oreg 

73 

12.4 

3 

36 

10.6 

0 

12.6 

13.2 

Providence 

75 

15.3 

8 

74 

14 2 

7 

14.8 

15.2 

Richmond 

46 

13.0 

2 

29 

15.1 

1 

17.3 

16.2 

Whit* 

27 


1 

22 


0 



Colored 

19 

(«) 

1 

43 



B i 

1 

(®) 

(«) 

Rochester 

68 ' 

10.7 

9 

82 ' 

iU 1 

6 

13.5 

12.8 

Bt, Louis 

200 

12.6 

15 

50 

13.6 1 

11 

17.1 ; 

14.8 

Bt. Paul 

61 

n.6 

6 

62 

10.7 1 

2 

11.6 : 

11.0 

Balt Lake City » 

84 

12.4 

3 

45 

10 7 1 

4 

13.2 1 

13.8 

Ban Antonin . _ _ _ ^ - . 

87 

18.9 

24 


15 0 

13 

16.0 

18.2 

Ban Diego 

36 

12.0 

0 

0 

16 7 

6 ’ 

14.9 

15.1 


141 

11.3 

4 

27 

13.7 

5 

14.1 

13.8 


24 

13.0 

0 

0 

12.5 

3 

11.6 

12.6 


66 

9.3 

2 

19 

iO.2 

; 2 

12.6 

11.7 


18 

8.9 

1 

37 

9.0 1 

1 

11.0 

11.9 


19 

9.2 

0 

0 

9 9 

3 

9.0 

9.7 


21 

9.4 

0 

0 

10.4 1 

2 

12.9 

13. .5 


39 

13.3 

3 

46 

11.4 : 

4 

13.9 

13.9 


41 1 

10.0 

4 

47 

13.2 

6 

12.7 

13.0 

Tacoma 

19 

9.2 

1 

26 

12.2 

4 

14.1 

13.3 

Toledo 

66 

11.5 

5 

46 

9.7 1 

3 

13.0 

14.0 

Trenton,. 

42 

17.7 

2 

35 

13. 1 

1 

19 2 

17.7 

Utica 

21 

10.7 

0 

0 

14.8 

3 

15.9 

17.2 

WasliJngton, D. 0 

WMta . 

157 

96 

16.6 ! 

10 

3 

55 

25 

14.1 

11 

5 

17.6 

16.2 

Colored 

61 

(•) 

7 

120 

(«) 

6 

<«) 



18 

9.3 

1 

30 

7.8 

0 

n.o 

- 

10.6 

Evitt b 1 1 i li 1 IDMBMMMMMMMM 

36 

17,6 

3 

65 

11 3 

3 

i 16.2 

15. « 

Worcester 

35 

9.3 

3 

41 

13.3 

1 

14.5 

15.0 

Yonkers 

21 

7.9 

2 

52 

9.2 

3 

9.7 

9.1 

Youngstown 

33 j 

lao 

1 

14 

10 7 

5 

11.3 

^ 11.2 


» Deaths of nonresidents are included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

‘ These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1931 and 1930 by the arith- 
metical method. 

^ Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
births. 

* Data for 76 cities. 

^ Deaths for week ended Friday. 

• For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored population In 1920 was 
as follows; AtUmta, 81; Baltimore, 1^ Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14: ELonston, 25; Indian- 
apolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Miami, 31; Nashville, 30; 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 82; and Washington, D. C., 25. 

7 Population Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930, no estimate made. 








PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, Stale or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are prellmiiiary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended May 30, 1931, and May 31, 1930 



» New York City only, 

* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Kansas City. 

I Week ended Friday, 

< Typhus fever; 1031, 2 cases; 1 case in Virginia and 1 case in Texas. 

( 1428 ) 
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June 12, 1931 


af certain communicable dieeacee reported by telegraph by State health officere 
for v^eeke ended May SO, 19S1, and May SI, iP50--€ontmued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


May 30, 

May 31, 


May 31, 


May 31, 


May 81. 


1931 

pmii 

1931 


1931 


1931 

1980 

West Sooth Central States: 












1 

0 

7 

30 

2 

23 

28 


0 

Louisiana 

21 

9 

25 

9 

3 

1 

Oklahoma ....... 

7 

13 

27 

15 




2 

Texas • 

16 

17 

20 

12 



0 

1 

Mountain States: 









Montana, 


1 





2 



■HHIM 





1 


Wyflwifpg 



1 




OoioredoT n, ......f 





1 

Kew MfiXifiOr 

5 

7 



65 


1 

AriKonA ^ 

3 

2 

1 

4 

114 


2 

4 

Utah * 


1 

1 


2j 

264 

2^ 

Pacific States: 








WAahlngtinn ^ 

1 

6 



281 


1 

3 

0 

OregonJI — — 

CAlffnmiA 

3 

6 

10 

14 

53 

82 

0 

43 

58 

33 

18 

890 

1,977 

0 

6 







Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 


mi 


30,1931 

31, 1930 


31, 1930 


mil 

New England States: 









Maine 

0 

0 

27 

27 

0 

0 

4 

2 

TCflW HATTipAhlrA 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont. 

0 

0 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

1 

0 

240 

205 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 


23 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Connecticut — 

0 

0 

35 

34 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 






New York 

4 

2 

585 

296 

9 

3 

21 

8 

New Jersey , , . _ . 

0 

0 

231 

121 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Pennsyivania 

0 

0 

679 

350 

0 

1 

7 

9 

East North Central States: 







Ohin ^ 

2 

0 

516 

293 

58 

145 

7 

6 

IndtenA — 

0 

0 

131 

56 

98 

8 

1 

1 

Illineis 

1 

0 

669 

270 

74 

65 

11 

11 

MichigATi . . ^ ^ 

0 

1 

449 

171 

11 

33 

1 

0 

Wiscnnstn . . 

1 

0 

93 

122 

80 

6 

1 

1 

West North Central States: 







Minne^ntA __ _ 

2 

1 

77 

67 

7 

6 

0 

5 

TnwA ^ ... 

0 

0 

38 

36 

69 

71 

1 

0 

\Hmumri I . - 

1 

0 

139 

96 

32 

38 

3 

4 

North Dakota 

0 

1 

17 

15 

0 

3 

1 

1 

South DokntA , 

0 

0 

9 

10 

9 

19 

1 

0 

NehrnAkn _ _ . ' 

0 

0 

18 

29 

46 

51 

1 

0 

RATIfiAA -,Tr- 

0 

0 

23 

52 

49 

33 

2 

3 

South Atlantic States: 







DaIawata 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Maryland • 

0 

1 

65 

51 

0 

0 

9 

6 

District of CniumhiA 

0 

0 

25 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vlnrinift 4 


1 







Want VirgfniA , ^ _ 

0 

0 


23 

3 

0 

1 

9 

Niarth Carolina ........ 

1 

2 

30 

16 

4 

16 

5 

5 

South Carolina 

0 

3 

5 

4 

0 

5 

19 

51 

Georgia 

0 

0 

55 

6 

0 

0 

19 

1 

Florida 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

3 

4 

East South Central States; 









Kentttcky _ . 

1 

0 

20 

30 

7 

4 

6 

1 

Tonnessee , - -- 

0 

0 

13 

1 11 

0 

17 

2 

8 

AlahAtna, . -- - 

0 

1 

23 

4 

2 

4 

13 

9 

Mississippi 

3 

1 

9 

5 

34 

5 

10 

U 


> Figuf^ for IWl ore excluaive ol Kansas City. • Week ended Friday. 

^Typhus fever: 1931, 2 oases; 1 case in Virginia and 1 case in Texas 
•Figures for 1931 are exolnslve ol Oklaboma City and Tulsa. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health offieere 
for weeks ended May SQ^ 1931, and May $0, 19S0-^ontinned 


Division and State 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Week 
ended 
May 
30, 1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
31, 1630 

Week 
ended 
May 
30, 1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
31, 1930 

Week 

ended 

May 

30,1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
31, 1930 

Week 
ended 
May 
30, 1931 

Week 
ended 
May 
31, 1930 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas 

0 

0 

10 

4 

23 

0 

5 

4 

Louisiana. 

8 

7 

15 

2 

19 

14 

17 

18 

Oklahoma « 

0 

0 

11 

86 

44 

62 

6 

4 

Texas * 

0 

2 

28 

86 

27 

35 

6 

8 

Mountain States: 










0 

0 

14 

15 

8 


1 

2 


0 

0 

2 


0 


1 

0 

Wyoming ..... 


0 

16 


0 


0 

0 

Colorado 


0 

28 


0 

8 

1 

5 

New Mexico 


0 

3 


1 

8 

1 

5 

Arizona 


2 

4 


0 


3 

4 

Utah » 


0 

3 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Pacific States; 









Washington 

0 

1 

20 

17 

16 

29 

8 

9 

Oregon 

0 


13 

14 

18 

27 


1 

California 

8 

15 

103 

64 

7 

35 

6 

13 


> Week ended Friday. 

* Typhus fever: 1931, 2 cases; 1 case In Virginia and 1 case in Texas, 

* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of cases reported monthly by States Is published weekly and covers only those 
States from which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

meuiu- 

gitls 

1 

Diph- 

theria 


Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

1 

Pellag- 

ra 

Polio- 
mye- 1 
litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

April, 1931 

Arkansas 

Kansas ........ 

5 

6 
11 

1 4 

10 

21 

43 

25 

34 

66 

918 

36 

2,843 

31 

2,050 

78 



1 

111 

251 

80 

129 

1G2 

144 

1 466 

1 308 

i 104 
22 

23 

10 

29 

1 

23 

Mi.«:«i5t«ippi _ _ 

2,093 

South Df&ota 

Virginia 

19 




ApHl, 1951 


Anthrax: Cases 

Kansas 1 

Botulism: 

Kansas 1 

Chicken pox; 

Arkansas 223 

Kansas 398 

Mississippi 950 

South Dakota 134 

Virginia 711 

Dengue: 

Mississippi 2 

Dysentery: 

Mississippi (amebic) 26 

Dysentery and diarrhea: 

Virginia 12l 

German measles; 

Kansas 11 

Hookworm disease: 

Arkansas 5 

Mississippi 168 


Impetigo contagiosa: Cases 

Kansas 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Kansas 2 

Mumps; 

Arkansas 147 

Kansas 605 

Mississippi 4f)7 

South Dakota 14 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Arkansas 1 

Kansas 1 

Mississippi 0 

South Dakota ................. 1 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Mississippi 25 

Babies in animals: 

Mississippi 12 

Babies in man: 

Mississippi 1 

Septic sore throat: 

Kansas 1 

South Dakota 1 










































1^1 


Jane 12, mi 


Tctoixs; Catef 

Kansas 1 

Trachoma: 

Kansas 6 

Mississippi 5 

South Dakota 39 

TttlarsBmia: 

Kansas 1 

Virginia 1 

Undulant fever: 

Arkansas.,.,. 1 


Undtilant fever-~Contfiiued. Cases 

Kansas 7 

Virginia 1 

Vincent’s angina: 

Kansas 6 

Whooping cough; 

Arkansas 106 

Kansas 233 

Mississippi 372 

South Dakota ..... 44 

Virginia 344 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in the following tabic are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
33|385,000. The estimated population of the 89 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,840,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experic.ice of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


TFee&s ended May S3, 1931, and May S4, 1930 



1931 

1930 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cans reported 

Diphtheria: 

4S StAtes , 

791 

937 


90 dtles 

390 

499 

747 

Moaslcs' 

4fi States __ 

10. 080 

17,243 

^rltW . 

8, 803 

122 

7,311 


Meningococcus meningitis. 

46 States .............. .............. 

126 


OOdtW , . ' 

70 

63 


Foliornyelltis. 

40 States 

19 

25 


Scarlet fever; 

46 States - — 

4,727 

2,355 

3, 210 


OOdtfes - — 

1,295 

1,235 

Smallpox. 

40 _ 

75.5 

1,087 

96 cities. - - — 

100 

126 

62 

Typhoid fever: 

40 statAA 

170 

220 


96 cities ............. — 

41 

45 

37 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

gOniHoff 

017 

641 


Smallpox: 

sfl cit-iea - - - 

0 

0 
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City feporiB for week ended May 23, 1981 

The "estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, soarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous oecurrence the number of oases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemlGS. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is In most instaaoes 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

KXW EKOLAND 









Maine: 









Portland 

9 

0 

0 


0 

2 

8 


New Hampshire: 









Concord 

0 

0 

0 


0 

46 

0 

1 

’MfinnhAstAr 

0 

Q 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Vermont: 









Barre 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 


Burlington. _ _ 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Massachusetts: 









Boston 

69 

32 

11 

2 

1 

89 

8 

13 

Fall River.. ..... 

1 

2 

0 


0 

17 

2 

3 

Springfield 

woroftstftr.. 

0 

22 

2 

3 

2 

3 

— 

0 

0 

13 

10 

10 

13 

0 

2 

Rhode Island: 









Pftwtucket 


1 







Prnvld«nflfi- 

11 

5 

4 


■gifllllllgJV 

123 

12 

4 

Connecticut: 









Bridgeport 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

6 

2 

4 

Hartford 

G 

5 

0 


0 

15 

0 

2 

New HavATi „ . ^ 

32 

1 

0 



172 

16 

1 

lODDLX ATLANTIC 









New York: 









RiifTnln ,, 

22 

0 

2 




49 

17 

New York 

430 

241 

113 

7 

4 

1,835 

83 


RochAster. . , . „ ^ 

13 

5 

0 


0 

98 

16 

3 

Syracuse. _ ^ 

17 

3 

1 



28 

1 

0 

New Jersey: 









Camden ......... 

3 

6 

1 



2 

1 

1 

Newark 

151 

14 

4 

3 

0 1 

44 

6 

11 

Trenton 

4 

2 

0 



4 

5 

3 

Pennsylvania: 









Philadelphia 

92 

65 

9 

11 

6 

818 

40 

47 

Pittsburgh 

46 

IG 

9 

2 I 

8 

121 

81 

19 

Reading 

6 

1 

1 



11 

18 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio: 









Cincinnati... .. 

6 

5 

1 


0 

02 

20 

9 

Cleveland ... 

202 

21 

6 

11 

1 

316 

393 

17 

Columbus....... 

29 

3 

3 

2 

0 

8 

5 

2 

Toledo 

67 

3 

2 

1 


19 

39 

4 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne... 

3 

1 

1 



12 

0 

0 

Indianapolis.. 

30 

3 

0 


1 

374 

43 

8 

South Bend 

4 

0 

0 


0 

9 

0 

0 

Terre Haute. .... 

0 

0 

0 



8 

0 

2 

Illinois: 









Chicago 

162 

82 

6S 

3 

3 

989 

71 

50 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

12 

0 



0 

29 

5 

4 

Detroit 

140 



2 

1 

68 

65 

13 

Flint-... - 

40 




0 

0 

6 

1 

Crand Rapids.... 

1 

1 

0 


1 

09 

1 

1 

Wisconsin: 




imiii 





TCenosha. __ 

0 





0 

110 

0 

Madison 

31 

1 




2 

09 


Milwaukee ... 

98 

10 

i 

2 

2 

434 

436 

6 

Racine 

8 

1 



0 

3 

Ifi 

0 

Superior.... •••«. 

6 

0 

0| 


0 

0 


0 
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City repofU for week ended May 2$, 19$1 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Diphtheria 


Chicken 
pox. cases 
reported 


Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

reported 


WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth. 


Minneaf)olis- 

8t. Paul- 

Iowa: 

Des Moines.. 
Sioux Clty-- 

Waterloo 

Missouri. 

Kansas Clty. 
St. Joseph. — 

8t. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks. 
8outh Dakota: 

Alwrdeen 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


23 

147 

73 


0 

12 

8 


0 

3 

1 


0 1 0 
28 0 0 
0 1 0 


26 

5 

7 


3 

0 

30 


8 

9 

13 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 

6 0 0 


33 2 2 

6 1 2 

8 1 1 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Viripnia: 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

North CaroUna: 

Raleigh 

Wilmin^on 

Wlnston-Salom... 
South Carolina: 

Charhtston 

Columbia 

Oreenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

Tampa 


2 

71 

0 


23 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

15 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

4 
0 

6 

1 

5 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Kentucky: 

Covington 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham i 

Mobile I 

Montgomery-- -I 


0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

1 


1 0 

20 7 

0 0 

0 

11 6 

0 1 

0 1 

1 2 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 2 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

2 0 

0 0 

0 0 

2 0 

0 1 


0 0 

1 1 
1 0 

1 1 
0 0 
0 0 


Influenza 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia. 

deaths 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 


0 

0 

2 

1 


0 

I'SS 

130 

9 


0 

61 

11 

3 



0 





0 

n 





1 




0 

316 

6 

6 


0 

11 


0 



12 

20 

5 


0 

3 

16 

0 



0 

0 




G 

0 



0 

0 

23 

6 


1 

0 

33 

1 


0 

6 

0 

1 


0 

22 

0 

0 

2 

0 

719 

54 

24 

1 

0 

2 

0 

uniiiim 

1 

0 

248 

» 

u 


0 

6 


0 


0 

223 


1 


0 

238 


1 


0 

11 


1 


0 

2 


1 


0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

39 

0 

1 


0 

9 

0 

1 

2 

0 i 

93 

27 

3 

17 

] i 

0 


3 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 

8 

0 

15 

0 

6 


0 

0 

5 


6 

1 

9 

5 



0 

85 

0 

2 


0 

29 

0 

2 


0 

7 

0 

0 


1 

no 

4 

7 


0 

92 

0 

4 

5 

! 2 

3 

2 

7 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


6761B^— 31 3 
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City reports for week ended May BS, 1981 — Ckintinued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Casee, 

estimatoci 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, | 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
ca.se8 re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Kof'k 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

Muskogee 

Texas 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings 

Great Fall.s 

Helena... 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Coloraflo: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Arizona. 

Phoenix 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City... 
Nevada: 

Reno 

PACinc 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Salem 

California 

Los Angelos 

Sacramento 

San Francisco 




Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

('ases 

re- 

ported 

(.'ases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

sis. 

deaths 

re- 

ported! 

C'ases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Dcattis 

re- 

ported 

ing 

cough, 
cases 
re- 
ported 1 

1 

Deaths, 

all 

oause.s 
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City reports for week ended May S$t IBSl — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis. 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths. 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

estl- 

inate<i 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NKW BNOI,AND— 









mm 

■ 


ecu tinned 









■ 



Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

2 


0 




0 



jHHHB 


Providoncje 

n 

25 

0 

0 

0 

muQi 

^■ 3 ! 


mniiiM 


75 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

7 

3 

0 

0 


0 



0 


33 

Hartford 

4 

6 

0 

0 


1 

0 


0 


37 

New Haven... 

6 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

35 

VIDDLX ATLANTIC 












New York- 












BulTalo 

23 

25 

0 

4 


5 

1 

0 


16 

128 

New York 

268 

544 

0 

0 

0 

mm 

8 

7 


177 

1,609 

Rochester 

10 

66 

0 

0 


3 

0 

3 


24 

65 

Syracuse 

9 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1 



0 

18 

41 

New Jersey: 












Camden 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

^mm 

5 

27 

Newark 

26 

40 

0 

6 


9 

0 

0 

0 

79 

UO 

Trenton 

3 

n 

0 

0 


2 

0 


^mm 

2 

42 

Pennsylvania- 












Philadelphia. , 

90 

181 

0 

0 

0 

31 

2 

2 

0 

36 

505 

Pittsburgh 

30 

89 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

30 

165 

Reading 

4 

1 

0 

0 





0 

1 

22 

EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio 












Cincinnati 

15 

39 

2 

0 

0 

9 


1 

0 

4 

112 

Cleveland 

37 

67 

1 

0 


15 

2 

3 

0 

25 

167 

Columbus 

8 

9 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 


1 

88 

Toledo 

n 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


0 

25 

65 

Indiana 












Fort Wayne... 

3 

C 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1 

23 

Indianapolis... 

13 

39 

i 7 

10 


6 

0 

^Kl 

0 

41 


South Bend 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Terre Haute... 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4 

13 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

111 

297 

2 

6 

0 

62 

3 

2 



715 

Springfield 

Michigan. 

3 

4 

1 ® 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Detroit 

108 

152 

1 

4 

0 

24 

2 

1 


136 

253 

Flint 

10 

27 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 

5 

25 

Grand Rapids. 

9 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

28 

20 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

2 

! 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

Madison 

1 

i 0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Milwaukee 

28 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 



■HCI 

28 

■■E9 

Racine 

4 

4 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

16 

14 

Superior 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth i 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Minneapolis... i 

30 

12 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

19 

97 

St. Paul 1 

20 

5 

O' 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

17 

65 

Iowa: 












Des Moines 

7 

3 

2 

7 



0 

0 


0 

26 

SlouA City 

2 

11 

0 

0 



0 

0 


6 


Waterloo 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


5 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

16 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

6 

102 

St. Joseph 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

St. Louis 

29 

135 

2 

4 



0 

4 


34 

200 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



7 

Orand Forks.. 

1 ' 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 




South Dakota: 













Aberdeen 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 




Nebraska: 












^ Omaha 

3 

8 

3 

6 


4 

0 

0 


3 

47 

Kansas: 









I 



Topeka 

WiSita 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

21 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

m 

11 

24 















Jnei2.iau 

CUy reporU for week ended May itS, /951— Continue 


Bivlflion^ Btate« 
anddty 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Pelaware: 

Wilmington... 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland... 

Frederick 

District of Col.: 

Washington... 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Bichmond 

Roanoke i 

West Virginia: ! 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington- 
W inston-Salem 
South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

OreenTille 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

yiorlda: 

Miami 

Tam^a 

XAST SOUTH CCN> 
TRAL 


Kentucky: 

Covington. 

Tennessee: 

Memphis.. 

Nashvillo- 


Alabama: 

Birmingham... 

Mobile 

Montgomery,. 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 
Shreveport... 
Oklahoma: ^ 
Muskogee.... 
Texas: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth... 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio.. 


Afontana: 

Billinf 


Helena... 

Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boise..... 
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City reporlt for week ended May SS, 19S1 — Continued 


Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 


Division, State» 
and city 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


ancy 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Tuber- 


Clllo- 

sis. 

Cases, 



deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

expect - 
1 ancy 

ported 

ported 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


KOPNTAW— con. 


Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico* 

Albuquerque.. 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah 

Salt Lake City- 
Nevnda 

Keno 


12 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 


20 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 


0 1 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 


0 0 0 0 
0 10 0 

0 2 0 0 

0 10 1 

0 10 0 

0 0 0 0 


0 37 74 

0 4 7 

0 0 7 

0 0 

0 13 34 

0 0 2 


PACIFIC 


Washington: 

Seattle 7 

Spokane 4 

Tacoma 3 

Oregon* 

Portland 2 

Salem 0 

California 

Los Angeles... 29 

Sacramento 2 

Snn Francisco. 20 


15 

2 

0 

2 

0 

23 

1 

4 


2 

6 

3 


0 

2 

0 0 1 


0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 0 


99 

0 

0 


19 


8 10 
1 0 


0 3 0 0 

0 0 10 


0 

0 


3 

0 


73 


5 4 0 
0 0 0 
1 0 0 


20 1 1 

4 0 1 

15 1 0 


0 44 26t 

1 0 29 

0 16 149 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
ceph^itis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tde paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

i 

Ca$e.s 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths ; 

('a^es 

Deaths 

Cases, 

ftstl- 

niated 

expect- 

ancy 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 

Portland 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston ... 

1 



0 

■1 

0 


m 

0 

Springfield _ 

1 

1 



0 

0 


HI 

0 

Worcester ...... 

0 

0 


1 n 

0 

0 


1 

0 

Connecticut 

Hartford ....... 

0 

1 

0 


m 

0 


m 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Butfalo 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York _ _ . _ _ 

8 

2 

2 

3 


0 

1 

2 

0 

Kochester 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

New Jersey: 

Camden _ 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

Newark- . . .. 

1 

1 

0 




0 

1 


Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia 

1 

2 

0 


i 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

5 

0 

3 

1 



0 

0 

0 

Heading 

1 

1 

0 


0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis _ , 

3 

2 

0 

I 

1 0 

0 

! 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago _ , 

16 

8 

1 


■1 


0 

1 

1 

Springfield _ . 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit . 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Flint 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Racine........,, 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Cit^ reporta for weak ended May SS, Continued 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

, Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

inat^'d 

expect- 

ancy 

teases 

Deaths 

WKST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Missouri: 

Knasas City 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wllrnington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of (Columbia: 

Washington 

3 

2 

0 


0 

0 


■ 

0 

Virginia: 

Norfolk 

1 

0 

m 

0 

0 

1 


■ 

0 

Roanoke 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Wheeling 

North Carolina* 

Raleigh ! 

m 

1 



0 



0 

0 

1 

0 



1 

1 

0 

m 

0 

Winston-Salem 


1 

0 


2 

2 




South Carolina: 

Charleston 

0 

0 

m 


6 




0 

Columbia 

1 

2 



0 

2 

0 



Georgia: 

Atlanta 

2 

0 

0 

0 

m 


0 



Savannah 


0 

0 

0 

4 

1 



0 

Florida: 

Miami 

0 


0 

■! 

1 

1 

0 


0 

EA T SOUTH CENTRA! 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 


Alabama; 

Birmingham 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 


m 

0 

Montgomery 



0 


1 

0 


0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkanoas; 

Little Rock 

1 


0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana* 

New Orleans-.-.-.... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

m 


Texas: 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 


0 

Fort Worth » 

0 

0 

0 

^■1 


1 

0 


0 

Houston - 

0 

0 



■1 

1 

0 

Hli 


PACIFIC 

California: 

Los Angeles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


» Typhus fever, 1 case at Forth Worth, Tex. 
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June 12 , 1031 


The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5-week period ended May 23, 1931, compared with those for a like period ended 
May 24, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are estimated 
mid-year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 1930 
census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 31,500,000 
estimated population. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, April 19 to May 23, 1931 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1930^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Apr. 

25, 

1931 

Apr. 

26, 

1930 

May 

19^1 

May 

3. 

1930 

May 

9, 

1931 


May 

16, 

1931 

May 

17, 

1930 

May 

23, 

1931 

May 

24, 

1930 

9*1 cities 

63 

91 

63 

83 

*07 

77 

63 

71 

*02 

79 

New England M 

58 

85 

36 

82 

1 <35 

65 

38 

106 

<50 

68 

Middle Atlantic 

46 

90 

61 

72 

! 

8.5 

r,8 

i 74 

63 

78 

East North Central 

58 

113 

84 

1.30 

82 

ia3 

72 

91 

67 

11.8 

West North Central 

67 

68 

57 

68 

71 

45 

71 

I 74 

75 

72 

South Atlantic 

51 

64 

69 

50 

i 63 

62 

55 

51 

*38 

54 

East South Central 

23 

48 

6 


! 41 


17 

36 

12 

24 

W'est South Central 

71 

msm 

68 

94 


73 

81 

66 

81 

52 

Mountain 

26 

88 

26 

44 

1 *28 


61 

35 

61 

53 

Pacific 

63 

49 

53 

61 

1 61 

1 

49 

74 I 

43 

72 

59 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


98 cities 

1,342 

1,356 

1,2.50 

1,293 

*1,308 

1,411 

1,403 

1,255 

( 

1*1,375 

1, 159 

New England 

1.286 

1,710 

964 

1,942 

i« 1,10.3 

2. .303 

• 1, 166 

1,843 

<1,230 

1,877 

Middle Atlantic 

1,418 

1, 192 

1,411 

1,284 

1,43.3 

1,295 i 

1,486 

1,337 

1,478 

1,091 

East North Central 

1,076 

999 

897 

1,005 

! 1.102 

927 

1,313 

814 

1,4.58 

685 

West North Central 

830 

1, ,352 

777 

1,003 

1,016 

1,260 

1, .396 

831 

1.098 

794 

South Atlantic 

4,049 

1,306 

3,871 

1, 188 

3.5.53 

1,298 1 

3. 36.5 

1,228 

*2,844 

957 

East South Central 

1,600 

407 

1,426 

185 

1,263 

442 

1,234 

359 

1.234 

563 

West South Central 

139 

592 

156 

731 

152 

711 

106 

735 

271 

547 

Mountain - 

661 

8.802 

G61 

.5,912 

« .576 

9,128 

531 

6, 652 

618 

7,119 

Pacific 

i 

617 

2,067 

605 

1,773 

501 

1,992 

.554 

1,670 

456 

2, 180 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98cltie.s 

405 

262 

368 

296 

>390 

258 

389 

226 

>.368 

206 

New England 

575 

348 

582 

268 

<631 

310 

666 

261 

♦546 

314 

Middle Atlantic 

488 

239 

409 

285 

448 

266 

439 

222 

442 

201 

East North Central 

432 

360 

402 

394 

439 

318 

454 

30H 

412 

227 

West North Central 

469 

248 

480 

384 

440 

238 

.383 

262 

340 

300 

South Atlantic. 

304 

248 

273 

294 

276 

242 

243 

172 

*242 

164 

East South Central 

396 

126 

407 

132 

250 

138 

337 

24 

390 

102 

West South Central 

98 

59 

132 

115 

105 

04 

108 

73 

85 

49 

Mountain ! 

191 

220 

191 

361 

*177 

370 

157 

229 

270 

300 

Pacific { 

1 

86 

176 

94 

109 

106 

130 

1 

123 

128 

88 

97 


1 The flRUTQS given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number ef 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of Jul> 1 , 1931, and 1930, respectively. 

» Pawtucket, R. I , Billings, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

• Pawtucket, R, I., and Frederick, Md., not Included. 

♦ Paw’tucket, R. I , not Included. 

• FrederieJf, Md., not Included. 

* Billings, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, nor included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ April 19 to May $S, 19S1 -^Annual rates 
100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding perdd of 19S 
Continued 

BMALLPpX CASE RATES 



PNEUMONIA DEATH RATER 



s Pawtucket, R. I., Billings, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

* Pawtucket, R. L, and Frederick, Md., not included. 

* Pawtucket, R. I., not Included. 

< Frederick, Md., not included. 

* Billings, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 




























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Promnces — Communicable diseases — Week ended May 16, 19SL-^ 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended May 16, 
1931, as follows: 


Pro\inoo 

Oerebro- 

spinal 

lever 

Influ- 

ensa 

Polio- 

myelitis 


Typhoid 

fever 

Priuce F^dward ___ 






Novft Sr*A*-i* - 

1 

■HHKV 




NpwBmnswiffk. , - - - -- -- --- -- -- - 


1 



4 

Qu^hf^r* - 


i 



g 

Ontario . r -r, - - - - - _ - 

1 

2 


5 

14 




1 


1 

Sftslratfhawon . 




15 

2 

Alberta i - - 






British Oolitrnhia , 






Total 

2 

8 

! 

1 

20 

30 


i No case of any disease Included in the table was reported during the week. 


Quebec Promnee — Communicable diseases — Week ended May 23, 
1931. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
May 23, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease I 

1 

CaseB 


2 

ophthalmia neonatorum 

4 


101 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

Dlphtiiflr^O . - 

27 

Puen>erttl fever - 

1 

£rysi{)elBS 

3 

Scarlet fever 

60 

mAivilesi _ _ 

5 

TulH*rculosis 

79 

M'oAsleA - ^ 

367 

Typhoid fever 

5 


10 

Whooping cough 

13 

- -r - - - - 



CUBA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended May 9, 
1931. — -During the four weeks ended May 9, 1931, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported in the Provinces of Cuba as 
follows: 


Disease 

Pinar del 
Kio 

Hahana 

Mat an* 

ZHA 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama* 

guey 

Oriente 

Total 

Cancer.- 





2 



Chicken pox. 

8 

62 

10 

23 

1 

umiiiiQi 


Diphtheria 



3 

6 

1 



Malaria ^ 


4 


1 

53 


Measles . „ 

1 

87 


14 




Paratyphoid fever __i 


1 



i 



Scarlet fe.ver 

i 

18 



1 

1 


Typhoid fever 

1 1 

27 

5 

33 

1 

21 

88 










( 1441 ) 
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JAPAN 

Nagasaki — Typhoid fever, — According to a report dated May 28, 
1931, typhoid fever was epidemic in the port of Nagasaki, Japan. 

MEXICO 

Tampico — Communicable diseases — Aprils 1931, — During the month 
of April, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported in 
Tampico, Mexico, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Coses 

Deaths 

Chicken pox.. - 

6 


Measles 

10 

2 

Diphtheria 


2 

Tul>erculosU 

53 

83 

Enteritis (various) 


32 

Typhoid fever .......... 


5 

Influenza.- 

70 

5 

Whooping cough............. 

17 

4 

Malaria 

m 

8 


1 



PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

Communicable diseases — April, 1931, — During the month of April, 
1931, certain communicable diseases, including imported cases, were 
reported in the Panama Canal Zone and terminal cities as follows: 


Disease 

Casas 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Chicken pot-. ............. 

6 


Pneumonia ......... 


24 

Diphtheria 

6 


Hcnrlftt fever , ^ ,^T.r -x 

2 


Dysentery (amebic) 

3 


TiiiMweiilosis _ _ . _ 


25 

Leprosy 


1 

Tyi)hoid fever.. ....... ....... 

3 

I 

Malaria 

102 

3 

Typhus fever 

1 


Measles 

37 


Whooping cough _ - . _ - 

9 


Mumps 

1 






PORTO RICO 

San Juan — Communicable diseases — Five weeks ended May 16,1 931 , — 
During the five weeks ended May 16, 1931, cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases were reported in San Juan, Porto Rico, as follows: 


Disease 

Gases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria 

2 

Pellagra ............. 

2 

InOiienza 

7 

Tetanus (infantile) . , 

1 

Malaria - 

16 

Whooping cough . ^ ^ ^ 

73 

Measles 

1 















SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FETES. AND YELLOW FETES 






















CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA— Continued 
{C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


1031 
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Week ended 
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Plegue-mfeeted rats. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

PLAGUE— C<»]tinued 
[C indicates cases: D, deaths; P, present] 



(see also table below) : Taznatave 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX 

IC indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


12, 1931 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, ITPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

SMALLPOX->Continaed 
C indicates cases; D, deaths; P. present) 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 
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1 On Feb. 27» 1931, the Director General of Public Health of Guatemala reporta an onosoal outbreak of typhus fever in a small village in Guatemala. 






CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TEIXOW FEVER 

[G indicates cases; deaths; P, present] 
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PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


VOL. 46 JUNE 19. 1931 NO. 26 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MILK 

CONFERENCE OF STATE AND PROVINCIAL HEALTH AUTHORITIES 

OF NORTH AMERICA^ 

EjUtU! G. Brown, M. D., Secretary Kansas State Board of Heallh, Chairman 

(l) Inasmuch as the report of the Committee on Milk Production 
an4 Control, of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, is the result of an extended study and investigation of 
all .-phases of milk in its relation to the public health, including (a) 
its* relation to communicable disease, (6) its public health super- 
vision, (c) its nutritional aspect, and (d) its economic aspect, the 
coibmittee is of the opinion that that report contains our present 
knpwledge in relation to Bulk and milk control, and furly represents 
scientific opinion on the subject. 

Therefore the committee recommends the acceptance and approval 
of ‘tihe ehtiie report by the Conference of State and Provincial Heaitii 
AuiHotities. 

Occasionally it becomes necessary for various reasons for 
and individual fa^y to reduce expenditures. When such occasions 
aiM the, committee would warn against a reduction in the consump- 
ikcmot nmk. ^he importance of milk in the national diet, particularly 
SB the nutrition of children, must be constantly kept in mind; and 
we strongly advocate that milk consumption should be increased 
rather than reduced, even when it becomes necessary to readjust the 
family budget. 

(3) The attention of the committee has been directed to two 
recently published papers, the apparent purpose of which is to attempt 
to prove that raw milk possesses a significant dietary superiority over 
pasteurized milk. 

The first of these articles appeared in The Jersey Bulletin and Dairy 
World for Februaiy 11, 1931. It was entitled, “Ohio Tests Prove 
Natural Milk is Best,” and was by Ernest Scott, M. D., and Lowell 
A. Erf. According to an editorial which accompanied the article, 
the work was carried on under the auspices of the National Applied 
Dairy Science Foundation, whic^ is supported financially by such 
organizations as the American Jersey Cattle Club. 

The paper reports experiments upon the feeding of white rets 
on raw certified milk, on raw milk from cows fed upon special feed, 

i WMblncton, D. C., April IT-M, Wl. 
eTMT*— 81— 
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tnd on pasteurized milk, llie following table is given as a raaunaiy 
of obserraiions on the increase in the weight of the rats used in these 
experiments: 

General eurnmairy 


One hundred and forty<>seven rats completing test; each expel'iment covered a 
period of five months, 192^30 

rWslght (average gain)] 



Number of 
•ohaaki 

Initial 

1 mouth 

8 monthe 

Smooths 

€^ntit.Tol,....rT - 

28 

40 

42 

48 

152 

115 

03 

03 

187 

153 

148 

1 127 

84 

210 

185 

168 

147 

00 

Certified-.. — 

18 

52 

finecfft] rftW- _ 


8 

48 

CotmTM^ni pft9teurized 

1 ‘ 41 

‘ 46 

54 




147 



i 








The following conclusions are drawn by the authors: 

(1) . These expcximents tend to prove-tbat the miljt of cows fed upon a diet 
rich in minerals and vitamins is a more nutritious food than the usual conunercial 
milk. 

(2) ‘ Milk from properly fed cows that is subjected te heat loses Its hematogenic 
ahd gi^t^th-prbinaoting properties. 

(3) Rats fed upon commercial pasteurised milk fortified- by ood*liver oil and 
tomato juice failed to equal in growth and development rats led upon the- milk 
of cows given a diet high in mineral vitamins. 

(4) The unpasteurized milk from cows fed upon the diet described in this 

report does not produce the anemia' usually reported as occurring in the albino 
rat following an exclusive milk diet. ^ ' 

(3) The results 6f these experiments coirespond closely with those obtained 
by Lewis and by Ladd, Evart, and Frank in tlieir infant feeding experiments. 

The committee desires to point out that in all but one of the 
four experiments which the authors report, the raw and pasteurized 
milk used for experimental purposes were not the same and were 
therefore not comparable. The raw milk was drawn from cow« to 
whose regular feed had been added a ‘‘special complex mineral 
mixture, consisting of bone meal and other ingredients, and qI dried 
fish meal consisting largely of fish liver and- -fish viscera. ” The 
pasteurized milk used was an entirely different milk, procured from a 
comer, grocery store, was reported as haviug. a slightly lower butter 
fat content than the raw milk, and w;as . undoubtedly from cows 
which had not received the same special feed as above indicated. 
It would, therefore, be unscientific to draw any .conclusions from 
these .oxperiments with rsfer^fice to the. effect of pasteurization 
upon the nutritive value of milk. In order to draw vidid conclusions 
it is necessary to use the same milk for both series of animals, making 
.sure that the only difference betwem them is Uie factor uf pasteuri- 
zation. This was done in only one of the four experiments and the 
number of animals to which the pasteurized milk was fed in this case 
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was ojaly eighty whereas the number of animals to which the corre- 
Bponding raw milk was fed was 52. Such a sweeping conclusion as is 
contained in the title of this paper should not be drawn from experi- 
mental results upon only eight animals. In fact, the paper does not 
contain satisfactory evidence that the relatively slight difference 
between the average weights of the raw and pasteurized groups may 
not have been within the range of probable experimental error. 

The second article appeared in The Lancet for March 21, 193L 
It is by Mattick and Golding, of the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying, and is entitled, “Relative Value of Raw and Heated Milk 
in Nutrition. 

The experiments reported in this paper were also upon rats. The 
rats were fed raw milk, milk which had been sterilized for 30 minutes 
at 210^ to 212^ F., milk which had been stored in a “cold cellar” for 
24 hours and then sterilized for 30 minutes at 210^ to 212^ F., and 
milk which had been pasteurized lor 30 minutes at 145^ to 149^ F. 
As a result of these experiments the authors formulated the following 
summary: 

A method is described by means of which it is demonstrated that raw milk with, 
biscuit, made only from white flour and water, is capable of sustaining the growth 
and reproduction of rats. A fourth generation on this diet at the time of writing 
is as healthy and normal as the previous generations. Sterilized milk fed under 
similar conditions failed to sustain life and reproduction beyond the first genera- 
tion, except on one occasion, when a second generation of very stunted animals 
was produced. Even the original rats (the first generation) failed in many 
instances to reach maturity. 

Preliminary experiments with pasteurized milk demonstrate results sufficiently 
marked to indicate that milk heated at a temperature of 145^ to 149° F. for a 
half hour has undergone changes which have considerably reduced its dietetic 
value. The factors which are destroyed will form the subject of a future com- 
munication, but there are indications that the partial destruction of Vitamin Bi 
must be included in the number. 

1 

The committee beheres that the experimental results do not justify 
tile eonclunon that pasteurization is harmful, since the average weight 
of the six bucks fed pasteurized milk for four months was 235 grams, 
as compared with 256 grams for the six bucks fed raw milk, and since 
the average weight of the six does fed pasteurized milk for four months 
was 183 grams compared with 184 grams for the six does fed raw 
milk. The committee feels that these differences may not be justly 
termed significant. 

The committee is advised, however, that in a number of States 
reprints are being prepared of such material as the above and dis> 
tributed broadcast by the raw milk dealers in an effort to discredit 
pasteurized milk in the mind of the consumer. 

It is highly important, therefore, that the public health officials be 
in position to fu rnish consumers with the results of other observations. 



mi 
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Tot this reason the rcvmmittee is including in this report the following 
abstracts of other iu tirics: 

ASSTRACT OF nKFOllT < TliE GEOBC.E M. OYSTER. JR., BABY MILK PHILANTHROPY 
FOR THE HRST EIGHTEEN MONTHS BEGINNING APRIL 24, 1911, AND i^DlNG OCTOBER 
24, 1912, WITH OBSEU\ ATIONN REGARDING THE RELATIVE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF PASL 
TEURIZED AND RAW MILK FOR INFANT FEEDING. 

One hundred and eleven babieg were fed pasteurized milk exclusively and 208 
babies were fed raw milk exclusively. The average net gain for all babies (both 
well and ill) receiving pasteurized milk w^as 0.4274 ounces per day. The average 
net gain for all babies (both well and ill) receiving raw milk was 0.4253 ounces 
per day. 

Another group of 62 babies received both raw and pasteurized milk at different 
times. The average net gain made by these babies (both well and ill) while 
receiving pasteurized milk was 0.4467 ounces per day. The average net gain 
‘made by the same babies (both well and ill) w'hile receiving the raw milk was 
0.4440 ounces per day. 

' The results of either or of both observations above referred to would seem to 
indicate that no possible injury to the nutritive properties of milk for infant feed- 
ing results from modern, scientific pasteurization, and it must be concluded, cer- 
'tain possible risks can be eliminated through the careful pasteurization of milk 
that can not be so completely and safely eliminated in any other way. 

ABSTRACT OF ARTICLE ENTITLED, DEMONSTRATES FOOD VALUE TQ BE EQUAL IN 
RAW MILK AND IN PASTEURIZED MILK,** BY DR. J. M. BRANNON, NUTRITIONIST 
AND BACTERIOLOGIST, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. THE MILK DEALER, APRIL, 1998. 

After two groups of rats were fed, one with raw milk and the other pasteurized 
milk (pasteurized under laboratory conditions) for several weeks, no difference 
was found between the two groups of rats. This work showed that so far as 
nutritional value is concerned there w^as ho difference between the two types of 
milk. < 

The second experiment varied from the first in that commercial pasteurized 
milk was used rather than laboratory pasteurized milk. ♦ * ♦ xho conclu- 

sion from both experiments is that raw milk and pasteurized milk arc equal in 
nutritional value. 

In experiment 3 ♦ * ♦ p^ts were divided into four lots and kept in separate 

cages; one lot was fed pasteurized milk only, the second lot was fed raw milk, 
the third lot was fed a mixed diet which was supposed to be complete tn itself, 
plus raw milk, and the last lot was fed the same mixed diet plus pasteqrized milk. 
The, accumulated results of ail three of these ex|>eriment8 indicate no preference 
for raw milk. 

ABSTRACT OF REPORT TO THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD UPON THE AVAILABLE 
DATA IN REGARD TO THE VALUE OF BOILED MILK AS A FOOD FOR INFANTS AND 
YOUNG ANIMALS. JANET E. LANE-CLAYPON. M. D., DSc., LONDON. FROM NEW 
SERIES NO. 63. REPORT TO THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOAIp ON PUBUC HEALTH 
AND MEDICAL SUBJECTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

. After exhaustive analysis and review of existing experimental 
evidence described in a 60-page report, the author comes to the fol- 
lowing conclusion : 

The balance of evidence, both experimental and clinical, points in the main 
to the same conclusion. Both lines of research show — 

(1) That there is apparently no serious loss of nutritive . value produced, by 
feeding an animal upon boiled milk derived from an animal of the same species. 
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At the same time it must be pointed out that the public evidence on this point is 
scanty. 

(2) That when an animal is fed upon the milk of another species, the milk 
from which has been found to be suitable for this purpose, such small differences 
as have been found in the nutritive value of raw and boiled milk have been in 
favor of boiled milk. 

(3) That the milk of the same species has a considerably higher nutritive value 
for that species than the milk of any other species so far investigated. 

ABSTBACT OF ANNOTATION IN '*THE LANCET* FOR JANUARY 17. 1931. ON AN ARTICLE 
ENTITLED. *«1IS1LK CONSUMPTION AND THE GROWTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.*' 
BY G. LEIGHTON AND P. L. McKlNLEY. EDINBURGH. H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE. 1930. 

A test was conducted with 20,000 children attending schools in Lanarkshire. 
The heights and weights of all the children were measured by a special staff of 
doctors and nurses at the beginning of the feeding period and again at the con- 
clusion of the experiment some four months later. The whole of the milk used 
was Grade '^A** (tuberculin tested), one-half of it being given raw and the other 
half pasteurised. One-half of the children acted as controls, and the other half 
receiving three-fourths of a pint of either raw or pasteurized milk. 

The results of the test support the conclusions reached by other workers — 
namely, that additional milk definitely accelerates the rate of growth as meas- 
ured by increase both in weight^ and l^ight. The differences between the milk 
groups and the control groups were small, as would be expected in a test lasting 
only four months. In most of the age groups the average increase in weight 
was 4 to 6 ounces more in the children receiving milk than in the controls, and 
the average increase in height was about one-tenth of an inch more in the milk 
. groups. No significant difference was observed between the growth-promoting 
effect of raw and pasteurized milk. 

The committee feels that the evidence contained in these articles 
is not entirely satisfactory and that there is need for further study 
of an authoritative type. It understands that the Public Health 
Service is contemplating the possible advisability of making a study 
to determine the present experience with reference to the feeding of 
infants with raw and pasteurized milk. It is understood that the 
proposed plan of work is to circularize the various State health depart- 
ments wi^ a request that arrangements be made whereby the public 
health nurses will make a survey of the present condition of infants 
of 2 years of age and under in their respective territories, securing 
information as to present weight, as to whether raw or pasteurized 
milk has been fed, as to supplementary feeding, and as to the frequency 
of illnesses. 

The committee wishes to urge the Public Health Service to under- 
take such studies immediately, and to recommend to the Conference 
of State and Provincial Health Authorities that it support such 
studies by every means within its power. The committee believes 
that if it can be proved that the average American child which has 
been fed pasteurized milk shows about the same increase in weight 
and the same general state of health as the average American child 
which has been fed raw milk, this will be suflBcient to convince the 
average American parent that the public health advantages of pas- 
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temization may be utilized in infant feeding witbout dksfeuy di»* 
advantage. After all, what we are interested in, is the effect of mflk 
upon human babies rather than the effect of milk upon the yoiing of 
animals. 

AN EPIDEMIOLOGICAL STUDY OP TYPHOID FEVER IN SIX 
OHIO RIVER CITIES' 

By M. V. Veldbe, Surgeon, United Statea PiMie Health Service 

The sanitary regulation and control of. a public water supidy has 
for its prime object the elimination, in so far as possible, of all water- 
borne diseases, particularly typhoid fever. The results foUowiog the 
inauguration of such control in cities wherein the water supplies 
were previously of poor quality and the, typhoid rates were high ^ 
readily demonstrated.. However, as the sanitary control becomes 
mt^e nemly perfect, bringing the bacteriological .quality of ..the water 
nearer to the^usually accepted standards nf pmity, it becomes increas- 
io^y difficult to demonstrate the 'relationship between the public 
supply and the remaining incidence of t 3 rphoid fever, In fact, under 
such- circumstances it is usually impossible accurately .to evaluate the 
re^Kmsibility of the.diinkii^ .water in the occurrence. of the remaining 
cases. It is a matter of great importance to pursue field studies along 
this line whenever possible. Particularly is this true in cities which 
are compelled to .draw their public water suppliesf rom sources to which 
are continually being added greater and greater quantities of dm^er- 
ous pollution. The necessity of future alterations in, or improvements 
to, the -methods of sanitaiy control will,, in such cities, be largdy 
governed by the typhoid fever trends. 

.Certain of the smaller cities which border on the Ohio River make 
an excellent field laboratory for studies of this nature, Their water 
supplies come from the Ohio River, which is at all times so danger- 
ously polluted that its use in the raw state has in the past invariably 
r^ulted in a high incidence of typhoid fever. Even with the present 
methods of efficient artificial purification the danger is ever present, 
since operative lapses may sometimes occur. How extensive such 
lapses could be before they would result in a discoverable increase in 
the typhoid incidence is problematic. Such knowledge is essential to 
the proper saf^uarding of the community’s health. It was the pur- 
pose of the study here reported to. investigate carefully each current 
case of t3q)hoid fever occurring over a considerable period of time and 
to examine into its possible relationship to any recorded deterioration 
m the bacteriological quality of the. public drinking water. 

The cities studied include East Liverpool, Steubenville, Ironton, 
mid Portsmouth, Ohio; Wheding, W. Va., and Ashland, Ky. The 

1 From tlie Stream Polltttloo Laboratory of the United States Fublfo Health Bervio^ Cinofonatl, Ohio* 
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pnbHo water supply history of each of these Ohio River cities is 
ess^tially the same. For years the public supply was drawn from 
the river and delivered direct to the consumer without any form of 
artificial purification. In more recent years sanitary improvements 
have been installed from time to time until, for the years covered in 
the present epidemiolog;ical study, each of the six cities studied used 
modern methods of artificial purification. 

METHODS OF STUDY 

Bacteriologieal data . — The filtration plants in the six cities studied 
are provided with well-equipped laboratories, in which daily bacteri- 
ological examinations are made of the water in the various stages of 
purification. Prior to 1922 the chemist in charge of each plant very 
largely designated the detaOs of the bacteriological methods to be 
used, and, due to minor difiPerences in procedure, the reports from the 
six plants did not necessarily have the same weight. In 1922, Sani- 
tary Engineer H. W. Streeter,* of the United States Public Health 
Service, in connection with his studies of water purification, effected, 
through the respective State health ofi&cers, a cooperative arrangement 
with each supervising chemist which assured the availability of rmi- 
fotm bacteriological data. Under this arrangement each chemist 
agreed to modify his methods where necessary so as to bring them in 
agreement with those used in the Stream Pollution Laboratory at 
Cincinnati,* and at the end of each mdnth the plant operator sub- 
mitted to the Cincirmati laboratory a detailed report of the bacteri- 
ological and chemical findings for that month. It was also understood 
that, if any significant lapse in the quality should occur, the Cincinnati 
laboratory would be notified at once. Careful checking at intervals 
has shown that uniformity of technique was satisfactorily established 
and maintained. 

This uniform method of bacteriological analysis and reporting 
continued in effect from 1922 to the last of December, 1929, thus 
including the period of the present study. Becauseof the limited funds 
available, it became necessary to discontinue the cooperative arrange- 
ment with Ashland in 1925 in order to include Wheeling when the new 
filter plant was opened in the latter city. However, no changes were 
made in the routine methods at Ashland, and so the records from that 
plant continued to be comparable. Administrative difficulties m 
Steubenville made satisfactory plant operation extremely difiBcult at 
times, but this did not affect the character of the laboratory work. 

Typhoid fever staHetics. — ^The reporting of both cases of and deaths 
ftom typhoid fever is required by law in each of the six cities studied. 

' Streeter, H. W.: Studies of the efficiency of water purification processes. Public Health Bulletin. No. 

m. 

* See appendlt to Fi|bUc Health Bulletin No. 172, p. 414. 
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Tlie reporting of deaths is complete, and the only errors Hkely to hare 
crept into the typhoid mortality statistics are those due to mistakes 
in ^agnosis. One such error was discovered within the period of this 
study and very likely a few others did occur. The mortality records 
used in preparing the various tables were obtained by personally 
searching the original death certificates. Each city serves as the 
hospital and medical center for a considerable surrounding territory 
and it is, therefore, natural that many cases of illness, particularly 
serious illness, should be brought to the city for treatment. In 
making up the mortality figures every effort has been made to exclude 
all deaths of persons who certainly were nonresident. This is cor- 
rection for residence and source of infection in only one direction, but 
it was the opinion of health officers and physicians that few, if any, 
residents contracting typhoid fever went elsewhere for treatment. 
Because of the low urban typhoid incidence it is also improbable that 
any considerable number of nonresident persons could have been 
infected while visiting within these (‘ities. Because of this correction 
for residence, the figures used for the present study will not agree 
with rates reported from official sources. 

Typhoid fever morbidity reporting is required in each city studied; 
but the actual records available were for the most part incomplete 
except in Wheeling, where the reporting is excellent. Besides making 
use of all morbidity information available from both city and State 
official agencies for the years 1927 and 1928, personal calls w'cre made 
on the physicians in each city, inquiry was made in the families in 
which typhoid fever had occurred as to their knowledge of other cases, 
and, in addition, other persons (such as the filter-plant operators, 
directors of independent nursing agencies, hospital superintendents, 
directors of diagnostic laboratories, milk dealers, and sanitary inspec- 
tors) were questioned as to their knowledge of illness which might 
have been typhoid fever. Leads thus obtained were personalty inves- 
tigated. For these reasons the morbidity figures reported in tliis 
study are considerably more nearly complete for some of the cities 
than those reported through the usual official channels, and it is 
believed that the records as reported show essentially all the cases 
actually, occurring for these two years. Nonresident casos wore 
excluded whenever the information seemed authentic. 

QUALITY OP THE WATER 

Btm Ohio River wcUer . — Evidence as to the grossly polluted char- 
acter of the raw Ohio River water scarcely need be presented, since 
this stream serves as the final source of disposal for the sewage from 
each sewered community on the Ohio River watershed and also for 
an enormous quantity of industrial waste discharged by a variety of 
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industries. Suig. W. H. Frost and his associatee* of the Public 
Health Service discuss at some length the polluted character of the 
river water and they also give some indication of the very large volume 
of domestic wastes discharged into the river and its tributaries in 1914. 
By 1927 this volume had greatly increased, both because of the actual 
population increases and because of the extension of the sewerage 
systems within each city. So far as is known, essentially all of these 
systems discharge untreated sewage into the Ohio River or its 
tributaries. 

Besides this knowledge of the number of people contributing their 
excreta into the Ohio River water, bacteriological records are available 
which give the B. coli indices of the raw river water at the various 
municipd intakes. The following figures showing the yearly mean 
B. coli index of the imtreated Ohio River water, as indicated from the 
examination of water samples collected at frequent intervals during 
the year, give a more definite indication of the degree of pollution 
present. 


B. coli per 100 c. c. in Ohio River water at intakes of certain cilies (Indices 
expressed as ike annual means) 


Year 

East 

Liverpool 

Steuben- 

ville 

Wheeling 

Ashland 

Ironton 

Ports- 

mouth 

1014 1 

9.500 

6,450 

11.600 

24,900 

15,500 

13,300 

2.230 
6,690 
1,630 

6.230 
2,710 

10,000 

3,950 



2.750 

4,270 

4.900 

5,060 

5,310 

6,160 

1924 

22.400 
10,500 
24,900 

1 28, 100 

19. 400 

16.700 1 
16, 300 

27.700 
20,900 
IS, 500 

loss . 


192d 

i,460 
7, fifX) 

1927. 

1928 



t Indices for tbis ymr represent the mesns obtained in the 1914 studies (Public Health Bulletin 143, 
Table K4) and do not include each month of the year. The saiiiplmK points used are near but not identical 
with those for the other years included in t his table. There was no sampling pom t opiwsi te Ironton m 1914 
and Ashland then used water from the Big Sandy River 

The data give in numerical terms some indication of the extent of 
pollution present in the water opposite each city. The amount of 
sewage pollution present in the water at each intake is determined by a 
combination of factors such as the pro.\imity and size of the urban 
populations living up river, the volume of the stream, its rate of flow, 
and seasonal influences. Thus East Liverpool is only 44 miles below 
the city of Pittsburgh wuth its enormous output of sewage, but the 
bacterial pollution at East Liverpool is far less than would be antici- 
pated, due to the bactericidal action of the acid w'astes entering the 
river and to the long period of detention usually intervening. By 
the rime the river water reaches Wheeling it has traveled 90 miles 
and has had a relatively small amount of waste added since leaving 
Pittsburgh, so that the pollution here is usually leas than at East 
liverpool and Steubenville. The Ashland intake, 320 miles below 

* Frpat, W. H., et al.: A study of the pollution and natural purification of the Ohio River. Public 
aeulth BoUetiu No. 142. 



Pittsburgh, is only six miles down stream from Huntington, W, Va., 
a city of approximately 75,000 people. Ironton is only 7 miles below 
Ashland. While the volume of domestic sewage contributed to the 
river by Huntington is much less than the Pittsburgh contribution, 
the distance from Huntington to Ashland and Ironton is too short to 
permit of any appreciable natural purification, and so the B. coli 
indices of the river water at the Ashland and Ironton intakes are 
consistently higher than at any other intake on the entire river. The 
influence of natural purification has made itself felt by the time the 
water reaches the Portsmouth intake, which is 353 miles below 
Pittsburgh and 26 miles below Ironton. 

It is possible that the B. coli index does not have the same sanitary 
significance at each intake and especially that there may be a seasonal 
or year-to-year variation in its significance. The destructive action 
of the forces at play in the natural purification of streams may not be 
as effective against the colon baciUus as against the typhoid bacillus. 
Freshness of sewage is an important factor, since the typhoid bacillus 
probably does not multiply in such artificial environments. The 
amount and character of the industrial wastes contained in the water 
may have a more lethal effect on the typhoid bacillus than on the more 
resistant B. coli group. The conditions at East Liverpool lead one to 
suspect that the highly acid coal-mine and steel-mill wastes which 
have been added to the river in the Pittsburgh sector may be particu- 
larly destructive to the typhoid bacillus. Then again the very con- 
tiderable decline in typhoid prevalence throughout the Ohio River 
valley, as ekewhere, has resulted in a proportional decrease in the 
number of typhoid organisms actually added to the river water though 
increased susceptibility due to decreased exposure may more or less 
completely counterbalance any falling off in the number of typhoid 
bacilli present. 

It is interesting to speculate on the relative significance of the B. 
coli indices for the six raw water supplies. The assumption is that 
raw water of such quality would be highly dangerous if used for 
drinking purposes. Data which woxild directly answer the question 
for the period of the present study are not available, since no urban 
community has used untreated Ohio River water for drinking pur- 
poses since 1925. We can, however, compare the quality of the 
drinking water and the typhoid incidence before and after the in- 
stallation of the present modem purification system in each city. 
Ihe final stage of this mstallation took place as recently as 1925 in 
the city of Wheeling. In every city, improvement in the water 
supply has been followed by an immediate and notable decline in the 
prevalence of typhoid fever. The only deduction possible from the 
history of these cities while using raw river water is that the con- 
sumption of raw Ohio -River water by the inhabitants for the years 
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1927 and 1928 would have resulted in a very high typhoid fever 
incidence. 

Qtuiliiy (ff the adeqaaiely treated waters . — In the Appendix of this 
paper brief histories of the six municipal water supplies are given. 
Portsmouth, in 1915, was the first city to treat the public water 
supply in a manner now considered adequate. Wheeling, the last 

the six cities to adopt adequate water-purification measures, began 
the use of filtered water in February, 1925. Thus, by the time of 
the present study, 1927 and 1928, each plant undoubtedly had gone 
throng its shaking-down period and was operating smoothly. 


Tamjd 1. — A tumtnary of the B. coli content of the treated public water supply 
efiuents in the six designated Ohio River cities for the years 19S6, t9S7, and 


t ♦ 

i w V 

year 

Kumber 
of Sam- 
. Pling 
days 

Number of sampling days on 
which the total numl^r of 
B, ooU per 100 c. c was— 

Number 
of sam* 
plmg 
days B. 
colijndex 
exceeded 

1 per 100 
c. c. 

Typhoid fevet 
rates i>er 100,000 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

100 

1,0P0 

^iortality 

Mor- 

bidity 

East Liverpool 

1026 

849 

38 

37 

22 

13 

12 




122 

4.4 

. 4i4 


1927 

328 

28 

K1 

12 

7 

6 

1 


70 

0.0 

ao 


1026 

866 

29 

14 

6 

6 

3 



66 


17.1 


1926 

295 

37 

7 

5 

2 

1 



52 

0.0 


, 

1927 

29^ 

4 

1 

0 

1 




6 

6.0 

24.1 


1928 


5 

4 

2 

2 




13 

2.9 

14.8 

Wbesllcig 

1926 

9^ 

32 






1 

33 

1.7 

22.1 


1927 


17 







17 


11,0 

t ' 

1928 

866 

11 

H) 






21 

0.0 

6.7 

A ahlani^ ^ 

1926 

365 

1 







1 

7 8 

28.7 


1927 









0 

3.8 

75.2 


1928 

366 








0 


8a2 

Tmntfvn 

1026 

8A4 

8 






i 

8 i 


75 0 


1027 1 


7 







7 I 


40.7 


1928 

366 

21 








21 j 

0.0 

S.3 7 

PortRmoiith 

1926 i 

347 

6 







0 j 

5 1 

38.1 


1927 1 

362 

7 

. 





' "/I 

7 1 


24.7 


1928 1 

1 

3G5 

8 


— 


.... 

.... 

1 

*1 

12 2 

62.9 


* See Appendix, Table A, for more detailed data. 


. A Decord of the almost daily bacteriological analyses of each filter 
plant effluent, water for the years 1926, 1927, and 1928 is given in 
Appendii^, Tahl©»A> form of monthly summaries. These 

figures are further summarized in Table 1. It will be seen from these 
tables that at no time during the entire three years did the recorded 
Be coli index in Portsmouth, Ironton, or Ashland exceed 2 per 100 
C. c., that is, at no time did more than one of the five lO-cx. fermen- 
tation tubes planted for each analysis show B. coli fermentation. 
Wheeling had one analysis in June 1926 which showed B. coli present 
in 0.01 c, c. of effluent water. A sudden and unusual turbidity 
change in the river water occurred during the temporary absence of 
the plant operator, when some improperly treated water had passed 
through the plant into the clear well beifore the operator could be 
called and. the necessary operative changes could be made, but the 
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lapse is known to haye been only of a few hours’ duration. More 
frequent lapses occurred in both Steubenyille and East liverpoql, 
particularly in the latter, but with one exception the index did not 
exceed 10 per 100 c. c. The altogether too frequent failures to main> 
tain a high standard at the East Liverpool plant were due to a misin- 
terpretation of the methods of calculating the confirmed B. edi index 
imder the Treasury Department standard. For some reason the B. 
edi confirmation was changed from the 48-hour to the 24-hour gas 
tube, resulting in a coli index below that which would have occurred 
had the standard methods been followed. Fortunately the 48-hour 
confirmation had been in use for a sufficient period of time (over two 
years) to give a fair indication of the percentage of 48-hour gas con- 
firmations obtainable during each month of the year. These per- 
centages have been applied to the reported 48-hour gas formatimi 
index where necessary in East Liverpool for the years 1926, 1927, and 
1928, so that the B. edi data contained in Table 1, and Appendix 
Table A, are based on the actually confirmed results, or on calcula- 
tions made in the manner just described. Any error introduced by 
this method of estimating the 48-hour confirmed B. edi is not suffi- 
ciently great materially to affect the interpretations. 

Qualiiy of the inade^pwiely treated waters . — Except for this lapse in 
East Liverpool the drinking waters provided the six cities during 
1927 ajid 1928 were of excellent quality. It becomes necessary to go 
further back into the records in order to find periods when the water 
supplies were inadequately treated, but we are then confronted with 
the fact that bacteriological records are either entirely lacking or are 
very meager. 

Ashland, prior to the inauguration of the present plant in 1922, 
had for a number of years used water from a plant situated on the 
Big Sandy River at Catlettsburg, Ey. A limited number of B. edi 
determinations were made on the raw water during the five months 
beginning with June 1914, for which period the mean index was 1,260 
per 100 c. c. A total of 14 analyses of the treated water were made 
during the same period, and these showed the B. edi indices varying 
from less than 2 per 100 to 1,000 per 100 c. c., with a mean of 90 for 
the period. 

The East Liverpool plant was operated from June 1916 to Septem- 
1922 with untrained personnel, directed by a part-time, though com- 
petent, supervisor. The records of the few bacteriological analyses 
made have been lost, but it is known that the quality of the effluent 
water was not uniformly good. 

Wheeling affords the most satisfactory record, even though it is 
very incomplete, of a gradual progression from the use of raw river 
water to a supply which meets modem sanitary requirements. All 
of the avaUable. bacteriological analjrses made since 1910 have been 
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Bommarized in Table 2, where they are set off according to the charac- 
tw of the waiter provided. The data are deficient for the years 1918 
to 1924, both inclusive, in that 48-hour gas formation was reported 
as B. coli without confirmation, and because the range dilutions used 
in determining gas formation was not sufficiently great always to 
insure a negative result in the highest dilution. Therefore, the 
maximum observed indices and the mean indices reported in Table 2 
for these years (1918-1925) are generally too low. An analysis of the 
reported bacteriological determinations for the period 1918-1924 
mdicates that, even with the haphazard method of chlorination 
employed and the absence of regular laboratory control, an average 
index of 20—60 per 100 c. c. was obtained, which is an improvement 
on the raw river water previously supplied. 

Table 2. — The B. coli indices of the public water supply of Wheeling^ Va. for 
certain years; also a record of the reported typhoid fever cases and deaths (corrected 
for residence) occurring during these years within the city boundaries as exisiina 
in 1914 



RAW OHIO RIVER WATER 



YEAR OP CHANGE TO CHLORINATED SUPPLY 



CHLORINATED OHIO RIVER WATER 


1919 1,8, and 4 5 100 49.1 100 , 26 3 

1920 All but 6 and 9 18 78 27 5 100 ' 87 7 

1921 1,2, 3, and 4 7 86 47.1 100 19 8 

1922 All months lOS 55 24 8 100 j 15 4 

1923 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, and 10... 21 43 8. 6 100 17 3 

1924.. All but 5, 8, and 9 80 87 20.3 100 j 25 4 

YEAR OP CHANGE TO FILTERED SUPPLY 


1926. Allbutland2 | 306 | 1 | 0.03 j 10 j 21 1 

, RAPID SAND FILTRATION WITH CHLORINATION OF OHIO RIVER WATER 



> Tba B. coU indices for the years 1918-1924, inclusive, are based on the 48-hour presumptive test. An 
average ot 80 per cent of the raw water 49-hour gas formers at Wheeling will confirm as H. cofi. The range 
of dttutleoauaed for 48-hour gaa determination for the years 1918-1924 was not sutficlenily great always to 
huare a negative result in l^e highest dilution. Therefore, the maximum and moan indices recorded in 
this table wt thia period may io some instances be too low. 

* 3 daya each wow. 

• An opeg^fve breidedown occurred of a tew hours’ duration. The actual quality of the water coming 
from the taps in the city is not known. The mean index without this one high count is 0.17 tier 100 c, o., 
•Pd the nummiitu obaennBd index 2 per lOO o.a 
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TYPHOID FEVBR HIBTOBIBS 

The history of typhoid fever prevalence in the six river cities 
studied, as revealed from a search of all the death records in each 
city, is given in Table 3. Every effort has been made to include 
in this tabulation only authentic typhoid fever deaths of actual 
residents. The mortality rates have been computed from popu- 
ation estimates based on the 1910, 1920, and 1930 Federal Census 
returns. These estimates are recorded in the Appendix Table B. 


Table 3. — The annual number of deaihe (corrected for residence) in each Ohio 
River city studied for the period 1910-1928, inclusive, and the yearly death rates 
per 100,000 population. 


Year 

Deaths from tyidioid fever 

Death rate per 100,000 

East 

Liver- 

pool 

Steu- 

ben- 

viUe 

Wheel- 

Ing 

Ash- 

land 

Iron- 

ton 

Ports- 

mouth 

East 

Liver- 

pool 

Steu- 

ben- 

vUle 

Wheel- 

ing 

Ash- 

land 

Iron- 

ton 

Ports- 

mouth 

101 A 

12 

8 

11 


8 

16 

88.2 

85.5 

214 


22.8 

814 

mi 

13 

7 

2 

8 

14 

18 

83.4 

^8 

31.8 

83.5 

105.8 

73.6 

m2 

8 

18 

17 

2 

14 

18 

38.2 

87.4 

410 

80.5 

EiLO 

KH 

1212 

14 

10 

16 

7 

2 

30 

87.8 

41.0 

810 

815 

87.0 

1110 

1214 

12 

17 

20 

2 

10 

138 

21.4 

83.0 

411 

17.7 

710 

'110.3 

1215 

11 

Ml 

15 

2 

4 

7 

52.5 

143L8 

812 

118 

22.4 

215 

md 

2 

8 

2 

8 

7 

4 

42.7 

22.8 

21.8 

47.7 

51.1 

115 

1217 

8 

M3 


8 

13 

5 

28.4 

•48.2 

22.0 

418 

214 

114 

1218 

11 

1 

13 

8 

14 

6 

51.7 

3.8 

81.4 

510 

101.0 

111 

1212 

5 

3 i 

3 

4 1 

3 

8 

23.4 ! 

7.1 

7.2 

27.8 

21.5 

K8 

1220. 

6 

8 I 

2 


10 

5 

27.2 1 

wn 

110 

118 

71.5 

112 

1221 

8 

1 

M6 

6 

•0 

0 

27.2 

3.4 

•213 

14.3 


10 

1222 

1 3 

0 

5 


2 

3 

M3.8 

ao 

17 

*4.5 

117 

15 

1228 


0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

ao 


14 

10 

17 

13 

1224 

1 1 

1 

Ml 

1 

1 

1 

15 

3.2 

•118 

13 

18 

17 

1226 

0 

2 

M 

•10 

1 

1 

ao 

13 

*11 

>413 

15 

18 

1228 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

14 

0.0 

13 

7.8 

14 

11 

1227 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ao 

10 


18 

10 

10 

1228 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

ao 

3.2 

ao 

10 

10 

113 


1 The new water puriflcation plant with full time operative and laboratory control began operation in 
this year. 

* Localised epidemics due to poUution of local community wells. 

I A sharp increase occurred in the typhoid incidence throughout this section of Kentucky in this year* 
No apparent connection with the public water supply in Ashland was evident. 

In order to demonstrate more clearly the relation which the drink- 
ing water had to the typhoid fever prevalence a summary table 
(Table 4) is presented, which shows for each city the mean mor- 
tality rate during the 3-year period immediately preceding and the 
three years immediately subsequent to any significant change in the 
quality of the water supply, omitting in each instance the year in 
which the change became effective. Notations appearing as foot- 
notes indicate the character of the changes taking place. 

It should be emphasized at this time that these improvements in 
the quality of the water supply became effective within the space of 
a very short time. Other sanitary improvements, such as the ex- 
tension of the sewerage s 3 rstemB with the accompanying elimination 
of the privy, elimination of fly hazards, greater protection of the 
city's milk supply etc., were taking place concurrently. However, 
such changes came about veiy slowly and in a piece-meal fashion, 
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and they could have had but little part in the great and sudden 
decreases in the typhoid rates which are shown in Table 4. Such 
pronounced changes in the typhoid death rates could only be brought 
about by a sudden and radical alteration in some major typhoid- 
producing factor. Nothing of this nature occurred in any of the 
six cities, at the times indicated in Table 4, except an improvement 
in the quality of the public drinking water supply. The influence 
of improvements in the other typhoid factors probably explains in 
part the gradual decline in the typhoid rates which has taken place 
in each city during the years since the elimination of the public 
water supply as the major factor. 


Table 4. — The typfmd fever death ratee in certain Ohio River cities in (o) the 
three years preceding and (b) the three years following major improvements in 
Oitir ptiblic wcUer supplies 


City 

3>year period before improvement 

3-year period after Improvement 

Yearn 

Com- 

bined 

popu- 

lation 

Total 

deaths 

Mean 

rate 

Mean 

rate 

1 

Total 

deaths 

Com- 

bined 

popu- 

lation 

Yean 

Portsmouth L, 

1913-1914 

79,872 

81 

101 4 

16.4 

15 

91,665 

1916^1918 

B^beuviUe K 

.1918-1915 

76,201 

38 

50. a 

19.3 

no 

82,833 

19177:1919 

mst 14vgrpool * 

191^1917 

«3, 174 

26 

41.1- 

26.4 

17 

64,637 

19%1921 

WbeeUiig*., 

1915-1917 

124,680 

86 

28.9 

18 1 

*28 

164, 612 

191W921 

IrontoA*. 

1917-1919 

41,583 

30 

72.2 


3 

43,691 

1921';i923 

Ashland^ 

1917-1919 

41,430 

18 

43.6 I 

B&B 

*11 

71,679 

1923-J925 

£ast Liv#rpO(^ • 

1919-1921 


17 

26.4 i 

■En 

1 

66,570 ; 

1923^1925 

Wheeling — 

i 

1922-1924 

173,808 

« 18 



2 

180,720 

1926-1028 


, > Chaa^ (ram nm itver water to filtered and chlerUiated supply. 

s Includes localked epidemic not related to pubtlc water supply. With epidemic year removed, rate is 5.4. 

I Ofaang^ from raw river water to inadequately controlled filtered and chlorinated supply. 

* Clian^ {rom raw river water to chlorinated supply 

f Includes localised epidemic not related to public water supply. With epidemic year removed, rate is 12,8, 

• Changed from raw river water to filtered and chlorinated supply 

^ Changed from inadequately filtered Big Randy river water to filtered and chlorinated Ohio River Water. 

• Isdudes loealiied epidemic not related to public water supply. With epidemic year removed, rat# 
is 2.1. 

* Changed from inadequately controlled filtered and chlorinated supply to one adequately controlled. 

1*^ Changed from chlorinated supply to filtered and chlormated supply. 

t* Includes localized epidemic not related to public water supply, with epidemic year removed, rat# 
isfi.l. 

The data given in Table 3 have been rearranged in Table 5 in order 
to show the eembined typhoid histories of these six cities sin(?e 1910 
on the basis of the quality of the public water supplies; (a) all cities 
using raw river water; (6) all cities using inadequately treated river 
water; (c) those using effectively purified supplies; and (d) a control 
group consisting of eight cities, situated on the Ohio River water- 
shed, of approximately the same size as those in the study group 
and which had, at the time of the 1914 sanitary survey, a public 
water supply rating 90 per cent or better. The rates recorded in 
Table 5 have been plotted in the accompanying graph. 
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Cimnvtbowlnff tin death rates in the six Ohio Rhrer cities grouped aooordiof to the quality of 
the.pqbUo drinking water; also the curre for a control croup or>etttiBp. (A local epMemie ap- 
peam la Steubenyille in 1917 and one in Ashland in 1825 which bore no deoMnstraBlo eon* 
nection with the public water supply. 3ee Table 3 and footnotes 2 and 3 to that tablaO 

Tablx 5. — The typhoid fever deaih raUe in certain Ohio Biver eMiee when iimr 
public water eup'jdy toos (a) raw Ohio River footer, (6) inadj^atehy treated river 
water, and (e) aaeavately treated river water, and the rates in a control group of 
cities on the Ohio River watershed 



1 The control cities selected are of approximately the same slxe, they are all located on the Ohio Biver 
watershed, and at the time of 1914 sanitary surrey each oltr^had a public water supply which raM 
80 per cent or more. The group indluded Canton, ChiBicothe, HamUton, Lancaster, Mimeld, Marloii 
Massiilon. and Middletown. 

• See footnote 2 accompanying Table 8. With Steubenville omitted, rate becomes 18.1 
I See lootnote 8 accompanying Table 8, With Ashland omitted, rate becomes 3.7, 
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Th® %iim diow a conristently high rate for dties using the raw 
riv« water and without any apparent tendency to decline. With 
the inb-oduction of an inadequately treated supply the rates declined 
somewhat over those in group (o) but still remained very high as 
oempued to the control group. The inauguration of an effectively 
treated supply caused a sharp decline in the typhoid rates so that 
these cities now compared very favorably with the control group 
which had been using presumably safe water at least since 1914. 
The death rate curve for group (c) cities falls even below that for the 
control cities. The conclusion is warranted that the installation of 
effective water purification systems in the six cities under considera- 
tion was sufficient to reduce the typhoid rates to the level existing 
in cities with approved water supplies. The remaining typhoid 
incidence in either group is no greater than could reasonably be 
accounted for as due to factors other than a contaminated water 
supply. 

A more specific and striking illustration of the weight of the water 
supply as a typhoid factor is obtained by studying the record in Wheel- 
ing as given in Table 2. Up until October, 1918, the city-water mains 
delivered raw Ohio River water with a mean B. coli index of approxi- 
mately 2,000 per 100 c. c., though only about 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation used it for drinking purposes. Even with this limited use the 
mean typhoid death rate for the six years preceding was 35.7 per 
100,000. Then followed a period of slightly more than six years of 
indifferent chlorination without systematic laboratory control while 
the city fathers debated the U-^pe of water purification which Wheel- 
ing should have. Such treatment did reduce the B. coli index to an 
average of 30 per 100 and at the same time the typhoid death rate 
for the six years averaged 11.5 for that part of the population living 
within the 1914 city boundaries. (It has been necessary to retain 
the old city boundaries throughout Table 2 in order to have directly 
comparable population groups from 3 'ear to j’ear.) In February, 
1925, the present purification plant became effective, and from that 
5She until the end of 1928, when the present study ended, only one 
resident death from typhoid feveroccurred within the 1914 city bound- 
aries. Of the 15 cases reported for the years of effective water 
purification (1926, 1927, and 1928) within the 1914 city limits, 11, or 
73 per cent, were reported within the 6-month period beginning 
with June. For the three years immediately preceding the year of 
beginning effective purification (1922, 1923, and 1924), 57 cases were 
reported, of which only 30, or 53 per cent, fell withiri the correspond- 
ing 6-month summer-fall period. 

Seasonal distribution . — The monthly distribution of deaths from 
typhoid fever is shown in Table 6 and of reported cases in Table 7. 

67817*— 81 a 
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The combined figures for 3-year periods w&te used becai^ of the 
relatively small number of deaths oecuning, especially fdUomng 
water purification. The reported deaths and cases in Tables 6 and 7, 
respectively, have been set back to the actual month of infection 
where such information was available. In the absence of this infor- 
mation deaths were set back 40 days from the actual date of death 
and cases were set back 25 days from the date of reporting. These 
figures represent the average days as determined from a large group 
of eases in which complete information was available. This method 
was adopted so as to have uniform records for each city, irregxilaritieB 
in reporting cases making some method of adjustment necessary. 
The seasonal distribution of both cases and deaths for the 3-year 
period immediately prior to purification of the water supply corre- 
sponds to the accepted distribution for communities which use a 
heavily contaminated water throughout the year, the rate being uni- 
formly high in each month, with a majority of the deaths occurring 
in the six months beginning with December (actually 54 per cent as 
compared to 46 per cent for the summer-fall season). This is similar 
to the curve reported by Freeman® for another group of Ohio River 
cities which in 1914 had a public water supply with a “safety rating” 
of less than 50. This uniformly high incidence before filtration is in 
sharp contrast to the low incidence and the summer-month grouping 
for the 3-year period ending with 1928, during which time the inhab- 
itants used a good water supply. It will be seen from the data in 
the two tables that only 16.7 per cent of the deaths and 18.7 per cent 
of the reported cases occurred within the 6-month period beginning 
with December. This distribution curve agrees in character with 
the one presented by Freeman for cities having a public-drinking 
water with a safety rating of 90 or more. 

^Freeman, A. W.: Typhoid tovm and municipal administration. Public Health Reports, voi. 33, No. 
18, May 4, 1917. 
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Tabli: 6 . — The dietribution of deaihe from typhoid feeer by monthe in the eix de^ia- 
noted eitiea during a 3-year period immediately prior to the installation *of the 
present publie-water supply, and for a similar period ending with 1938 {deaths 
set back to estimated month of infection) 


Month 

- 

8* year period immediately prior to 
filtration 

3-year period of 1926'1928« inclusive 

tL 

U 

flO o. 

cu 

Steubenville 

Wheeling 

Ashland 

1 

1 

Portsmouth 

Total 

Percentage 

distribution 

East Liver- 
pool 

Steubenville 

Wheeling 

Ashland 

Ironton 

Portsmouth 

Total 

Percentage 

distribution 

January 

5 

8 

4 

1 

1 

: 

26 

11. 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5.5 

February ' 

1 

4 

2 

0 

6 

7 

20 

8.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

March 

3 

4 

2 

0 

2 

9 

20 

8.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0.0 

April 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

16 

24 

10.2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5.5 

May 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

8 

15 

6.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

June 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

22 

9.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5.5 

July 

2 

5 

3 

6 

3 

5 

24 

10 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5.5 

August 

0 

1 

3 

3 

2 

6 

14 

5.9 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5 

27.0 

September 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

16 

6 8 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

16.8 

October 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

2 

11 

4 7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

16.8 

November 

a 

2 

4 

3 

2 

7 

21 

8 9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

11.0 

Leceraber 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

10 

22 

9 4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5.5 

Total i 

i 

20 ; 

38 

36 

18 

34 

83 

235 

100 0 

1 

3 

2 


1 

8 

18 

100.0 


Table 7. — The distribution of reported cases of typhoid fever by months in I ronton 
and Wheeling during a S-year period immediately before the installation of the 
present public-water supply and a similar period ending with 1928 {cases set 
hack to the estimated month of infection) 


Month 

Before 

After 

Wheeling 

Ironton 

Total 

cases 

i 

Percent- 
age dus- 
tribution 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 

Total 

cases 

1 

Wheeling 

Ironton 

i 

January 

13 

16 

29 

1 5.9 

n.i 

! 6 

6 

0 

February 

8 

16 

24 

1 4 9 

3.7 

2 

2 

0 

March ! 

5 

22 

27 

5.5 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

AprU j 

6 

15 

21 

4.3 

1.9 

1 

1 

0 

May 

7 

19 

20 

5.3 

5.5 

3 

0 

3 

June i 

67 

8 

75 

15 3 

5.5 

3 

3 

0 

July ; 

51 

12 

63 

12.7 

18.5 

10 

6 

4 

August 

31 

17 

48 

9.8 

24 1 

13 

6 

7 

September 

20 

12 

32 

6 5 

16.7 

9 ! 

4 

5 

October ! 

36 

18 

54 1 

n 0 

11 1 

8 1 

2 

4 

November 

27 

21 

48 1 

9 8 

0 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

LecemtHjr 

20 

24 

44 

9.0 

1.9 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

i 

291 

200 

491 

100.0 

100 0 

54 

31 

23 


Note: Records are incomplete for the other four cities. 


It is not permissible to infer, either from this marked decrease in 
the actual prevalence of typhoid or from the sharp reversal in the 
seasonal distribution following use of the new water supply, that no 
case of typhoid fever can originate from this new supply. However, 
from the low incidence and the character of the seasonal curve it is 
apparent that the possible number of persons thus infected has at 
least been very greatly reduced and that those avenues of transmis- 
sion commonly at work in the summer and fall months now greatly 
predominate the picture. 
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Age. — ^Table 8 diows the age distribution of the reported eaees 
before and after filtration of the water supply. The age cunre follow* 
ing filtration has not changed materially from that existing whm the 
general public drank raw river water. The age group, 0-19 years, 
provides 59.9 per cent of the cases before filtration and 59.2 per cent 
in the three years ending with 1928. This is in contrast with 47 per 
cent among all cases reported in Michigan, Minnesota, and Peimsyl- 
vania for the year 1913.® The higher figures for the younger group 
in the Ohio River cities are probably due to two entirely different 
factors. Before filtration all ages were almost constantly exposed 
with the younger ages constituting the only really susceptible group 
since the older ones had built up an immunity. Following filtration 
the percentage of cases occurring among the 0-19 age group remains 
high because persons in this portion of the population, besides being 
susceptible, are exposed more frequently to the predominating sources 
of infection. 


Table 8 . — Age distribution of reported ease^ of typhoid fever immediately preceding 
and following the installation of effective water purification plants 


Age group 

3>year period preceding installation 

3-year period after Installation 

Wheeling 

Ironton 

Total 

cases 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 

Total 

cases 

Wheeling 

Ironton 

0to4 

10 

22 

32 

7.2 

1.8 

1 

0 

1 

5 to 9. 

57 

42 


22.4 

24.2 

13 

7 

6 

10 to 14 

61 

26 


17.5 

26,9 

14 

7 

7 

16 to 19 

80 

26 


12. 7 

7.4 

4 

3 

1 

20 to 29 

64 

40 


23.6 

22.2 

12 

6 

7 

80 to 39 

31 

18 


11.1 

9.3 

6 

4 

1 

40 to 49 

ft 

8 



6.6 

8 

3 

0 

60 to 69 

3 

3 

6 


1 8 

1 

1 

0 

00 to 69 

1 

4 



1.8 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

Total 

262 

189 

B 

100.0 



31 

23 


Note.-- R ecords are incomplete (or the other four cities. 


Sex . — The sex distribution is given in Table 9. There has been a 
slight increase since filtration in the percentage of infected males 
which could be explained on the basis of greater exposure among 
boys to present sources of infection. 

Drinking water and typhoid fever prevalence . — An analysis of the 
bacteriological and typhoid fever data presented in Table 1 and 
Appendix Table A fails to show any correlation between the prev- 
alence of typhoid fever and the bacterial quality of the public water 
supply. No significant lapses occurred in the quality of the Ashland, 
Ironton, or Portsmouth supplies, whereas the typhoid rates show 
considerable variation. A very brief but serious lapse did occur in 
Wheeling in June, 1926. Both the reported cases and deaths were 

• Public Health Reports, vol. 30, No. 8, Fob. 10, 1915, p. 534. 
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greater in 1926 Uian in either 1927 or 1928, but neither the total 
numbers nor thie most probable dates of actual infection suggests 
sufiScient reasons for identifying them os related to the lapse in water 
quality. In fact a study of each individual case history suggests 
othOT more probable sources of infection. The poorest quality of 
drinking water is shown in East Liverpool, where slight but frequent 
lapses occurred each year; yet this city has been freer from t3T)hoid 
fever than any of the other five. This city’s morbidity records for 

1926 are incomplete. A careful search was made for cases in both 

1927 and 1928, and it is felt that the four cases reported for these 
two years represent a complete record of typhoid fever among the 
23,000 inhabitants for these two years — a very low incidence. 

Table 9. — The sex distribution of pernors reported with typhoid fever before and 
after the installation of the present public water supply 


City 

Bofero filtration 

After filtration 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Wheeling 

143 

120 

15 

16 

Ironton 

84 

105 

14 

9 

Total 1 

227 

225 1 

1 29 

25 

Percentage distribution 

W.2 

49.8 

j 53.7 

46.3 


Certain distinct epidemics have occurred in two of the cities since 
they began the use of drinking water from the present purification 
plants. In 1917 Steubenville had a total of 13 deaths (Table 3) as 
compared with 6 in 1916 and only 1 in 1918. The liistory of the 
filter plant for that year records no operative lapse. Nine of the 13 
deaths occurred in the five months beginning with June and were 
grouped in one section of the city surrounding a hillside spiing. The 
reports of the attending physicians indicate that all nine persons had 
either drunk from this spring or were direct family contacts with 
infections in persons who had done so. Analysis of the spring water 
showed high B. coli pollution. Ten deaths occurred in Ashland in 
1925 in contrast with one in 1924 and two in 1926. The quality of 
the water supply showed no lapse for this year. The distribution 
of the deaths in the city does not suggest a connection with the public 
water supply, inasmuch as many were in homes in sections of the 
city which are essentially rural and use water from other sources. 
While the cause for this increased prevalence remains unexplained, 
there is nothing about it which would incriminate the public water 
supply. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY OP THE REPORTED 1927 AND 1928 CASES 

By 1927 the prevalence of typhoid fever in the six cities studied had 
reached such a low point that a statistical analysis of the mortality 
and morbidity reports as given to the health departments fails to give 
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definite mdicati(m es to tbe possible sotmse of ihfeodoxi. Moie iq>ecifio 
mformation bearing on every phase of eat^ individuy ease is needed 
before this residual typhoid fever can be explained. Even then it 
may not be possible to say with certainty that sueh and such is the 
mode of infection. The detailed case epidemiological histories should, 
however, be sufficient to judge the possible responsibility of any factor 
ediich is as common to all the inhabitants as the public water supply. 
Such case histories were obtained by personal interviews with the 
patient, the family, or both, in each city for the years 1927 and 1928. 
Contact could not be made with every case, but sufficient interviews 
were obtained to give very good samples. 

The total number of cases obtained from the health department 
records and by personal search in each city was 78 in 1927, and 99 in 
1928. Tables 10 and 11 have been arranged so as to show certain 
facts as to residence, diagnosis, numbers investigated, and history of 
direct contracts. 

Table 10 . — Actual number of reported caaee of typhoid fever for the year 1927 in 
each of the six Ohio River cities studied, and certain facts regarding each case 


Information regarding eoaes 

East 

Liver- 

pool 

Steu- 

benville 

Wheel- 

ing 

Ash- 

land 

Ironton 

Ports- 

mouth 

Total 

Total cases reported in each city in 1927 

2 

10 

23 

24 

6 

13 

78 

Nonresident cases included in reports 

1 

2 

. 

14 

1 

0 

3 

21 

Actual resident cases reported for 1927_. 

1 

8 

9 

23 

6 

10 

57 

Oases not considered as typhoid fever 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

Resident cases accepted as typhoid fever. 

0 

8 

8 

22 

0 

0 

53 

Resident cases not mvestigated.. 

0 

2 

0 

10 

1 

1 

14 

Resident cases investigated 

0 

6 

8 

12 

fi 

8 

30 

Resident cases returning ill to city 


0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Considered actual resident cases - 


0 

7 

12 

8 

7 

87 

Resident cases having direct contact with a 






known case 


1 

1 

6 

0 

2 

10 

Resident cases remaining and invest!* 








aated 


8 


0 

0 

5 

27 


Table 11. — Showing the actual number of reported case^ of typhoid fever for the 
year 1928 in each of the six Ohio River cities studied, and certain facts regarding 
each case 


Information regarding cases 

East 

Liver- 

pool 

Steu- 

benville 

Wheel- 

ing 

Ash- 

land 

Ironton 

Ports- 

mouth 

Total 

'TAt.fil reported in each city In 1028 

4 

0 



88 

10 

6 

1 

28 

2 

99 

24 

iTaww included in reports 

Actual resident cases reported for 1928.. 
Cases not considered as typhoid /over. 

Resident cases aooopted as typhoid fever. 
Resident cases not investigated ... 

4 

0 

H 

■ 

28 

1 

5 

0 

26 

0 

HI 

4 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

27 

0 

5 

0 

20 

4 

■ 

Resident oases investigated - 

4 

1 

5 

0 

5 

1 

27 

2 


22 

5 

08 

9 

Resident crises returning ill to city 

Considered actual resident cases 

8 

1 

5 

0 

4 

0 

25 

8 

■ 

17 

10 

59 

20 

Resident oases having direct contact with a 
known case 

Resident cases remaining and invests 
gated ........ 

2 

5 

4 

n 


■ 

80 
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For the year 1927 (Table 10) 21 of the reported cases were non- 
reeidente who w^ brought to the city for care and treatment. 
Four others gave atypical symptoms, and so were not considered as 
typhoid fever, and 14 cases, though not personally investigated, were 
believed to have been genuine typhoid cases. Similarly in 1928 
(Table 11) 24 were proved nonresident cases, 3 had atypical 
qrmptoms and negative Widal reactions, and 4 were not investi- 
gated. There remained 39, or 74.5 per cent of all the actual resident 
cases reported in 1927, and 68, or 94.5 per cent reported in 1928, 
which were personally investigated by the writer. It was found 
that four of the 1927 cases and nine in 1928 occurred in proved 
residents who had been absent from their home city for more than 
the possible incubation period and returned to their homes only 
after the onset of symptoms. These cases were, therefore, not con- 
sidered further. The symptomatology and clinical picture in each 
of the remaining cases conformed to those of typhoid fever. Widal 
or blood culture examinations were made on 16 cases in 1927 and on 
41 cases in 1928. Positive findings were obtained in 100 per cent 
of the 1927 cases and in 97.6 per cent of the 1928 cases. 

The record of cases is believed to be approximately complete, since 
in 1927 there occurred 3 typhoid deaths as against 53 recorded 
genuine resident cases and in 1928 6 deaths and 72 similar cases. 

An analysis of the epidemiological case histories of the 39 cases 
investigated in 1927 reveals the fact that 10 had had direct and 
intimate contact with a previous case in their own household, or in 
that of a relative. Similarly, in 1928, of the 59 cases studied, 20 
cases gave such a history of contact. Since the danger of acquiring 
infection from such exposure, especially in the types of homes wherein 
these cases actually occurred, was so much greater than from any 
other known source, it did not seem necessary to study these 30 
cases further. There remains a group of 66 cases for the 2-year 
period which occurred in persons who gave evidence of exposure to 
a variety of possible sources of infection. The cases were widely 
scattered in each city and were sporadic in character. 


Table 12. — A summarv of the epidemiological histories of the persons reported 
with typhoid fever in the six Ohio River cities who were not eliminaled in Tables 
10 and 11, and who did not give a history of direct contact 



1027 

<27 resident cases 
considered) 

1928 

(29 resident cases 
considered) 

2-year totals 
(66 resident cases 
considered) 


Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Percent 


25 


32 

82.0 

57 

86.4 

ViKhHMHB I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

16 


21 

53.0 

37 

56.0 


3 


10 

25.8 

13 

10.7 


4 

14.6 

21 

53.8 

25 

37.0 


21 

77.8 

32 

82.0 

53 

8a3 


21 

77.8 

30 

77,0 

51 

77,3 

24 j 

88.0 

37 

0 S .0 

i 

61 

915 
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Hie more s^nificant facts are summarized in Table 12. The %ures 
in this table suggest a picture which was not common to the mtire 
population of the six cities. Fifty-six per cent of the infected persons 
had been absent from the city within the 30 days just prior to the 
onset of symptoms ; a tumoyer which was probably much greater riian 
for the population as a whole. The very definite summer-fall group- 
ing observed in Table 7 is slightly more pronounced for the cases 
remainii^ in Table 12. From information collected at the time of 
making a sanitary survey of each city in 1928, it is estimated that less 
than 5 per cent of the combined 6-city population used water other 
than the public water supplies in their homes for drinking purposes. 
Actually 19.7 per cent of the cases reported in Table 12 were without 
the public water supply. Similarly the homes of approximately 20 
per cent of the entire combined population were not connected to the 
sanitary sewers, as compared with 37.9 per cent of the homes having 
typhoid cases in 1927 and 1928. No information was available which 
gave the exact economic and sanitary status of each household in the 
six cities. However, it is a known fact that the percentage of families 
in the population as a whole who were in economically “poor to fair” 
circumstances, or who lived under “poor to fair” sanitary surroimd- 
ings, fell far below the very high percentage recorded for those 
households in which cases occurred. This was even more strikingly 
illustrated from the home visits made to each case. The definite 
grouping of the cases into sections of the cities where economic and 
sanitary conditions were low was very evident. The character of the 
homes and the type of the occupants in a large majority of the homes 
in which cases occurred were the same in each city. There existed 
a seeming indifference to economic improvement, and the desire for 
sanitary or hygienic surroundings in the home seemed never to have 
been acquired. 

With approximately 95 per cent of the combined population in the 
six cities studied supplied with public drinking water, the opportunity 
for the average citizen to obtain other water for drinking purposes 
was greatly limited. Also it is believed that the portion of the popu- 
lation is not very large which will go swimming when the only facilities 
are a kno^ grossly polluted and muddy river or some less accessible 
body of water. Actually 92.5 per cent of the cases occurred in persons 
who either drank known polluted water or water of a suspicious or 
unknown character, or went swimming, wading, or playing in such 
waters. 

The age distribution of the reported cases as given in Table 8 shows 
that 62.3 per cent were less than 20 years of age. Of the 66 cases 
analyzed in Table 12, 75.8 per cent were less than 20 years of age, as 
compared to 47 per cent reported by three of these six cities in 1913. 
This fact further strengths the belief that the chief source or sources 
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of infection to which the population was exposed in 1927 and 1928 
were particularly peculiar to the activities of childhood. 

The epidemiological picture which is constructed from the histories 
of the 66 cases analyzed in Table 12 strongly suggests that the source 
or sources of these infections were some factors peculiar to travel 
away from home, to poor sanitary surroundings and indifference to 
personal cleanliness, to the ingestion of polluted drinking waters from 
private sources, or to two or more of these factors in combination. 
Tlie major typhoid factor was also one to which persons under 20 
years of age were exposed more frequently than were older persons, 
though here susceptiWlity may have been a slight factor. The epi- 
demiological picture gives no evidence that the public water supplies 
which were used by approximately 95 per cent of the entire population 
could have been the disseminating factor in any significant number of 
these cases if, in fact, it could have been the factor in a single case. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

This study of the relation between the residual typhoid fever and the 
quality of the municipal public water supplies in the six designated 
Ohio River cities, as indicated by B. coli index, may be summarized 
in the following manner: 

1. The Ohio River is the source of the public water supply for each 
city studied. Originally this was supplied to the public without 
treatment, but at the time of this report all six supplies are treated by 
coagulation-sedimentation-filtration and disinfection with chlorine. 
Prior to the installation of effective treatment the public drinking 
water had an excessively high B. coli index during each month of the 
year. Following purification, as indicated by the years 1926, 1927, 
and 1928 (Table 1 and Appendix Table A) the B. coli index of the 
Portsmouth supply was less than 2 per 100 c. c. for 98.1 per cent of 
the days, Ironton 96.7 per cent, Ashland 99.9 per cent. Wheeling 
93.6 per cent, Steubenville 92.1 per cent, and East Liverpool 76.8 per 
cent. The Portsmouth, Ironton, and Ashland supplies never exceeded 
an index of 2 per 100 c. c. Wheeling exceeded this index on 1.0 per 
cent of the days, Steubenville on 2.9 per cent, and East Liverpool on 
14.4 per cent. 

2. During the period of raw water consumption the typhoid fever 
incidence in each city was uniformly veiy high in every month of the 
year — a seasonal distribution which is typical of endemic water-borne 
typhoid fever. Following the installation of the present public water 
supplies tile typhoid incidence promptly fell to a low rate comparable 
with rates prevaOing in other cities on the Ohio River watershed which 
have had, at least since 1914, safe water supplies. At the same time 
the seasonal distribution changed so as to give a definitely summer and 
fall disease. 
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3. A detuled epidemiological study of the cases of typhoid fever 
reported in these six cities during 1927 and 1028 failed to reveal any 
evidence, either direct or presumptive, which in any way implicated 
the public water supply as a vehicle for the transmission of the 
disease. Ample evidence did accumulate to indicate that other modes 
of transmission were in all probability the route of contact. 

4. Therefore, the conclusion seems justified on the basis of the 
evidence presented in this study that the quality of the public water 
supplies for the years 1927 and 1928 in the six Ohio River cities 
studied was sufficiently good to eliminate the public drinking water 
as a measurable source of typhoid fever infection. 
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Appendix 

The history of the public water supplies of the six cities included 
in the present study, beginning with 1910, is presented in the 
following abstract form: 

East Liverpool . — From 1910 to June, 1918, raw Ohio River water 
with a brief storage period in an open reservoir. It was estimated in 
1914 that this supply was used by 75 per cent of the population. A 
modem rapid sand filtration plant with chlorination went into oper- 
ation in June, 1918. This plant was then operated for some time 
imder part-time technical supervision and without adequate labora- 
tory control. It is considered that during this period the sanitary 
control was inadequate. Since October, 1922, the plant has been 
operated under full time competent supervision and daily laboratory 
control. At least 98 per cent of the population used the public supply 
exclusively in 1928. The remaining 2 per cent used well water of 
good quality. 

SteubenmUe . — From 1910 to January, 1916, raw river water was 
pumped directly into the city mains. By January, 1916, a modem 
rapid sand filtration plant with chlorination had been completed 
and placed in operation. It has been continuously operated since 
that time under full time competent supervision with daily laboratory 
control. Approximately 70 per cent of the population drank raw 
river water in 1914, whereas in 1928 at least 98 per cent used the 
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purified public supply. A few wells still remain in use in isolated 
sections. 

WAeeZinflf. — From 1910 to October, 1918, the public supply was 
raw Ohio River water, pumped directly into the mains. Approxi- 
mately 49 i)er cent of the population used this supply in 1914 while 
the other 51 per cent used water from wells and springs or bottled 
water. The quality of these private supplies was on the average 
better than the public supply. In October, 1918, the city began to 
chlorinate the raw water. Hypochlorite was added without proper 
supervision and without laboratory control. This quality of water 
continued to be used up until March, 1925. A modern rapid sand 
filtration plant was then placed in opcjation under full time com- 
petent supervision and daily laboratory control. It was estimated 
in 1928 that 99.5 per cent or more of the city’s po]>ulation used the 
public supply with the remainder depending on w'clls. 

Ashland . — For some years prior to 1910 and until September, 1920, 
the public water supply of Ashland was delivered from a privately 
owned filter plant situated on the Big Sandy River near Catlettsburg, 
Ky. A survey w'aa made of the plant in 1914, at which time it was 
found to be inadequate to produce a water of satisfactory quality, 
and operated by untrained personnel and without laboratory control. 
The sanitary rating of the Ashland public supply w’as then placed at 
not over 25 per cent. It was being used by approximately 70 per cent 
of the people, while the remaining 30 per cent depended upon well, 
spring, and cistern water of varying quality. In September, 1920, 
the city completed its municipally owned water works which draws 
water from the Ohio River shortly above Ashland but below the 
mouth of the Big Sandy River. This plant is of the rapid sand filtra- 
tion type with chlorination. It was not until July, 1922, that the 
plant was in full operation under full-time supervision and with 
laboratory control. By 1928 approximately 75 per cent of the inhab- 
itants used the public supply-. Persons living in the more iso- 
lated sections, or because of personal peculiarities, stUl depended 
upon wells or springs. 

Ironton . — Until May, 1 920, raw Ohio River water was pumped into 
the city public water system without any treatment. It was esti- 
mated in 1914 that only 60 per cent of the inhabitants used this 
supply. The remaining 40 per cent depended on wells and cisterns 
filled vrith rrin water or cisterns filled with water from the pxiblic 
supply. In May, 1920, a modem rapid sand filtration plant with 
chlorination was placed in operation under competent full-time super- 
vision and writh daily laboratory control. Approximately 98.5 per 
cent of the people used this supply in 1928. 

Portsmouth. — Raw Ohio River water used as the public supply until 
the dose of 1914. The 1914 sanitary survey showed that approxi- 
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mately 90 per cent of the population used raw water sop^ 
entirely or in part. The new modem rapid sand filtration plant with 
chlorination went into operation in December, 1914, under trained 
full-time supervision and with daily laboratory control. This supply 
was used by 98 per cent of the population in 1928. The remaining 2 
per cent used private supplies, some of which were known to have 
been unsatisfactory. 

Table A . — The obterved B. eoli quality of the public vxUer tuppliee of the following 
designated cities summarized by months for the years indicated; also a record of 
the reported typhoid fever cases and deatM for the corresponding months 

EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 




B. coll index per 100 o. o. 

Typhoid fever 

Month 

Number 
of sam- 
pling days 

Days in- 
dex ex- 
ceeded 1 
per 100 
C. 0. 

Moan 

montlUy 

index 

Maxi- 
mum of 
the ob- 
served 
daily 
indices 

Reported 

oases 

Reported 

deaths 

1026 

January 

20 

10 

8.02 

10.0 

HU 

m 


28 

18 

3.7 



0 


30 

10 

3.3 





30 

17 

2.1 

8.0 



2« 


ao 

ao 


0 


27 


0.5 

0.0 


0 


30 

2 


4.0 

0 

0 


28 


Bl i 




Beplomber 

30 





^B1 


30 






November 


9 



^Bl 


December 

20 

7 

0.88 

6.0 

1 

1 

1027 

January 

29 

6 

1.05 

10.0 

0 

0 

February 

27 


2.1 

8.0 



March 


13 

2.34 



^B3 


28 

8 

0.5 

4.0 



29 

6 

o.ei 

4.0 

0 

0 


20 

1 


2.0 




28 

1 




0 


31 

2 

0.30 

4.0 



Beptember 


3 

a50 

0.0 




24 

2 




0 

Novemlier 

23 

6 

4.1 

100.0 



December 

20 

18 

3. 14 



0 

102S 

January 

31 

18 

2.32 

^Bnx!i 


0 

February 

20 

10 

1.50 


^Bl 


March 

31 

6 

0.38 

HtH 


0 

April 

May 

30 

1 



0 


31 

0 

0.00 


0 


June 

30 

3 

0.32 


0 

0 

July - 

31 

7 

1.08 

10.0 

0 


Aujrust 

31 

0 



2 

^B1 

September 

30 

0 

0.00 

ao 

2 


October 

31 

2 

0.13 

2.0 


0 


30 

6 

1.07 

8.0 

^Bi 

0 

December. 

31 

3 

0.26 

4.0 

■ 

0 
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Tablb — The oheerved B. eoU quality af the public water eupvliea of the following 

designated diiee eummarized by months for the years indicated; also a record of im 
reported typhoid feeer caaee and deaths for the corresponding months — Continued 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


Month 

Number 
of sam- 
pling days 

B. coli index per 100 c. c. 

Typhoid fever 

Days in- 
dex ex- 
ceeded 1 
per 100 
c. c. 

Mean 

monttkly 

index 

Maxi- 
mum of 
the ob- 
served 
daily 
indices 

Reported 

case.s 

Reported 

deaths 

1926 







January 

27 

15 

1.70 

6.0 


0 

February 

22 

6 

0 55 

2.0 


0 

March, r 

27 

6 

0 59 

6 0 


0 

April 

22 

I 

0.08 

2.0 


0 

May 

28 

2 

0 14 

2 0 


0 

June 

28 

1 

0 07 

2.0 


0 

July 

21 

7 

1 43 

8 0 


0 

August 

27 

4 

0 44 

4 0 


0 

September 

22 

0 

1.09 

10.0 


0 

October 

19 

2 

0.21 

2 0 


0 

Novembw 

26 

3 

0 23 

2 0 


0 

December 

26 

0 

0.00 

0 0 


0 

1927 







January 

25 

1 

0.08 

2 0 

1 

0 

February 

24 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

March 

27 

2 

0.52 

8 0 

0 

0 

Ar>ril 

26 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

May 

22 

0 

0.0 

0 0 

0 

0 

June 

20 

0 

0.0 

0 0 

1 

0 

July 

21 

1 

0 09 

2 0 

0 

0 

August- 

27 

0 

0 0 

0.0 

2 

0 

September 

25 

0 

0 0 

0.0 

3 

1 

October 

18 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

1 

NovemlKsr 

27 

1 

0 15 

4.0 

0 

0 

December 

29 

1 

0.07 

2.0 

0 

0 

1928 







January 

28 

0 

0.0 

ao 

0 

0 

February 

25 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

March 

28 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

AprU 

22 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

May 

28 

2 

0.50 

8.0 

0 

0 

June 

29 

2 

0.14 

2.0 

1 

0 

July 

31 

5 j 

0.71 

6.0 

0 

0 

August 

31 

3 

0.39 

8.0 

2 

1 

Septemt>er 

22 

0 

ao 

0.0 

1 

0 

October 

24 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

November 

16 

0 

0.0 

0.0 i 

0 

0 

December 

26 i 

1 

0.15 

4.0 

I 

0 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


1929 

January 

February 

Marche.. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.- 

September 

October 

November.-.. 

December.. 


January.. 

February 

March... 

June. 

July. 

August... 


1927 


31 

0 

0.0 

0 0 

3 

— 

0 

28 

0 

0 0 

0-0 

0 

1 

31 

2 

0 13 

2.0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

31 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

1 

30 

10 

40. 20 

1,000 0 

2 

0 

31 

0 

0 0 

0.0 

3 

0 

31 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

4 

0 

30 

20 

1.33 

2.0 

2 

0 

31 

1 

0 06 

2.0 

1 

0 

30 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 0 

0.0 

0 

0 

31 

5 

0.32 

2.0 

0 

i 

0 

28 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

31 

1 

0 06 

2.0 

0 

0 

30 

1 

0.07 

2.0 

1 

0 

31 

5 

0.32 

2.0 

3 

0 

31 

0] 

0.0 

0.0 

2j 

0 


IiOM If'Mti 
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Tabls a . — The obaerved B. ooli gualily of the pMic woler eup^iee of thefoBowing 
deeignated eitiea eummarited by morUhe for the years indicated; also a record of the 
reported typhoid fever cases and deoihs for the corresponding months — Continued 


WHEELING, W. VA.-Conllnued 




B. coll index p 100 c. c. 

Typhoid fever 

Month 

Number 
of sam- 
pling days 

Days In- 
dex ex- 
ceeded 1 
per 100 
c. c. 

Mean 

monthly 

index 

Maxi- 
mum of 
the ob- 
served 
daily 
indices 

Reported 

cases 

Repored 

deaths 

1027 

September 

30 

0 

0 0 

0.0 

0 

0 

October 

31 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

November 

30 

5 

0 33 

2.0 

0 

0 

December 

31 

0 

0.0 

0 0 

1 

0 

1928 

January 

31 

0 

0.0 

0 0 

1 

0 

February 

29 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

2 

0 

March 

31 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

April 

May 

30 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 1 

0 

June 

30 

7 

0.73 

4.0 

0 

0 

July 

31 

0 

0.0 

0 0 

0 

0 

August 

31 

1 

0.06 

2 0 

1 

0 

September 

30 

0 

0.0 

0 0 

0 

0 

October 

31 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

November.. 

30 

6 

0.60 

4.0 

1 

0 

December 

31 

7 

0.60 

4.0 

0 

0 


ASHLAND, KY, 
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June 19. 1931 


;TabiJB dkwrved B, cdi quality of the public water cupplieo of the following 

' dooignaied diies summarized by monihs for the yeare indicated; also a record of the 
reported typhoid feoer eases and deaths for the corresponding months — Continued 


IRONTON, OHIO 




B. coli index per 100 c. c. 

Typhoid fever 

MoDtb 

Number 

ofsam' 

plingdays 

Days in- 
dex ex- 
ceeded 1 
per 100 
c. c. 

Menu 

monthly 

index 

Maxi- 
mum of 
the ob- 
served 
daily 
indices 

Reported 

1 cases 

Reported 

deaths 

1926 

January 

31 

1 

0.06 

2.0 

0 

0 

February 

28 

1 

0 07 

! 2.0 

0 

0 

March 

31 

1 

0. 00 

2.0 

' 0 

0 

April 

May 

30 

1 

0 06 

2.0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 0 

1 0.0 

0 

0 

June 

30 

0 

0 0 

1 0.0 

0 

0 

July 

31 

0 

0 0 

0.0 

1 2 

0 

August 

31 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 2 

0 

Beptember 

30 

1 

0 07 

[ 2.0 

4 

0 

Octol)er._ 

31 

1 

0.06 

1 2.0 

3 

1 

November 

30 

1 

0.06 

1 2.0 

0 

0 

December 

30 

1 1 

0 06 

! 2.0 

0 

0 

1927 

January 

31 

0 

0.0 

i 

1 

1 0.0 

0 

0 

February 

28 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

March 

31 

0 

0.0 

0 0 

0 

0 

April 

30 

0 

, 0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0.0 

0 0 

2 

0 

June 

30 

4 

0.27 

2 0 

0 

0 

July 

31 

1 

1 0 OC 

2.0 

I 

0 

August 

31 

1 

1 0.06 

2 0 

3 

0 

September 

30 

1 

0 07 

2 0 ! 

0 

0 

October 

31 

0 

0 0 

0.0 ! 

0 

0 

November 

30 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

December 

31 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

1928 

January * 

31 

1 

O.OG 

2.0 

0 

0 

February 

29 

1 

0.07 

2.0 

0 

0 

March 

31 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

April 

May 

30 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0.0 

0 0 

1 

0 

June 

30 

1 

0.07 

2 0 

0 

0 

July 

31 

4 

1 0.26 

2.0 

1 

0 

August 

81 

3 

0.13 

2 0 

2 

0 

Beptember... 

30 

7 

0 40 

2 0 

1 i 

0 

October 

31 

2 

0. 13 

2 0 

0 

0 

November 

SO 

1 

0.06 

2.0 

0 

0 

December 

31 

2 

0. 13 

2.0 

0 

0 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 



oooooooo 
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Tabi/» a. — The eheerued B, tcU quality af the puUie water mppUee of^ fdldewiny 
deeignated citiee eummarized by monihe far the yearn inUcaUi; odea a teaerdaf ike 
reported typhoid fever easee and deaths for the corresponding months — Continued 

PORTSMOUTH. OHIO—Coatinued 





B. ooli index per 100 o. e. 

Typhoid tever 


Month 

Number 
of sam- 
pling days 

Days in- 
dex ex- 
ceeded 1 
per 100 
c. c. 

Mean 

monthly 

Index 

Maxi- 
mum of 
the ob- 
served 
daily 
indices 

Reported 

eases 

Reported 

deaths 

fiADtamber _ 

1027 

30 

3 

0. 13 

2.0 

2 

A 

October - 

31 



0.0 

1 


November,,.- 

30 

2 

0. 13 

2 0 

1 

0 

t>e(nATnber . _ _ _ 

30 

1 


2.0 

0 

0 

Janiiarv. _ _ 

1028 

31 

8 

0. 19 

2.0 

0 

0 

Febniwry 

20 

1 

0 07 


0 


Mnrnh ' _ . .. _ 

31 

0 



0 

0 

April 

30 

1 



0 


idsy 

31 

0 



3 


June., - - 

30 

1 

0.07 


1 

0 

July 

31 

0 



3 

1 

August - 

31 

1 



3 

1 

September — , 

30 

1 

0.06 

2.0 

7 


Ootober 

31 

0 


0.0 

4 

1 

November,,., 

30 

0 

0.00 

0.0 

4 

3 

December 

30 

0 


0.0 

1 

0 


Table B. — The estimated annual populations for the six Ohio River cities in^ 
eluded in the present study (estimates based on the 1910, 1920, and 1930 Federal 
Census) 


Year 

Population estimated as of July 1 

Combined 

population 

East Liver- 
pool 

Steuben- 

ville 

Wheeling 

Ashland 

Ironton 

Portsmouth 

191 A 

20,410 

22,523 

41,641 


13. 165 

23,085 

121, 424 

1911 

20,518 

23i 159 

4i; 628 

9, 442 

13; 252 

24;^ 

13^665 

1012 

20,626 

23,796 

41,614 

10,066 

13, 339 

25,648 

135, 088 

1913 

20,734 

24,431 

41,601 

10,690 

13,426 

26,624 

137, 500 

1914 

20,842 

25,067 

41,587 

11,314 

13, 513 

27,611 

139,934 

1915 

20,950 

2.5,703 

41,574 

11,938 

13,600 

28,592 

142,357 

1916 

21,058 

20,339 

41,560 

12,562 

13, 687 

29. 574 

144,780 

1917 

21, 166 

26,976 

41,547 

13, 186 

13, 774 

30, .55,5 

147,209 

1918 

21, 274 

27, 611 

41,533 

13,810 

13,861 

31. 537 

149,026 

1919 

21,382 

28,247 

41,520 

14,434 

13,948 

32, 518 

152,049 

1920 

21,490 

28,883 

56,208 

16,058 

14,035 

33, .502 

169, 176 

1921 

21,665 

29,555 

56,784 

21, 193 

14,299 

34,438 

177,934 

1922 

i 21, 840 

30,227 

67, 3fK) 

22,093 

14,565 

36, 874 

181,459 

1923 

! 22,015 

30,899 

67,936 

22,993 

14,827 

86,310 

184,080 

1924 

22,190 

31,671 

58,512 

23,893 

15,091 

37,246 

188,503 

1925 

22, 365 

32,243 

59,088 

24, 793 

15.355 

38,182 

192,026 

1928 

1 22,540 

32, 915 

59,664 

25,693 

15,619 

.39. 118 

195,540 

1927 

1 22,715 

33, 587 

60,240 

26, 593 

15,883 

40,054 

190,072 

1928 

22,890 

34,259 

60,816 

27,493 

16, 147 

40,990 

202,595 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 30, 1931 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended May SO, 1931, and corresponding week of 1930. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 


merce) 

Vfesk ended Corresnending 
May 30. 1931 week. 1930 

Policies in force 76, 162, 866 75, 782, 122 

Number of death claims 13, 766 11, 132 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 0. 6 7. 7 
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Jane 19, 1931 


Deaths ^ from dtt causes in certain large cities of the United Slates during the week 
ended May 50, 105/, infant mortamy, annual death rate^ and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930. {From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the CensuSt Department of Commerce) 

fTtae rates published in this summary are based upon midyear population estimates derived from the 

1930 census] 



Week««l,dMay30.im 


Deaths Infant 


Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

681 

13.3 

13.0 
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Deaths > from dll causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 30 ^ 1931, infant mortaliiy, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1980. (From the Weekly HeaUh Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended May 30, 1931 

Corresponding 
week, 1030 

Death rate * for 
first 22 weeks 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rale* 

Death 
rate > 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

1931 

1930 

Miami 

19 

8.8 

1 

25 

7.0 

1 

13.7 

12.3 

White 

11 

0 

0 

1 

Colored 

8 

(•) 

9 5 

1 

88 

(•) 

7.2 

0 

(«) 

10.2 

(•) 

10 6 

Milwaukee.. 

107 

14 

61 

7 

MinnAA[inltji . . _ __ . 

87 

9.8 

4 

26 

8 9 

8 

11 9 

11.2 

Nashville 

47 

15.8 

8 

119 

13.2 

4 

17.6 

16.6 

While 

27 

2 

40 

2 

Colored - 

20 

(«) 

9 3 

6 

354 

f*) 

2 

(•) 

(•) 

12 1 

New Bedford ^ 

20 

0 

0 

13 9 

5 

13 6 

New Haven — 

39 

12.5 

5 

95 

13 8 

3 

18.2 

14.8 

New Orleans.... 

1^ 

14.2 

7 

38 

16 4 

10 

18.3 

18.9 

White 

83 

2 

17 


8 

Colored 

44 

(®) 

10 6 

5 

81 

(•) 

2 

(•) 

12 8 

(*) 

12. 1 

New York 

1, 439 

116 

48 

10 6 

127 

Bronx Borough ............ 

191 

7.6 

14 

32 

8.3 

8 

9 2 

8 6 

Brooklyn Bofough 

460 

9 1 

41 

43 

9 0 

52 

11.8 

11 1 

Manhattan Borough............. 

592 

17.0 

49 

83 

16.5 

65 

19.6 

18.0 

Queens Borough.. 

147 

6.6 

10 

27 

6 8 

11 

8.2 

7.8 

Richmond Borough 

49 

15.6 

2 

36 

11 8 

1 

14 3 

15.0 

Newark, N. J " 

83 

9. 7 

9 

47 

10 4 

7 

13. 1 

13.8 

Oakhnd 

53 

9.5 

3 

38 

12 8 

5 

n 4 

11.7 

Oklahoma City ....... 

35 

9.3 

1 

14 

10 0 

4 

12.2 

10 2 

Omaha ' 

82 

19.7 

6 

67 

13 1 

4 

14 8 

14 0 

Paterson 

28 

10.5 

1 

17 

11.7 

4 

15.0 

13. 7 

Philadelphia 

445 

11 8 

45 

65 

120 

43 

15 2 

las 

Pittsburgh 

143 

11 0 

11 

38 

14 4 

20 

16 8 

15.4 

Portlanc^Oreg 

70 

11,9 

4 

49 

12 7 

1 

12 6 

13.2 

Provideii(;e 

02 

12.7 

1 

9 

12 6 

4 

14 7 

15.1 

Richmond 

47 

13 3 

3 

44 

12.5 

7 

17.1 

16 1 

White 

22 

1 

22 

4 

Colored.-......--..-.----.-...-.. 

25 

(•) 

9.9 

2 

87 

(«) 

8 7 

3 

(•) 

13.4 

<«) 

12.7 

Rochester 

03 

6 

55 

5 

St. I.«oujs - 

192 

121 

6 

20 

13.0 

12 

1C. 9 

14.7 

St. Paul 

55 

ia4 

1 

10 

0.9 

3 

11.5 

10 0 

Salt Lake City 1 

40 

14.6 

3 

45 

11 9 

4 

13.3 

13.8 

San Antonio 

83 

18 0 

22 

23.7 

32 

16.1 

lao 

San Diego 

49 

16.3 

0 

0 

13.6 

1 1 

15.0 

15.0 

San Francisco 

126 

lai 

0 

0 

12.7 

7 

‘ 13 9 

ia8 

Schenectady — 

14 

7.6 

0 

0 

12.6 

1 

11.4 

12.6 

Beattie 

82 

19 

11. 5 

3 

28 

10 2 

2 

12 6 

! 11 7 

Somerville ’ 

9 4 

1 

37 

7.0 

0 

lao 

11.7 

South Bend . 

17 

8.2 

0 

0 

8 4 

3 

8.9 

9 6 

Spokane. _ . _ 

32 

14.3 

2 

52 

11 7 

1 

! 13 0 

13 4 

6pring6eld, Mam 

3:1 

11.3 

0 

0 

11.1 

2 

13.8 

13 8 

Syracuse 

51 

i 12 5 

4 

47 

15.6 

4 

12.7 

13 1 

Tacoma 

25 

1 121 

1 

26 

11.7 

I 3 

i 14.0 

13.2 

Toledo . - 

> 60 

10,6 

7 

64 

9.7 

1 

‘ 12.9 

1.3.8 

Trenton. _ 

4ti 

19 4 

2 

35 

17.3 

1 8 

19.2 

‘ 17.7 

Utica.: 

27 

137 

1 128 
14.5 

2 

8 

52 

11. S 
13.0 

8 

1A8 

1 17.5 

17.0 

Washington. D. C __ 

44 

6 

16.0 

White 

83 

4 

33 

2 

Colored _ ^ , 

54 

(•) 

6.7 

4 

69 

(•) 

5.7 

3 

(•) 


Waterbary 

13 

1 

30 

0 

las 

Wilmington. Del.t 

21 

las 

0 

0 

16. 1 

1 

16.9 

15.6 

Worcester 

43 

11.4 

5 

69 

11,7 

4 

14.4 

14.8 

Yonkers .. 

18 

6.8 

0 

0 

3.1 

0 

9.5 

8 8 

Youngstown..:.. — . 

23 

6.9 

2 

28 

0.2 

4 

11.1 

11.1 





1 Deaths of nooiesidents are included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

‘These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1031 and 1030 by the arith> 
metical method. 

‘ Deaths undtt 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the resgitration area for 
births. 

« Data for 76 dties. 

‘ Deaths for week ended Friday. 

‘ For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored Mpulatlon In 10!20 was as 
follows: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 30: Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 
11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Lonisvlile, 17, Memphis, 38; Miami, 81; Nashville, 30; New 
Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32: and Washington, D. C., 25. 

f Population Apr. 1, 1930, decreased 1920 to 1980; no estimate made. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No keaUh deparimerUf State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where, ana under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURKENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended Jane 6, 1931, and June 7, 1930 

Cotes of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended June 6, 19S1, and June 7, 1980 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
June A, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
June 7, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
June 6, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
June 7 , 
1930 

Week 
ended 
June 6. 
1031 

Week 
ended 
June 7, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
June 6, 
1031 

lli'i 

New England States; 

Maine 

4 

7 

3 


34 

69 

0 

a 

N«w TTAmpshire . . ^ 

1 



58 

50 

1 

1 

Vermont.’ , .nr^r n-r- 

1 




1 

44 

0 

0 

MMnnehiiMtts 

AO 

61 

2 

3 

645 

1,335 

38 

4 

2 

Rhode Island 

9 

6 


111 

0 

0 

Connecticut ... 

6 

14 

1 

8 

391 


1 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

150 

118 

1 8 

1 8 

3,174 

943 

2,574 

1,596 

11 

8 

New Jersey 

87 

137 

30 

6 

3 

6 

pMnnRyivsmiR 

76 

72 


2,874 

857 

776 

0 

9 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

17 

83 

14 

3 

337 

0 

3 

Indiana.. 

18 

15 


521 

144 

2 

3 

Illinoie 

134 

171 

5 

61 

1,970 

401 

629 

16 

7 

Michigan... .... 

29 

61 

4 

1,347 

5 

28 

Wisconsin 

18 

17 

17 

2 

788 

644 

1 

3 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota. .......... 

13 

! 

0 


240 

144 

4 

0 

Iowa - 

6 

6 

. 


62 

166 

0 

0 

Missouri .... 

21 

34 

2 


238 

69 

4 

6 

North Dakota.......... ........ 

2 

3 



65 

19 

1 

0 

Sonth DttlrntA 

3 

3 

1 


17 

62 

1 

0 

NahnyilrA 

9 

3 


3 

125 

2 

0 

Kansas 

5 

10 

1 


131 

318 

1 

1 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 


1 


1 

89 

3 

0 

0 

Maryland • * 

18 

15 

3 

5 

740 

44 

3 

1 

DiatHflt ni Cfilumhie 

5 

13 


2 

107 

79 

1 

0 

West Virginia 

7 

6 

34 

1 

198 

59 

2 

1 

North CarnlinA _ _ 

14 

11 

8 

3 

868 

54 

1 

1 

South Carolioe , - , ^ - - 

13 

6 

282 

114 

171 

1 

1 

Oaorj^ 

3 

2 

35 

13 

111 

184 

0 

a 

Florida » 

1 

4 

4 

101 

60 

1 

0 


* New York City only. 

• Week ended Friday. 

' Typhua tiyer: lOSl, 4 oases; 1 case In Maryland; 1 case in Florida; 1 case in Alabama; and 1 ease la 
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Cmes of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended June 6, 1981, and June 7, 1980 — Continued 


Division and State 


East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alahaina * 

Mississippi- 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas. 

1-ouisiana 

Oklahoma < 

Texas 3 

Mouiitiiin Stales. 

Montana 

Idaho 

A\ >ominf{ 

Colorado 

Now Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah s 

Pacific States 

Washington 

Oregon 

C alifomia 


Division and State 


New England States: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan--, 

Wisconsin 

West North Central States: 
Minnesota 


Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska--- 

Kansas 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

Maryland > * 

District of Columbia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 



Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

Measles 

Meningopoccus 

meningitis 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

AVeek 

Week 

Week 

WiHJk 

ended 

ended 

cnde(i 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

June 6, 

June 7, 

June C, 

June 7. 

Juno 6, 

June 7, 

J une 6, 

June 7, 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

8 




181 

21 

2 

1 

6 

3 

17 

5 

366 

94 

1 

7 

8 

8 

14 

13 

104 

130 

0 

4 

fi 

6 





6 

3 

2 

3 

11 

1 

63 

31 

0 

1 

18 

8 

12 

16 

8 

23 

1 

4 

10 

6 

4C 

16 

77 

94 

0 

0 

14 

8 

31 

23 

89 

183 

1 

1 

J 




37 

46 

2 

1 

3 

1 



4 

2J 

0 

1 

5 

1 



3 

64 

0 

0 

10 

8 



474 

603 

2 

0 

10 

11 


1 

6t 

62 

0 

1 



2 

3 

38 

frf) 

J 

7 

1 



1 

6 

4 

212 


3 

4 

3 



132 

727 

0 

1 

6 

5 

6 

8 

64 

105 

0 

1 

68 

68 

1 

36 

20 

936 

1,9.34 

I 

7 

PoUoinyeliti.s 

Scarlet fcNor 

Smjxllpot 

Typhoid fever 

Week 

W’eek 

Week 

W«'k 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

endiMl 

ended 

ended 

en(ie<l 

ended 

June 0, 

June 7. 

June 6. 

J une 7, 

June 6, 

June 7, 

June 6, 

June 7, 

1U31 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

0 

0 

38 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

204 

218 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

34 

J9 

0 

U 

0 

0 

1 

0 

37 

48 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

746 

402 

5 

3 

14 

20 

1 

1 

279 

202 

0 

0 

6 

6 

1 

2 

618 

210 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

1 

308 

167 

17 

74 

9 

7 

0 

0 

166 

88 

121 

96 

2 

19 

0 

1 

473 

391 

29 

m 

8 

15 

1 

0 

396 

273 

17 

89 

4 

2 

0 

1 

104 

84 

6 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

68 

60 

11 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

48 

37 

64 

97 

3 

3 

1 

0 

160 

103 

61 

89 

8 

3 

0 

0 

19 

8 

16 

27 

1 

0 

0 

0 

K 

6 

19 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

29 

30 

63 

0 

1 

1 

0 

23 

48 

67 

63 

2 

6 

0 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

61 

71 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

19 

15 

7 

29 

6 

10 

0 

6 

16 

16 

4 

7 

17 

16 

1 

2 

0 

4 

7 

4 

19 

46 

1 

0 

41 

19 

0 

0 

19 

18 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 


* Week ended Friday. 

* Typhus feveru 1991, 4 cases; 1 case in Maryland; 1 case in Florida; 1 case in Alabama; and 1 case in Texas. 

* Eidusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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June 19, 1931 


CfueB of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State keaUh officers 
for weeks ended June 19S1, and June 7, 1930 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
June A, 
1031 

Week 

ended 

June?, 

1930 

Week 
ended 
June 6, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
June 7, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
June 6, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
June 7, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
June 6, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
June 7, 
1930 

East South Central States: 









Kentucky 

0 

0 

65 

27 

5 

20 

6 

5 

Tennessee 

0 

0 

12 

41 

25 

25 

6 

14 

Alabama 

1 

2 

11 

8 

28 

7 

11 

8 


0 

1 

9 

4 

37 

4 

17 

24 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas 

0 

1 

13 

2 

31 

2 

9 

12 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

8 

10 

27 

23 

12 

30 

Oklahoma ♦ 

0 

0 

15 

27 

81 

80 

3 

9 

Texas • 

0 

1 

28 

18 

79 

37 

10 

12 

Mountain States: 









Montana 

0 

0 1 

25 

28 

! 0 

7 

3 

3 

Idaho 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 0 

14 

1 0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

0 

20 

10 

I 22 

7 

; 4 

0 

New Mexico 

0 

1 

5 

8 

> 0 

9 

0 

0 

Arizona 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

6 

3 

4 

Utah » 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pacific States: 









Washington 

0 

1 

26 

15 

21 

64 

5 

1 

Oregon 

California 

0 

1 

19 

14 

23 

18 

4 

2 

0 

31 

97 

114 

24 

46 

10 

12 


> Week ended Friday. 

I Typhus fever: 1031, 4 cases; 1 case in Maryland, I case in Florida; 1 case m Alabama; and 1 case in Texa.H. 
* Esclusive of Oklahoma City ana Tulsa. 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly 8tate reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

in>’e- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

March, i9SI 











Delaware 


11 

40 


388 


0 

101 

0 

1 

^pri7, 19$i 








Delaware 


7 

3 


§§ 


0 

158 

0 

1 

Florida 

io 

28 

123 

13 

3 

1 

23 

4 

10 

Mas, i93t 





Arizona 

3 

13 

12! 


216 

2 

1 

U 

0 

10 

Connecticut... 

5 

39 


1 

2; 414 
538 


1 

200 

0 

8 

Delaware 

1 

2 


0 

64 

8 

8 

Oiatilct of Colum- 
bia 

7 

87 

10 


1,222 

764 

1 

0 

70 

0 

1 

Florida 

2 

19 

10 

9 

12 

1 

20 

6 

It 

Porto Rico 


32 

378 

1,487 

27 

0 

1 

0 

14 

Wyoming... 


1 

6 


0 

46 

3 

















imi 


im 


Jdarckt I9St 


Delaware; Cases 

CWckea pox. 21 

Mumps - 101 

Kabios in animals 2 

Unduiant fever 1 

Whooping cough. — 9 

AprU, im 

Chicken i)ox. 

Delaware 25 

Florida 273 

Dysentery: 

Florida 2 

Mumps: 

Delaware 122 

Florida 42 

Babies in animals: 

Delaware - 8 

Florida I 

Whooping cough: 

Delaware 8 

Florida 121 


May, 19S1 


Chicken pox: 

Arizona 26 

Connecticut 302 

Delaware 18 

District of Columbia 86 

Florida 161 

Porto Rico 10 

Wyoming-. 35 

Colibacillosis: 

Porto Rico 1 

Conjunctivitis: 

Connecticut 10 

Wyoming 1 

Dengue. 

Porto Rico. 1 

Dysentery: 

Arizona. 16 

Florida 5 

Porto Rico 20 

Fllariasis: 

Porto Rico 2 


German measIcB: 

Connecticut 

Lead poisoning: 

Connecticut 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Connecticut 

Mumps: 

Arizona 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Porto Rico 

Wyoming — 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Porto Rico 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Porto Rico 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Porto Rico 

Rabies in animals: 

Connecticut 

Delaware ...... 

Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 

Wyoming 

Sci>tlc sore throat: 

Connecticut ... 

Wj'oming-. 

Tetanus- 

Connecticut 

Porto Rico. - 

Tetanus (infantile); 

Porto Ill«) 

Trachoma- 

Arizona 

Porto Rico 

Trichinosl.«} 

Connecticut 

Unduiant fe\ er; 

Connect J cut 

W'hooping cough: 

Arizona 

C'onnccticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Porto Rico 

Wyoming 


Osaas 

41 

1 

3 

15 

276 

34 

43 

1 

72 

7 

2 

6 

5 

4 


10 

1 

1 

5 

24 

10 

1 

7 

2 

32 

172 

13 

35 

71 

316 

32 


PLAGUE.INFECTED GROUND SQUIRRELS IN CALIFORNIA 

The director of public health of California reported, under date of 
May 25, 1931, that plague had been proved by animal inoculation 
in four ground squirrels from a ranch 21 miles southeast of King 
City, Monterey County, Calif. 

On June 2, 1931, he reported that plague infection had been 
proved in two ground squirrels from a ranch 6 miles east of San 
Lucas, Monterey County. 

: The last previous plague-infected ground squirrel in California 
was reported in December, 1929, from Santa Clara County. 



1493 June 10, 1901 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
33,370)000. The estimated population of the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31|825,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemic. 


WeekB ended May SO, 1931, and May 31, 1930 



1931 

1030 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Ca$e$ replied 

Diphtheria: 

46 States 

765 

927 


97 cities 

378 

476 

736 

Measles: 

43 States 

18,655 
7, 142 

14,229 

5.747 

1 

131 

I 

97 cities 


Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 

99 


97 cities - 

51 

55 


Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 

23 

41 


Scarlet fever: 

46 States - 

1 4, 571 

1 1.957 

t 776 

2,696 

1,140 

750 


97 cities 

1.1W 

Smallpox: 

46 States 

97 cities 1 

94 

96 

49 

Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

208 

226 

97 cities 1 

43 

44 

40 

Dtatht reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

90 cities - 

658 

I 

495 

Smallpox: 

90 cities 

0 


Port Worth, Tex 

1 

0 
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City T€port$fwr week ended May SO, 19S1 

The ** estimated expectancy" glren for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It Is in most instances 
the median number of cases r^rted in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
Include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median la unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated exiiectancy is the mean number of (;ases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine ye&rs, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1022 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data wore not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Diphtheria 

Influenea 



Pneu- 

monia, 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
iwx, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

deaths 

reported 


expect- 

reported 

reported 

reported 










MIBW ENGLAND 









Maine: 









Portland 

4 

1 

0 


0 

0 

9 

2 

New Hampshire. 









Concord 

0 

0 



0 

13 

0 

1 

Vermont: 








Barre 

0 

0 



. 0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 





j 


Boston 

40 

31 



0 

62 

12 

20 

7 

Fall River 

3 

2 


IlikBiiiiiM 

1 

20 

6 

Springfield 

10 

2 


1 

1 

12 

11 

0 

Worcester 

11 

2 

6 



3 

23 

8 

Rhode Island: 



nmn 


Pawtucket 

0 

1 

1 




0 


Providence 

7 

5 

3 

BBBBS 

0 

07! 

1 

20 

4 

Connecticut: 






Bridgeport.. 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

3 

4 

Hartford 

3 

4 


1 

1 

2 

New Haven 

45 

1 



0 

178 j 

10 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC ^ 





New York: 









Buffalo 

14 

0 

0 



282 

36 

M 

14 

11 

145 

3 

New York 

202 1 

241 


0 

4 

1,410 

IZi 

Rochester 

8 

6 

u 


0 

Syracuse 

32 

3 

1 




10 

1 

1 

New Jersey: 




Camden 

1 

6 

1 



1 


5 

Newark 

100 

13 

4 

2 


21 

4 

9 

9 

TYenton 

3 

2 

1 



3 

1 

Pennsylvania: 





Philadelphia 

148 

56 

7 

4 


713 

31 

34 

Pittsiiurcrh 

33 

15 

11 

1 


78 

60 

30 

4 

r 

11 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

EAST NORTH 







CENTRAL 









Ohio: 









Cincinnati 

8 

5 

1 


0 

106 

325 

17 

22 

378 

3 

12 

14 

5 

Cleveland 

203 

22 


2 

0 

Columbus 

33 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Toledo - 

30 

3 

5 

1 

1 

7 

17 

4 

Indiana. 






Fort Wayne 

6 

1 

1 


0 

9 

0 

i 47 

t . .. 

4 

Indianapolis 

42 

2 

5 



367 

13 

South Bond- 

0 




Terre Haute 

1 

0 

1 


■HiiliFnf 

14 

■HMBb 

0 

Illinois: 







Chicago 

165 

81 

81 

3 

A 

760 

22 

AQ 

44 

Springfield 

15 

0 

0 



3 

Michigan* 







Detroit 

127 

40 

30 

4 

2 

21 


18 

Flint 

51 

2 

3 


0 

4 


2 

Grand Rapids.... 

4 

0 



0 

43 


4 
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Jime 10, 1081 


CUy report$ for week ended May SO, 19S1 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Diylsion, Stete, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cases 
reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

BAST NOETH 
CENTEAL—COn. 









Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

162 

0 

Madison 

6 

0 

1 



0 

40 


Milwaukee 

112 

11 

1 

1 { 

j 

440 

454 

4 

Kacine 

7 

0 

0 


0 

4 

25 

0 

8uf>fsrior 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NOIITH 
CENTEAL 







Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

10 

0 

0 


0 

0 

h 

3 

Minneapolis 

St PauL 

Hi) 

11 

7 


1 

96 

133 

6 

90 

7 

0 

1 

1 


3 

2 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


Des MoiticS- 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


Sioux City 

16 

1 

1 

3 



3 

24 


Waterloo/- 

i 0 

0 



1 

0 


Missouri: 

Kansas City 

H 

[ 

3 

1 


1 

153 

0 

14 

St. Joseph 

1 

1 0 



0 

4 

2 

1 

St. Louis — . 

34 

1 30 

9 

1 


7 

17 

6 

North Dakota. 

Fargo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

Grand Forks 

0 

0 

1 0 



0 

0 


South Dakota: 
Alierdcpn 

3 

0 

0 



13 

0 


Nebraska: 

Omaha 

38 

2 

1 


0 

0 

27 

11 

Kansas. 

Topeka 

9 

1 

0 ! 

1 

0 

1 1 

44 

1 

Wichita - ' 

9 

1 

0 

0 

G 

1 

1 

souni ATLANTIC 



1 





Delaware: 

W' ilmingtnn 

1 

0 

i 

2 


0 

17 

1 

1 

Maryland: 

Baltimore-.,. 

66 

20 

i 

6 i 

1 

2 1 

487 

72 

21 

Cumberland 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Frederick 

District of Columbia. 
W'^Hshlngton 

1 

0 

0 


0 

12 

0 

0 

20 ! 

10 

9 


0 

202 

0 

7 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

20 ' 

1 

1 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

Norfolk 

1 

0 

0 


0 

70 

0 

1 

Richmond 

0 

1 

1 


3 

89 

0 1 

3 

Roanoke... 

7 

1 

0 


0 

12 

4 

1 

West VirEinta: 

Chariton 

9 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

W'h^ing. -.i 

7 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

2 

North Carolina: 
Raleigh 

1 

0 

0 


0 

70 

0 i 

1 

W'llnungton 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

3 

Winston-Salem- 
South Carolina: 
Charleston 

1 

0 

0 


0 

109 

15 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 


4 

Coliimbia _ _ _ 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Oeorgla: 

Atlanta 

8 

2 

2 

6 

2 

26 

5 

8 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

s 

0 

Bavannah 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2 

1 

5 

3 

Florida: 

Miami. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

101 

1 

a 

Tampa 

1 

1 

0 


0 

23 

0 

1 
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CUy rtportt for vmk ended May SO, IWl— Continued 


Ditri8ion» state, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, oases 
reported 

Diphtheria 

Influenea 

Measles, 
cases re- 
ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Oases 

reported 

Deaths 

reported 

EAST SOUTH CCHTRAL 

■ 

■ 







Kentucky: 


■1 







Covington >— « 



0 


0 

1 

1 

2 

Tennessee': 









Memphis,..-.--- 

16 


2 


1 

120 

2 

10 

Nashville 

1 


0 



66 

0 

6 

Alabama: 









Birmingham 

2 

1 


4 

2 

3 

1 

8 

Mnhiln 

0 


1 


0 

0 


3 

MontgAinAiry 






1 

1 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 




■ 





Arkansas: 









Fort Smith 

3 

0 




1 

0 


Little Rock 

2 


0 


1 

16 

3 

3 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans 

6 


13 

1 

1 

2 


0 

Shreveport 

4 







2 

Oklahoma:' 









Muskogee 

12 


0 





0 

Oklahoma City.. 

1 

1 

0 

4 



0 

7 

Tulsa 

6 


0 




1 


Texas: 









Dallas 

43 

3 

1 


1 

14 

10 

3 

Forth Worth 

26 

1 

1 


0 

2 

0 

4 

Galveston 

0 





0 


3 

Houston 

0 

3 

1 



11 


4 

San Antonio 

1 

1 

1 


1 

37 


13 

MOUNTAIN 



■ 




■ 


Montana: 









Billings 

6 

0 



0 

3 



Great Fails 

2 


1 


0 

1 



Helena 

0 




0 

1 



Missoula 

7 

0 



0 

0 


1 

Idaho: 









Boise 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 


Colorado: 









Denver 

24 

8 

5 


2 


22 

6 

Pueblo 

0 

1 

0 


0 


0 


New Mexico: 









AlbUQuerQue 

6 




0 



0 

AHaona: 









Phoenix 

0 




0 




Utah: 









Salt Lake City... 

10 

2 



0 


6 

1 

Nevada: 









Beno 

0 




0 



1 

rAcmc 









Washington: 

SeatUe 

A1 

2 

0 



11 

16 


Spokane.. 


2 




1 

0 


TiKx>iDa4 


1 



■HHni 

0 

6 

1 

Oreeen: 

Fortlan^l 



M 



17 

n 

2 




^■1 



s 

16 

0 










Los Angeles 

30 


13 

20 

2 

02 

8 

0 

Sacramento.. 

6 

2 




46 


3 

Ban Frandsoo.... 

37 

13 

■ 

wm 

H 

102 

H 

6 
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June 19« lOSJ 


City reports for week ended May 30 y 1931 — Continued 



Srsirlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

■ 








Tubei - 






Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

SIS, 

Cases, 



log 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

dsti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

c.stl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


exjiecl* 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine* 












Portland 

13 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

New Hampshire. 








Concord 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

11 

Vermont. 










Barre - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Massadlmsettb. 











Boston 

67 

80 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

1 

0 

20 

6 

184 

41 

Foil River 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield 

7 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

31 

Worce.'»ter 

8 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

43 

Rhode Island. 











Pawtucket 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Providence 

10 

24 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

62 

Connecticut. 











Bridgeport 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Hartford 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

J 

0 

0 

1 

34 

30 

New Haven,. 

f> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York; 












Buffalo 

23 

83 

0 

2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

20 

123 

New York . 

240 

313 

0 

0 

0 

114 

9 

18 

2 

128 

1,439 

Rochester 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

58 

Syracuse 

8 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

61 

New iersey. 











Camden 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

23 

Newark 

24 

38 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

61 

86 

Trenton 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

46 

Pennsylvania 












Philadelphia, 

87 

164 

0 

0 

0 

34 

2 

0 

0 

38 

445 

Pittsburgh 

27 

62 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 1 

0 

0 

24 

143 

Reading 

4 

; 0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

0 

21 

EAST north cen- 






0 1 

i 


tral 












Ohio: 




1 








(Mnclnnati 

14 

65 

2 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

4 

125 

Cleveland ... 

38 

93 

0 

1 

i 0 

15 

1 

0 

1 

41 

174 

Cohiinbu.s » 

7 

8 

0 

0 

’ 0 

7 

0 

1 i 

0 

1 

82 

Toledo 

11 

10 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 i 

0 

15 

60 

Indiana' 












Fort Wayne,, 

3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

38 

lndiaimp<»lis,-- 
South Bend., 

13 

40 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 j 

0 

... . 

61 


4 

0 




0 



Terre Haute 

2 

4 

1 



i 

0 

(I 

0 

6 I 


3 

17 

HUnois: 


1 










Chicago 

108 

261 

2 

0 

0 

65 

3 

1 

1 

68 

686 

Suringfield 

Michigan; 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

34 

Detroit 

106 

177 

1 

0 

0 

18 

1. 

1 

0 

99 

280 

Flint 

11 

20 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

16 

26 

Grand Rapids, 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

33 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Madlaon 

1 

29 

1 

0 

1 



- 0 

0 


2 


Milwaukee 

20 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

I 0 

27 

107 

Kaeiae 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

! 0 

21 

17 

Superior. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

VEST NOEtH CEN- 












TRAL 


1 










Minnesota; 












Duluth 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

20 

Minneapolis... 
St. PauC 

20 

19 

13 

12 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

23 

87 

64 


* The report of 3 deaths from tyi)hoid fever at Columbus during the week ended May 0, 1031, was error 
neooa, no deaths havixig ooourred. 
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City reporta far week ended May SO, IWl— Continued 


Smallpox 


Scarlet fever 


Division, State, 
and eity 


WKST NORTH CRN 
TBAir-continued 

Xowa: 

Davenport--. 
Des Moines- 
Sioux City— , 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 
St. Joseph—. 


North Dakota 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

tng 
cough, 
Deaths cases 
re- I re- re- 
ported ported ported 



Wichita 

BOPTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington.. 
M arybind: 
Baltimore... 
Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Col.: 
Washington.. 


Atlanta—. 

Brunswick 

Savannah. 


EAST SOUTH 
CINTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington.. 

Tennessee: 

Memphis.... 

Nashville—. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 


Montgomery 












































































i499 


.)Wkel9,USl 


CUy reports for week ended May 80 , 1881 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and dty 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti* 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

csti- 

mate<] 

exiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

(’ases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort vSraith 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock™... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Louisiana: 












New Orleans. . 

7 

8 

0 

7 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

2 

127 

Shreveport 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

40 

Oklahoma: 












Muskogee... . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Oklahoma City 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Tulsa 

1 

0 

1 

24 



0 

0 


2 


Texas: 












Dallas 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

49 

Fort Worth... 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

PJ 

30 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Houston 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

69 

San Antonio... 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

83 

MOUNT Am 












Montana' 












Billings .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Great Falls . 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

16 

5 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Idaho: 












Boise 

0 ' 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Colorado* 





1 







T )enver 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 


0 i 

0 

0 

26 

78 

Pueblo 

0 

0 

Oi 

0 

0 

I 

1 

1 

0 

6 

3 

New Mexico, 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Anrona* 












Phoenix 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


tJtalr 

1 











Salt Lake City.' 

2 ’ 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

40 

Nesada: 









1 



Ken.) 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

pACiric 












Washington. 












Seattle 

7 

11 

1 

0 



0 

1 


66 


SjHik;inc - 

5 

0 


6 



0 

0 


2 


Tocoma 

3 

1 

3 

0 

6 

■ 2 

0 

0 

t) 

8 

25 

Oregon 












Portland 

3 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

3 

70 

Salem 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


California 

1 











Loa Angeles... 

28 ! 

3(1 

6 

0 

0 

18 

1 

0 

0 

34 

.U - 

Sacramento... 

2 

2 

1 

0 i 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 

19 

San Francisco. 

20 

e 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

18 J 

1 

124 











1500 


Cily rvporta for week ended May SO, iM/— Continued 



Meningo- 

cooeos 

meningitii 

Lethardo en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infim- 
toe paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Oases 

esti- 

mated 

expect 

anoy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NSW INOULNl) 


■ 

■ 

■ 






Massachnsetts: 




■ 


n 

0 

0 

j 

1 

A 

MmDLB ATULNnO 










New York: 

4 

A 

8 

0 

0 

A 

1 

o 

A 


2 


0 

0 

0 



Hi 

A 

New Jersey: 

NewaiV.. - . - 

a 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

A 

Pennsylvania: 

ph^tmiAiphiA 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Plttabiirgh 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 

n^pAlntiftti . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 



1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

A 

(^nhimhiu 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

A_ 

A 

Indiana: 

Indianftpoii* 

a 

1 

0 

0 

A 

0 

A 



Illinois: T 

g 

4 

0 

0 

A 

0 

A 

A 

V 

. 0 

A 



Michigan:'' 

2 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 


^ 

Orand Rapidi. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

A 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota: 

■n^hith 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 


A 

Rt. Pawl - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V 

0 

0 

A 

O 

0 

A 

Iowa: 



0 

0 

Q 

A 

0 


1 

u 

A 

Missouri: 

fit, 

a 

2 

0 

0 

u 

A 

A 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 

HtnAhA 

2 

0 

0 

0 

U 

A 

A 

A 

0 






V 



SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland; 

Baltimore - . - 

a 

0 

0 

0 

A 

A 

A 

0 

A 

0 

A 

District of Columbia: 

Washington ^ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

V 

0 

0 

A 

Virginia: 

Roanoke 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

A 

0 

A 

A 

West Virsinia: 

rhai^ton... _ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

U 

0 

Wh^ing . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

1# 

I 

A 

A 

North Carolfna: 

Wilmington _ . 

0 

0 

0 

j 

0 

W 

0 

w 

0 

W inston-Salem 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

U 

A 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston _ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

W 

0 

0 

roiiimbia 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta __ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bninawiok _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


i B»bl« (ia mao); 1 death at Springfield, HI. 
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June 19. 19dl 


City reports for week ended May $0^ 1931 — Continued 



Meningo* 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

1 

— 

Deaths 

C?ases 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

1 










Tennessee* 

Memphis 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville 

1 


0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 ! 

i 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WIST SOUTH CENTRAL 





1 





Louisiana: 

New Orleans - 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 

Oklalioma City 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Teias. 

Dallas — 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

mountain 



1 

1 






Montana: 

Great Falls.. — 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 

Pueblo 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Now MeTUJO* 

Albttuuerque 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACITIC 











Washington: 

Tacoma 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California 

Los Angeles..... 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 













The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
6-week period ended May 30, 1931, compared with those for a like period ended 
May 31, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates arc estimated 
midyear populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 1930 
census. The 98 citie.s reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 31,500,000 
estimated population. 
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Summary of weeklt[ reports from citioB, April $6 to May SO, 1981 — Awaual raie$ per 
100,060 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1980 I 

DIPHTHERU CASE RATES 


Weekended- 



May 

1^1 

May 

19^ 

May 

IS^l 

May 

10, 

1930 

May 

16, 

1931 

May 

17, 

1930 

May 

23, 

1931 

May 

24, 

1930 

May 

30, 

1931 

May 

31, 

1930 

98 cities 

63 

S3 

*67 

77 

63 

74 

62 

79 

*59 

76 

New England 

36 

82 

‘36 

65 

38 

106 

48 

68 

50 

66 

Middle Atlantic 

61 

72 

61 

85 

58 

74 

C3 

76 

58 

67 

East North Central 

84 

130 

82 

103 

72 

91 

67 

115 

*82 

no 

West North Central 

57 


71 

45 

71 

74 

75 

72 

54 

77 

South Atlantic 

69 

50 

63 

62 

56 

54 

38 

54 

41 

60 

East South Central 

6 

0 

41 

6 

17 

36 

12 

24 

17 

36 

West South Central 

68 

94 

108 

73 

81 

66 

81 

52 

54 

49 

Mountain 

26 

44 

*28 

70 

61 

35 

61 

53 

52 

44 

Pacific 

53 


61 

49 

74 

43 

72 

56 

37 

67 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


98 cities 


1,293 

>1,308 

1,411 

B 

1. m 

1,372 

1, 159 

*1,116 

911 

New England 

964 

1,942 

‘1. 103 

2,303 

1 , 166 

1, 843 

1 1. 190 

1,877 

935 

1,558 

Middle Atlantic 

1, 411 

1,284 

1. 433 

1,295 

1,486 

1,337 

1,478 

1,091 

1, 187 

940 

East North Central 

897 


1,102 

■ 1 ^ 

1,313 

814 

1 1,458 

685 

>1, 312 

524 

West North Central 

777 


mEiM 

1,269 

1,396 

831 

1,098 

794 

641 

525 

South Atlantic 

3,871 

1, 188 

3,5.53 

1,298 

3,365 

1,228 

2.840 

957 

2,089 

793 

East South Central 

1,426 

185 

1,263 

442 

1,234 

339 

1.234 

568 

1,047 

335 

West South Central 

156 

731 

152 

711 

166 

735 

271 

547 

294 

453 

Mountain 

<J61 

5, 912 

* 576 

9,128 

531 

6, 652 

618 

7, 119 

461 

N674 

Pacific 


1,773 

■ 

1,992 

554 


456 

2,180 

492 

1,397 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


98 cities 

368 


*890 

258 

38' 

22f. 

.367 

20(; 

*3(F 

182 

New England 

582 

268 

<631 

310 

m 

261 

530 

314 

3.51 

307 

Middle Atlantic 

400 

285 

448 

266 

439 

222 i 

442 

204 

304 

163 

East North Central 

402 

394 

439 

318 

454 


mm 

227 

*440 

364 

West North Central 

480 

384 

440 

238 

383 

262 

340 

306 

291 

213 

South Atlantic 

273 

294 

276 

242 

243 

172 

241 

164 

239 

126 

East South Central 

407 

132 

250 

138 

337 

24 

390 

102 

297 

72 

West South Central 

1.32 

115 

m 



73 

85 

40 

51 

14 

Mountain 

101 

361 

*177 

370 

157 

229 

\mm 

300 

165 

97 

Pacific 

94 

109 

lOf') 

130 

123 

128 

88 

97 

no 

71 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


98 cities 

27 

27 

*15 

24 

17 

32 

16 

90 

*16 

15 

New England 

0 

0 

‘0 

2 

0 

0 

HBI 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

East North Central 

10 

21 

6 

22 

23 

16 

15 

10 

*8 

12 

West North CentraL 

125 

132 

78 

ICl 

75 

126 

67 

no 

88 

56 

Sooth Atlantic 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2 

24 

10 

East South Central 

58 

36 

41 

6 

13 

72 

41 


6 

80 

West Sooth Central 

101 

31 

64 

38 

41 

21 

47 


37 

14 

Mountain 

0 

150 

•0 

79 

17 

63 

9 

70 

26 

62 

Paeifto 

51 

73 

12 

83 

25 

47 

13 

71 

12 

40 


I The flKtires given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, liKli, and lOSO, respectively. 

* Pawtucket. R. L, Billings, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not induded. 

< South Bend, Ind., not included. 

* Pawtucket, R. I., not Included. 

i Billings, Mont., and BoIsb, Idaho, not included. 
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June 19, 1931 


Summary of weekly reportefrom cities, April 26 to May SO, 1931 — Ar^nuol raies per 
100,000 populatton, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1930 — 
Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


f' 


Week ended— 



May 

2, 

1931 

May 

3. 

1930 

May 

i«ii 

May 

10, 

1930 

May 

16, 

1931 

May 

17, 

1930 

May 

23, 

1931 

May 

24, 

1930 

May 

30, 

1931 

May 

31, 

1930 

98 cities 

6 

6 

*5 

6 

5 

8 

G 

7 

» 7 


New England 

7 

2 

<5 

0 

5 

10 

2 

19 

2 

12 

riluVtYTrHmiHHVV 1 1 1 1 1 1 

7 

3 

5 

4 

.'i 

7 

5 

4 

8 

3 

• 9 j ffiVTt Ve! V« 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

4 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

«2 

2 

1 J ■ fpP 1 1 1 1 1 1 

4 

4 

2 

8 

6 

8 


8 

4 


1 1 1 1 1 1 

14 

6 

8 

16 

12 

J4 

12 

12 

22 

14 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

12 

24 

6 

18 

17 

42 

17 

24 

12 

36 


0 

21 

■n 

3 

7 

35 

7 


7 

21 

Mountain 


53 


18 


0 

0 

0 

17 

9 

Pacific 

6 

6 

* 

20 

■ 

2 

8 

6 

2 

i 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


91 dties 

11 

9 

>12 

0 

8 

8 

7 

6 

>7 

4 

New England 

7 

5 

«6 


2 

0 

5 

S 

ms 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

12 

9 

11 


7 

7 

5 

7 

3 

4 

East North Central 

6 

7 

11 

■ti 

5 

4 

5 

5 

>6 

4 

West North Central 

12 

9 

8 


9 

3 

3 

0 

9 

3 

South Atlantic 

20 

16 

22 


16 

20 

4 

6 

18 

4 

East South Central 

19 

19 

so 

13 

so 

39 

1 19 

19 

19 

32 

West South Central 

88 1 

21 

14 

28 

7 

4 

28 

7 

14 

4 

Mountain 

28 j 

0 

»28 ; 

0 

9 

9 

26 

9 

17 

18 

Pacific 

2 

5 

7 

7 

7 

12 

0 

5 

5 

2 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


91 cities 

Kew Enkland 

Middle Atlimtio 

East North CentraL 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


121 

135 j 

>117 

133 

164 

164 i 

M36 

131 

141 

163 1 

144 

176 

77 

107 ! 

87 

02 

180 

114 i 

121 

126 

180 

204 ; 

130 

132 

120 

123 ; 

120 

142 

1S2 

110 

114 

164 

61 

62 

*102 

123 

40 

42 

70 

1 

62 


102 

102 

95 

101 

*101 

113 

111 

72 

109 1 

111 

121 

124 

121 

130 

100 

74 

67 

68 

79 

»76 

103 

108 

97 

84 

133 

126 

170 

111 

no 1 

132 

126 

84 

120 

78 i 

183 

114 

78 

97 

82 

128 

78 

79 

70 

123 

70 

65 

47 

55 

35 

43 


7S 


I Pawtucket, R. I., Billiogs. Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not Included. 

* South Bend, Ind., not Included. 

* Pawtucket, R. 1., not included. 

* Billings, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not induded. 


























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended May 2S, 1931 , — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended May 23, 
1931, as follows: 


Province 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

fever 

Influenza 

Poliomy- 

elitis 

Smallpox 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prinoe Edward Tslfttid 1 - _ __ 1 






Nova Sootia * 1 






Kaw Hrunflwink . ^ 





2 

QllA.hAA . . . 

2 


1 



Ontario 

1 

1 

1 


2 

Manitoba 




8 

Saskatchewan 

1 



18 


Alberta 




i 

British Cftliimhlft 




2 







Total -- __ _ _ ^ ^ - 

4 

16 

8 

18 

16 





1 No cane of any disease Included in the table was reported during the week. 


Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended May SO, 
1931. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
May 30, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Coaee 

Chicken pox- - 

94 

Mumps 

10 

Diphtheria 

14 

Scarlet fever... 

60 

£rysi{>elas- - 

6 

Tutitfculosis 

106 

German measles 

4 

Typhoid fAvor , , - 

2 


460 

Whooping oough 

11 






CUBA 

Habana — Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended May 23, 1931 . — 
During the four weeks ended May 23, 1931, certain communicable 
diseases were reported in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chicken po* . _ . _ . _ 

43 

■jjl^ 

Measles 

86 

1 

Diphtheria — 

20 


Bcarlet fever 

11 


Le])rosy — — - 

3 


Tiilterculosis 

26 

i 

Malaria 1 - 

1 6 

mnnnijp 

Tvnholr! fever 1 

15 

4 



BHBH 




■ Many of these cases are from the Island of Cuba, outside of Hahana. 


( 1504 ) 
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DENMARK 


June 10, 1031 


Communicable diseases — Marche 19SL — During the month of 
March, 1931, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported 
in Denmark, as follows: 


Dl<iease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Anthrax 

2 

Paratyphoid fever 

5 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.... 

2 

PuerT>e*ral fever 

21 

Chiclren pox 7 

37 

Scabies 

812 

Diphtheria and t*roiip 

349 

Scarlet fever 

192 

Erysipelas.... 

243 

Syphilis 

14(1 

German measles 

3 

Tetanus. 

1 1 

Influenza — 

22,829 

7 

Typhoid fever. 

1 4 

Detharglc encephalitis 

Vndulant fever (Bac. abort. Bang) 

58 

Measles 

1,241 

519 

WIioopiDg cough 

1,554 

Mumps 



GREAT BRITAIN 

England and Wales — Vital statistics — January-March^ 1931, — Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year 1931, 159,820 births and 162,198 
deaths were registered in England and Wales, giving a birth rate on 
an annual basis of 16.3 per 1,000 population and a death rate of 
16,5 per 1,000. The figures arc provisional. The mortality of 
infants under 1 year of age was 94 per 1 ,000 live births. 

During the 13 weeks ended April 4, 1931, deaths from certain 
communicable diseases were reported in 107 county boroughs and 
great towns, including Greater London, as follows: 


Disease 

Number 
of deaths 

; Death 
rate per 
1,000 pop- 
ulation 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 

2 years) 

789 


Diphtheria j 

508 

0.10 

Influenza 

4,403 

984 

.90 

Measles i 

.20 



Disease 

Number 
of deaths 

Death 
rate per 
1.000 pop- 
ulation 

Scarlet fever 

1 

92 1 

0.02 

Smallpox - 

1 

Typhoid fever 

24 


w hooping cough. 

574 

.12 



Deaths from certain communicable diseases in 159 smaller towns 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1931, were as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) . 

99 

Diphtheria. 


limuenza 


Measles 

161 




Disease 

Deaths 

SoHflet fever .... 

25 

Typhoid fever . . 

6 

Whooping cough 

no 
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England arid Wales — CcmmmicaUe diseases— Thirteen weeks ended 
April 4, iSSl.— During the 13 weeks aided Apiil 4, 1981, cases of 
certain communicable diseases were reported in England and Wales 
as follows: 


Disease 

wm 

Diseases 

Gases 

f)ipht.herift 

15,488 

1,223 

28,000 

662 

PnerpAfftl pyreiift . _ 

1,626 

21,088 

2,021 

607 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.,... 

fionrlAt fever 

Fneunionia ............... 

Smallpox 

Puorpfirrd fever .. i 

Typhniri fever . . _ _ _ . 




JAMAICA 


Communicable diseases — Four weeks ended May 8S, 19S1 . — During 
the four weeks ended May 23, 1931, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island of 
Jamaica, outside of Kingston as follows: 


Disease 

Kings- 

ton 

Other 

localities 

Disease 

Kings- 

ton 

Other 

localities 

Cerebrospinal meuingius 


3 

I,i^nrosv 


3 

Chicken jk)! 

1 

62 



4 

Diphtheria. 


1 

1 Scarlet fever.-- 

4 

10 

Dysentery 


2 


85 

80 

Erysipelas. 


2 

Tyjihnid fever 

6 

88 







TRINIDAD 

Port oj Spain — Vital statistics — April 1930, 1931 . — The following 
statistics for the month of April, 1930 and 1931, are taken from a 
report issued by the public health department of Port of Spain, 
Trinidad: 



A.prU 


April 

1930 

1031 

1030 

1931 

Number of births 

Birth rate per 1,000 population. .. 
Number of deaths 

miiiiimi 

170 

30.1 

109 

Death rate per 1,000 popalation — 

Deaths und^ 1 year 

Deaths under 1 year per l,000birtha. 

m 

■8 

19.8 

10 

111.8 



























CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 
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June 19, 1981 



Persia; RaiisaDdJaa, 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA— CoBtinaed 
[O indicates cases; D, deaths; P» present] 



Week ^ded 



Plague-infected rats. 



















CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 











C 96 e also taUe bdow)f Tamatare 



* Reports incomplete. 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX 

[O indicates cases; Z>, deaths; P, present] 



t: 1^ Palmas. 
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June 10. 1031 




OOQ OOfiC OGGO QOQ OUOOOftOO 




u 


QC^UQOP 


C8 

£> 


% 

;|5 


1*0 



Vizagapatam 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 

I Nov. I I Jan. j Feb. | Weekended— 


vjTitne 1931 



OfiOQOQUp OGOQ OOQ OO pOPOpO OOOOOOOPO 



































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVEB 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths, F, present] 



Oreece (see table below). 





















> On Feb. 27, 1931, the Director General of Public Health of Guatemala reports an tmnsoal outbreak of typhus fever in a small vUlage in Guatraaala. 













CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

YELLOW FEVEB 

[C indicates cases, D, deaths; P, present] 
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City reports for wt'ok ended June 0. 1931 1539 

Summary of \\(‘(‘klv tet>or1s from cltu's, May 3 to June 0, 1931 — 

Rat(*s — Comiiarison with 1930 1516 

Foreign and insular* 

Canada— 

Provinces — Communicable di.-ecsc's - Week ended May 30, 1931 _ 1548 

Quolioc Province' — Communicable d’s('‘ise«““ Week ended June 

6,1931 1548 

Ontario — CoinmunicalJe disease's -Fi\e wtHs ondcAl May 30, 

1931 1549 

China — 

Manchuria — 

Plague - 1549 

Harbin — Communicable diseases — December, 1030 Febru- 
ary, 1931 - 1349 

Meningit is 1550 

Mexico — 

Tampico — Communicable di'Cascj^ — Mav, 1931 1550 

Vera Cruz — 

Deaths during year ended June 1, 1031 1550 

Deaths - May 4 to 31, 1931 1550 

Cholera, plague, smallpox, tyj)hii.s fevcT, and yellow fever — 

Cholera - — 1551 

Plague. 1553 

Smallpox - 1558 

Typhus fever - 1561 

Yellow fever 1564 


(III) 
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PREVALENCE OF UNDULANT FEVER IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

By H. E. HasseijTINE, Senior Surgeon, United Slates Public Health Service 

The purpose of this note is to give information concerning the prev- 
alence of undulant fever in the United States for the years 1929 and 
1930. Reports received from State health authorities showing the 
number of cases reported each month are published in the Public 
Health Reports. These published figures have been tabulated by 
States and by months and then submitted to the State health depart- 
ment of each State for verification and correction. Replies were 
received from 46 States for each year. This is the beginning of an 
attempt to determine the seasonal prevalence of undulant fever in 
the United States. The first suggestion of seasonal prevalence W'as 
noted in 1929, and a similar rise and fall was noted in 1930, though 
not following closely the 1929 curve. 

It should be pointed out that in the vast majority of instances 
these figures represent the month of reporting the case, instead of the 
month of onset. The onset is not always easy to determine, for it 
is so gradual that the patient frequently is unable to determine the 
exact date on which his illness began. In some instances the diag- 
nosis is long delayed, and so it is possible that cases reported in a 
given year may have begun one or two years prior to date of report. 

The accompanying table shows the reported cases of undulant 
fever by States for the years 1929 and 1930. 
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Chart 1.— UuduJant fevor, by months, in the United States, 1029 and 1930 


Though the table shows but 952 cases officially reported in 1929, 
Simpson ^ collected information from both official and unofficial 
sources and obtained a total of 1,305 cases for the year 1929. 

Undulant fever is a reportable disease in 32 States, not reportable 
in 7, and no information on this question was received from 9. 

The prevalence by months for the two years is shown graphically 
in the chart. 


1 Simpson, W. M.; Undulant fever (Bruoelliasis). A clinopathologio study of 90 cases ooourring in and 
•bout Dayton, Ohio. Annals of Internal Medicine, vol. 4, No. 3, September, 1930, pp. 933^300. 
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While the curves for the two years show a general resemblance, 
it will be noted that the curve for 1930 is less sharp and the peak was 
reached two months earlier. This warns us that observations should 
be made for several years before we can draw any conclusions as to 
seasonal prevalence. 


STUDIES IN ASPHYXIA 

I. NEUROPATHOLOGY RESULTING FROM COMPARATIVELY RAPID 
CARBON-MONOXIDE ASPHYXIA » 

By John Choentak, Medical Officer in ChargCf Pathological Laboratory, Health 
Laboratory Section, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, United States Bureau of 
Mines; and R. R. Saters, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service, and 
Chief, Health and Safety Branch, United States Bureau of Mines 

INTRODUCTION 

The chemical and pathological reaction of dogs to asphyxia by car- 
bon monoxide and by atmospheres which are deficient in oxygen has 
been studied during the past two years by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. These studies have been conducted for the purpose of 
obtaining fundamental information on the response of the organism 
to asphyxial environment, with the particular viewpoint of devising 
a procedure for treating moribund cases of carlion-monoxide poisoning. 
It has been repeatedly observed that many of these cases have a 
fatal termination, even though respiration has been induced and the 
carbon monoxide removed from the blood. 

WORK OF PREVIOUS INVESTIGATORS 

A review of the work of previous investigators has recently been 
published by one of the writers ^ and therefore will not be included 
in this report. 

OUTLINE OF INVESTIGATION 

The scope of this series of investigations includes the reactions at- 
tending comparatively rapid asphyxia resulting from exposure to 
conditions which cause death in dogs in 20 to 30 minutes, and com- 
paratively slow, prolonged asphyxia resulting from exposure to con- 
ditions which maintain a serious state of asphyxia during 8 to 16 
hours with possible death at the end of that period. Experience has 
shown that this latter condition is the most unresponsive to present 
methods of treatment. In some of the experiments the exposure was 
continuous until death occurred, in others it was terminated when 
the first indication of terminal symptoms was observed. In the 

* Published by permission of the DH^'Ctor, U. S. Bureau of Minos. 

* Sayers R. R., and Davenport, S. I.: Review of Carbon«Mouoxide Poisoning. Public Health Bulletin 
No. 195 (1930). U. S. PubUc Health Seryle*. 
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latter inetance some of animals reoovered from the acute effects 
while others died within periods of time varying from a few hours up 
to three days. Those that reoovered were kept for observation for 
periods varying from a week to five months. 

As previously stated, the investigations included asphyxia pro- 
duced by carbon monoxide and that produced by atmospheres de- 
ficient in oxygen. The infonnation obtained from a study of the 
latter not only is important in the treatment of accidents resulting 
from oxygen-depleted atmospheres, but it also gives fundamental 
information on simple asphyxia. It likewise, through a comparison 
of findings, yields information on whether or not the reaction to 
carbon monoxide is wholly or in part due to a specific action, or 
merely to a type of a 8 ph 3 rxia. 

The blood of the animals was examined, both during and following 
exposure, for sugar, nonprotein nitrogen, urea, uric acid, total and 
preformed creatinine, lactic acid, calcium, phosphates, hydrogen-ion 
concentration, carbon dioxide, oxygon, carbon monoxide, carbon- 
dioxide capacity, hemoglobin, red-cell and white-cell counts, and 
differential counts. All animals were autopsied immediately after 
death or killed for autopsy at the end of the observation period. 
Observations were made for gross pathological changes, and specimens 
of tissue were taken for microscopic examination. 

SCOPE or PRESENT REPORT 

This is the first of a series of reports in which the results of the 
investigations as previously outlined will be given. It deals speci- 
fically with the neuropathology found in four dogs after continuous 
exposures of 20 to 30 minutes to 0.6 per cent carbon monoxide in air 
by volume. These conditions produced 75 to 85 per cent carbon- 
monoxide hemoglobin and resulted in death at the end of the period 
of exposure. 


APPARATUS AND EXPERIHENTAE PROCEDURE 

A detailed description of the apparatus and technique for making 
the ai^al exposures wiU be given in a succeeding report. Briefly, 
the carbon monoxide-air mixture was circulated from a large reservoir 
through a mask over the head of the animal. This procedure, rather 
than that of placing the animals in a test chamber, was followed in 
order to facilitate making observations and obtaining blood specimens 
during the exposure period. Care was taken to arrange the mask so 
that it woiild be under about one inch of water positive pressure and 
also to have sufficient circulation to remove expired air and prevent 
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rebreathing. The atmosphere supplied to the animal was continuously 
analyzed with a carbon-monoxide recording apparatus.^ 

The animals were autopsied immediately after death and the 
brain was removed. The brain tissue was fixed in Camoy's solution 
and in Zenker’s solution. Blocks of tissue of 2 millimeters or less in 
thickness were taken from the motor cortex, corpus striatum, mesen- 
cephalon, middle of pons, medulla oblongata, and spinal cord. These 
were embedded in paraffin and sections made 5 to 7 microns in thick- 
ness. The Zenker-fixed material was stained with hematoxylin and 
eosin. In this investigation, practically all the study was made on the 
Carnoy-fixed material that was stained for Nissl granules by toluidin 
and erythrosin, because this preparation afforded more detail. 

MICROSCOPIC PATHOLOGY 
CORTEX 

There was both a perineuronal and perivascular edema in the cortex. 
With the exception of some of the large motor cells, which showed 
relatively little change, practically the entire cortex was severely 
damaged. In many regions of the cortex the deeper layers of cells 
showed more severe degenerative changes than the superficial or 
outermost layer. Most of the cells showed central chromatolysis 
with swollen and distorted nuclei. Many of the pyramidal cells were 
stained uniformly a dark blue. (See figs. 2 to 5, inclusive.) The 
capillaries were dilated. Stasis was marked. Occasionally, the peri- 
vascular space was infiltrated with leucocytes. Occasional areas of 
hemorrhage were found. These were no larger than would occur by 
diapedesis. (See figs. 6 to 10, inclusive.) 

The olfactory cortex showed particularly severe damage. The 
nerve cells were fragmented. Their nuclei w^ere greatly swollen, 
vacuolated, and distorted. There was marked perineuronal and 
perivascular edema. 

THALAMUS 

Edema of the thalamus was very marked, both perivascular and 
perineuronal. Some of the neurons appeared shrunken. There was a 
slight central chromatolysis. The nuclei were eccentric and distorted. 
Some of the cells were fragmented. 

CORPUS STRIATUM 

The corpus striatum presented severe degenerative changes. There 
was very marked perivascular and perineuronal edema. Many 
neurons seem to have been ruptured. The cytoplasm was frag- 
mented and vacuolated. There was a marked chromatolysis. The 

• Elate. 8. H., Reynolds, D. A., Frevert. H. W., and Bloomfield, J. J.: A carbon-monoxide recorder and 
alarm. U. 8. Bureau of Mines Tech. Paiw 355 (1926). 
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nuclei wero distorted, and vacuolated. In many instances 

nothing appearod to be loft <»ccept the nucleus around which was a 
little Ni^ material; then a clear space marking the site of the 
original cytoplasm of the neuron. Some of the nerve cells ware 
uniformly, darkly stained and others appeared to be invaded by 
satellite cells. There was marked stasis and the vessels were dilated. 
(See figs. 11 and 12.) 

iai8KNCBPHiU.ON 

The section through the colliculi of the mesencephalon showed 
dilation of the vessels, stasis and marked perivascular and perineu- 
ronal edema. The large polygonal-shaped cells with large Nissl 
granules (cells of the tecto-spinal tract) showed relatively little change 
as compared with the small cells. The latter showed a chromatolysb 
and swelling of the nuclei. (See figs. 13 and 14.) 

Oculomotor nucleus . — Most of the cells of the oculomotor nucleus 
showed very little chromatolysis. A few were shrunken and stained 
uniformly a dark blue. There was practically no perineuronal edema. 
The vessel in the nucleus was dilated and showed stasis with perivas- 
cular edema. The nucleus as a whole did not show much damage. 
(See fig. 15.) 

Trochlear nucleus . — ^Most of the cells of the trochlear nucleus showed 
no degenerative changes. A few of the ceUs were shrunken and stained 
uniformly a dark blue. The nucleus showed about the same damage 
as the oculomotor nudeus. The section appeared very similar to the 
nucleus of the oculomotor, shown in Figure 15. 

Nucleus ruber . — ^The nucleus ruber, as a whole, appeared to be 
quite nonnal. In some of the cdls the Nbsl granules were dustlike 
between the nucleus and periphery of the cell. There was no peri- 
neuronal edema. The nuclei of the cells appeared normal. (See fig. 
16.) 

Substantia nigra . — Most of the cells of the substantia nigra showed a 
central chromatolysis. The Nissl granules in the periphery of the 
cdl were large, ^me of the neurons were shrunken. There was a 
slight edema throughout the substantia nigra. Many of the cells 
were stained homogeneously a dark blue. (See fig. 17.) 

Mesencephalic nucleus of the trigeminal nerve . — The cells were 
shrunken and stained homogeneously dark blue. The perineuronal 
edema was marked. (See fig. 14.) 

Interpeduncular ganglion . — The interpeduncular ganglion showed 
marked perivascular and perineuronal edema, and chromatolysis. 

PONS 

Nuclei pontis. — ^The neurons of the nuclei pontis showed marked 
central chromatolysis throughout the nucleus. The nuclei were 
eccentric and distorted. There was a slight perineuronal edema. 
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iratyjaixa&Mr to ihe ftictings in tlie aubstantia nigra as shown 
17. 

Nwima of the abducent nerve . — ^Most of the neurons of the abducens 
nsrre showOd practically no degenerative change. Some of the cells 
«ralra itoinken. The perineuronal edema was slight. This was very 
MWidlar to the findinge in the oculomotor nucleus as shown in Figure 15. 

Nudeus €f (he facial nerve. — ^Most of the neurons of the facial nerve 
flowed no damage. A few were shrunken. Some of the nerve cells 
l^wed a alight perineuronal edema. This was similar to the findings 
in the oculomotor nudeus as shown in Figure 15. 

Nudeus of trigeminal nerve. — Most of the small cells of the tri- 
geminal nerve showed severe degenerative changes. Many showed 
central chromatolyds. Some of the cytoplasm was fragmented. 
Nudd were swollen and distorted. The large polygonal-shaped cdls 
of the motor nudeus showed rdatively little change. 

OodJear nudd . — ^Most of the neurons of the cochlear nuclei showed 
practically no damage. Some of the cells showed central chroma- 
tolyab with a slight perineuronal edema. 

Nudeus of trapezoid body. — ^The nudeus of the trapezoid body 
showed rdativdy little change excepting a slight perineuronal edema. 

Superior olivary nucleus. — Most of the cells of the superior olivary 
nudeus appeared normal, except for a slight perineuronal edema. 

Betieular formaJtion. — ^Throughout the reticular formation of the 
pons the vessels were dilated. There was stasis, perivascular edema, 
and a few small petechial hemorrhages. (See figs. 18 and 19.) 

IIEOUI.I.A OBLONGATA 

Nudeus euneaius and nucleus gracilis. — The nudeus cuneatus and 
nudeus gracilis showed a severe edema. Many of the cells were 
shrunken. Some were stained homogeneously a dark blue. Many 
showed chromatolysis with large swollen nuclei. There was stasis 
and perivascular edema with a few small hemorrhages. (See figs. 20 
and 21.) 

Irferior olive. — ^Most of the cells of the inferior olive showed a 
central chzomatolyds with slight perineuronal edema. (See fig. 22.) 

Nudeus vf hypoglossal nerve. — k few of the cells of the nucleus of 
the hypo^ossal nerve showed chromatolysis. Their Nissl granules 
were large. Many of the cells were shrunken and there was a marked 
perineurimal edema. (See fig. 23.) 

The dorSed motor nucleus of the vagus nerve. — The dorsal motor 
nudeus cl the vagus nerve showed severe degenerative changes. The 
nerve cells were shrunken and stained homogeneously a dark blue. 
No nudei were seen in these cells. The perineuronal edema was very 
severe. The d^enerative changes in this nucleus were the most 
sevone found in any center of the brain stem. (See figs. 24, 25, and 26.) 
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Nucleus of the tructus solitarius , — The nucleus of the tractus soli- 
tarius also showed severe degenerative changes. Most of the cells 
showed chromatolysis. Many were fragmented. The nuclei were 
swollen and distorted and there was a marked edema. 

Nucleus ambiguus . — The nucleus ambiguus showed perineuronal 
edema. Most of the colls showed relatively no change, but some wore 
shrunken and stained uniformly a dark blue. 

Vestibular nucleus . — The large cells giving rise to the vestibulo- 
spinal tract showed relatively very little change. The smaller cells 
showed slight central chromatolysis, swollen distorted nuclei, and 
perineuronal edema. 

Reticular formation . — Throughout the reticular formation of the 
entire brain stem many of the large polygonal-shaped cells showed 
no change. Also, the motor cells of the anterior horn in the area of 
pyramidal decussation appeared noinial. (See figs. 27 and 28.) 
Occasional petechial hemorrhage was found. (See fig. 29.) 

Unidentified nucleus . — A group of cells lying between the nucleus 
ambiguus and just dorsal to the lateral end of the inferior olive 
sho’wed very marked chromatolysis with eccentric and distorted 
nuclei, and in some no nucleus w^as seen. (Sec fig. 30). Nerve 
cells of the reticular formation immediately around these cells showed 
no degenerative changes. (See figs. 27 and 28.) 

In the region of the raphe between the two inferior olivary nuclei, 
there w^as another group of large cells showing marked central chroma- 
tolysis. 

CEREBELLUM 

The vessels of the cerebellum were dilated and packed with red 
blood cells. There was perivascular and perineuronal edema. 
Occasional petechial hemorrhages were found. Practically all the 
Purkinje cells (fig. 31) show^ed a severe central chromatolysis with 
distortion of the nucleus. In some instances only ‘^shado\vs” of 
these cells were left. Occasionally the nucleus stained pink. Some 
of the Purkinje cells were shrunken and stained homogeneously a 
dark blue. Some cells in the granular layer appeared to be fused. 

Some of the cells in the efferent nuclei showed relatively little change. 
Many- show^ed central chromatolysis with distortion of the nucleus, 
A few W'ere shrunken and uniformly stained a dark blue. 

SUMMAUY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The neuropathology produced in dogs by fatal exposures of 20 to 
30 minutes to 0.6 per cent carbon monoxide in air by volume was 
studied. 

The brain, as a whole, showed a severe perivascular and peri- 
neuronal edema. This was most marked in the corpus striatum, 
the cortex, and the dornal motor nucleus of the vagus nerve. The 
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vessels were greatly dilated and tightly packed with red blood cells. 
Stasis was marked throughout. There were a few petechial hemor- 
rhages, especially in the corpus striatum and cortex. Most of these 
were not lai^er than would occur by diapedesis through the dilated 
vessels. Occasionally a few leucocytes, both lymphocytes and poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes, were found in the perivascular spaces. 
The endothelium of the capillaries appeared to be swollen in some areas. 

The neurons were extensively damaged. Many of the nerve cells 
seem to have been ruptured. In some areas all that appeared to bo 
left of the nerve cell was a swollen, distorted, and vacuolated nucleus 
with a little Nissl material around it. A clear space marked the 
site of the original cytoplasm of the neuron. In others there was a 
marked centrd chromatolysis with distorted nuclei. This was most 
pronounced in the cells of the nuclei pontis. The Nissl material was 
dust-like in some of the very large cells, as in some of the neurons of 
the nucleus ruber. In others the Nissl granules were abnormally 
large and decreased in number. Some of the cells, especially the 
small pyramidal cells in the cortex and the cells of the dorsal nucleus 
of the vagus, were shrunken and stained homogeneously a dark blue. 
The nuclei were swollen, distorted in shape, and frequently eccentric. 
They contained very little chromatin material. Many of the nerve 
cells w’cre shrrmken. 

Many of the large polygonal-shaped cells containing w^ell-developed 
Nissl granules, located throughout the reticular formation of the 
brain stem, show’ed practically no change. Likewise, the nuclei of 
the hypoglossal, abducens, trochlear, oculomotor nuclei, and nucleus 
ruber showed relatively little damage. The dorsal motor nucleus of 
the vagus nerve, dorsal sensory areas of the brain stem, the corpus 
striatum, and the cortex showed severe injury. 

There was a variation in the degree of damage with different animals. 
With three of the four dogs studied the variation was not marked, 
but the fourth showed distinctly less damage. The foregoing find- 
ings were, however, present to some degree in all of the animals. 

The following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The circulatory changes are characterized by dilatation, stasis, 
perivascular hemorrhage, and edema. 

2. Edema is diffuse and soAwe. It is both perineuronal and peri- 
vascular. 

3. There is a marked difference in the susceptibility of the nerve 
cells to oxygen deprivation. The cells of the cortex, corpus striatum, 
dorsal motor nucleus of the vagus, and the dorsal sensory areas of 
the medulla, are the most sensitive. The nucleus ruber, nuclei of 
the oculomotor, trochlear, abducens, and facial nerve, and the large 
polygonal cells in the reticular formation of the medulla are the least 
susceptible. 
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4. There are two general types of degenerative changes in the nerve 
cells following asphyxia: (a) Some become shrunken and stain dif- 
fusely; (6) others show varying degrees of chromatolysis. 

5. Carbon monoxide produces a diffuse degenerative change 
throughout the entire brain. 

6. In this type of asphyxia the most serious effect appears to bo 
edema of the dorsal motor nucleus of the vagus and the adjacent area 
in the medulla oblongata. 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for April, 1931 

The accompanying table, taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
May, 1931, issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., presents 
the mortality record of the industrial insurance department of the 
company for April, 1931, as compared with that for the preceding 
month and for the corresponding month of last year. It also gives 
the cumulative rates for the period January-April for the years 1930 
and 1931. The rates are based on a strength of approximately 19,- 
000,000 insured persons in the United States and Canada. In recent 
years the general death rate in this selected group of j)ersons has aver- 
aged about 72 per cent of the rate for the registration area of the 
United States. 

With regard to health conditions in this group during April the 
Bulletin states: 

Despite a bad beginning, duo to widespread prevalence of influenza, 1931 is 
developing into a good health year. At the end of April the cumulative mor- 
tality rate was only 3.4 per cent above the figure for the like period of 1930, which 
was the record health year of all time. 

Among approximately one and one-quarter millions of Canadian industrial 
policyholders the year-to-datc death rate was over 8 per cent below the figure 
registered last year; while among the insured residing in the far western States 
the improvement this year was 5 per cent. In the remainder of the United States, 
however, where 87 per cent of the industrial policyholders live, the mortality rate 
for the January-April period rose 4.8 per cent as compared with last year. 
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Among the favorable health developments of 1931 to date, the two outstanding 
items relate to tuberculosis and diphtheria. For the former, a decline of 4.9 per 
cent has been recorded, despite the widespread prevalence of influenza, which 
always tends to increase the mortality from tuberculosis. The tuberculosis 
death rate for the month of April showed an improvement of more than 12 per 
cent as compared with the same month a year ago. It is probable that the decline 
in the tuberculosis death rate in 1931 will be well above tlie average year-to-year 
decrease which has been observed for about a decade. For diphtheria the out- 
look is that the largest decline ever experienced will be witnessed this year. At 
any rate, for the first four months the drop has amounted to 39 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1930. 

The death rate for diseases incidental to pregnancy and childbirth is running 
lower than ever before, and declines, as compared with last year, are also in evidence 
for typhoid fever, whooping cough, diarrheal comjflaints, homicides, and accidents. 

There are, nevertheless, a few decidedly unfavorable items in the health record 
of the year, apart from the considerable increase in the mortality from influenza- 
pneumonia. The most serious development relates to cancer. While the death 
rate for this disease has been steadily increasing for years, no marked rise has been 
recorded heretofore l3etween any one year and its successor — such as will obtain 
this year if the increase of 9.1 per cent, recorded during the first four months, per- 
sists throughout the year. Such data as are available for the general population 
for the early months of 1931 also point strongly to an unusually large increase in 
mortality from cancer. 

The situation with respect to diabetes is also distinctly unfavorable, with a 
much larger increase thus far in 1931 than has been shown for recent years. 
The influenza outbreak has doubtless been responsible for a part of this increase 
and has also been a factor in bringing about higher death rates for the principal 
"degenerative” conditions. 

The suicide death rate has increased slightly, and the homicide rate shows a 
small decline. Automobile fatalities have been more frequent than during the 
corresponding period of any preceding year. 

Death rates (annual basis) per 100^000 for principal causes of death 
flndustnaJ department, Metropolitan Life InsurjUK-e Co ] 



Rate per 100,000 lues exjKJsed 1 

Cause of death 

< 

March, 

1931 

Ai>ril, 

1930 

Cunuilative, Janu- 
ary- April 


1931 

1930 

Total, all causes 

97:» 1 

1,010 4 

991 1 

1 004 3 

971 3 

Typhoid fever 

9 

9 

1 1 

1 i 

1 2 

Measles 

5 9 

5 5 

6. 0 

4 3 

4 0 

Scarlet fever 

4 2 

4 3 

4 1 

f 1 

3 9 

Whoopinp cough 

2 8 

3 8 

4 5 

3 8 

4.8 

Piphilieria I - - 

3 0 

4 9 

6 3 

5 1 

8.4 

Influenza 

33 0 

.VJ 2 ' 

20 1 

44 0 

25.9 

Tul)erculosis tall forms) 

80 :> 

87 1 

91 9 

82 3 

80.5 

Tuberculosis of respiratory s\Titeni 

70 0 

79 1 

78 7 

73 2 

76.2 


82.8 

8.i f) 

79 8 

83 9 

76 9 


22 9 

23 H 

19 9 

24 1 

20 9 

t'erebral heniorrlvape . 

08.8 

(54. 5 

6(> 5 

08 0 

64.6 

Organic diseases of heart _ 

108 4 

170 3 

IM) 9 

171 6 

166. 1 

I’neumoiUh (all foiins) - 

HI 0 

12(5 0 

120 7 

12,'^ 9 

117 2 

Other respiratory di.'^eases. 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Bripht 's disease tchroiuc nephritis) 

Puerperal state 

H 3 

M 4 

73 7 
13 3 

13 2 

9 5 
73 0 
12.3 

13 7 
11 9 
77 0 
11 0 

13 9 
10 1 
74 5 

! 12.2 

13 5 
11.7 
73 3 
13.1 

Suicides. .. 

11 2 

9 5 

10 5 

1 9 6 

9.4 

Hoinfcidoin . 

6 0 

6 9 

5 8 

0 4 

6 7 

Other evtcrnal causes (excluding suicides and homi- 
cideal 

53 4 

47 0 

53 2 

! 52 7 

56.6 

Traumatism by automobiles 

All other causes 

18 5 
210 7 

16 3 
217 3 

IS 2 
219 0 

1 18 3 

200 7 

17.6 

206.7 


* All Azures in this table include insured Infants under one year of ape. The rat^s for 1931 are subject to 
Blisht correction, since they are based on provisional esttmates of lives exposed to risk. 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Conviction Jor jorgery of narcotic drug prescription and unlawful pos- 
session of narcotic drug. — (California District Court of Appeal; People 
V. Brown, 298 P. 503; decided Apr. 17, 1931.) A State law provided 
a penalty for “Any person who shall forge or alter any prescription 
for any narcotic drugs specified in section 8 of this act, or who ob- 
tains any such drugs by any forged or altered prescription, or who 
has in possession any such drugs secured by such forged or altered 
prescription.” The defendant was convicted of possessing a prepa- 
ration of morphine containing more than one-fourth grain of morphine 
to the avoirdupois ounce and of forging a prescription by which the 
preparation was obtained. On appeal the district court of appeal, 
in disposing of the contentions made by the defendant with respect 
to a narcotic drug prescription not being the subject of forgery and 
with respect to the failure to allege an intent to defraud, said : 

The argument of appellant x)roceeds upon the assumption that there is no one 
to be defrauded by the prescription, and that, in the absence of an intent to 
defraud, there can be no forgery. The assumption, however, is false. We are 
all cognizant of the fearful consequences which would attend the unregulated 
sale of poisons and narcotics, and conscious of the vital interest of the State in 
a strict supervision thereof. Contemplating, as we may and ought to do, the 
crimes committed with diabolical cunning and sometimes with fiendish cruelty, 
partly to satisfy the depraved apjjetite and partly to satiate or excite a disordered 
mind, we must conclude that any illegitimate and unlawful Uwsc of the habit- 
forming drugs is an injury to and a fraud upon the public as a whole — the 
State. ♦ ♦ ♦ We entertain no doubt whatever that a prescription for a 

poisonous or narcotic drug is the subject of forge»ry. The intent to defraud is 
unmistakably made manifest by the act of obtaining the narcotic by means of 
the false writing. It is alleged that the forged prescription w'as made use of for 
that purpose and the drug obtained thereby. 

The court also rejected the defendant's claim that the portion of 
the law which purported to make it a crime to forge or alter a pre- 
scription was unconstitutional because not embraced by the title of 
the act. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 6, 1931 

Summary of informaiion received hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended June 6', lOSl, and corresponding week of 19S0. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, issued hy the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 


merce.) 

Weekended Corresponding 

June 6, 1031 week, 1030 

Policies in force 76, 168, 847 76, 769, 190 

Number of death claims 13, 200 13, 686 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 2 9. 4 
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Deot)^^ ftow, aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 6y 19S1^ infant mortality , annual death ratCf and comparison with 
r^espondirw wek of 1930. (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 

ITbe rates published In this summary are based upon mld-ycar population estimates derived from the 

1930 censusl 


City 

Week ended June (1, 1031 

Corre.spoinliiig 
week, 1930 

Death rate * for 
the first 23 
weeks 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate » 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate * 

Death 
rate > 

Death.s 

under 

1 y(!ar 

1931 

1930 

TnUl rRl 

7,868 

11.6 

664 

* 51 

12.6 

751 






/^Irrou - - _ - - 

39 

7.9 

1 

10 

40 

82 

63 

8.4 
15 6 
20.6 


8.3 
16 3 


AlbAiiy ^ , 

45 

18 2 

2 

2 


4f:liinta 

76 

14.3 

8 

4 



White 

38 

9 



r^nlnrnd * 

38 

(•) 

14.8 

4 

115 

75 

(•) 

14.4 

10 

17 

14 

3 

7 



Baltimore • — 

223 

22 

12 

vv 

V) 

White 

165 

52 



r'Jnhirnd . . . _ _ ^ . 

58 

(«) 

18.7 

10 

4 

156 

49 

34 

(") 

13-6 

(•) 

14 9 


BirmlnghATn _ 

71 

14 1 

White 

36 

2 

2 

Colored...... ..................... 

36 

(•) 

13.9 

2 

49 
66 

50 

(•) 

13.3 

7.8 

,«j 

(«) 

15 9 
12 3 

14 6 
13.9 

16.3 

11.4 

11.5 
17 1 
12 2 

15 0 
12 2 

(0) 

15 9 
12 8 
14 4 

13 6 

14 8 
11 3 

11 4 

16 7 

12 3 

17 8 
12 1 

Boston — _ 

210 

23 

24 

1 

BTidgeport.. _ - 

35 

12 4 

3 

Buffalo 

148 

18 3 

15 

3 

61 

60 

14.0 

14.2 

11 

3 

Cambridge 

28 

12 8 

Camden'"^ 

20 

8 8 

4 

70 

23 

42 

78 

16.2 

119 

11.1 

19.4 

1 

Canton 

34 

16 6 

1 

5 

Chicago 

cinpiunatin— t - - — - . 

730 

136 

11 0 
15.5 

47 

13 

44 

16 

1C 

Clevelands ^ 

209 

12 0 

9 

26 

12.7 

Columbus 

85 

15 0 

6 

59 

15.6 

11.1 

'HaIIas ^ 


10.9 

8 

2 

White. 

41 

0 


1 

Colored 

10 

(«) 

10 3 

2 


(«) 

15.0 

1 

(‘) 

13.0 

(•) 

10.5 

Davton — 

41 

6 

84 

6 

Denver 

82 

14 7 

6 

58 

14-8 

u 

16.2 

15 3 

Dm AfoincM . 

27 

9 7 

2 

35 

13-9 

5 

11 7 

12 6 

Detroit 

251 

7 9 

41 

65 

10.5 

45 

9.3 

10 4 

Duluth _ - . . _ 

16 

8 2 

1 

25 

13 9 

1 

11 3 

11 6 

K1 Paso . . . _ 

2-i 

11 0 

4 

17 7 

6 

17 2 

18.6 

Erie - _ 

23 

10 2 i 

3 

56 

13 0 

0 

11.6 

11.5 

Fall River IT 

21 I 

9.5 

1 

23 

10 9 

4 

13 6 

13.8 

Flint 

2:i 

7 3 

8 

38 

13 2 


8 0 

10 2 

Fort W'orth 

30 

9 3 

0 

12.7 

6 

12 1 

11.7 

'White 

27' 

0 


2 


CoiOTMf , - _ _ ._ ! 

3 

(•) 

0 



4 

(*) 

(•) 

Grand Rapids 

46 

14.0 

3 

44 

12.0 

4 

9.9 

11.5 

Houston 

66 

11 1 



9.7 

3 

11 6 

12.7 

White 

44 

6 



1 



Colnrad . , . . _ 

22 

(«) 

14.9 

1 


(f') 

o 


(*) 

India nawdUi 

106 

5 

41 

15.1 

8 

14,7 

15 5 

Whlto 

90 

4 

38 


4 



Colored ... 

16 

(") 

1 

67 

(«) 

4 

(*) 

(«) 

Jersey City 

83 

a 6 

15 

133 

11 3 

9 

13 0 

12 7 

Kansas City, Kans 

W'hita 

31 

23 

8 

13.1 

3 

3 

62 i 

74 i 

9 4 

1 

0 

14.4 

11.9 

Colored 

(•) 

0 

J 0 

(«) 

1 

(«) 


Kansas City, Mo....... 

KnoYvillA . _ 1 

108 

28 

13 8 
13.4 

10 

4 

76 

85 

12 2 
12.2 

10 

5 

14.6 

13.8 

o 

13.8 

15.0 

WhtiA 

18 1 
10 1 

1 

24 


5 



Colored.. ........ 

(•) i 

3 

611 

(«) 

0 

(<*) 

(«) 

10 3 

Long BAAch _ 

27 

9.2 

1 

24 

8 3 

2 

10.6 

Los Angnlea 

233 

0.2 

11 

32 

13 7 

28 

11.4 

11 6 
14.4 

LouisvlUe 

65 

48 

17 

11 0 

4 

2 

2 

34 

20 

133 

! 16. 3 

0 

5 

15 7 

Wlilte.. . 

Colnrad _ . . 

'* (if- 

(«1 

0 

(«) 

13 4 
11.6 
17.6 

'* (V)‘*“ 
15.1 
12 0 
18.0 

Lowell T .. 

19 

9 8 

3 

70 

21 2 

7 

Lynn 

26 

13 2 

i ® 

155 

12 2 

6 

Menmhia 

77 

15 5 

6 

63 

16.8 

6 

3 

'whita 

40 


8 

50 


“>y 

18.4 

— 

tiered ......... 

37 


8 

87 

So 

8 

10 

(•) 

1 12.3 

Miami 

17 

11 

6 

7.9 

1 

0 

25 

0 

l8.2 

1 

white..«. ..... 

Colored 

(«) 

1 

88 

1 C») 

1 4 

1 (•) ' 

1 (•) 


6ee footnotes at end of table 
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Deaths * from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 6^ 19Sly infant mortality y annual death rate^ and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1930, (From the Weekly Health IndeXy issued by the 
Bureau of the CensuSy Department of Commerce) 


City 


Milwaukee. 

Mlimeapolis 

Nashville 

White 

Colored 

New' Bedford ^ 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brookljn Borough.. 
Manhattan Borough 
Queens Bonmgh. .. 
Richmond Borough., 

Newark. N. J 

Oakland 

Oklahoma T'lty 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Porthuid, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

White... 

Color ml 

Rochester 

8t. I^oufs 

St. Paul 

Balt Lake (hty * 

San Antonio.- 

Son Diego 

San Franci-sco 

Schenectady. 

Seattle 

Somerville 

South Bend 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Utica 

Washington, D. C 

WniltP 

Colored 

Water bury 

Wilmington, DeU 

Worcester 

Yonkers.-*- 

Youngstown 




0 3 8 3f) 9 7 18 10 2 10 6 

12 8 13 84 10 4 2 12 0 11.2 

14.4 7 104 18 3 6 17 5 1(5 7 

6 100 3 

(6) 2 IIH («) 3 («) ( 6 ) 

H 8 3 80 10 2 1 13.7 12.8 

0.7 0 0 9 9 0 12 9 14.0 

17.2 16 88 18 5 14 18.2 laO 

0 74 8 

(•) 7 Hi C'l 6 (•) («) 

10.1 108 45 11 1 119 12.7 12.0 

7 1 I.*) 31 8 1 10 0 1 8 0 

0 2 45 48 9.6 49 11.7 111 

14.9 37 r>:5 10,9 51 10.4 18.0 

7. 4 9 25 7. 2 6 8 1 7 8 

17 5 2 36 18.0 3 14.4 15.2 

12.3 5 20 12. 4 11 13.1 13 7 

9.8 1 13 0,7 2 11 3 11 7 

9.0 4 55 ’0.4 12 12.1 10 4 

12 3 8 90 13 1 4 14 7 14 0 

11.3 1 17 12 0 2 15 0 13 0 

12 3 41 60 11. 1 30 15 1 13 7 

13 5 20 00 13.0 10 16 7 15.3 

115 5 r>l 14.1 3 12 5 13 2 

0 8 S 74 ni 8 115 119 

17 0 5 73 11.2 a 17 1 16.0 

3 W) 6 

2 87 («) 2 (*) (6» 

11 3 5 16 11.3 0 13 3 12 7 

14 6 0 20 14 5 10 10 8 11 7 

10 0 0 0 9 9 4 11 I 10 9 

6 2 1 1.*) 11 4 2 13 0 13,8 

17 6 18 21.7 20 10.2 18 6 

14 0 3 01 13 3 2 14.9 11.9 

13 6 12 80 13 3 5 13 9 13 7 

6 0 ! 29 0.3 1 ll 2 12.4 

10 9 5 47 10 8 4 12 5 11 6 

5 9 3 112 8 5 0 10 7 11 6 

7. 2 1 25 7 5 1 8. 9 9, 5 

112 2 52 13 6 3 12 9 13 4 

9.9 3 40 H.2 5 13.6 13 S 

11 3 4 47 14 I 5 12. G 13 2 

8 7 2 51 10. 2 0 13. 8 13 I 

16.1 4 37 13.8 9 13.0 13 8 

15 6 2 35 27.5 0 19.1 18 1 

14 3 1 20 11 3 0 15.7 16 7 

12 5 II rd 16. I 12 17 3 ICO 

6 49 6 

(«1 5 86 (•) 6 («1 

6.2 2 00 11.5 4 10.6 10.4 

12 7 2 43 17.1 4 15.8 15.7 

9 5 3 41 12.0 6 14.1 14 7 

9 4 4 105 5.8 2 9.5 8,7 

7 5 1 14 9.2 2 11.0 11.0 


1 Deaths of nonre.sldcnts are Included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

* These rates represent annual rates per 1,000 poixilation, as estimated for 1931 and 1930 by the arith- 
metical method. 

* Deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live birtns. fMlirs left blank are not in tho registration area for 
blrtlw. 

4 Data for 76 cities. 

• Deaths for week ended Friday. 

• For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the percentage of colored pomilation in 1920 was 
as follows: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 1.5; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Forth Worth. 14; Houston, 26; Indian- 
apolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Miami, 31; Nashville, 80; 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 

f Population Apr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930, no estimate made. 









PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department. State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of whetif where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later u turns arc received by 

the State health otlicers 

Reports for Weeks Ended June 13, 1931, and June 14, 1930 

Cases of certain communicable diseases repo? led by telegraph by Slate health officers 
for weeks ended June IS, 1031, and June I 4 , 1980 


Division au<l State 

Diphtheria 

Influcnra 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meuicgitis 

Week 

cmled 

Juno 

13, 

I'JJI 

Week 

ended 

June 

14, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

Juno 

13, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

June 

14, 

11)30 

eek 

ended 

June 

13, 

1031 

W eek 
eiideil 
June 

a, 

1930 

Week 

ended 

June 

13, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

June 

H, 

1930 

New Knahmd States: 









Maine. 

7 

23 

1 

2 

24 

77 

1 

1 

Now Hampshire 


1 



14 

27 

0 

Q 

Vermont 





54 

25 

0 

0 

^Ta^^achu'>ct!t^*. ......... 

30 

39 


4 

5‘'G 

1, 224 

1 

8 

Ilhode Island 

0 



1 

137 

29 

0 

0 

Connect lent- 

1 

20 

2 

1 

241 

41 

0 

3 

Middle Atlantic States. 









New ork 

105 

128 

n 

*4 

2,441 

2, 425 

6 

11 

New Jersey 

42 

89 

7 

5 

800 

1, 2i;o 

4 

3 

UeTin''\ Ivania 

07 

87 



2, 405 

1, UiO 

0 

Id 

East North Central States. 







(»hio 

45 

40 

28 

12 

1.474 

051 

4 

d 

IndiAna . _ 

iS 

4 

2 


3.S0 

129 

6 

1 

Illinois 

KI5 

153 

11 

33 

1, 650 

404 

14 

8 

Atichiyan - 

2S 

51 

4 


29S 

728 

4 

23 

\N isconsiii _ 

4 

6 

13 

7 

1, 002 

418 

1 3 

1 

West Noith Central Slates; 









Mlnmvsoia 

12 

7 i 

1 

3 

127 

100 

6 

? 

loua _ _ . 

3 

4 



20 1 

87 

0 

1 

Alissourl - ... 

17 




102 

40 

1 

3 

Noith Dakota _ _ 

1 1 

‘3 



15 

17 

1 

1 

South Dakota 

3 

3 

1 


12 

228 

0 

1 

Nebniska ..............i 

5 

G 

2 


8 

49 

1 

1 

K;uHa'< 

14 

14 

1 

2 

110 

333 

0 

3 

South Atlantic States’ 









Deiavvaro . - - 

2 

1 



05 

6 

0 

0 

Maryland * * 

11 

19 

7 

9 

477 

26 

0 

0 

<if 

UJ 

4 



83 

60 

0 

1 

West Virginia - 

a 

6 

7 

2 

104 

34 

1 

0 

North Carolina * 

14 

12 

1 

2 

642 

74 

4 

0 

South Carolina i 

10 

9 

17G 

174 

104 

79 

1 

1 

Heorgia C 

3 

4 

13 

10 

70 

92 

0 

2 

Florida 

6 

5 


1 

60 

82 

0 

0 


> New York CMty only. 

• Tj^b *3“few*“»3L'9 cases; 1 case in Maryland; 1 case in North Carolina; 2 cases In Georgia: and 6 
cast« in Texas. 

(1635) 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended June 13^ 1931, and June IJt, 1930 — Continued 


Division and State 

Diphtheiia 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 

ended 

June 

13, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

June 

14, 

1930 

W'eek 

ended 

June 

13, 

1931 

W>ek 

ended 

Juno 

D* 

1930 

Week 

ended 

June 

13, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

June 

14* 

1930 

Week 

eniled 

June 

13, 

1931 

Week 

ended 

June 

14, 

1039 

Ea^t South Central States: 









Kontuekv 





90 

24 

3 

0 

Tennessee 

f» 

6 

9 

11 

60 

77 

0 

2 

Alat)aina - 

r> 

f) 

12 

11 

40 

107 

0 

0 

MlSMSSlJJpl . . 

1 

8 





1 

3 










West South Ceulral .States. 









Arkansas 

1 


4 

4 

25 

18 

0 

5 

Louisiana 

11 

2.'> 

3 

5 

5 

19 

2 

0 

Oklahoma ^ 

12 

8 

17 

25 

32 

82 

0 

3 

Texa.s 

21 

13 

4 

23 

77 

103 

2 

0 

Mountain .States. 









Montana 





12 

2.5 

0 

0 

Idaho- - 





1 

4 

1 

0 

W i oiniug 





13 

51 

0 

0 

('olorado 

5 

<- 



90 

320 

0 

3 

New Mexico 

4 

8 



47 

43 

0 

1 

An7ona. - 



1 


23 

Tf' 

1 

0 

Ltali ^ 

i 




4 

192 

0 

1 

pQCdic Slates. 









W ushington 

f) 

1 



74 

516 

0 

4 

Oregon 

2 

4 

12 

6 

47 

95 

0 

0 

Cnhfoinm 

GO 

1 

44 

32 

13 

730 

1,470 

1 

4 


Poliomyrlitis 

Seal let fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Dlvl.slon and State 

We«*k 

W>ek 

W>ek 

W’eek 

W<‘ek 

Week 

Week 

W’eek 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

eiidtid 

ended 


June 13, 

June 14. i 

June 13, 

June 14, 

Jun<‘ 13, 

June 11, 

June 13, 

June 14. 


1S>31 

1930 

UI31 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

New England .Statc.s. 









Maine 

0 

0 

22 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Xf'W Hampshire 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\irinont - 

0 

0 

4 

8 

8 i 

0 

0 

0 

M.LSsachn setts 

2 

0 

195 

1.50 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Rhode l.sland 

0 i 

0 

31 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(’onneelunt 

u 1 

2 

20 

43 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Middle Allnnhe States. 









Aew York 

6 

2 

610 

287 

3 

5 

• 18 

IS 

i\eNV Jirsey.--- 

0 

0 

219 

144 

0 

0 

2 

5 

l’orJns^ luinia 

1 

2 

4.30 

270 

0 

0 

11 

13 

Ea.st North (’entral States. 









Ohio 

1 

3 

35*2 

252 

20 

1 119 

7 

11 

Indiana 

0 

0 

m 

75 

101 

! 100 

0 

3 

llliiuas 

1 

1 

401 

t 325 

00 

90 

0 

10 

Mr lagan 

8 

1 

3S4 

215 

30 

1 41 

6 

4 

W isconsin 

1 

1 

99 

120 

C 

17 

3 

2 

W'est North Central .states 









Minnesota 

2 

2 

67 

61 

6 

8 

0 

1 

Iowa 

0 

0 

42 

3.5 

01 

147 

, 2 

1 

Missouri 

1 

0 

08 

94 

37 

41 

1 6 

10 

Norih Dakota 

2 

0 

12 

20 

7 

20 

0 

1 

South Dakota - 

1 

1 

4 

6 

2 

21 

1 

0 

Nehroska..- 

0 

0 

32 

13 

20 

39 

0 

1 

Kamfis 

0 

1 

25 

62 

64 

98 

4 

8 

South Atlantic State.s 



• 






Dt laware 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland * ^ 

0 

0 

28 

65 

0 

0 

6 

7 

Distru t of Columbia - 

0 

0 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W cst V'lrginia 

0 

0 

26 

24 

3 

10 

8 

2.5 

North Carolina ® 

0 

2 

25 

21 

1 

13 

18 

27 

.South Carolina 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

0 

24 

73 

Georgia 3 

1 

0 

28 

10 

0 

0 

23 

17 

Florida 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

7 


* Week onded Friday 

> Typiiua fovtjr 1931, 9 cases; 1 case in Maryland; 1 case in North Carolina; 2 cases in Georgia; and 6 cases 
In Texas. 

* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by Statp health officers 
for weeks ended June 13, 1931, and June 14 , i ^50— ’-Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarh't fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
June 13, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
Juno 14, 
1930 

Week 
endi d 
June 13, 
1931 

1 Week 
ended 
.lull’ 14, 
1930 

Week 
endeii 
June 13, 
1930 

Week 
ended 
June 11, 
1930 

Week 

1 nded 
June 13, 
1931 

Week 
ended 
June 14, 
1930 

East South Central Slates; 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

2S 

27 

24 

5 

5 

4 

Tenne.ssee 

1 

0 

12 

15 

4 

11 

12 

21 

Ahibarua 

1 

0 

13 

6 

3 

2 

20 

12 

Mississippi ; 

0 

0 

7 

1 

17 

2 

13 

23 

West South C'cntral States; 






Arkansas i 

1 

0 

3 

1 

40 

5 

4 

4 

Louisiana 

1 

11 

21 

0 

17 

3 

17 

43 

Oklahoma * 

1 

3 

11 

2S 

•M. 

122 

10 

10 

I’exas * 

0 

1 

45 

J,{ 

135 

32 

11 

5 

Mountain Statts 








Montana 

1 

0 

n 

15 

7 

3 

2 

0 

Idaho 

1 

0 

1 

3 I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

W joming-- 

0 

0 

11 

4 

0 

20 

0 

1 

("olorado.- 

2 

0 

14 

10 

0 

s 

1 

2 

N»w Mexico 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Arizona - 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

7 

4 

Utah J 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 


0 

raci/lc Slates. 









Washington 

1 

0 ' 

20 

20 

20 

30 

6 

3 

Oregon 

0 

0 

13 

15 

12 

10 

2 

() 

California 

5 

1 

30 

90 

112 

17 

31 

18 

16 


2 Week ended Friday, 

* Typhus fever, 1931, 0 cases 1 case in Maryland, 1 case m North (\;ro]ina, 2 ca^cs in (jeorgu, and 5 
cases in Texas 

* Figures for FWl are exclusive of Oklahoma Oity and Tulsa 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of cases reported inonihly by States i ^ publi>hed weekly and covers only those 
States from which reports are if.c 0 iX'od duiiiig tho carioiit w eek. 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

nieiiin- 

gitis 

1 1 

Diph- 

theiia 

Influ- 

CllZH 

Ma- 

Inna 

Mea- 

sles 

)*el- 

lagra 

Pidio- 

myolitis 

Scarlet 

fexer 

Small- 

pox 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

May, WSl 











Arkansas 

2 

10 

05 

42 

212 

330 

1 

50 

106 

24 

jMaino 

3 

23 

18 


68 


0 

145 

0 

5 

Massachusett.s 

8 

152 

2c{ 

1 

2, 299 

1 

3 

1, M2 

0 1 

21 

Nohraska 

9 

20 

12 


49 


0 

19s 

233 

3 

New llampshiro 


0 






11 



North Dakota 

8 

30 

8 


3(12 


0 

145 

! 22 

a 

Ohio- 

15 

134 

104 

1 

5, {>27 

1 

5 

1,8:4 

L2 

38 

Teune^sfit; 

31 

42 

336 

97 

1,70} 

73 

4 

4M 

100 

32 

Vermont 


2 

1 


()9 

1 - 

0 

! 

18 

2 


May, 19S1 Cases 

Anthrax' 

Massachiusetts- 1 

Chicken pox. 

Arkansas-- 109 

Maine Jf.O 

Massachusetts 1, 138 

Nebraska 329 

North Dakota 131 

Ohio 1,910 

Tennessee 188 

Vermont 127 

Conjunctivitis; 

Maine 6 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 j'cars); 

Ohio 9 


D j senlorj Cast's 

FIas.-,achu.setts. 2 

Ohio 2 

T^nnl'^MV- 7 

Food poi.soijing 

Ohio 8 

Oeritiun iiivavles 

]Ma'nr 10 

Masbachusvtts 602 

Ohio 208 

Tennessee 37 

Hookworm disease. 

Arkansas.. 1 

Lead poisoning 

Massachusetts 3 

Ohio 7 
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Letharpic encephalitis: Cases 

Maine 1 1 

Noith Dakota — 3 

Ohio 3 

Teiini'fisoo-- 1 

Tetanus: Cases 

Ohio 4 

Tennessee 1 

Trachoma 

A rkansaa 3 

Mumps. 

Arkansas 67 

MaltH' 6 

Massachusetts 3 

Ohio 1 


Tennessee 1 

Nobiaska 

NoOh Dakota 113 

Ohio 2,511 1 

Tenrip.«-'Sv‘0 161 

Wrinont U5 

Oplh.'ihma iK'i.natomm; 

Tiiehuiosia 

Ma‘!Miehiis*'tts 6 

Ohio 1 

Tulanvniia 

Tenne.ssee 4 

I’lidiilaiit /over 

Arkansas 1 

Massachusetts.. 122 

Noith Dakota 2 

Ohio 79 

l'enno‘<seo 3 | 

Ohio 10 

Vermont 2 

Paiatjphoul fever* 

Arkansas- 3 

Muino-- 1 

Ohio - 1 

Pui'i pural sci'ticeniia 

Ohio.... 5 

Tennossfo - 1 

Seiitic sore throat 

Ma&sacliuw tts - 15 

Vuiecnt’s anpina: 

Maine. 2 

NoVth Dakota 22 

Tennessio 3 

Whooping cough: 

Arkansas C8 

Maine 103 

MussachuMtts 620 

Nebraska 111 

Ohio 86 

Tenne.sj»eo 10 

North Dakota 51 

Ohio 4Sl 

'rennes‘.co 201 

Vennont 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

The 98 cities reportiiis cases used in tlie followint? taMe are situaU^i in all parts 
of the country and liave an estimated at^gregalt' i)()puiati()ii of more than 
33,480,000. The estimated population of the 91 cities reporting? (h'aths is more 
than 31,935,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the expernajce of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Wfc/r.*? ended June 0^ 19‘Jly and June 7, lOdO 



1031 

1 1030 

Estimated 

expectancy 

D.pl.lh«r;n- 




46 States 

836 

050 



427 

471 

712 

MoaslC'. 


44 States 

18,417 

7.037 

15. 200 


98 cities. 

5,803 

126 


Men ujgococcus meningitis. 

02 


08 cities 

40 

04 


Poliomyelitis 


46 States 

26 

1 52 


Scarlet fev er 


40 States 

4,207 

1,090 

2, 882 
1,314 


OH cities 

1, 135 

Smallpox 

ICl St'lffiS _ T r - 

872 

1, 054 
125 


08 cities 

93 

50 

Typhoid fever: 

46 States . . . ... 

242 

343 


08 Citio.s - 

40 

51 

46 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia. 

01 cities 

666 

M4 


Bniallpox: 


91 cities 

0 

1 0 





1 
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The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to asct'rtain from previous occurrence the number of eases of the disease 
under consideration that may be eipoctcd to occur during a certain week in the absence of cpHlomics. 
It is based on icports to the Public Health Service during the past nine yeais. It is m most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years When the lepoi ts 
Include several epidemics, or wlien for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic ixiriods 
arc excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases repoited for the week during 
nonepidcimc years 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data arc used for os many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 11)22 is included In obtamiiig the estimated expectanc.v , the figui os are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt de\ lution from the usual itend For some of llie discast's gnen in tlio 
table the av ailable data wci e not sufficient to make 1 1 practicable to com[nite the estimated exiiectancy. 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 

1 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

lejKiricd 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, cast's 
loported 

1 

Ca.ses, 

I'stimatctl 

(‘Xpect- 

ancy 

Cases 

repotted 

( 'astxs 
rcfiorted 

Dcatlia 

rciHirted 

Measles, 

ca«cs 

iciioited 

Mumps, 

cas(‘s 

reiiorled 

NKW KXGLANl) 

Maine: 









Portland 

10 

0 

0 


0 

1 

G 

2 

Kew Hampshire 










0 

0 

0 


0 

20 

0 

0 

Vermont, 






Barrc 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

2 

0 

1 1 i 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts. 









Boston 

% 

29 

1 

1 

0 

G4 

10 

33 


0 

2 

1 


0 

2K 

1 

0 

Spnngiield 

0 

2 

1 0 


0 

18 

11 

1 

^V ore< ster 

23 

3 

1 5 


0 

4 

37 

0 

Ithodc Island 









Pawtucket. - -- . 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

5 

' 4 i 


0 

105 

25 

2 

(.’onnecticiit 



1 




Bridgeport 

0 

4 

2 


1 

7 

2 

3 

Hartford 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

S 

2 

7 

New Haven 

30 

1 

0 



0 

13.1 

10 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York- 









BulTulo 

27 

8 

2 


2 

215 

35 

23 

New S ork 

407 

231 

141 


4 

1,41G 

S7 

135 

Koehester.-- 

JG 

5 

0 

,.j 

0 

177 

13 

4 

li'K’llSC 


2 

0 


0 

32 

0 

0 

New Joisey. 



1 


(’’nindcn 

8 

6 

0 


0 

2 

1 

Newark 

79 

12 

0 

2 

0 

27 

11 

6 

Trenton 

2 

2 

1 


0 

10 

7 

3 

Pciinsvlvania' 



439 

47 


Philadelphia 

83 

52 

5 

4 

5 

32 

22 

Pitt.sbuigh 

51 

15 

7 

2 

0 

101 

90 

Heading 

12 

1 

1 


0 

14 

3 

3 

EAST NOUTII CEN'iKAL 

Ohio: 


1 





1.5 


Cincinnati 

12 

5 

1 


0 

92 

6 

Cleveland - 

ISO 

22 

13 

1 


1 

300 

33G 

18 

(^olumbiis 

20 

3 


1 

10 

5 

1 

Toledo 

57 

4 

1 

2 

2 

G 

26 

4 

Indiana. 





0 

8 

0 


Fort Wavne 

3 

1 

3 


2 

Indianapolis 

32 

2 

2 

U 


0 

1 213 

27 

9 

Roiilh riontl 

1 

0 


1 

12 

0 

0 

Terre ) faille 

1 

0 

0 


0 

10 

0 

4 

Illinois; 





1,041 

79 

37 

Chicago 

155 

81 

81 

3 

1 

Springfield 

17 

0 

0 


0 

16 

1 7 

1 

Michigan* 


3 

1 

46 

61 

10 

Detroit 

134 

41 

22 

1 0 

Flint 

36 

1 

0 



2 

13 

2 

Grand llapids 

0 

1 

0 


0 

70 

0 

1 
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CiUj reports for week ended June 19S1 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

reported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 
pox, eivscs 
reported 

C’ases, 

c.sliniatcd 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

leported 

Deaths 

reported 

Measles, 

cases 

reported 

Mumiw?, 

oases 

reported 

EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL— Continued 









Wisconbin. 

Kenosha 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

91 

1 

Aluclison 

22 

0 

3 


1 

4.5 

MilN'iuikeo 

lu; 

11 

2 


0 

466 

34b 

2 

Racine 

If) 

1 

1 


0 

3 

25 

1 

1 

Superior 

2 

0 

0 


U 

1 

2 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 






Mmnesola: 

Dulutii 

18 

0 

0 


0 

0 

') 

0 

Minneapolis 

St. Taul 

1()(> 

]} 

5 


2 

104 

199 

12 

74 


3 


0 

45 

5 

7 

Iowa. 

Davenport 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Des Moines 

0 

1 

1 



0 

0 


Siouv t'ltv 

7 

0 

0 



2 

16 


Waterloo 

2 

u 

0 



2 

0 


Missouri. 

Kaiisa.s City 

12 

2 

0 


0 

162 

0 

4 

St. Joseph 

0 

0 

0 


0 

7 

0 

2 

St Louis 

34 

26 

1C 


8 

16 

9 

North Dakota, 

I’arfio 

2 

0 

0 


0 


4 

0 

(Iraiid Forks 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota 

Aberdeen 

8 

0 

0 



6 

0 


Sioux Falls 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


Nebraska: 

< iinalia 

10 

2 

1 

4 


0 

1 

22 

8 

1 

Kansas 

Toiieka.--. 

10 

0 


0 

1 

60 

Widiita 

7 

1 

1 


0 

5 

1 

4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


i 



Delaware: 

Wilmington 

0 

1 

0 


0 

10 

2 

1 

Maryland: 

Haiti more 

64 

18 

12 

1 

2 

393 

31 

12 

1 

Cuii' berland 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

u 

Frederick 

0 

0 1 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 
Washington 

19 

9 

6 


0 

107 

0 

4 

Virginia 

Lynchburg 

6 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 

Riclnnoiivl 

2 

1 

0 


0 

79 

0 

3 

Roanoke 

1 

1 

0 


0 

1 

9 

0 

3 

W’'est Virginia: 
Charleston. _ 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

u 

1 

x: 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 


0 

62 

0 

1 

Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

W inston-Salem , . 

5 

0 

u 


1 

64 

3 

0 

South Carolina. 

Char]«.«%ton 

0 

0 

1 

37 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Georgia. 

Atlanta. 

2 

1 

0 

4 

1 

14 

0 

2 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

6 

1 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

2 

Florida: 

Allanii- . 

3 

2 

0 


0 

05 

0 

1 

Tampa — 

o| 

0 

1 

1 1 

1 

7 

0 

0 
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City reporla for week ended June 6, 1931 — Continued 


June 26, 1031 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Fneu- 

nionia, 

deaths 

re])orlcd 

Division, State, and 
city 

Chicken 

l)OA, C!iSt«> 

reported 

Cases, 

estimated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

reiKirtod 

Deaths 

rc'poitcd 

Measles, 

cases 

reported 

Mumps, 

rases 

reported 

EAST SOUTH 
CENTKAL 









Kentucky: 


0 

1 


0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

Tennesbee 


0 



107 

1 4 

1 

Nn^hvJllG - 

' 0 

0 

* 0 


0 

(it 

0 

1 3 

Alabama* 

Biniiingliam 

Atohllo 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

14 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 


0 

0 

0 



“! 

0 







WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 

i 0 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

17 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

New Oj leans 

3 

7 

10 


0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

3 

OkUlioma. 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Texas’ 

18 

2 

2 

2 

12 

11 

4 


7 

1 1 

2 


T 

2 

0 

1 


0 

0 1 

0 


0 

(I 

0 

1 


1 

2* 

3 


0 

21 

1 

4 

Still Anto^'U' 

0 

2 

4 


1 

24 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana* 

Jlillmps - - - 

0 

0 

15 


0 

14 

0 

0 

t } ^ ir !i i ]v! 

c 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

9 

llfllJTlJl 

u 

0 

0 


0 


1 

0 

TV j i«jS.niila 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho* 

0 

0 

0 



1 

1 

0 



Colorado' 

v^r 

35 

8 



0 

02 

23 

4 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Now Mexu'o: 

\ IliiiniiorDllA 

10 

0 

0 

0 


0 


2 

1 

Ail/ona: 

I'lioeni’^ 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

rtah; 

IS alt Lake City_._ 
Nevada* 

Jtciio 

24 

0 

2 

0 


0 

J 

10 

2 

0 

0 


0 

C 

0 

3 

I’AUFIC 









WnshliiKtou: 

a V 4 1 4 1 A 

74 

8 

0 

n 

0 



0 

43 


16-- 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 



5 

0 


Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon ; 

Pf« 1 lllTI/l 


0 

0 

3 

I 

15 

2 

1 


0 

30 

10 

G 

i 1/! 1 iriJili. ^ - 

0 

0 


0 

0 

7 

0 

C'^lifoniia 

Los Angeles 

29 

28 

15 

14 

1 

107 

10 

10 

Sacramento 

San Francisco 

4 

54 

2 

13 

4 

5 

4 

3 

0 

2 

39 

104 

0 

4 

2 

7 
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City reports for week ended June 1931 — Continued 


Division, State, 

• and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

SB 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths* 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

cxi)ect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
i re- 
ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine* 












Portland 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

81 

New Hamp«5hire: 












Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Vermont. 












liarre 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

Burlington 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

17 

Massaclmsetts: 












Boston 

02 

83 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

21 

210 

Fall River 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Springfield 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

23 

\\ orcester 

8 

25 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

36 

Rhode Island- 












Pawtucket 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Providence 

8 

29 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

48 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

7 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

36 

Hartford - 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

66 

New Haven.-- 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

8 

21 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










1 


New' York: 












BulTalo 

21 

32 

0 

1 

0 

10 ' 

0 

0 

0 

18 


New York 

24<J 

384 

0 

0 

0 

112 1 

9 

9 

1 

238 


Rochester 

9 

64 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 


Syracuse 

7 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 j 

24 


Now Jersey: 












Camden. 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

20 

Newark 

22 

34 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

131 

115 

Trenton 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

37 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia— 

85 

144 

0 

0 

0 

36 

1 

1 

1 

59 

464 

Pittsburgh ! 

27 

114 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

43 

175 

Reading 1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 1 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

14 

88 

2| 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

6 

136 

Cleveland 

35 

67 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

33 

209 

Columbus 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

85 

Toledo 

11 

12 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

20 

91 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayno-.- 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Indianapolls— . 

12 

36 

7 

20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

48 


South Bend--. 

3 

! 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

Terre Haute.— 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

Illiuois: 





1 







Chicago 

105 

285 

1 

0 

0 

45 

2 

0 

0 

102 


Sprin^eld 

Michigan: 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Detroit 

100 

188 

1 

1 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

164 

251 

Flint 

11 

19 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

23 

Grand Rapids. 

9 

14 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

13 

40 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

1 

6 

( 

) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Mftdison 

3 

6 


) 

0 



0 

0 


6 


Milwaukee 

28 

19 


) 

0 

- 

e 

0 

6 

d 

41 

105 

Racine 

3 

15 


) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

18 

Superior 

2 

0 

( 

5. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

10 

Minneapolis 

28 


I 

1 

0 

I 

0 

8 

0 

81 

110 

St. Paul 

18 

5 

6 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

14 

20 
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City re'ports for week ended June 6, 1931 — Continued 


June 26, 1931 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 1 









Tub«r- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Plviston, State, 

Cases, 


Case.s, 



culo 

.Sl.S, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Death,, 

and city 

esti- 

1 Cases 

estl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

estl- 

Cases 

l)eath<5 

cases 

all 

mated 

re- 

nitttod 

re- 

re- 

ri5- 

mated 

ro- 

ro- 

rr3- 

causes 


expect- 

1 ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

! ported 

exfiect- 

yiorted 

porteil 

l>orted 



ancy 

1 

ancy 



1 

ancy 





WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL— con. 












Iowa; 












T)avenport 

0 

1 

1 

9 



0 

0 


0 


Des Mbiiios--. 

6 

4 

2 

15 



0 

0 


0 

27 

1 

10 

1 

0 



0 

0 


f, 


2 

1 

0 

0 



1 

0 


H) 


Missouri: 


0 

10 



Kansas City... 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

108 

St Joseph 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

If) 

St. Ia)U1s 

23 

74 

2 

2 

0 

13 

1 

1 

0 

44 

232 

North Dakota: 










Fargo 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Grand Forks. . 
South Dakota: 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 











1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

(5 



0 


Sioux Falls 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

1 

0 

8 






Nebraska: 









i 



Omaha 

3 

9 

3 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

51 

Kansas: 







0 





Topeka 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Wichita 

2 

4 

1 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

38 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 











26 

W^Umington,.. 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

M^irylaud* 

Baltimore 

81 

85 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

1 

0 

•13 

223 

Cumberland-., 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Frederick 

District of C'oluui- 
bla. 

WasliluBtou-.- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


18 

if) 

1 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

118 

10 

60 

Virpinia; 

Lynchburg 

Itlchmorid 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 1 
0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Roanoke 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

20 

"West Viremia 
Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

21 

Wheeling 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

North Carolina: 







15 

19 

KiJeigh 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Wilmington. -- 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

5 

17 

W inston'Salem 

0 

0 1 

u 

0 

0 

1 

1 

u 

u 

15 

South Carolina: 

1 







0 


0 

22 

Charleston 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


23 

Georgia. 







0 


(1 

13 


Atlanta 

4 

31 

3 

9 

0 

6 

4 

7f) 

lirunswhik 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Savannah.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

s 

2i 

Florida: 









0 


17 

Miami 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

] 

Tiimpa 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

•j 

0 

1 

0 

0 

27 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 

Covington 

i 

1 i 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Tennessee. 









0 

33 


Memphis i 

3 

$ 

0 

I 

0 

8 

3 

1 

<7 

43 

Nashville ; 

1 

G 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Alabama- 








0 


12 

0 

71 

18 

Birmm, ham. . 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Montiromerv__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1 


0 
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City reports for week ended June 6^ 1931 — Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


1 Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

Coses, 



Deaths, 

aU 

and city 

esti 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Arkansas- 












Fort Smith ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 



1 

0 


2 


Little Rock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

a 

Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

6 

6 

0 

R 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

2 

lfi4 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 

28 

Oklahoma: 












Muskogee 

0 

0 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Texas; 












1 Dallas. 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

23 

67 

Forth Worth.. 

2 

6 

2 

R 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

Houston 

1 

2 

1 

fi 

0 

fi 

0 

1 

0 

1 

06 

San Antonio... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

1 

0 

0 

0 

81 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana* 












Billings 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Great' Falls 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Missoula 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Idaho 












Boise 

0 ! 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Colorado. 

i 










Denver. 

10 

7 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

48 

77 

Puehlo 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 < 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

New Mexico: 




1 






Albuquerque.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Utah- 










Salt Lake City. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

17 

Nevada. 










1 


Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

PACIFIC 









1 

Washington: 












Seattle 

7 

7 

1 

0 



0 

2 


03 


Spokane. ...... 

4 

1 

5 

8 



0 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

3 

1 


3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

Oregon 










Portland 

3 

2 

9 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

Salem.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


California: 










l^os Angeles... 

27 

22 

6 

8 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

233 

Sacrarnonto... 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

.30 

San Francisco . 

28 

11 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 1 

u 

1 

0 

117 




Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic on- 
cciihulltis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 







Cases 












CSll- 






Crises 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

Cases 

Deaths 










expect- 












ancy 



NEW ENGLAND 


] 

1 









Massachusetts; 












Boston 



2 

1 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Woreaster . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York; 












BnfTftlo 


- i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Now York _ 1 

7 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Now Jersey: 











Newark 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 












PhiladolDhIa__._ 



R 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Pittsburgh 1 

! 1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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City repoHs for week ended June 6y -Continued 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poiloniyolftls (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

(\asos 

Deaths 

Cases 
esti- 
mated 
esju'f t- 
uncy 

C^aiM's 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

(Cleveland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana; 

Indianapolis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

10 

6 

, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit - 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

p 

Flint 

I 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Rapids 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Racine 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri: 

St. Louis 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 

Omaha. — . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas; 

Topeka 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina* 

Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

Winston-Salem 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South C'arolina: 

Charlcjston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brunsulok 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee- 

Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

u 

0 

Alabama. » 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

\ 

u 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport - 

t 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

Fort Worth i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

CJ 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

1 

PACinc 

W’ashington: 

Tacoma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


* Typhus fever: 3 oases; 2 cases at Savannah, Oa., and 1 case at Fort Worth, Tex. 

* Haoies (In man): 1 death at Birmingham, Ala. 
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The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
6-weck period ended June 6, 1931, compared with those for a like period ended 
June 7, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates are estimated 
midyear populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from the 1930 
census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 31,500,000 
estimated population. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ May S io June f?, 1931 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1980 ^ 

DirilTIlERIA CASE RATES 


Week onded— 



May 

9. 

1931 

May 

10, 

1930 

May 

16. 

1931 


May 

73, 

1931 

May 

24, 

1930 

May 

30, 

1931 

May 

31, 

1930 

June 

0, 

1931 

Juno 

7, 

1930 

98 cities 

m 

77 

63 

71 

62 

79 


70 

67 

76 

New England 

38 

05 

38 

100 

48 

PS 

50 

5(5 

40 

91 


01 

85 

58 

74 

03 

70 

.58 

(57 

74 

08 


82 

103 

72 

91 

67 

115 

HI 

no 

76 

112 

West North Ontral 

71 

45 

71 

74 

75 

72 

54 

77 

55 


South Atlantic 

03 

02 

5,5 

.54 

38 

54 

41 


89 


East South Central 

41 

0 

17 

30 

12 

21 

17 

30 

32 


West South Central 

108 

73 

81 

(•0 

8! 

52 

54 

49 

(58 


Mountain 

*27 

70 

01 

35 

01 

53 

52 

41 

191 


Pacific 

01 

49 

74 

43 

72 

59 

37 

(57 

49 



MEASLES CASE RATES 


98ritios 

* 1,301 

1,411 

1, 403 

1,256 

1,372 

1,1M) 

I.IM 


HRI 

934 

Now England 

1,063 

2, 303 

1, 160 

1, 843 

1, 190 

1,877 

935 

1. 55H 

9:i3 

1,69(5 

Middle Atlantic 

1, 433 

1,295 

1,486 

1,837 

1,478 

J,09l 

1, 187 

910 

1, 101 

1,021 

East North Central 

1, 102 

927 

1,;U3 

811 

1,4.58 

685 

1,304 

521 

1,416 

512 

West North Central 

1,010 

1, 260 

1,39(5 

831 

1,098 

791 

(541 

52.7 

8J7 

420 

South Atlantic 

3, 553 

1, 29S 

.3, 365 

1,228 

2, 840 

95: 

2, 089 

793 

1,473 

523 

Esist South Central 

1, 2(53 

412 

1,234 

359 

1,234 

5';H 

1, 047 

335 

1,140 

371 

W ost South (.’entrul 

152 

711 

■ Til 

735 

271 

617 

294 

453 

254 

115 

Mountain 

*555 

9,128 

531 

6, 052 

618 

7,119 

401 

6, (574 

■SOI 

5, (565 

Pacific 

501 

! 1,962 

554 

1, 070 

450 

2,180 

492 

1,397 

611 

1,903 


SCARLET FEVER CASE KATES 


98 cities 

*390 

258 

389 

226 

307 

200 

■ 

182 

310 

208 

New F.ngland 

G30 

310 

0(50 

261 

536 

314 

351 

307 

414 

252 

Middle Atlantic 

448 

266 

439 

222 

442 

201 

HI 

1G2 

355 

186 

East North Central 

439 

3iS 

464 

308 

412 

227 

438 

Will 

422 

293 

West North Central 

440 

2;w 

:t83 

202 

340 

300 

291 

213 

258 

205 

South Atlantic 

276 

242 

243 

172 

241 

104 

239 

12(5 

197 

170 

East South CentnU 

250 

13H 

337 

24 

390 

102 

297 

72 

161 

1 96 

West South Central 

105 

94 

108 

73 

85 

49 

61 

14 

41 

1 73 

M ountain 

>170 

1 370 

157 

229 

270 

300 

105 

97 

104 

1 194 

Pacific 

100 

130 

123 

128 

88 

97 

■i 

71 

80 

93 


* The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estiumtod as of July 1, 1931 and 1930, respectively. 

* Billmgs, Mont., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from citicsy May 3 to June 6^ 1931 — Annual rates per 
tOOyOOO populaHoHy compared with rales for the corresponding period of 1980 — 
Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week eiuled— 



May 

0, 

1931 

Ma3^ 

10, 

1930 

May 

1«. 

1931 

May 

17, 

1930 

M ay 
23, 
1931 

2-1, 

19:50 

.May 

30, 

19.51 

May 

31, 

1930 

June 

6, 

1931 

June 

7, 

1930 

88 Cities 

* 15 

24 

17 

22 

If) 

20 

15 

1.) 

14 

20 

New England 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

H 1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Eiist North Contra! 

« i 

22 

23 

Hi 

1.5 

10 

11 

12 

10 

8 

Vest Noith Central i 

78 

101 

75 

12*i 

67 

110 

88 

■■if. 

42 

118 

South Atlantic 

8 . 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2 

24 

10 

IS 

4 

East South Central 

41 

r, 

12 

72 

41 

30 

6 

:?o 

17 

30 

West South Central,- 

04 

38 

41 

21 

47 

to 

:57 

11 

41 

21 

Mountain 

'’9 

79 

17 

62 

9 

70 

20 

62 

! 26 

62 

Pacific 

12 

83 

25 

47 

12 

71 

12 

49 

33 

59 


TYPHOID FEVER CASK RATES 


98 cities 

* 5 

fi 

5 

8 

0 

7 

7 

1 

7 1 

6 

8 

New England 

5 

0 

5 

10 

2 

19 

2 

12 

2 

5 

Middle Atlantic-,- 

5 

4 

5 

7 

Tj 

4 

8 

3 

5 

f) 

East Nortii (’entml 

2 

2 

2 

2 

f) 

.5 

2 

2 

1 

4 

West Nortli Cenlial 

2 

8 

0 

8 

10 

h 

4 

10 

10 

10 

South Atlanilc 

8 


12 

11 

12 

12 

22 

11 

20 

22 

East South Central 

6 

ly 

17 

I 42 

IT 

i 21 

i 12 

3. 

17 

12 

West South Central 

7 

1 

7 

3.* 

7 

1 10 

7 


U) 

35 

Mountain 

>0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

17 

'> 

17 

0 

Pacific 

8 

20 

0 


K ! 





0 


INFLUENZA DEATH KATEv< 


91 cities 

* 12 

9 

8 

8 

7 

, 

' 

- 

■i 


New England 

.5 

10 

2 

0 

f, 


10 

0 

L 

Middle Atlantic 

11 

10 

7 

7 

5 

4 

.5 

4 


East North Central 

11 

9 

5 

4 

5 

> 

5 

4 


West North Centud 

6 

3 

0 

3 

3 

(> 

9 

3 

f. 

South Atlantic 

22 

0 

16 

20 

4 

6 i 

18 

l 

It 

.iS 

Kniilh f'onfjiil . .. , . 

50 

13 

50 

39 

4 

19 

19 , 

1>» 

TiL 

West South Central 

14 

28 


2H 


14 

4 

JO 

Mountain 

127 

0 

9 

9 

21. 

M 

17 

IS , 

0 

Pacific 

7 

7 

7 

12 

0 


■' 

1 ‘ ' 

7 


PNEUMONIA DEVVIl HATES 


91 cities 

» 117 

133 

1 U 2 

102 

95 

ini 

Now England 

130 

131 

113 

111 , 

72 

109 

Middle Atlantic 

141 

176 

121 

121 i 

121 

13U 

East North Central 

87 

92 

74 

(.7 ! 

I'H 

71 ) 

West North Central 

121 

126 

103 

108 1 

97 

84 

South Atlantic 

130 

132 

12 <'. 

170 

111 

110 

East South Central 

120 

142 

126 

81 

120 

78 

West South Central 

114 

104 

IH 

7S 

97 

S 2 

Mountain 

*98 

123 

78 

79 

70 

123 

Pacific 1 

70 

52 

55 

47 


35 


10 ! 

Ill 

10) 

UA 

1.1'i 

Ni 

US 

70 

4;i 


’■)7 

S'. 

VI 

•.0 

(17 

121 



120 

102 

•’ll 

i.is 

70 

so 

87 

48 


S3 

SO 

100 

r,8 

13J 
102 
71 
7H 
11. -I 
32 


> Bllliugs, Mont., not included . 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended May SO, 1931 . — 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended May 30, 
1931, as follows: 


1 

1 

Province 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

fever 

Influenza 

II 

Smallpox 

Typhoid 

fever 

Prince EdwEurd Island L— ----------------------- 








7 



1 

Quebec. ------ 





2 

OritariQ 



1 

3 

12 

Ttf 

I 





Ra';kat-nhnvvii.’n _ ^ 

2 



8 

1 

Alhertfl - 





3 

Pritish C’nluinbJa _ 





2 

Total 

3 

7 

1 

11 

21 


* No case of any disoaso included in the fable roportc<l during the week. 


Quebec Prorince — Communicable diseases — Week ended June 6, 
1931. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the wxck ended 
June 6, 1931, as follows: 


Disease 

Casra 

Disease 

Cases 


1 

Mumps — 

13 

fifnekon poT _ - - 

78 

Scarlel fever.— 

71 

Diphthni'ifL . 

37 

Tuberculosis 

62 

Pryslpftljw _ _ - 

4 

Typhoid fever.-.-- - 

6 

German measles 

13 

Whoopmg cough 

0 

Measles 

458 




( 1548 ) 
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June 2C, 1031 


Oatario — Communicable diseases — Five weeks ended May SO, !931 . — 
During the five weeks ended May 30, 1931, and the eorresponding 
period of 1930, certain diseases were reported m the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, as follows; 


5 v.-cclrs, 1930 


(’asos 


14 

1 

821 


237 


Deaths 


3 

991 

3 

IW 

30 

4 

1. SS3 
169 


H81 

8 

94 

240 

194 

36 

5 

231 


6 weehs, 1931 


Cases 


1, OSl 
1 

157 


195 

1 

255 

12 


1,222 

451 

IH 


831 

”32 

248 

175 

34 

7 

437 


Deaths 


10 

1 


1 

165 

1 


77 

3 


Disease 


Cerebrospinal meninRitis-. 

ChaneroW 

Chicken nox 

Conjunctivitis 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Erysiiielas 

German measles 

Goiter 

Gonorrhea 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Pueriieral septicemia 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Syphilis 

TuMrculosls 

Typhoid fever 

Undulant fever 

Whooping cough 


CHINA 

Manchuria — Plague, — The epidemic of hiibonic pla.criie wdiich oc- 
curred during the mouths of Aiip:ust and September, 1930, in the 
Ssiipingkai Railroad and Nungan areas of Manchuria, was brought 
to an end in the middle of Octobci*. The total number of deaths re- 
ported from plague during this jieriod w’as 270. Tlic ejiidomic 
started in several villages in a locality which borders on inner Mon- 
golia, involving mainly small villages at short, distances from the 
railway. The mortality w'as reported to have been high. 

Harbin — Cowmunicahle disea^se-^- -Ihc( hilx IfJfUJ-I^ehruarij, 1931 , — 
During the months of December, 1930, and dan nary and February, 
1931, cases of certain communicable disoa>es were re])orlod in Harbin, 
Manchuria, as follows: 


Dlseise 

Dcccaiber, 

]93() 

January, 

1931 

February, 

1931 

Diphtheria 

27 

12 

17 

Dysentery.-- ■ 

15 

8 

11 

Meningitis _ _ _ 



1 

Scarlet fever 

35 

1 32 

43 

Smalliiox... 

4 

7 

11 

Typhoid fever 

20 

18 

28 

Typhus fever _ _ ^ 

13 

7 

7 
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Meningitis . — ^Meningitis has been reported in China as foUows: 


Cases 


Deaths 


Shanghai: 


Week ended— 

Apr. 18, 1931 

Apr, 25, 1031 

May 2, 1031 

Mty 0, 1031 

May Ifl, 1931 

May 23, 1031 

Hong Kong: 

Week ended— 

May 16, 1931 

May 30, 1931 

Canton: 

Week ended— 

May 1«, 1931 

May 30, 1931 

Amoy: Week ended May 18, 1931 


6 

9 

6 

18 

7 

3 


0 

15 

12 

14 

0 

0 


1 

3 


2 


12 

2 

1 


MEXICO 

Tampico — Communicable diseases — May^ 1931 . — During the month 
of May, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported in 
Tampico, Mexico, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disojise 

Oases 

Deaths 

Chlnkftn pnr __ _ 

6 


Measles .............. 

9 

1 

Diphtheria 

2 


Tubcrculosi.s ..... 

4Z 

38 

Enteritis, various 

17 

51 

Typhoid fever 

3 

5 

Influenza 

17 

1 

Whooping cough 

53 

1 

Malaria 

121 

10 




Vera Cruz — Deaths during year ended June 1, 1931 . — During the 
year ended June 1, 1931, 1,938 deaths were rejiorted in Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. Deaths from certain diseases were reported as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Cancer 

18 

Pnftrpcral fever _ . 

1 

Diphtheria 

4 

Rabies , _ _ _ 

1 

Djrsentery 

6 

Smallpox .... 

1 

Erysipelas 

2 

Tetanus ... 

13 

Influenza 

7 

Tuberculosis, all forms .... 

237 

Ijflpmsy 

2 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever — . 

21 

M^aria 

38 

Tvphus fever - 

2 

MAftNlAfl _ . . . . _ 

6 

Whooping cough 

3 





The population of Vera Cruz, according to the 1030 census, was 71,983. 


Vera Cruz — Deaths — May 4 to 31 f 1931 . — During the four weeks 
ended May 31, 1931, deaths from certain causes were reported in 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 


1 

Septlremfa ^ . 

1 

Cftneer 

4 

Syphilis ,, __ _ 

4 


40 

Tetanus . .. ^ , - 

2 


2 

Tulwrf^^lusis _ . ^ -r n- 

14 



All other ca>ises_. — , 

52 







Total 

132 


■■1 
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i Figoxes for cbolera in the Philippine I^ands are subject to correction. 
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CHOLERA* PLAGUE* SMALLPOX* TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER—Continued 

PL AGU E— Continaed 
[C indicates eases; D, deaths; P, present] 


]nui«so,i8si 



: Hamakua— Plague-infected rate. 
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June 2S, 1981 



On vessel : S. S.iMarionga de Thermiotis at A vonicooth. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AltfD YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

FLAG U£— Continued 

' [G indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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Arabia: Aden 

Belgian Congo 

Belgium 

Brazil: Porto Alegre (lUastrim) 


QQUOOOOOOUOOUOO OQOUOOQ 


i 



ep P 



faO 



Hong Kong^. 


























CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 




































laliland, Britisb: Boaies.. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

FETER 

IC indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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